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ADVERTISEMENT 


To 


THE THIRD EDITION 


the first edition of the English translation of 
Becker’s Charicles, many of the author’s quotations 
from Greek and Latin writers were merely referred to, 
some left unnoticed, or only the pith of them inserted. 
Other curtailments were likewise introduced, partly in 
deference to the wishes of the publisher, who desired to 
keep down the bulk of the book. In the two subsequent 
editions, at the suggestion of several English scholars, 
many of these citations have been given at length, and 
some of the omitted matter incorporated. It only re- 
mains further to add, that the simultaneous call for a 
new edition of Charicles, and its companion Gallus, 
and the extensive use of these works in our public 
schools and universities, quite justify the idea which 
the translator formed of the high value which classical 
students would be likely to attach to both works. 


Oxrorp : June 20, 1866. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE, 


HE motto from Plutarch prefixed to Charicles, while 
it intimates the scope and object of the author, is an 
eloquent though brief argument for the utility of such a 
work. This description of the every-day pursuits and 
lighter occupations of the Greeks, this glimpse at their 
domestic scenes, and introduction, so to speak, to the 
interior of their dwellings, not only infuse additional zest 
into the student’s survey of their life as a nation; but will 
also prove no mean auxiliary in estimating the motives and 
springs of their public actions as chronicled by the historian; 
pretty much on the same principle that we are prone to 
contemplate the doings of public men with more curious 
interest, should we happen also to enjoy their private 
personal acquaintance. The words of Bottiger respecting 
Rome admit of application here: ‘We gain a correcter 
and deeper insight into the private life, a look, as it were, 
behind the postscenia of a people, whose public virtues 
and vices we are too apt to pronounce judgment on with 
reference solely to the universal history of the world and 
of nations.’ The learned author here quoted, who for 
fifty years so successfully prosecuted his antiquarian and 
archeological researches, may be pronounced the originator 
of this species of antique domestic literature. 
In his Kleime Schriften he has investigated many 
points here discussed afresh, though frequently with the 
tame conclusion, by Becker; and his Sabina, or Morning 
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Scenes at the Toilette of a rich Roman Lady, probably 
supplied the first hint for the construction of Gallus and 
Charicles. Still, though Sabina displays great powers oi 
combination and research, and is in some respects more 
attractive and readable than either of Becker’s productions, 
yet it falls far short of them in comprehensiveness and 
finish. Moreover, Charicles is the first work devoted to 
the private manners and customs of Greece. It is de- 
dicated to the veteran Professor Hermann, and is a very 
meet pendant to its predecessor Gallus. 

We possess in these works compendious portraitures, 
tableaux vivants as it were, representing private life at 
Rome and Athens; and by looking on this picture and 
then on that, much knowledge may be derived alike in- 
structive and suggestive. In the former we behold the 
favourite of Augustus, stern in his sense of honour; ma- 
jestic and dignified even in his pleasures; fond of art, 
though his devotion for it, true to the imitative nature of 
his countrymen, is rather of a formal and acquired than 
inborn and imaginative cast. He is the type of his nation, 
who loved to adorn their palaces and villas with works of 
Greek art, as with so many pieces of elegant furniture; 
thus verifying the proverb, that the wolf’s-milk which 
suckled their progenitors never became a real fountain of 
the muses. ‘They were the great borrowers of their day, 
adapting themselves to foreign habits and institutions with 
marvellous facility, doing violence to nature, and trampling 
over obstacles physical and moral. How perfectly an- 
tipodes to them in all the phases of their character were 
the children of Deedal Greece! 

What a remarkable phenomenon is the Athenian, that 
creature of impulse, all gushing with nature and vivacity, 
sudden and quick; with wits as clear as his own ‘ pure 
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air, and temperament not less light than ‘ the soil. Un- 
like the Roman race, they are studious, as by intuition, 
‘of arts that polish life, inventors rare ;’ combining sim- 
plicity and beauty as no nation ever combined them before 
or since, and unfolding the most delicate bloom of esthetic 
culture almost before their alphabet was complete. ‘A 
people who, in the words of an ingenious writer, ‘con- 
ceived all that was beautiful in art and profound in philo- 
sophy ; who became the instructress of all liberal sciences 
and arts; the teacher alike of her own times and posterity.’ 
The Greek is essentially the personification of exclusive- 
ness, indigenous beyond belief, and local in his tastes and 
habits; the Roman is a citizen of the world. Such then, 
not to trace their character further, or follow it into its 
darker details, are the people whose customs and habits 
the author has proposed to investigate; and nobody can 
deny the interest and importance of the theme. His hero 
is not to our mind so attractive as Gallus. In addition 
to his historical interest as a poet, the Roman moved in 
much better and more refined society than our Greek, and 
there was more individuality and vividness in his portrait. 
But the anthor has in his preface given satisfactory reasons 
for selecting a character of this kind. 

Tt now remains to say a few words on the labours of 
the translator. The same alterations have been made in 
the position of the Scenes, Notes, Excursus and Plates, 
as in Gallus. It has also been deemed advisable to depart 
occasionally from the author’s principle of ovoydfaw ra 
cixa cixa; by an over~tenacious adherence to which his 
narrative has here and there become offensive to good 
taste, without much being gained thereby. Accordingly, 
one entire Excursus has been left out, and the one on the 
éraipas much curtailed, though the translator rather regrets 
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the necessity of making the latter omissions, fo. it seems 
to him that this part of the work throws much light on 
the Excursns relating to the Women; by illustrating the 
consequences resulting from the Athenian mode of treating 
married women.' Again, all iteration, to which the learned 
author seems unduly propense, has been avoided as much 
as possible; many quotations have often been merely 
referred to, some left unnoticed, when it seemed unneces- 
sary to multiply authorities, or only the pith of them, and 
that part strictly bearing upon the subject, inserted. In 
consequence of these alterations, some passages had to be 
remodelled, and rather adapted in English than literally 
translated. But at the same time everything of moment 
has been carefully retained ; and it is hoped that, as it was 
the translator’s intention to make the English version as 
widely useful as possible, the liberties he has thus taken 
in greatly reducing the bulk of the work will meet with 
the approbation of the English scholar ; and that the value 
of the book, which is in high estimation in Germany, will 
not have been diminished by this Procrustean operation. 

Lastly, the favour extended to his adaptation of Gallus, 
encourages him to hope that this attempt at presenting 
another most learned and clever work in an English form 
will be productive of a similar result. 


Loxvon: May 1846. 


For further information on this | Greek female society, 
subject, see a very able article on | Review, Vol. xxu. p. 163, 
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i hae author has been encouraged in offering this work 
to the public by the favourable reception which his 
work on Roman manners has met with, and which served 
to convince him that an illustration of that portion of 
antique life was by no means unacceptable. Less has 
hitherto been done, in this respect, for Greece than for 
Rome. The earlier philologists either ignored this de- 
partment of Grecian Antiquities, or merely made occasional 
allusions to it; while they drew parallels between the fea- 
tures of Grecian and of Roman life, or identified them, in 
@ most unwarrantable manner. The Italians, for instance, 
who seem to have felt themselves especially called, by the 
mementos of early grandeur and magnificence around them, 
and by the classic atmosphere which they inhaled, to an 
investigation of antiquity, have, above all others—perhaps 
from a proud contempt of everything not Roman—either 
utterly disregarded (reek customs, or handled them after 
a very desultory and faulty method. In the collections of 
Gronovius and Greevius, and of their successors, Sallengre 
and Polen, we are usually presented with an undigested 
and confused medley of passages, quoted without any re- 
gard either to the context, the period referred to, or the 
value of the author, and these are often brought for- 
ward in support of the most marvellous hypotheses. Ex- 
ceptions, it is true, must be made in favour of a few great 
names, such as Casaubon, Salmasius, and perhaps Meur- 
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sius; but the results of the investigations of these writers 
are widely scattered about in commentaries, so that the 
student would only be repaid for the labour of wading 
through them by obtaining a number of insulated notices, 
without acquiring any systematic information on the 
subject. A careful perusal of the Greek authors showa, 
moreover, that all that these commentators have gleaned 
stands in much the same relation to what they have over- 
looked, as does the paltry produce of a sand-washing to 
the yield of an exhaustless gold-mine. 

In later times, several acute investigators have laboured 
in the field of Attic law and polity, and these researches 
have occasionally thrown light on the relations of private 
life. But no comprehensive work, illustrative of the 
every-day occurrences of Grecian life has as yet been 
undertaken, for neither Nitzsch’s Description of the Greeks, 
nor Potter’s compilation, deserve to be mentioned in the 
present state of antiquarian science. Barthelemy’s Travels 
of the Younger Anacharsis, though a meritorious per- 
formance for its time, is anything bat satisfactory to 
those who have become acquainted with the Greeks from 
their own literature. The figures often resemble antique 
statues attired in French court costume and lace ruffles ; 
they are like pictures by Le Brun or Coypel, where the 
artist’s subjective conception has entirely effaced the an- 
tique character of the original, and where the clever 
treatment of the details is no recompense for the failure 
of the attempt as a whole. 

In the works which have lately been written on 
Grecian customs and institutions, such as Wachsmuth’s 
Hellenischer Alterthwmskunde, and Miiller’s History of the 
Dorians, somewhat more bas been done to illustrate pri- 
vate life. The comprehensiveness of the plan of the 
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tormer work prevents, however, the introduction of the 
necessary detail. In Béttiger’s Kleine Schriften many of 
the points in question are discussed, and many of his 
observations, those for instance on the Grecian Dress, 
are very valuable. Some of his enquiries are, however, 
absurdly frivolous; for instance, his investigations as to 
the use of pocket-handkerchiefs by the Grecian ladies. 
Jacobs’ works, Die Erziehung der Hellenen 2ur Sittlichkeit. 
and his Bettrige zur Gesch. d. weibl. Geschlechts, are of a 
more serious tendency, and are written in a remarkably 
clever and attractive manner. Yet neither of these pro- 
ductions can be considered as anything more than enthu- 
siastic apologies for certain flagrant vices rife among the 
Hellenes. He who undertakes faithfully to describe the 
character of a people, ought not, while he gives promi- 
nence to its nobler features, to place a screen before the 
blemishes that deform it. An excellent essay, which esti- 
mates, on impartial principles, the religious and moral 
development of the Greeks, Limburg Brower’s Histoire de 
la Cwihsation morale et religiewse des Grecs, only reached 
the author while this treatise was in the press; he rejoices 
to find that with respect to the darker vices of the Greek 
people he has himself arrived at nearly the same results 
as this learned and unbiased writer. 

The author of Charicles, discarding the incomplete 
labours of his predecessors, has uniformly gone to the 
fountain-head, and has carefully perused, with referenee to 
his present object, the whole range of Greek literature 
down to the time of Aristotle. Of the succeeding writers 
down to the fourth century, he has gone through the most 
important, more especially Theophrastus, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Lucian, Athensus, Pausanias, Aflian, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dio Chrysostom, Libanins, Maximus Tyrius, and Phil- 
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stratus; also the Erotic writers, Alciphron, Artemidorus, 
and others, as well as the grammarians, Pollux, Harpo- 
eration, Suidas, Hesychius, Photius, Phrynichus, Timssus, 
Eustathius, and other Scholiasts. The later Roman his- 
torians have also been consulted, though in a more cur- 
sory manner. There is not one of these writers from whom 
materials of greater or less value have not been derived, 
But more regard has been paid to every minute intimation 
in authors of the better period, than to the most explicit 
explanations of the grammarians, which are often founded 
solely on well-known passages of classic writers, or are 
forced into accordance with the customs of a later age. 
The Attic orators have proved by far the most valuable 
sources of information, for by them Greek manners are 
incidentally depicted with a reality and naturalness which 
is wanting in the lofty and ideal conceptions of the tragic 
and lyric poets, or in the caricatures of the comedians, 
as well as in the phantasies of Utopian philosophers, or 
the pragmatical reflections of philosophical historians. 
Though less weight has been attached to the writers 
of later periods, yet there appears to be no reason to 
suspect their testimony in general; and though it is seen 
at a glance that manners greatly degenerated, yet we still 
recognise all the more important features; and thus Plu- 
tarch bears witness that the character of the Athenians, 
in his day, and their whole mode of life, both in serious 
as well as in more trivial concerns, were the same as in 
preceding times. 

Another important point to be taken into account was 
the genuineness of the writings quoted ; but here less stress 
has always been laid on the name of the writer, than on 
the date, or the recognised antiquity of the production. 
Everybody knows that the speech against Nera, that of 
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Andocides against Alcibiades, certain dialogues of Plato, 
the second book of Aristotle's Economics, the Apophtheg- 
mata Laconica attributed to Plutarch, and many other 
treatises, are spurious or doubtful; but they have stood 
from time immemorial among the works of those writers 
whose names they bear. 

The mass of materials being so overwhelming, it is 
very possible that some omissions may have occurred, 
but it is hoped that nothing has been neglected which 
might have been decisive on any of the mooted questions 

In addition to these literary stores, much information 
has been derived from extant works of art; and the rich 
collection of illustrated archwological works in the uni- 
versity library of Leipsic has proved of the greatest 
service. These materials, it is true, do not throw so 
much light on Grecian as on Roman customs, for no 
buried town has been discovered, with its baths, houses, 
and household furniture; nevertheless the Greek speci- 
mens extant, especially the painted vases, are, so far as 
they go, of a very high value, inasmuch as they belong to 
an early period, which is not the case with those of 
Ttaly. 

In a work descriptive of state antiquities the form 
here adopted would have been unsuitable, because unsys- 
tematic. But the case is different in an attempt to illus- 
trate the checkered and numberless phases of private 
life, which do not admit of any very strict classification. 
The Scenes had to be written with inconceivable care and 
caution, in order to combine the scattered traits, and give 
unity to the picture, and all imaginative licence on the 
part of the writer had to be rigidly suppressed. But 
this was the only way of accomplishing the preseribed 
task ; except by the composition of Adversaria in modum 
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Turnebi, which seems, of all methods, the least happy 
and the most repulsive. Mere pedantic disquisitions on 
habits and customs would have been like anatomical 
plates, wherein we can trace, to their minutest details, 
all the bones, muscles, nerves, and blood-vessels ; though 
we can form no idea, from these dismembered and de- 
formed parts, of the human body as a whole. The 
Scenes, then, are intended to give this towt ensemble, this 
portraiture of Greek life; and if the writer has in any 
measure been successful, he thinks that a desirable object 
will have been achieved, since nothing of the kind is to 
be found in the writings of antiquity. 

It must not however be supposed that this work par- 
takes, to any great extent, of the character of a romance. 
The materials previously collected, on being classified, 
seemed spontaneously to suggest the course of the nar- 
rative, and it will be seen, on comparing the text of the 
Scenes with the Notes and Excursuses, that the former 
consist almost entirely of excerpted passages of Greek 
authors. 

It did not seem desirable, as was done in Gallus, tc 
link the narrative to any historical occurrence, because 
among the Greeks the private life of every important 
personage is much harder to separate from the public 
doings than at Rome, and it would thus have been ne- 
cessary to encroach frequently on a department of inves~ 
tigation of which the writer desired to be independent. 
For the same reason a point of time has been selected 
in which public life had begun to fall into the background, 
while the egotistic spirit of the age gave a greater promi- 
nence to individual interests. The consequence has been, 
that whereas the Roman scenes wore more of a tragio 
aspect, these are couched rather in the tone of comedy, 
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in the Greek sense of the word. It does not, moreover 
appear necessary that an excessive oxufpwracpos should 
be essential in conducting every scientific enquiry ; on the 
contrary, it would seem that in the treatment of many 
phases of antiquity a certain tone of irony is more 
appropriate. 

The rest of the arrangement is similar to that ot 
Gallus: but it is hoped that the explanations contained 
in the Notes and Excursuses will be found more com- 
prehensive and elaborate. 

The Classical authorities which bear -out the asser- 
tions here put forward, have, for the most part, been 
cited in extenso; for this seemingly cumbrous procedure 
is the only one which can be really satisfactory to the 
student. In every case the recognised and most recent 
editions have been employed, and the greatest care has 
been taken to secure accuracy in the references and 
citations. 

That Attic customs have been -those chiefly por- 
trayed, can be no matter of surprise. Greece being 
divided into many small states, each of which had its 
own peculiarities in customs and manner of life, all these 
nuances ought of course to be noticed in a general picture 
of Greek life. But there is, unfortunately, a great deficiency 
of original materials for such a work. Little is known 
except in reference to Athens and Sparta; and in the 
latter state, with her bizarre institutions, all individuality 
is so utterly destroyed, and such an undue and unnatural 
importance is given to her political strength and the re- 
nown of the people as a whole, that she must be considered 
as an anomaly in the social condition of Greece ; and thus 
the mode of life which was there prevalent can by no means 


be taken as representative of that generallv established 
a 2 
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Attic life, therefore, so varied and comprehensive in its 
phases, and so abundantly illustrated by contemporary 
literature, must serve as the norma for the rest of Greece, 
and the usages of other states can only be considered in 
a comparative point of view. Doric customs have, more- 
over, been already investigated by Manso, Miiller, and 
Hoek ; so that the author has generally contented himself 
with noticing those points in which their conclusions seem 
to be manifestly erroneous. 

If he has occasionally failed in arriving at the truth, 
he can plead in mitigation that in most cases he has 
had to commence from the very foundations, no edifice 
existing on which to rear a superstructure. But where 
wrong, he will thankfully submit to be set right, and will 
carefully attend even to criticism which he considers to 
be erroneous, since it will afford an opportunity for the 
more extended investigation of disputed points. 
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OT far from the ruins of Myconzx, those primseval wit- 
nesses of the grandeur of the earliest Grecian princes, 
which, stupendous even in their downfall, have endured for 
upwards of three thousand years, is seen a narrow defile, 
winding northwards between precipitous walls of rock, and 
leading to the hill whereon Cleonse, probably, whilome stood, 
and which, though insignificant in size, is famous from the 
eulogy of Homer.' This confined way was anciently the 
main road from Argos to Corinth, and passable for carriages ;? 





1 The topographical portion of | is still a hamlet of four or five houses 
this book, though of minor import- | called Olenas (KAdvais), although 
ance, was one of considerable diffi- | Ourtési, a largerwillage, is usually 
calty. In the absence of pereonal ac- | supposed to occupy the site of the 
quaintance with the region describ- | ancient town. 
ed, the author has carefully perused 
all the most important works on the * Two roads formerly led from 
eubject. Besides the accounts of | Oleonss to Argos. Puus. ii, 16,1: 
Strabo and Pausanias, the following | ¢« KAewsir 34 elow ds “Apyos 580) 
books have been consulted. Gell’s | 3f0. 7% may de8pdow edCdvois, mad 
Itinerary of the Morea; Dodwell’s | deriv éxtropos. f 38 del rot xarow 
Classteal and Topographioal Tour | whov Tpyrod, orev) uv Kal abt 
through Greeos; Lenke’s Travels in | wepiexdrrav dpay, dxhuace 36 dors 
the Morea; Pouqueville’s Voyage | Suws dxirnduordipa. One of them 
dana la Gréos; and the Expédition | was named Kovrowopla, Athen. ii 
de Morés, For the position of Cleonsa, | p. 43: 8&4 ris Kowrowoplas xadov- 
see Strabo, vili. 6, 19: KAewval & | néms, xart rhe dxpdpaay xporBal- 
alot wédtopa drt rf S86 xeluevoy | rouvrw edlva: xphyny vaiua Avieioay 
rh ¢ “Apyous als KédpirBoy dx) | xidvor puxypérepov. The name is lsc 
Addhov weptomoupdyoy wayraxdbey | mentioned by Polyb. xvi. 16, 4, 5; 
nal rereixioptvory Kords* Gor’ ol- | and its direction from Corinth said 
weleos alpfibal pos Sonel rd dderipd- | to be Fyyicra xpds Biores yeep 
wis KAswves, Leake says that there | rds. But whether by this isto be un 
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fut in our time, from its neglected state, it presents diffi- 
culties even to a traveller on horseback? The western 
side of the defile is skirted by a brook, which, rising to 
the north, here forces itself through a dense overgrowth 
of bushes. The rugged rocks are indented by numerous 
fissures and caverns, one of which is now, as it was in 
the time of Pausanias, pointed out as the lair of the Ne- 
mean lion.4 The whole surrounding region presents the 
aspect of a mountainous chain severed and intersected in 
various directions. Over the western heights the pillars 
of the Temple of Jupiter serve to mark the former site of 
Nemea; whilst two leagues southward of Mycenzx, the 
ancient Argos still survives in its modern transformation.® 

It was in the last month of the 111th Olympiad, that 
a youth, whose years could scarcely have exceeded those 
of an Ephebus, was proceeding along this road. He was 
mounted on a dark-coloured steed,® bearing no brand, it 





derstood the carriage-road mentioned 
by Pausanias, or the foot-path, is still 
undetermined. Miller, in his Dori- 
ans, i. p. 79, declares for the former ; 
Leake, on the contrary (iii. 328), 
thinks it more likely that the shorter 
road, which now leads by Aion Oros, 
is meant; and there is some weight 
1n one of his three reasons for this opi- 
pion, viz. that Ptolemsos found the 
cold spring on the height (xara rhy 
axpépeay), an expression whichwould 
scarcely suit the carriage-road. And 
Dodwell (p. 208) says of the Kovro- 
wopla: ‘This wus probably not the 
way which passed through Nemea.’ 
On the other hand, 1t is certain that 
Pausanias does not call the hill, but 
the coach-road itself, Tpnrds, for he 
says, § 4, dveAGodo' 34 és Tay Tpnrdy 
ka) abfis thy ds “Apyos lotow dori 
Muxnyay épalt.c dy dpirrepd, 


* Pouquev. iv. 48: ‘Elle est ac- 
turllement dans un tel état de dégra- 


dation, qu’on a quelque difficulté a 
y voyager & cheval.’ 


4 Pausan, supra: dy rovrois rots 
Bpect rd owrhraioy bri Selvurar row 
Adovros. Cf. Dodwell, p. 207; Leake, 
p- 329. 


5 Expédition de Morés, ii. 147; 
‘ Distance totale, 2 heures 6 minutes.’ 


® In the heroic age carriages were 
frequently used for long journeys, 
In the historic period people mostly 
went on foot, ahd carriages are an 
exception, not the rule; (see notes 
23 and 26 to Se vi.) Even em- 
bassies travelled thus, as appears 
from Aschin. De Falea Lrg. p. SY the 
Still there are instances of horses 
being used, and Demosthenes thus 
accom panies Philip’s ambassadors as 
far as Thebes, Jb. 282: ¢uirOdoar’ 
abrots 81’ dwieray dpicd Ceyn wal 
ouuma yard’ Trrov. Cf. tn Ctesiph, 
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is true, to mark him of celebrated blood, but of a strength 
and mettle not unworthy of the noble form that bestrode 
him. The rider lacked not breadth of chest and shoulders, 
but his frame was rather slim and supple, than thick- 
set and muscular. His slightly tanned neck rose proudly 
and freely, but in the animation of his blue eye was 
blended a languishing expression, betokening him one that 
longed to love and to be loved. Beneath the broad brim uf 
his dark travelling cap crowded an abundance of light- 
coloured locks, while a delicate down besprinkled his cheeks 
and chin. His whole appearance, his noble carriage and 
finely-chiselled profile, bespoke a youth of good descent 
and careful nurture.’ 

A single slave, apparently scarce ten years senior to 
his master, was his only attendant, and strode along man- 
fully in the wake of the steed; though the drops of sweat 
that ran down his forehead, shewed that the bundle on his 
shoulders containing the coverlet for the night, and other 
appliances necessary for a journey, was no light burden for 


a hot sunny day in the month of Skirophorion.® 





p. 467. In Xenophon’s Sympos. 0, 7, 
some of the guosts even arrive ut Cal- 
Hias’ house on horseback, or perhaps, 
as Schneider supposes, order their 
steeds to be brought for the journey 
home. In writing the foregoing de- 
scription, Lucian, Asin. § 1, and 
Appul. Metam. i. p. 12, have been 
kept in view. 


f An almost verbal imitation of 
Cybele’s description of Theagenes. 
Heliod. Mthiop. vii. 10: ebods Tis 
iy ra ordpva wal rubs Gpous, eal roy 
wydva Spbiow Kal éreOepor brép 
rods KAAous af wy, kal els Kopuphr 
obs dwarrar uUmepéxay, ‘yAauKidiry 
> BAdupa Kal dwdpacroy dua Kal 
yopyor mwoorBAdwow, 5 KkaraBdorpu- 
(és wou wdvras dxeivos, rhy wapady 
lors tavOp 7G lodAg wepiorédar. 


* Every one of respectable con- 
dition was accompanied out of doors 
by one or more slaves; (see Excursus 
on The Slaves ;) so also on a journey 
slaves attended, tocarry the sleeping= 
apparatus, orpépera, and the other 

Aristoph. dv. 615: 


otra nev elolwper. dye 8t, KavOla, 
Kol Mavddepe, AapSdvera ra orpenare. 


Cf. Ran. 12. Xenoph. Memor. iii. 13,6, 
is very explicit: “AAAou 3¢ Adyorror, 
ds waperdin paxpdy d3dy ropevéals, 
Hpero airrdy, al nat copriav kpape. 
Ma Af, otk ery’, fon. Gadd 7d 
iudrioy, Méwos 8 édwopetuv, apn, ? 
nal dxdAovOds cor AxvdAovOer; "Hxo- 
Aovde, tpn. Tdrepov, tpn, xevds, Fj 
dépcov ti; Sépwr, wh A”, bon, rd ve 
orpduara wal rh trAAa oxedy. The 
pack or receptacle for these things 


ew 
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The two wayfarers had arrived at a spot where the wall 
of rock on the east curved inwards semicircularly, leaving 
space for a green carpet-like lawn, surrounded by a thick 
bosquet of blooming myrtles and oleanders ; between which 
a holly-bush here and there protruded the pointe of its 
glistening leaves, as if to protect the luxuriant foliage. 
Just at the foot of this leafy curtain, amidst the boulders 
seattered around, exuberant ferns extended their bright- 
green fans; and the nakedness of the rocks was sparingly, 
though picturesquely clothed with branches of red~fruited 
arbutus, and tufts of the yellow-blossomed sage.® The 
rider drew up, and turning to his slave, said, ‘Manes, 
how high is the sun?’ ‘The fourth hour is passed for 
certain,’ replied the other. ‘Let us stop here then; 
’twere hard to find a more inviting spot for our morn- 
ing meal, The projecting rocks will shield us from the 
burning rays of the sun; while these moss-grown boulders 
seem placed purposely for the repose of the wanderer, and 
the spring which bubbles from the rock up yonder, pro- 
mises us a refreshing draught.’ With these words he 
sprang from his horse, rubbed the foam and froth from his 





was called orpwparddeopor: Plato, 
Theat. p. 176; Atschin. de falsa Leg. 
278: ovwnxoAobiouy 8 abrg brOpwrot 
360 onpawardderna pépovres, dy Se 
te drépy robrov &s abrds en, 
rdAayroy dvi» adpyuplov. It was 
afterwards culled orpapareds, Poll. 
vii. 79; x.187. Pollux seems not to 
restrict their use to the journey. The 
weight borne by theslaves was some- 
times considerable. Itis true silver 
money is not meant in the passage of 
Aischines; but see Theophr. Char. 
30: re duorotie tribeivar peiCoy 
gorrloy, 4 Suvara: pdpeyv. Hven 
when the master was on horseback, 
still theslave followed on foot, though 
part of the baggage may have been 
carried by the horse. Lucian, Asin. 
1 Twos 5¢ we KaTipye al rd oxety, 


xal Gepdwor hrorobba els, 


* These are the plants and shrubs 
which reaJly grow in this xegion. Ses 
Pouqueville, p. 148: ‘le Trété, dans 
lequel coulent le riviére et les eaux de 
la sourcede Rito au milieu d'un fourré 
épais de myrtes, de lauriers-roses et 
d’arbustes.’ The holly, tlex agutfo- 
lium, Linn., Greacd wpivos dypla, is 
also to be found between Corinth and 
Nemea: ‘nne campagne converte de 
petits buissons et de houx. Lepéd. ds 
Morée, iii.35. The strawberry-tree, 
arbutus unedo, is indigenous through- 
out Greece. The yellow sage, salvia 
pomifera, apdeor, (now danopaxta) 
abounds in the vicinity, Dodwell, 
228, says: ‘ This plant is common in 
the rocky places in Greece.’ 
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neck and back with a handful of leaves, and then turned 
him loose to enjoy himself among the tall grass, at which, 
in passing, he had already nibbled hastily..° Meanwhile 
Manes had lost no time in depositing his bundle, and 
drew from it bread, Sicilian cheese, and dried figs, with 
some fresh ones gathered on the road; not to mention 
leeks and onions collected in the same manner, and set 
apart by him for his private use.'!' A small skin full of 
Mendwan wine—a present from their host at Argos— 
and a silver drinking cup,'* completed the preparations 
for the frugal breakfast, the best relish for which was 
their morning’s exercise. 

Manes soon clambered up to the eminence, where the 
spring spouted forth abundantly from the rock, and 
brought the earthen vessel filled with water, whose cool- 
ness proved an admirable freshener to the wine, already 


sormewhat flat from the warmth of the day. 
The youth had concluded his repast, and was reposing 


'¢ Vid. Appul. Metam. i. p. 18. 


1! There is no doubt that Grecian 
hospitality allowed the wayfarer to 
eat of the fruit growing by the road- 
side. Plato, Leg. viii. p. 845: day 38 
tdvos dwi8nphioas oxdpas exiOuuG pa- 
yeiy, Siaropevduevos ras S8obs, ris piv 
yervalas (drdépas, yervaley orapu- 
adv } ovnwy) drrécOw, day BolAnra, 
we? dvds dicorodfouv, xepls rite, 
Edvia Sexduevos: rijs 38 dypolxou 
Aeyoudens Kal ray rowdrov 6 vdpnos 
elpyéroo wh Kowwvely huty robs kH- 
vous. The distinction between éxdpa 
yervala, and dypoikos, is explained 
by the context. He evidently means 
certain sorts of grapes; for instance, 
thoee not used for must, but for the 
table, Afterwards, speaking of ap- 
ples, pears, pomegranates, &c., he 
says: Edvep 38, xabderep dwdpas, dédore 
Kal rar roodrwr pdroxor yu. 





Leeks and onions were very much 
esteemed, especially by the lower 
orders. See Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4,8: 
Td uty yap ‘Ounpicdy exeivo, npdjvos 
worod Sov, vabrais Kal xeownadrass 
uardrov 2 Bartredow ererhderov Fy, 
See aleo Excursus on Zhe Meals. 


* As with the Germans, so among 
the Greeks, in every family not quite 
indigent were to be found some 
little articles of silver-plate, such as 
cups, aud so forth, serving partly for 
snerifices, partly for the table. See 
Oic. Verr.iv.21. Drinking vessels are 
frequently mentioned, and they were 
also carried onajourney. An instance 
occurs in Demosth. in Timoth, p.1198. 
The xvuBlor (Id. in Huerg. 1166), 
which belouged to the freed-man was 
doubtless of silver, alse the plunderers 
would never have 40 multreated the 
woman in order to obtain it, 
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comfortably on the mossy slab, when a second traveller 
wound round the corner of the crag, and made straight 
for the spot, with which he seemed already to be well 
acquainted. He was on foot and unaccompanied; and his 
dress, though respectable, did not betoken particularly 
flourishing means; but his powerful figure and resulute 
bearing were admirably united with a litheness and acti- 
vity of limb, which could only have been acquired by a 
complete course of training in the Gymnasiwm. The 
manly beauty of his features corresponded well with the 
symmetry of his person. That lively eye beneath the 
lofty brow, which was encircled bya wreath of raven locks, 
betrayed an acute understanding, and keen powers of ob- 
servation ; while the well-turned mouth, besides a slight 
expression of shrewdness, bespoke much good humour and 
benevolence. His form might be well likened to that of a 
Hermes in the flush of incipient manhood. He seemed 
neither surprised nor annoyed at finding the resting-place 
pre-occupied, for he walked up, and with a friendly salu- 
tation greeted the first comer, who returned it with no less 
eordiality, and invited the other to a share of the natural 
retreat. For a few moments the stranger examined 
thoughtfully the features of the stripling. Some dim and 
distant reminiscence of a similar face, seon of yore, seemed 
gradually to dawn upon his mind. ‘We seem bound to 
the same goal,’ was his answer, as he presently loosened 
the clasp of his chlamys, and proceeded to accept the 
invitation, ‘I have observed the footmarks of your 
steed; you are on your way to Cleonm.’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
replied the other, ‘by Cleonw to Corinth.’ ‘In that case 
we can travel in company, that is, if you will tarry till I 
have got cooler, and mounted to yonder fountain, which 
the benevolent nymph pours forth to refresh the traveller.’ 
‘Right willingly,’ replied the fair-haired one; ‘but there 
is no need to toil up the ascent. Go, Manes, fill the hy- 
dia anew, and bring hither the goblet and wine, that I 
may pledge my future companion in a cup of welcome.’ 
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The offer was gratefully accepted, and Manes soon returnea 
with the sparkling beverage. ‘May every drop in this 
goblet,’ said the youth, as he presented it to the stranger, 
‘become a never-failing fountain of hearty good-will be- 
tween us. You possess, in a wonderful degree, the gift of 
winning a man’s confidence: though but a moment since 
we were perfect strangers, I already feel marvellously 
drawn towards you: I hope we shall be friends.’ ‘* Zeus 
Philios grant it be so,’ replied the other as he received 
the cup and emptied it. His look again rested on the 
stripling, whose features he seemed to scan attentively. 
‘Peradventure, however, we are not quite such strangers 
to each other as you think,’ continued he; ‘and this is 
not perhaps the first time that we have partaken of the 
same salt.!* At all events we are compatriots, for though 
your speech has somewhat of a foreign accent, there is no 
mistaking the Athenian ; so I shall have to put only halt 
the question of the Homeric heroes: 


Who art thou, and whence among men? Where dwellest thou, where 
dwell thy parents ? 


‘Doubtless,’ rejoined with a smile the person to 
whom this query was addressed, ‘doubtless, I can lay 
claim to the name of an Athenian burgher; Dut it is 
no wonder if, after six years’ absence, I do not speak 
the dialect of my native city with such purity as you. 
But to answer the other portion of the question; my 
name is Charicles, son of Charinos; a family of some dis- 
tinction, even though it cannot trace its descent either 
from Hercules or Hermes.“ But I am the sole surviving 


IS ‘AA@PY KoWwwvely Was & prover- 
bial expression for duorpdwe(ow yerd- 
70a. Lucian, Asin. 1. 


14 The desire of having a long an- 
eestrul tree, and of claiming descent 
if possible from some god or hero, 
need not excite our wonder in the 


ease of the Greeks, who assigned 
to the whole human race a divine 
origin of no very remote date; while 
the genealogies of the heroic age af- 
forded abundant materials on which 
the heralds of a later time might exer- 
else their ingenuity. When also, so 
strict a line of demarcation existed 
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scion of my race, born to the great joy of my father, after 
he had been married six years without having an heir, 
that is, if,—he stopped thoughtfully and earnestly sur- 
veyed a ring on the fourth finger of the left hand. ‘If 
what your mother told you be true,’ laughingly rejoined 
the other, who, to judge from the expression of his face, 
had now become convinced of what before he had only 
surmised. ‘That is a point on which we cannot do 
better than imitate Telemachus, and hope for the best. 
But what was the cause of so lengthened an absence from 
Athens? Now-a-days Attic burghers migrate not unfre- 
quently to the richer plains of Asia.'® Maybap your father 
also was one of those whose motto is, “‘There rest, where 
you fare best.”'6 Or did he fancy that he would be 
better able to finish your education abroad? Are you 
not afraid that this may prove a reproach to you in a 
city, where the great boast of an exemplary burgher is, 


to have avoided all unnecessary journeyings ?’'” 
‘It was no such motive that in- 


no, replied Charicles. 


‘Ob' 





between strangers and citizens, and 
certain families enjoyed ancient privi- 
leges, pride of ancestry might natu- 
rally be expected, though it was often 
pitied or derided by sensible men. 
See Aristoph. Nubes, 48, where the 
words, &yqua MeyaxAdous toh Meya- 
xAdous ddeApidijy, allude no doubt to 
Alcibiades, who boasted his descent 
on the father's side from Ajax, while 
his mother Deinomacha, daughter of 
Megacles, belonged to the race of the 
Alemsonidw. The orator Andocides 
traced his descent, we are told, to 
Ulysses, and thence to Hermes and 
Zeus. Plut. Alcid. 21; Dee. Orat. vit. 
iv.p. 347. An instructive passage on 
the worth of such old nobility occurs 
in Plato, Theet. 174, and is the more 
valuable as the philosopher was him- 
selfon both sides of ancient and noble 
families. 


16 This had happened onrlior. Thua 
Holos pleads in his father's favour: 
e 8 ey Alvp ywpogirci, rodre ob 
dwocrrepiy ye ray els rhy wéAw 
davrdy obBevds, ab3’ drepas wéAews 
moAlins yeyernutvos, Sorrep érdoous 
dp robs piv els rhy Fwreipov lévras 
wal olxovrras dy rois woAqulois rots 
Suerdpacs, kel Slkas ard fuuBdrawy 
duty ducaloudrous. Antiph. de Cade 
Herod. p. 744. Nobody was prohibited 
from so doing (Plato, Crito, 61), but 
still it could not be accoptublo to the 
stato, 


© The principle, ubi bene, bi 
patria, is notnow. It is the leading 
idea of the Aves of Aristophanes, and 
Hermes is made to express tho senti- 
ment quite plainly in Pid, 1161; 
warpls ydp dove sao’, ty" av wpdrry ris ob. 


* See Plato, who says: Tale 32 
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duced my father to change his abode; no one could 
have been more anxious than he to give his son a genuine 


wAeloras wéAcow, Gre obdaucas ed- 
yopoundvas, oddev Siaddpe: puper dat 
Sexouévous re abrots tévous, ral av- 
Tous els ras BAAas éxucwud(orras 
xéves, Srav ériGuphon tis &xodn- 
ulas Sen otv Kal dwére, efre véos, 
efre xal wpecBbrepos Sy. Leg. xii. 
p-950. He disapproves of the liberty 
being conceded to every one of tra- 
velling when and where he would: 
Tipsrov pey vewrépp erav rerrapd- 
xovra mh didoreo dkwrodnucty pndtauy 
enianas, re Se lle under), Snuoolgd’ 
koro khpviw } xpecBelaus, } xal rict 
Sewpois. p. 951. No such prohibi- 
tive law actually existed anywhere ; 
though the words rats wAcloras +6- 
\eot may indicate that certain re- 
strictions were occasionally enforced. 
Most Athenians had to make frequent 
journeys on business, but travelling 
into other countries, merely for plea- 
sure, and with no important object, 
was another matter; and it was the 
duty of a good burgher not to indulge 
in such absence. So in Plato, Crizo, 
52, Socrates says: Kal otf’ dx) Gew- 
play wémwore én Tis méAews étHAdes, 
Eri wh Sorat els 'IoOudy, otre BAdoce 
oddapndce, ef ph wor orparevo'dpevos. 
otre BAAny éxothow arodnulay wd- 
wore, Sowep of GAror KvOpwroit, obd’ 
driOuula we GAAns wédews, 08d’ BA- 
Aww voucov CraBev lddvas GAAR 
Huets oor Exavol Auer kal 4 hyerdpa 
wédts. How far any control was ex- 
ercised in the matter is hard to say ; 
yet it seoms certain that passports 
were required for a journey abroad. 
Thus in Aves, 1212, Peisthetseros asks 
Iris on her entering the new state, 

whpayid’ exes rapa rey weAapyor; ‘IP. rf 

TO KAKOP 5 
Il. ova tAaBas; "IP. vyratracs udv; IT. obde 


wip Borov 
irdBarew dpvidapxos ovdais oo. wapey 5 


on which the Scholiast remarks, ofoy» 
obpBorov ex) rE ovyxwpnOijva: wap- 
eAdeiv. Cf. Plaut. Capt. ii. 8, 90, 
where Roman customs are by no 
means necessarily intended. Another 
remarkable passage, Zrén. iii. 8, 65, 
almost seems to hint at some sort of 
police for the surveillance of persons 
arriving. The odpayis of Aristo- 
phanesis nothing but the passport ac- 
credited with the state-seal,ortheseal 
itself. Seo Béckh’s Publ. Econ. p. 207. 
A fuct of great interest we gather 
from Strabo, who tells us, (ix. 3, 1,) 
that the Ozole had the evening-stax 
engraved on their state-seal: %xoucl 
re én) rf} Synpoolg eppayid: Toy éomepos 
aartépa eykexapayuévoy, The ovp- 
Podov is not quite the same, being 
any object given a person as his cre- 
dentials or token of recommendation. 
So a line quoted from Euripides by 
Kustath. ad Itad. vi. 169 : 


fdvocs re wepmrecy oppor’, ot Spdoovet oc’ ev, 


The purpose and nature of these ovp- 
Bova is more clear from Lysias de 
Bonts Aristoph. 628, Sri frAaBe otp- 
Bodoy wapa, BactAdws rot ueydAow 
gidAns wey xpuojs. Andagain, p. 629, 
wohAGy yap dyabdy Kal BArAwv xpn- 
drwy ebwophoev 2 1d obuBoror 
dv xdoy ri Yrelpp. The same kind 
of accrediting was usual in private 
transactions, though here the odpufo- 
Aov was merely an impression of the 
signet-ring. Plaut. Pscud, i. 1, 58; 
¥a causa miles hic reliquit symbolum, 
Hixpressam in cera ox anulo suam inugi- 
nem, 

Ut qui buo afferret ojus similem symbolum, 
Oum co simul me mitterot. 

Of. 4. i1.2,52; Bacchid. ii. 3, 29; and 
Klutarch, Artax. 18. Of this deserip- 
tion, too, are the odufoAa mentioned 
in Poll, ix. 71, which are similar to the 
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Attic education.!®§ Often have I heard him talk with 
indignation of those fathers who appointed, as their sons’ 
pedagogues, uneducated slaves with their language full 
of barbarisms; or who showed themselves indifferent as 
to the selection of a proper school for their children. 
Even in the choice of a nurse for me he was vastly pai~ 
ticular. The distress which prevailed at the period of my 
birth gave him the opportunity of gaining the services of 
a respectable female of the middle class, who was reduced 
to rather indigent circumstances; and all my attendants 
moreover, both male and female, were subjected to a striet 
scrutiny, to ascertain whether they were thoroughly Greek 
in speech and habits. Even now, I recall to mind with 
pleasure, how the aged Manto, while the other slaves were 
all busy at the loom around my mother, would beguile 
the winter’s evening with pleasant stories. But, it was 
not till some time after, that I perceived the difference 
between these sensible tales and legends, and the absurd 
ghost-stories, of which nurses and waiting-maids are 
usually so fond. Then again, my pedagogue!—he was, 
to be sure, a cross old fellow, who was rather hard upon 
me at times, if I chanced to use my left hand instead 
of my right at meals, or sat with one leg across the other, 
or if, on my way to school, I peradventure lifted up my 
eyes from the dirt in the street just to have a peep at 
some swallow, that was being greeted joyfully as the 
harbinger of spring.’® But after all, he did so merely 


RE HTT: 





tessere hospitaics; and so also those 
referred toinan Athenian inscription, 
a decree in honour of Strato of Sidon: 
woinodciw 3% nal otuBora 4 BovdA} 
mpos Tov BacirAda roy Xidevlwv, Srws 
ay 5 Simos 6 ’AGnvaley 139, édv vt 
wréury 6 BBevleov Barircds sednevos 
THs wédAews, Kal é Bast es 6 Sudw- 
vloy edy bray wdury tie ds abroy 6 
Bijuos 6'APnvalwy. Marmor. Oxon. ii, 
24+; Béekh, Corp, Inser. Gr.i. p. 126 

As Béckh remarks, these oduBora 


have nothing to do with the state- 
treaties which are nlso called by tho 
game name; butare thenmbuseadors' 
credentials, and therefore are also in 
some sort essere hoapitales, 


18 Soo Becursus on Scena st. for all 
the dotuily respecting education. 


'® The Greek longed, oven moro 
eagerly than we do, for the return of 
the bird of spring. Hones the prover- 
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because he was full of notions about Old-Attic subordina- 
tion and decorum.’ 

‘Your father must have been a man of great wealth, 
remarked the other, ‘or he would scarce have paid more 
attention to these touches of Attic refinement than toa 
slave’s general usefulness.’ ‘He was far from rich,’ an- 
swered Charicles, ‘and, besides, he had expended consider~ 
able sums on Trierarchies, Choregies, and other patriotic 
contributions; but in every thing connected with my 
education he spared no outlay; and I can well remember 
how wroth he once was with a friend, for advising him to 
send me to the cheaper school of Elpias at the Theseion,™ 
instead of to Hermippos, of whose reputation as a teacher, 
at that time, you have doubtless heard.’ 

The youth smiled, and said, ‘He is not unknown te 
me; but then, how came it that your father left Athens, 
and kept you so long away from it?’ ‘It was no voluntary 
act on his part,’ rejoined the other; ‘but an unlucky 
concatenation of events, of which some worthless syco- 
phants took advantage, to effect his exile. You, surely, 
recollect the consternation at Athens, after the luckless 
battle of Charonea ?’ 

‘Recollect it! Never will the terror of that day, on 
which the unhappy tidings arrived, fade from my memory. 
Even now I see in fancy the people rushing hurriedly 
through the streets to the assembly ;—free-born dames 
standing at their doors, almost forgetful of decorum, amid 
their painful anxiety; and tremblingly questioning the 


bial exclamation of joy, Spa réa, xeAu- 
Séy. Thus in Aristoph. Hguié. 419, 
oxdparbe, waides. avy dpad’; wpa vda, 
xeAsdv, 
nnd the comic lamentof Mnesilochus, 
Thesmoph. 1: 
"QO Zev, xeAcdov dpa wére pargoeras. 
Our own proverb, too, ‘ One swallow 


does not make a summer,’ was identi- 
rally currentamong theGreeks. Aris- 


tot. Ethic. Nic. i. 6, ula yap xerrdd» 
fap ob wore, So also the gled-kite, 
Yer.vos, which returned still earlier, 
wassaluted with joy. Aves, 712. And 
tb. 500, we have apoxvaAwbeio ban rois 
lerivors. Of. Schol. on the passage 


*® The school mentioned Demosth. 
de Corona, 270, where Aachines and 
his father performed menisl offices. 
Of. Apollon.and Liban. Viz. Alschin. 
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passers-by as to the safety of their husbands, their fathers, 
and their brothers ;—hoary veterans, long released by law 
from military service, parading the streets in the habili- 
ments of war;—and what a wound was inflicted on 
Attic pride, when the slaughter of three thousand of her 
burghers reduced the city to the desperate resource of 
manumitting the slaves, making the allies free burghers, 
and reinstating the infamous in the social privileges which 
they had forfeited.’ 2! 

‘Your description is a faithful one,’ continued Chari- 
cles. ‘Though but a boy, scarcely more than fourteen at 
that time, and troubling myself little about public matters, 
I can speak to the depression that universally prevailed ; 
and there were few families, methinks, who were more 
painfully alive than ours to the horrors in prospect for 
them. My father had taken ship only a few hours hefore 
the dreadful tidings came.* He had advanced a large 
sum to a Lycian merchant, to trade with wine and other 
goods to Crete, and return to Athens with a cargo of 
Egyptian corn; the proper period for the merchant’s 
return had elapsed some time, when my father heard that 
the ship had run into Epidauros, and the freight been sold. 
Alarmed, not only for the safety of his capital, but also for 
his own, lest he should be accused of lending money for 
illegal traffic,™ he seized the opportunity, though ill at the 





31 ‘Word for word from Lycurg. in 
Leocr. p. 166. 


3 Lycurgus says, To yeyorbs wdfos 
TP Shp xpooryyéAero. It would 
seen that the news first reached the 
Prytaneion, and was then told to the 
people, as appears from comparing 
this with the tranenctions on the tak- 
ing of Elatein. éowdpa yap fy. Fuce 3 
&yyéhrAwy tis &s robs xpurdves, as 
'EAdrea warelAnmret, .. Th 3 bore- 
pale ue re nudpa of wey mpurdvers 
ty BovAhy éxdaouy eis To BovAeuTh- 


prow’ duets 8 els rhy dxranolaw dxo- 
peverBbe .. , Kal werd Tatra, ds ac- 
GAbev 4 Bovad, Kad darfiryyetAar ra 
mpoonyyeanéva faurois, nal troy §- 
movta woofrywyov, KA. Demosth. 
de Coron, 284. 


* Tho mannor in which concerns 
of this kind wero conducted, appears 
from the orations of Demosthenos 
against Lacritos and Dionysodoros. 
Seo Béckh, Publ. Econ. p. 182-130. 


% There was a law which for- 
bade any Athenian to lend monoy for 
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time, of embarking in a vessel bound for that port, being 
determined to call his fraudulent debtor to a personal 
account. He succeeded in finding him, and extracted a 
promise of payment immediately on the cargo being sold: 
the excitement of the journey had, however, made him 
worse, and he was so powerfully affected at the account of 
the misfortunes of Athens, which, soon after, arrived at 
Epidauros, that he fell violently sick, and could not leave 
the place. The rascally Lycian profited by his illness, and, 
with the unsold portion of his cargo, set sail for Athens, 
where circumstances gave him a prospect of obtaining 4 
better market; and where my father, only half conva- 
lescent, found him on his return. The city had recovered 
from its panic, there being no immediate calamity in view, 
as Philip had conducted himself with moderation ; this was, 
however, only the signal for all sorts of nefarious intriguing 
against all who might seem in any way to have been con- 
nected with these disasters.’ ‘I can guess the upshot,’ 
exclaimed the stranger. ‘Your father wus doubtless accused 
of deserting his country in the moment of danger, contrary 
to the express decree of the people.’ * 

‘Just so. Nobody would have ever dreamt of prefer- 
ring such a charge, had not the vile Lycian, in order to 
escape from his liabilities, and avoid the two-fold accusa- 
tion, bribed two notorious sycophants. At first my father 
treated their threatened accusation with contempt ;—but 
when he met here and there a growing coldness among his 
acquaintance, and learnt that two powerful demagogues, 
his personal foes, were about to appear against him, he 
began to consider the danger of staking his life on a 
moment of passionate excitement ; he bethought him of the 
untimely fate of Lysicles and others,” and of the disgrace 


the purpose of buying corn destined | ** He was condemned to death on 
for foreign ports. See Bockh, iid. _ the accusation of Lycurgus. See the 
p. 88, and Demosth. is Laorit.941. | fine passage of the oration, preserved 
in Diod. Sic. xvi, 85. 
* Lycurg. et ceoer. p. 147. 
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that might ensue to his family; and with the consciousness 
of perfect innocence, he determined to evade the accusation. 

‘It was indeed a moment of sorrow and consterna- 
tion when my father, who had secretly made all the neces- 
sary preparations for departure, told us one evening that 
we must leave Athens, and sojourn in the land of the 
stranger. Instead of embarking openly by day, and in the 
presence of a crowd of leave-taking friends, we stole in the 
dead of night through the small gate, towards the shore, 
where the ship was waiting for us, and on board 6f which 
our slaves had already placed the baggage.” We first 
sailed for Troezene, but as severe epidemic disorders were 
then prevailing there,** we departed and went to Sicily, and 
abode five years at Syracuse. It was but a few months 
ago that news reached my father that his friends had suc- 
ceeded in establishing his innocence, and procuring permis- 
sion for his return; but the intelligence arrived too late, as 
the next day was the last he had to live. My mother had 
died a few months previously, and so [ am returned alone, 
full of tearful regret, and yet of yearning anticipation ; 
for, after all, nothing can replace one’s fatherland. Fair 
too, above all towns beside, is Athens; though my father 
was wont to assert that it was full of attraction for the 
visitor, but replete with dangers to its own inhabitants.’ * 

‘His remark was a just one, said the other. *‘ What 


* The flight of Leocrates has 
served as the type here, with but few 
changes. cvonevarduevos & ele pera 
tay olxerdy dx) toy AduBor narexd- 
Kio, Tis ves 4dn wep) rhy derhy 
dtopudons’ nal wept Selany dvlay 
abrds pera ris érafpas Eipnvldos 
kara peony Thy ducrhy 8d ris Tal. 
dos e&eA@by xpds Thy vaivy xpod- 
érAevoe xal dxero petyor. Lycurg. 
p. 148. Cf. t. p. 178, where the de- 
parture from the harbour is depicted, 
bed xdvray rar plrwy dpduevor nad 
hwooreAAduevot, Cf. Antiph. de Ve- 


nef. p. 613. Lucian, Amores, 6. 


8 Isocr. Zgin. 12, gives s some: 
what similar account of the misfor- 
tunes of a family, and adds, &r: 7d 
xwplow (Tpoliva) dxupidvero rord- 
des elves. Epidemic, not ondemic 
disorders must be meant, 


™® According to ASlian, Var. ist. 
xii. 52, Ieocrates compared Athens 
to a courtvean, whose charms might 
excite & temporary pleasure, though 
no one would choose to huve hur fora 
wife: Kal ody Kal rhy "A@nvalwy wéAur 
dveridnunou pay elvar 7oloerqr, Kal 
Kard ye rovrs weerow roy ward 
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the pupil is to the eye, that is Athens to Hellas. But 
its people are volatile and fickle; as easily inspired with 
any noble thought, as they are hurried away into acts 
of injustice and atrocity ;—now moved even to tears 
by the tragic end of an Cidipus, or the woes of unhappy 
Trojan women,—now hastening from thence, to entangle 
the house of a fellow-citizen in a web of malicious trickery, 
and plunge it into ruin and despair; a spoiled child, full 
of vanity and humours; basking in the sunshine of a 
former age, the spots of which are hidden by the light 
of noble deeds; pluming itself on the empty name of pure 
Hellenic blood, and on having been the first to recognize 
law and justice, while it yet fosters in its bosom a most 
venomous brood of worthless sycuphants, and subjects every 
law to the caprice of the moment; with the name of free- 
dom for ever in its mouth, yet threatening every careless 
word that may not please the people’s humour with death 
or banishment. And then again its character presents a 
most pleasing union of the grave and gay. Blithe and 
gladsome is the life of the Athenian, who is ever contented, 
provided he has something to wrangle about or laugh at. 
He is equally capable of appreciating the grandest crea- 
tions of the tragic stage, and the most farcical caricatures 
of comedy; he enjoys alike the society of the most staid 
philosopner, and of the flightiest hetera. Penurious is he 
at home, and mean at the table of the money-changer, 
but most lavish when he wishes to cut a grand figure in a 
churegia, or pass for an admirer of vertu.’ ® 





phy “EAAdSa Siapéperw’ evoujiom 58 | application of Homer's linu has the 
kopoAy uncer elvat, sume pit as the simile of Isocrates, 
_ | andin both we read the voice of anti- 

» When Aristotle was asked his | guity, which, though extolling the 
»pinien of Athens—rls dorw 4 74” | yonown of Athens, complains uo lesa 
AGnvalev wécs; he answered, wey- | loudly of the want of pursonal seeu- 
tdAn. GAA’ éy abrg rity there; which 1s to be ascribed 
lyxvy én’ dyxvn yypdone, cixow 8 dri | purtlyto the form of the government, 
OUKips partly tothe idiosyncrasy of tho Athe- 
linn, Var, Hist, ii 74, This witty nian people. The words vf Philo, ii. 
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‘My father thought of them pretty much as you do 


said Charicles. 


‘But, as you now know more about me 





467 : Swep év dpOarug Képn, F ev Wuxt 
Aoyiopos, Toi7’ éy “EAAdS: *AGval, 
and those of Dicwarch. Stat. Gree, 
p. 10: 8cor af Aorral xéAves xpds re 
jdovhy xal Blou iidp@worr rev cypdy 
Giapépovet, rovodroy tHY AolxaY 
worewy Tay "AOnvalwe mapadAdr- 
ret, area just tribute to the intel- 
lecrual and mercantile supremacy of 
Athens And Athenseus,i p. 20, com- 
paring various cities, says: “AAefay- 
Tpdw: wey rhy xpuotjy, 'Avrioxéwy 58 
Thy xodny, Nixounidwy 8& Thy wept- 
KONA, mposers 5k 

Thy Aapmpordrny méAcwr tracer, drécas 

& Zevs avadalver, 

ras 'Abhvas Aéyw, Cf, Alciph. Epist. 
ii. 8: SAny ey rats’ Abhvots Thy “EA- 
Adda, SAny Thy *lovlay. But besides 
this external splendour,Athensmight 
boast of being a genuine patron of 
science and art, a very temple of the 
muses, and a school for all Greece. 
So Thueyd. ii. 41; and Isoer, Paneg. 
p. 68: rorobroy droddvorwev 7 wdAts 
hay wepl rd ppovely Kal Aéyew robs 
RArous aybpdwous, Sod’ ol ravrns 
pabyral r&v trArowv Bddonarto yeyd- 
vaot, But the vanity of the inhabi- 
tants was so assiduously fostered by 
the orators and demagogues, that 
an arrogant contempt of other states 
sprung up among them. Even De- 
mosthenes betrays this weaknoss, de 
Fad. Alex. p. 218; and Isoer. adv. 
Callim. 19, says: viv 80 eida:uord- 
orarot Kal cwppovéoraro ray “EX- 
Afvey Sorotper elyat. Every funeral 
oration teems with their former great 
deeds in behalf of Greece, and puts 
prominently forward their claim to 
the dubious honour of being the only 
Autochthones in Greece. Of more 
significance than this inflated com- 
mon-place, are the earnest words of 


Lycurgus, in Leoer. p. 170: (6 dijuos) 
bs xpe@rov dx) rq abtdéxOwy elvas tat 
crAeddepos éoeuydvero * and the chorus 
in Aristoph. Vespa, 1076, says, 

"Arrexot, povoe Sinalers eivryeveis avToXOoves. 
The notion abréxOw» elva: has been 
variously interpreted. Originally it 
meant that the people of Attica wore 
indigenous, neither having been ex- 
pelled from anywhere, nor having im- 
migrated of their own accord, but Thy 
xapay hel of abro) oixodyres. Thucyd. 
ii. 86 Lesbon. Protrept. p 22, iseven 
more explicit: of wey BAAa wdvres 
“EAAnves ex THs oerépas airrdy 
perastdyres olxotow gkacro: abray, 
eteadoavres érépous, kal abrol éfe- 
Aabdvres dp’ érdpwy, Kad Kare rod: 
Sto péperbe kauxthpara dperiis. ot 
yap enrdénre rijs aperépas airran 
trd ob8apdv dvOpdwov, otre éferd- 
gavres érépous abrol olxeire. Thoy 
also considered themselves yrryereis, 
#.e. earth-born, in thw literal sense 
of the word. So Demosth, Funedr. p. 
1890: od yap jdvoy eis wardp’ abrots 
kal tay byw wprydver kar’ &y3pa 
dveveynety dndore thy plow tery, 
GAA’ els SAny nowy Thy Urdpxouca 
warplda, Fs abrdxGoves Suodcy iv- 
rat elvat pévo: yap xdyraw dvOpd- 
woy ef howxep ipucay, rabrny Sencar 
kal rots é& abramy wapé8wxay* and 
Plato, Menez. p. 287: adréxGovas 
Kal rg Syri dv warpld: olkovy~as Kal 
(avras, kal rpepoudvous obx txd py 
Tpuas, &¢ BAAo, GAA’ bord unrpds, 
ris xepas éy f grovy, The idea that 
in Attica the pure Grociun blood 
could have ever been adulterated with 
that of foreigners, isscouted in Menez, 
p. 245: &An’ adrol "EAAnves, ob pito- 
BdpPapot, olkotuer’ and agnin in Isoer. 
Paneg. p. 56: rabryy yap oixot 
nav, oby drdpous dxBadérraz, off 
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than my mere name, tell me yours also: I seem to have 
an indistinct notion that we have met in days of yore.’ 
‘ Charicles!’ exclaimed the youth, as he walked up and 


looked straight into the other’s face. 


‘I knew you at our 


very first salute ; but you have no recollection of me, I see. 


tohuny naradaBdyres, 008’ ex wod- 
Asay eOvay uryddes cudreyévres, GAN’ 
pirw Karas nal yrnolws yeyévayer, 
for & Fowep Epupey, rabrny *Exov- 
res dwayta roy xpdvoy S:aredoiimey, 
wird xOoves Byres. Antisthenes (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 1) ridiculed the immense 
value attached to this distinction, 
and classed them with snaile: fAcye 
under elya: xoxaArdy Kal drrerdBav 
eyeverrépous, In proportion as the 
Athenians loved to be flattered about 
their ancient renown, so they could 
not endure to hear reproof or any 
unpleasant truths; and thus in astate 
that plumed itself on being freest of 
the free, freedom of speech was fot- 
tered by the caprice of the public. 
This intolerance is animadverted on 
by Isocrates, de Pace, 5: éya olda 
pey, Sri axpdcayrds dorw évarriod- 
vOa. rats teerdépass Siavolas nal Sri, 
Sypoxparlas otons, ovK fore wap- 
bnola, wahy avOdde pay rots appo- 
wmeordrow Kal pydery iudy porrl- 
(overly, dy 38 rq Oedrpy rois kwppdo- 
&dacndvAos . .. » wpos 8% robs émt- 
wAnrroyvras Kal you€erotyras suas 
oStm siarlberbe SvondrAws, Sowep 
Tobs Kandy vi riy wédkw epyaloud- 
vous, Again Aristot. ds Repub. v.10: 
wal yap  Snuoxparla 4 reAevrala 
rupayvls dori’ and he adds: Kal yap 
6 Sijpos alvas BolAera pdvapxos. 
3d wal 3d KéAak wap’ aupordpois 
S&riyzos. Of. Plutarch, Demosth. 26; 
and, Aristoph. Mguiz. passim. And 
what was this 8jyos? Huthydemos 
replies, ro’s wévnras Tv xoALTaG?, 
(Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 87,) which 


is e better definition than those ot 
the philosophers. Aristot. de Rep. 
vi. 2. See Hermann’s Gr. Staatsalt, 
for a capital estimate of the cha- 
racter of the djos. The inordinate 
taste for litigation was a special 
trait of the Athenian public. See 
the apposite remark, Lucian, Jea- 
romen. 16: robs Alyurrlous -yewp- 
yotrras éréBrerov. ral 6 dolmé 52 
éveropedero, Kal 5 Kiauké éAgoreve, 
kal 6 Adxoy duacriyotro, wal é 
"AOnvaios éucdero. So also Xenoph. 
de Repub. Athen. 8, 2, and Aves, 40: 
"AGnvaio: & act 
éwi tv 8ccdv ddover wavra ray Blov. 

The character of the people, as 
shewn in the Market,the Gymnasium, 
and the Theatre, will be discussed 
hereafter. The preceding estimate of 
the Athenian character will scarcely 
appear too severe to an unprejudiced 
student of the orators. See Dio Chry- 
£08, Or. xiii. p. 427, and xxxi. p. 574. 
The distinction drawn between the 
"Arricoh and 'A@nvator, (Dicsarch. 
Stat. Grae. p. 9,) will not hold at all; 
there area hundred instances to prove 
the mixturo of excellent and despic- 
able qualities in the Athenian cha- 
racter. What Pliny relates of Par- 
rhasios is much to the point: ‘ Pinxit 
et Demon Atheniensium, argumento 
quoque ingenioso. Debebat namque 
varium, iracundum, injustam, incon- 
stantem, eundem exorabilem, clemen- 
tem, misericordem, gloriosum, excel- 
sum, humilem, ferocem fugacemque 
et omnia pariter ostendere, Nat. 
Hest. xxxv. 10, 36. 
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And yet, there was a time, when we saw each other daily, 
and my poverty withheld you not from being my friend 
and playmate. What! have you forgotten the poor lad, 
who was 4 drudge in that very school of Hermippos, and 
performed menial offices to which he had not been born ? 
Who used to mix the ink, sweep out the school-room, and 
cleanse the benches with a sponge ?’ 3! 

‘Ctesipbon !’ cried the stripling, as he rushed forward, 
and seized his friend by the hand. ‘ Yes! it is indeed you; 
my feelings were more truthful than my memory, and told 
me from the first that we must have once been friends 
But how could I have forgotten you? How have become 
torgetful of the thousand acts of kindness which you did me 
in preference to all others ? How you used to give me little 
cork carriages carved by your own hand; or caught for 
me whirring cockchafers, and fastened a thread deftly to 
their legs; and afterwards, how you, being yourself quick 
at ciphering, would teach me all the little artifices of the 
science ; so that even the stern pedagogue took a liking to 
you and was pleased to see usin company, notwithstanding 
your being my senior by a year or two, and that the cut of 
a lad’s coat usually made all the difference with him. For- 
gotten it? Oh! no. But your beard so disguises you, 
my friend. And who could ever recognise in that athletic 
frame, embrowned by the sun, the pale, weakly boy of my 
school-days ? Moreover, we have not met for eight years. 
How came it, by the bye, that you left Hermippos in such 
& hurry ?’ 

‘Of that presently,’ replied Ctesiphon. ‘It is nigh 
mid-day: let us try by that time to reach Cleonm; it is 
still eighty stadia from thence to Corinth.’ 32 

The friends broke up their bivouac. Charicles took 

“| Demosth. de Coron. 818,relates | korva. On which Dodwell, Class 
this of Aischines, Tour, ii. p. 206, observes, that it 
‘agrees nearly with two hours and 

™ Strabo, vill. 6, 19: d:éxovor 8 | a hulf that it took us to reach it, from 


ai KAcwval roi way “Apyous oradlous | that place,’ though in the Zxpédit, 
elxoo. Kal éxardy, KoolyOov 3 dydoh- | de Merde, 8 hrs. 4m. are assigned. 
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the bridle of his charger, which Manes had again bitted, 
drew it over his head, and thus led him along, walking 
side by side with Ctesiphon, who beguiled the way with 
the recital of his fortunes during the last eight years. 

The father of Ctesiphon *? was an Athenian citizen, well 
to do in the world; and having only one son surviving from 
a former marriage, he took for a second wife his brothvr’s 
Jaughter. The offspring of this alliance were Ctesiphon, 
and a younger sister. The father, who was engaged in 
large mercantile transactions with distant countries, had 
occasion to go to the Pontus and Chersonesus. Before 
quitting Athens, he resolved, in case anything should be- 
fall him on his journey, to entrust his will to his brother, 
who was bound to his children by a double tie; and, at 
the same time, he committed to his custody, partly in cash, 
partly in bonds and mortgage deeds, a fortune of more than 
fifteen talents. He never returned. The faithless guardian 
concealed his death till he had got hold of the papers 
which the deceased had left under seal. He then broke 
the sad news, disposed of the widow in marriage, though 
not with all the dowry that had been intended for her, and 
undertook the education of Ctesiphon, who was not eight 
years old, and of his younger sister, as well as the mainte~ 
nance of their elder step-brother. When the latter had 
attained his twentieth year, and was declared of age, the 
uncle summoned them all three, asserted that their father 
had only left a property of twinty mime in silver and thirty 
gold staters, that he had himself expended a sum far ex~- 
ceeding this on their education and nurture, and it was 
quite out of his power to take any further charge of them.. 
‘You are a man now,’ so he addressed the eldest, ° it is. 
your business to care for your brother and sister.’ With 
this he turned the unfortunate orphans out of their father’s: 
own house—which he himself nowoccupied——badly clothed, 


* The history of Ctesiphon’s youth is taken from a classical model, 
Guysias, adv. Diogton, p. 894—903. 
co 2 
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ind worse shod, without a slave w attend on them, with- 
sut a bed for the night, or a single iota of their father’s 
property. The younger ones were utterly helpless. Their 
mother had been dead about a year; the elder brother 
sought employment in foreign service, and nobody stood 
by them to substantiate the charge against their infamous 
guardian. A decayed relative, himself in great penury, 
took charge of the orphans. He used to officiate at the 
aforementioned school, in the capacity of assistant, and 
thinking that the boy he had adopted ought to contribute 
something to their support, he made him perform menial 
duties, for which his birth had certainly not destined him. 
Ctesiphon’s intelligent manner and obliging behaviour won 
him many a friend among the boys who came to the school, 
and on the death of one of them, an only son, the father, 
& rich burgher, who had conceived a predilection for 
Ctesiphon, then fourteen, adopted him as his son. ‘My 
benefactor also is now dead,’ said Ctesiphon in conclu- 
sion, ‘and I have iust been to Argos to receive a debt, 
due to me as part of my inheritance, which, though not 
very considerable, still affords me the means of living in 
the simple fashion that I love. Luckily I preferred the 
high road, which is more shady, to the shorter route by 
the foot-path, and so have been the first to welcome you 
on your return to your fatherland. But tell me one thing, 
how come you at Cleons, on your way from Sicily ?’ 

‘Our ship,’ answered Charicles, ‘put in at the port of 
Epidauros. I resolved to go the rest of the journey by 
land, and took the route by Argos, because the shorter 
cut over the mountains to Corinth would have been more 
hurtful to my horse’s feet,** and also because I wished to 
visit an old friend of my father’s at Argos.’ 


* Beckmann, in his History of In- | the contrary, believes that a horse- 
ventions, has, with tolerable success, | shoeing scene is represented on a 
wttempted to show that horse-shoes | certain antique Attic vase. Socks or 
‘were unknown before the fourth cen- | sandals, however, were tied on the 
fury of our era. Ottir. Miller, on | feet of beasts of burden: these were 
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In the course of this colloquy the friends had arrived 
in the plain, which was overlooked by the town of Cleons, 
its houses built on a slope, and rising terrace-fashion one 
above another.** There they rested for a brief while, and 
then continued their journey to Corinth. 


regular bwod/para, and hence (Lu- | ancient terrace-walls of the third 
cian, Asin, 16) the metamorphosed | style of masonry, rising one above 
ass is called dvurdderos, another, on which the houses and 
streets were situated.’ Comp. Leake, 
% Dodwell, Class. Tour, ii. p. 206: | Travels tn the Morea, iil. p. 326. 
'On the side of the hill are six 


SOENE THE SECOND, 





CORINTH. 


HE sun had sunk low in the west, when the two friends, 
emerging from a little wood of cypresses and pines, 
found themselves in sight of the mighty city, mistress of 
two seas, which, while it lay on the high-road between 
southern and northern Greece,' connected also with its 
double haven the eastern and the wostern world. 

Not many stadia off, the proud Acropolis arose before 
them, hiding the chief part of the city by its steep northern 
slope, although detached houses and villas might be descried, 
reaching down to the plain on the south. To the right of 
the road, and on the verge of the wood, was an artificial 
basin, encompassed with stone seats which invited the 
wanderer to repose. A number of young female slaves, 
with their dress girt up high, were just then busy filling 
their earthen Aydria at the crystal stream that leapt in 
three jets from amidst festoons of flowers, sculptured —as 
well as the youths holding them—in marble relief.® 

Not far from this charming spot the friends separated. 
Ctesiphon, who intended to put up at the hospitable abode 
of an acquaintance, turned to the left, making for the 
Sicyonian gate; while Charicles pursued the road, which, 
after threading plantations of olive and pomegranate, led 
to the Craneion. Having no friends or acquaintance what- 








' On this happy situation of Co- | oo:s deter roy dr) MaAeds wAodp 


rinth, see Strabo, viii. 6, 19: ‘O 38 
KépivGos & ves pay Adyerar 5:4 7d 
éumopetoy, éxl TE "IoOug relpevos rad 
Buoiy Aipévay Kuptos, . . . Kad padlas 
more Tas éxarépwbey duoiPas ray 
bopriay, Owing to the perils of the 
passage round Cape Malea, goods 
were usually trans-shipped across the 
Ixthmus: &yaryrdy Fy .., Tos éuxd- 


eis KépwOoy xardyerbar tov péproy 
av7é@, So Dio Chrysos, Or. viii. 
p. 276, says: 8rt 4h wéaAus Soweo éy 
Tpidd@ ris ‘“EAAdSos Exerro, 


* Near Mistra a spring so enclosed 
may still be seen. Lrped. de Morde, 
ii, pl. 42, 
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soever in the city, he purposed looking for one of those 
houses in which the traveller can purchase a good reception 
and entertainment. His friend at Argos had mentioned 
to him the house of one Sotades, who was reputed to be 
a tolerably reasonable man, and very solicitous for his 
guests’ comfort; and our young hero, not being averse to 
pleasure and gaiety, was glad to hear that the female 
portion of the household was as free from restraint in its 
intercourse with the other sex, as it was personally at- 
tractive. Nay, it was even asserted, that they had long 
been initiated by brilliant torch-light into the mysteries 
of Aphrodite: and report said that their mother was 
not the person to reject a well-filled hand, that sued for 
the favours of her daughters, though, outwardly, they 
avoided the appearance of regular het@wra.* It is true that 
Ctesiphon had cautioned the inexperienced Charicles, and 





* Comp. the expression, Lucian, 
Navig. 11: May éporucdy cl dori; 
obde yap Totro duufros july éfa- 
yopetores, GAA’ brd AapwrpG tH Sadi 
Kal abrois TereAcoudvos. 


* In a set of pictures illustrative 
of Greek customs, it was quite im- 
possible to leave out the hefere, 
who gave such a peculiar colouring 
to Grecian levity, and exercised so 
potent a sway over the life of the 
younger members of the community. 
Abundant materials for such asketch 
exist, for the Greeks mada no secret 
of matters of this kind; the difficulty 
has rather been not to sacrifice the 
vividness of the picture of the ordi- 
nary intercourse with these women, 
to the demands of our modern sense 
of propriety. But without describing 
tho enormities that characterise the 
wmposia where these helera were 
present, it seemed desirable to enter 
a good deal into details. All the 
features of the picture, even to the 


minutest details, are taken, almost ! 


without exception, from the classics ; 
especially from the speech against 
Neera, wand from that of Lysias onthe 
murder of Eratosthencs; besides Lu- 
ciun’s Zoraris, Asinus, and Dialogs 
Meretricit; as wellas from A ppuleius, 
Heliodorus, and the comedians. The 
narrative given by Demosth. in Neer. 
p- 1866, forms the outline of the story, 
and the details aro supplied from 
Lysins and elsewhere. The passage 
in Domosthenes is as follows: ’Ewal- 
verov yap Tov "Avdpioy eparrhy Swra 
Nealpas travrng) waraiby kal woAAd 
damrondra els abrhy, Kal kararyduevoy 
napa robros derére exidnpricreey 
"AOhvave Sih rhy pirlay rijs Nealpas, 
driBovaetoas 5 Zrépavos odroc}, 
perarenduevos els d&ypdy, ds btay, 
AapBdver poxdy én) +7 Guyarpl ris 
Nealpas ravrnol, cal eds pdBor xa- 
Tarrhoas wpdrrera: pris TpidKor- 
Ta" Kal AaBay eyyunras robres 
"Aptorépaxdy re roy GCerpodert. 
cayra, Kal NavolpiAor roy Navel 
kov rod Uptavros vlbdv, ddblaeiw, he 
amodécovr’ abrd rd dpyipioy, 
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depicted the perils, that here, more than elsewhere, await- 
ed him who suffered himself to be entangled in their 
seductive toils. He had well explained the meaning of 
the proverb :— 
Non cuivis homini contingit »dire Corinthon,® 

adding instances of merchants who had heen forced to 
leave both ship and freight in the clutches of the greedy 
hetcera. 

But Charicles had firmly assured his monitor that he 
would not stay at Corinth more than three days; nor did 
he suppose that, in so short a sojourn, he would need even 
a tithe of the two thousand drachme that he had with 
him. It was in the best possible spirits therefore that 
he directed his steps to the Craneion, in the vicinity of 
which Sotades lived. 

The place that went by this name® was by far the 
most frequented point of Corinth. Here was an evergreen 
cyprus-grove, in which lay the shrine of Bellerophon, and 
the temple of Aphrodite Melanis,’ the goddess in whose 
service more than a thousand hierodul@ ministered to the 


pleasures of the countless stream of strangers.® 


5 Strabo, viii. 6,°20: O8 wards 
kydpdos ds Kédpivboy ta’ 5 wdois. 


* The oldest mention of the Kpd- 
veoy or Kpdvoy, and perhaps the 
only one, previous to the destruction 
of Corinth, occurs in Xenoph. Bist. 
Gr. iv. 4,4. Diog. Laert. vi. 77, calls 
it a oymnasium: dv rg Kpavely +P 
apo ris Koply8ov yupracly, andSnuidas 
says, Kpdyecoy’ purdy, cal rd yuprd- 
cov. But Pausanias, ii. 2, 4, says 
nothing of this, and apparently makes 
it merely a pleagure-grove: xpd 58 
Tis wéAews kuxaploowy dori» EdAcos 
byopaCSuewov Kpdyeoy, Perhaps, on 
the rebuilding of the city, the place 
lost its former destination. That it 
was & very agreeable resort, appears 
from Plut. de Hrs 6. 


A source 


’ Pausanias, supra: évraida BeA- 
Aepodpdvrou ré eort Téuevos, Ka) 
"Agpodirns wads Medavidos. Cou- 
cerning Aphrodite Melanis, see Pan- 
gan. vill. 6,2. Whether this was the 
temple in which were the thousand 
hierodule, is nowhere distinctly 
stated, but it would seem not impro- 
bable. See Excursus on Zhe Hotere, 


® The merchants of antiquity, who 
were often absent from home for 
years, as furopo: or vadKAnpor, 
doubtless often yielded to the temp- 
tations thrown in their way at the 
several places they visited. Of. Isocr. 
Aigin, 2: wrdyns 3% yevduevos Kad 
Srarrnoels dy wodAais wdéAcow BA- 
Aas re yuvatl cuveydvero. Gy Evin 
kal maddp! aaddata, & dxede; 
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of wealth, doubtless, to the temple and city, but to the 
easily-inveigled sailor, of more certain destruction than the 
whirlpool of the all-engulphing Charybdis. On the mo- 
nument of Lais hard by stood, like a warning-sign, the 
lioness, holding in her claws the captive ram, an easily in- 
telligible symbol of her life.® What a strange chance was 
it, that, at no very distant period, this identical spot should 
be selected for the burial-place of Diogenes of Sinope; just 
as though this example of unnatural abstinence was in- 
tended as a contrast to the memorial of wanton licentious- 
ness. The vicinity of the hetezre,!° and the pleasantness 
of the place, drew hither daily a vast number of residents 
and strangers, and by a natural consequence, abundance 
of hawkers, who exposed their goods for sale. Damsels 
with bread and cakes, others with chaplets and tania, boys 
with baskets full of fruit, plied their trade, offering their 
wares to the loungers.!! 

If people congregated here merely for pleasure and 
amusement, such was not the case in the street leading 
from the harbour of Cenchrea, which presented a most 
animated scene of business and traffic. Man and beast were 
everlastingly busied in transporting the contents of the 
vessels to the town or to the harbour of Lecheon, or from 
thence to the eastern harbour. In one place might be 
seen. numberless beasts of burden carrying Byzantine corn 
to the city; waggons meeting each other, some conveying 


ode aaémore yrhown dvdusoe, nal 5} 


Kal vhy rabrys pnrépa dy robros 
Trois xpdvas fAaBery. Hence seaports 
generally, the Piraus for instance, 
abounded with wdépya and wépyou, 
Of. Terent. Phorm. iv. 1; and Plaut. 


Epid. iv. 1, 18. 


* Pausan. supra: Tdoos Aaidos, 
€ 8h Adaya eelOnud dori kpidy 
ixoura dy suis wporépas wooly. 


1¢ Dio Ohrysos. Or. viii. p. 276, 
says of Diogenes of Sinope: perdBy 


als KédpwOoy watel dif-yer, ore olalap 
MicGooduevas, ofre waph tdvy rip) 
Korayduevos, GAN dy 78 Koavly 
Oupauray. édpa yap Sri wrcioras 
tvOpwmos dee? ouviaor Bide rods Aiué- 
vas Kal ras éralpas, 


" Alciphr. Hpist. iii. 60: ‘as yap 
ddobrayro of woddol Kad pecodoa 
nedpa Fv, orwpbrous @eaoduny wad 
eipuds veavloxous ob wep) ras olxias, 
GAAG wepl rd Kpdvatoy elAoundyous, 
kaloS uddora ras dprordaiot xa) 
oxwpoxamhaois ios dvarrpipey, 
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the wines of the Grecian isles to the west; and others 
taking the equally renowned growths of Sicily and Italy 
to the cities of Greece. In another, carefully packed 
marble statues, the masterpieces of the Attic studios,'* 
were being conveyed by surefooted mules, to be submitted 
to the judgment of Sicilian connoisseurs. Here, again, 
the scarcely less valuable works in bronze, of Corinth and 
Sicyon, were about to be shipped for the towns of Asia 
Minor: not to mention the variety of costly products, and 
what not, which the innumerable chests and bales con- 
tained. The choicest aromatics from the scented plains of 
Araby, the costly web of the forests of Ind, its ivory and its 
curious woods; goryeous tapestries, the toilsome produce 
of Babylonish ingenuity, the wool of Milesian flocks, the 
gauze drapery wrought by maidens of Cos,—all found their 
way to this emporium of an hemisphere. 

Charicles, in pleased surprise, strode through the 
crowd, which presented a phenomenon to which he was 
unused. During the six years of his absence, the picture 
of Athenian life had been nearly effaced from his recollec- 
tion. The Sicilian towns which he had seen, were so de- 
serted, that the wild beast made his lair there, and the 
suburbs were not unfrequently the scene of the chase." 


12 ‘Works of art, such as images 
of the gods, were exported in grent 
quantities, not merely on order, but 
also on speculation, as is evident from 
the story of Apollonios, who met a 
ship’s-load of them in the Pires. 
époudvou 3& Tod ’AmrodAwrlov, tls 6 
pdbpros; Gedy, kon, aydAuara iwdyw 
és "lwviay, re wey xpuootd Kal Aion, 
7a 3¢ éAdpavras kal xpuo'ov, ‘I8pucd- 
hevos, i tl; "Awodwodpevos, Xn, rots 
Bovdropévors iSptecar. Philostr. Vit. 
Apoll yn. Tyan. v.20. The love of art 
in Sicily appears from Cic. in Verr. iv. 


18 Plutarch, ZYsmoleon, 22: 4 pev 
dv Zupexotoas ayoph 3° epnulay 


obreo woAAhy Kal Babeiay dtépusres 
BaAny, Bore rubs treovs dv abry 
karavéperOar, trav traoxduer dy rh 
xA6n Karanetéveoy, al 8 brat wé- 
Acts Ady wavred@s oAlyar dadday 
dyévovro peoral nal aviv dypleoy. 
éy 38 roils wpoacrelors kal wep) ra 
relxn wodAdes of oxXorhy Kyovres 
exurnyérovy, This refers to a period 
ten years before the date of this nar- 
ration. Many other towns were in a 
similar state. SoDioChrysos. Or. vii. 
p. 238, speaking of a town in Enbma, 
says: BAdrere yap abrol dirovéey, 
Sri rd -yuuydoroy duiv Epoupay we- 
woxarw: Sore roy ‘Hparvda nal 
GaadAous dvdkideras cuxwods bed oF 
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Syracuse itself, which Timoleon had found so desolate that 
horses pastured on the tall grass which overgrew the mar- 
ket-place, had recovered but little of its former anima~- 
tion. But here was a scene to which the busy hum of the 
Pirzeus, or the liveliness of the Athenian agora, could alone 
afford a comparison. He asked a boy, who offered him fruit 
for sale, if he could show him Sotades’ domicile. ‘ Oh, 
you mean the father of the pretty Melissa and Stephanion ?’ 
replied the urchin. ‘He lives no great way off,’ added he, 
and forthwith he offered his services as a guide, and, at 


Charicles’ bidding, tripped gaily along before him. 
The house of Sotades was not a common inn"™ that 





Odpous droxexpipOa:, rods pry hpdwy, 
Tovs St Gedy, Kal Sri cal jyucpay rd 
rou phropos robrov wapéBara éeobey 
eis thy ayopay éuBdArea nad Kara- 
véperar wep) 7d BovAeurhpioy, 


4 As has been shewn in Gallus, 
znd Ed. p. 3538, it is erroneous to 
suppose that there were no inns 
among the ancients, or that their use 
was confined to the lowest class of 
travellers. Of course there was no- 
thing of the kind in the Homeric age. 
People on a journey, in those days, 
found a hospitable reception in the 
house of a stranger, and thus arose 
ties of friendship which even extend- 
ed to their posterity. This beautiful 
custom even reaches down to the 
historic era, Herod. vi. 35, Obros 6 
Miariddns (6 Kupédou, 'A@nvaios) 
karhuevos ey rote: ww) 08dpoit rotor 
éwurod, dodwy rods AoAdykous rapidy- 
tas, eobiira Exorras obk édyxaplyy 
kal alypds, xpooeBdoaro’ nal oot 
mpocerAOoto: éxyyyelAaro Karayw- 
vhy Kod Felsia: and alaw of Charon- 
das prescribes, tévoy xdyra rop dy 
7] ¢avrot warpit ceBduevory, kad 
xara tovs olkefous véuous, ebphucs 
kal olxelws xpooSéxerGar wal dro- 
erédvay, peppyudvovs Aids Harlov, 


&s mapk waow lBpupdévov Kowod Geod, 
kal Urros émoxdrov pidrotevlas re 
ral xaxotevfas, Stob. 7Z¥z. xliv. 40. 
See Ailian, Var. Hist. iv. 1. But 
when intercourse grew more frequont 
and towns like Corinth and Athons 
were overflowing with strangers, it 
is natural to suppose that the want 
of inns became felt. At tho gront 
Grecian festivals, for instance, the 
majority of tho strangers could have 
no other house ty lodge at but an 
auberge. Woalthy individuals, even 
at a later period, were very hospitable 
to strangers: 60 Xenoph. Gicon. 2, &: 
Ewerra, Edvous xpoctke: wot woddoes 
SéxerOa, wal robrovs peyadomrpe- 
a&s, Seealso Plato, Protag. p. 316, 
where the house of Callinsis crammed 
with guests, hut these wore some of 
them friends, some bidden guests, and 
others persons of distinction. Other 
persons had to put up at an inn, 
waveokeioy, KaTaydrytoy, KardAvo's. 
See Plavo, Leg. xii.p. 952. At festi- 
vals, however, places of shelter were 
provided in the vicinity of the temples 
at the public expense. Schol. to Pind. 
Olym. xi. 55: 7d yap dy winrAgy Tov 
fepot xaraywylos Sieldmrro, Cf. 
fflian, Var. Hist. iv. 9, It does 
not appear whether these ceraydryia 
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took in every stranger seeking shelter and entertainment ; 
or where travellers of all grades might reckon on obtaining 
protection from the inclemency of the weather, or « place 
of temporary repose. Particular guests only were free of 
the house, and they mostly were well-known, and sccus- 
tomed to visit it several times a-year, and then to make a 
lengthened stay.'® Indeed it was no secret to many in 
Corinth, that the two damsels, whom Sotades called his 
daughters, were the main support of the family, in like 
manner as their mother Nicippe—who commonly went by 
the sobriquet of Aigidion—had formerly been the Amalthea 
that procured subsistence.’® Sotades, however, pretended 
Sa 


or oxyval, erected on such occasions, 
offered anything besides shelter. It 
was usual for travellers to provide 
the necessaries of the journey for 
themselves, and many probably lived 
entirely in their own tents. Seo 
Plutarch, dlcid. 12. There was a 
similar arrangement at the temple of 
Aphrodite at Cnidos: 4» 8 bxd vais 
yay wadworlos Saas EAaped KAL- 
clas rois éverriieba OldAvumiv, els 
& ri per doricdy omavlws ewepol- 
Tey tivéss &0pdos 8 5 woaderixds 
BxAos dxavyyipicer, wrus appodt- 
ridCovres. Lucian, Anwr. 12. Tho 
most important building of the kind 
was that erected near the Hereon, 
on the site of Platesa, after its de- 
struction by the Spartans: @roddu7- 
gay apis 7G ‘Hpaly xaraydytoy 
Siaxocley mobiy, waytaxh Kina 
olnfpara txov ndrwOey wal Uvodey. 
Thucyd. iii. 68. But these public 
establishments did not exclude tho 
existence of private inns also, and 
perhaps the oxnpérai, in an inscrip- 
tion about a Beotian festival, refers 
to this. Béckh, Corp. Insor. Gr. 
No. 1625. That theso inns were used 
by the wealthy classes, as well as by 
“he poor, would in itself be probable, 
even were there no instances of this 


being the case. Thus the ambasra- 
dora from Athona to Philip lodge 
everywhere in inns, wasToxefors, 
Hisch, do Falea Leg. p. 272: abdels 
abrG cvccireiy, i atfeer del che 
bortpar xperBelav, HOeder, ob8d dp 
vais S8uts, Sov Suvardy Fy, aly rabrd 
wavSoreciov naraddeyv. Of. Plutarch, 
de San. tucnd. 16; de Vrtios. gud, 8° 
de Hsu carn. 6; Liban. Or, xxiy.p. 79. 
So Dionysos onquircs as to the inns 
on the road to Hades: Arintoph, 
Hane, 114. As with the Romans, 
(Gallus, p. 366,) sonmongtho Grok, 
thetradoof thoinukeeper wasdeemed 
highly contemptible, first, because 
entertainment for gnin is totally at 
variance with the duties of tho fevla: 
and, secondly, because of tho villany 
and extortion of these pouple. Sree 
Plato, Leg. xi. p. 918: wdvra rd wepl 
Thy karndelay Kal duwoplay xo 
wovBoxlay yéem diaBdPanral re nal 
dv aioxpols ydyovey dyalderiy, Cf. 
Theophr. Char. 6, 


1S Epoonetos ig just a case in point, 
Demosth. in Neer. p, 1866. 


Plutarch, de Aud. Pott, 8, men- 
tions a simila:ingtance, As Nico was 
nicknamed AN, so Nicippo night 
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before strangers to be ignorant of the course of life which 
his daughters followed, and the cue of the mother, who 
played her part to admiration, was to take advantage of his 
apparent strictness, and so to pursue her plans to greater 
advantage.!? 

Under the boy’s guidance, Charicles soon reached the 
house, which looked rather insignificant outside, but was 
situate near the Cenchrean gate, in one of the busiest spots, 
where there was a strong muster of taverns and various 
retail shops. 

The vicinity of the Craneton and the street leading to 
the harbour, brought numbers of people to the spot; and 
here the garlick-chewing sailor, as well asthe beau reeking 
of perfume—the one at the price of a couple of oboles, 
which was perhaps half his day’s earnings,’* the other 
making light of a handful of silver—were accustomed to 


indulge themselves, each after his own peculiar fashion. 
Charicles rewarded his guide with a few coppers,!° and 





very woll have received the sobri- 
quet Aly[8ioy. Seo Excursus on The 
lictere. 


* It was no with Nicareto and 
sor sevon girls. Demosth. ta Neer. 
p. 1361. mwpoverrotoa abras dvduort 
Guyartpas, b’ ds ueylorous pucfodbs 
wpdrrotro Tovs Bovropdvous wAnct- 
dfew abrats, ds trev0dpais obras. 
Nowra made a similar use of hor mar- 
riage with Stephanos. J. p. 1869. 


1’ What were the wages per diem 
for common labour, cannot be ac- 
curntely stated. Lucian, Zim. 6, 
mentions four oboles, and this cer- 
tninly refers to his own time. See 
Béckh’s Pull. Hoon. of Athens, 
p. 117. Songain, Zpist. Saturn. 21, 
wo read, dvetpowonsiv, ef wé6er Boro) 
sdocapes yévowro, Gs Ixomer Epror 
you  daAdirar durerknoudvo: nao- 
Gettey, The daily pay of a rower is 


fixed elsewhore (de Electro, 3) at two 
obolesonly. 1 38 Fv rt rowdroy, ofer 
haas Svoty Boro syexa dpérrew 
dy } fancy rd xArote wpds dvarrlop 
+d 85wp, ofs eiijv wAourely. 


‘© For some services, however, 
much more pay, in comparison, was 
demanded, Sve Béckh’s observations 
on Aristoph. Ban. 178, in his Publ, 
leon, of Athens, p. 117. Fees and 
gTutuities were demandedon the most 
frivolous pretences. So Lucian, ds 
Mero, Cond. 14: adds ody wpdoeo 
wapayydrAwy ris, few txt 1d detrvoy, 
otx dwoulranros olxérns, by xph wxpd- 
repoy TAcwr rorfoacGa, wapapd- 
gayra ds rhe xeipa, ds ph &détios 
eIyat Sonjs, robadxioror wévre Bpa- 
xpds? b 3t dxnicdueros xal “Arcye, 
wap ood 8 dyh; Kal “Hpdeavas, uh 
ytvorro, dxerwby, réros érelaty. 
Akin to these douceurs were the 
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was proceeding to the house-door, when the lad hailed hina, 
and pointed to a strong-built man, in slovenly habiliments, 
and of audacious mien, who proved to be Sotades himself, 
just returning home. The youth therefore turned, and 
briefly informed him that he wished for entertainment. for 
a few days, and had been recommended to his house by 
a friend at Argos. With the eye of a trapezites, poing 
to lend money, the man scanned him from head to foot, 
dwelling complacently on the stately charger and goud- 
looking heavily-laden slave, and then said half surlily : 
‘Mine is not a house of call for every chance stranger, and 
you might have done better at the adjacent inn. IJ have 
daughters whose beauty brings suitors enough already be- 
fore my doors, and it is a delicate matter to receive strip- 
lings like you into my somewhat confined domicile; but 
notwithstanding, as you have been sent to me by my friend 
at Argos, you shall be welcome; no attention shall he 
spared to make you and your horse comfortable.’ Sn 
saying, he opened the door, called a slave to take the steed, 
and bid Charicles enter, he and Manes following after. 
The man’s brusque tone, and whole appearance, had 
not created a particularly pleasant impression on the youth, 
and an air of disorder visible in the entrance-hall, was 
little calculated to raise the inmates in his estimation. In 
one corner lay fragments of broken wine-stoups, in au- 
other relics of withered garlands; while from the interior 
sounded a buzz of heterogeneous voices, with now and 
then the stave of asong. One might have fancied that 
the noise proceeded from a drinking party; but this could 
not be, ag the master of the house had but just entered. 





presents given to one’s own servants 
at certain annual festivals, as Christ- 
mas-boxes are with us. So Lucian, 
tb.19: awep dy doprais érnalois eixds 
huas wapéttav~ and Athen. x. p. 437, 
Bays: TH 88 dopri Téy Kody Mos éariy 
"AOhyne: weurerba: 8&pd re Kal robs 
asGots Trois copiorais. 


* Plutarch, de Cohib. Ira, 15, de- 
acribes the appearance presented by 
the house of a dissipated person: ad 
vay pay docrop rats olklas xporidy- 
res adanrpldos dxovouey demPirfis ad 
anardy, Os ris elrev, olvov, nal owa- 
phypara orepdvwy, xa) kpuwaiovrar 
Joduey dr Gipaus dxoAodbor 
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In point of fact, the latter seemed half perplexed, half 
angry at it, and hurried his guest up a flight of stairs to 
the upper story, where he assigned him a pleasant apart- 
inent, such as Charicles had scarcely expected to find in the 
house. ‘I hope this will suit you,’ was his host’s remark. 
‘But you have travelled some distance,’ he continued, 
‘and your weary limbs must need refreshment.?! Go, 
Pxgnion,’ said he to a lad of some fifteen years old, ¢ bring 
oil, strigils, and linen-cloths, and show the stranger to the 
nearest bath.” Take care also that his evening meal be 
not deficient in wine and solids.’ Hereupon he took his 
leave, and the boy soon arriving with the needful appa- 
ratus, led Charicles to the bath, on returning from which 
he found supper ready, though he soon dispensed with 
Pegnion’s services, as rest and sleep were what he most 
needed. 

But the tranquil god would not sink upon his heavy 
eye-lids so soon as he desired. Indistinct cries and wild 
laughter ever and anon penetrated to his chamber from 
below. It was now night, aud yet Charicles heard stormy 
knockings at the outer door, and swarms of Comastw rush- 
ing noisily in. He fancied he could distinctly catch the 
name of Stephavion. Was not that the very name by which 
the boy had called one of the daughters? The domestic 
discipline here, thought he, must be rather more lax than 
my friend at Argos was aware of. 

But on the other hand, the*father’s harsh, nay almost re- 
pulsive manner, hardly tallied with his supposition: persons 
of his supposed class behaved in a manner quite the reverse, 
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1 ‘With theancients tho chiof anti- 
dote to fitigue was the bath, SoAris- 
toph. Rane, 1279, whero Dionysos 
gays: 

tye pay oby dg ro Badaveioy BovAopat. 

bed réy Kdmor yap Tie vedpur BovReved. 
And again, Aristot. Probl. i. 89, p. 
863: 3:4 rl rods pay Gepivods Kowous 
nourp@ laobas Bat, robs 54 xeipepivods 


éAclupars; Also Lucian, Lexiph, 2: 
xalpeo 3¢ nerd nduwroy dworouduevos’ 
and Athon. i. p. 24: foams 88 xad Aov- 
Tpe tin wéveoy warroia, 


* Lucian, Asin. 2: elra wéuwe 
atroy els Badaveiov: obxl yap us 
tplay dAhaAvoey d3év° and more at 
large, Appul. Metam, i. p. 72, 
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and fawned amiably on their future victim. Still the ladies 
must be pretty well known, for the urchin had mentioned 
them by name. They were comely, too, by all accounts; 80, 
be the character of the house what it might, Charicles deter- 
mined to make their acquaintance next day, at all hazards. 

‘The opportunity presented itself more quickly than he 
had expected. Next morning, when he was just going out, 
Sotades approached, and requested the favour of his com- 
pany at their family breakfast. ‘I am in general very 
cautious about introducing my daughters to strange mon, 
but somehow, your eyes betoken so much modesty, your 
brow such earnestness, and so much wisdom hovers on 
your lips, that, Iam certain I shall have nothing to fear 
from you.’ 

The stripling accepted the courtesy with a smile. A 
sudden light seemed to break over the character of hia 
host, whose chief object was evidently to shun inconvenient 
notoriety. This made the youth all the more curious, and 
probably be had never waited for the breakfast hour with 
so much impatience. 

At last the oft-consulted gnomon ® proclaimed that tha 
moment had arrived when the hospitable inmates of the 
mansion expected the stranger’s presence. 

The damsels were indeed beautiful. Stephanion’s tall 
figure, her raven locks, falling in rich lusuriance down her 
rosy neck, the full black orbs beneath the finely-arched 
and jetty eyebrows, that ripe embonpount so manifest even 
through the thickness of her dress, were quaJities that 
called to mind the ideal of a Hera: but her attractions 
seemed as nothing to Charicles, who was lost in the con- 
templation of Melissa, her younger sister. A naive and 
merry being was she, just budding into womanhood, not 
one to dazzle by any lofty regularity of beauty, but with 
a nameless grace in every movement of her softly-swelling 





* Concerning the gnomon and the divnnon of the day into hours, consuls 
Note 3 ta Seane xn, 
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1imbs, that was irresistibly bewitching. So careful and 
proper was their toilet that Charicles began to waver in 
his preconceived opinion ; yet the easy familiarity with 
which Melissa seated herself between him and her mother, 
and their free way of partaking of the wine,™ and joining 
in the conversation, little accorded with the reserve of 
Grecian virgins. 

Indeed they seemed gradually to lay aside their dis- 
wuise. Melissa’s glances, and all her movements, became 
anything but correct, and when in the temporary absence 
of Sotades, Charicles handed her the goblet, she carefully 
applied her lips to the very place that his had touched. 
The youth, burning with passion, caught the vessel from 
her hand, and did the same, upon which the damsel leaned 
lovingly towards him, and the clasp that fastened the chi- 
ton over her shoulder became loosened, as if by accident, 
at the same moment. Unable to restrain himself, he 
imprinted a hasty kiss on her dazzling shoulder, and 
the gentle slap with which she punished his presumption, 
showed that it was not considered an insult. Sotades here 
returned, and breakfast ended. Melissa’s eyes seemed 
to say, ‘I hope we shall meet again,’ and Charicles took 
his leave completely enthralled. He needed no further 
enticement: breakfast had been the trap; and he was 
now helplessly ensnared.* 








% Xenoph, de Rep, Lao. 1, 8: | rd dembpara wal 7d pay dudy "h 


olvou ye piv} waurav dwrexoudras 
H SSapel xpepdvas Sidryovesw. 


* This wis « silent declaration 
of lov, or 8 sign of mutual under- 
standing. Ovid, dmor. i. 4, 31; 
Lucian, Dal. Meretr. 12: ed widy 
by dxelyp pay vrddetas rd xorhpioy, 
&woSi8obs 38 rp wad) wpds rd ods 
deddeves, af ph Wupararls alrfoes, 
uy by BAAm dyxdas. Achill. Tat. 
il. 9: gvoyde: 3445 Sdrupos fuiy xal 
wt wos docerindy, AltadrAdooea ykp 


ndpn wpoorlOnas, 1d 3d exelyns uot. 
Ka) dyxdow kudorépow mal dynepa~ 
oduevos Speyer, "Eya 88 éxirnphcas: 
To udpos tod éderduaros an od 
xeirAos 4 Képn wlvoura xpoodiryer 
dvapnocduevos § fxwvoy = tramroA- 
peor rovre dlAnua woidy kal Rua. 
Karepidouy 7d Exxrwuc, 

** See the striking comparieon,, 
Plaut. Asin. i. 3, 63: 

20. BNCOPA Ou, 


Hace, est moretrix, lectus fllox est, amesores 
aOR. 
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That the dameels were hetwra, was clear enowsrh ; but 
the very veil of secrecy they adopted made them the more 
alluring. Dismissing, for the present, all intentions of de- 
parting, he could think of nothing but a second interview 
with his charmer. Manes was but a poor hand in such 
matters, or he could have used his services; as it was, he 
must apply to some one in the household. 

‘Pegnion,’ said he the same evening 10 the slave whe 
waited on him, ‘ wilt thou earn some money?’ ‘ Ah! that 
[ will,’ replied he. ‘It won't be difficult,’ coutinued Chari- 
cles. ‘I love the beautiful Melissa; try to procure me an 
interview to-night.’ ‘What sort of a notion is this that 
you've got about the daughter of a respectable family—? ° 
‘Pish !’ interrupted Charicles; ‘I know the extent to 
which your respectability will reach. Don’t assume asto- 
nishment; it suits you ill, But no more of that. Briny 
me to Melissa, and ten drachmew are your reward.’ 

‘Ten drachma?’ repeated the slave,—‘ no, it won’t do. 
Melissa herself won’t object, J dare say: she has been halt 
beside herself ever since she saw you. She weeps, and 
keeps repeating your name; she can’t live without you. 
We all believe that you have mixed some love-potion in 
her cup.’ *‘ Well, and why won't it do?’ asked Charicles ; 
‘her mother won’t mind, surely?’ ‘She is not, so xtrait- 
laced as all that,’ replied the menial; ‘and with the 
family’s narrow means, I take it, some four or five gold 
pieces will go far towards persuading her to open to you 
the door of the parthenon. But isn’t Sotades at. home * 
and you see how jealously he guards his daughters.’ 
‘Ah! there’s the rub,’ said Charicles with a knowing 
laugh; ‘ but perhaps Nicippe will he able to remove that 
difficulty. Away, Pegnion; no more disgnise. Tell the 
mother that a mina of silver is hers if she accomplish my 
desire to-morrow evening. Off with you, and earn your 
ten drachma,’ ‘Ten drachma !’ repeated the boy a second 
time. Why I’m fifteen yeurs old.’ ‘ Well then, fifteen 
irachmm,’ said the youth; ‘but now be off, and mind 
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what you're about.’ Psagnion departed, assuring Charicles 
that the project should not fail by any fault of his; but 
that nevertheless he thought it would be hardly feavihble. 

It was scarce dawn when Charicles sprang from his 
couch. His sleep had not been sound, and towards morn- 
ing he fancied he hud heard a noise, as if the inner and 
outer doors were opened.?” The thought that a favoured 
lover was creeping off, disturbed him. Pzgnion made his 
appearance before long, and his self-satisfied air announced 
goud news. He informed Charicles that his master pro- 
posed going to Sicyon to-day on business, and would be 
obliged by the loan of his horse. He would only be absent 
two nights, and Charicles of course did not intend leaving 
Corinth before then. Charicles fancied he saw through 
the meaning of the journey, and felt relieved at getting 
rid of so great an impediment to his wishes on such easy 
terms. He therefore immediately assented. 

Pagnion brought nothing fresh from Melissa, and on 
being interrogated about the opening of doors in the night, 
alleged as the reason, that the light had become ex- 
tinguished, and a female slave had, towards morning, gone 
to fetch one from a neighbour’s.™ 

Charicles persuaded himself into the belief that this 
was true. 

Sotades had set off, noon was long passed, and Chari-~ 





at Toysinn, de Cade Hrat. p. 20: 
kyapimynorndpevos, Sri dv éxelyp rH 
yuan) afdpe 7 péravdos dpa Kal 
#avAcos, Consult the Excursus on 
The Huse, 


86 ‘The use of a night-light was 
not gonornl, although not uncommon. 
Mention of it occurs in Aristoph. 
Eoclvs. 8; Lucian, Catanl. 27; Plut. 
Pelop. 113 and on the other hand, in 
Nub, 18; Theoph. Char. 18; and 
Theocr. xxiv. 48, it is not lit till 
wantel. 


> Lysias, de Cade Erat. p. 16: 
ipwpudvou 8€ wou, rl al Obpar winrap 
Pohotey, parce roy AUyvov drogBe 
cojva roy wapk ry waidly, era 
ck rev yerdyoy dydtactu. doidwoy 
eyw, nad ratra obrws txay fyodunp, 
Neighbours did not scruple to beg 
& light, oven at night. So Xenoph. 
Mem. ji. 2, 12: adeody nad rE yel- 
Tove BotAe ov dpéonay, Iva cor Ka. 
wip évaty, Sray rodrov 3éy. Othor 
smal] services were willingly ren- 
dered. See Theophr. Ohar. 10; 
Aristoph. Eecles. 446. 
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cles still waited for the message that Pagnion was to bring 
him. The place of rendezvous was one of the arcades 
in the Agora, where he used to mect Ctesiphon. He had 
already made his friend a contidant of his hopes, and had 
induced him to prolong his stay for another day, though 
much against the will of Ctesiphon, who had again warned 
him. But the youth could see nothing dangerous in the 
game, which was one of such very common occurrence, He 
paced to and fro in great impatience, when at last the hoy 
approached. The news he brought was favourable; he 
had succeeded in talking the mother over, and Melissa was 
impatiently expecting him; and as soon as all were asleep 
in the house, he would lead the youth where Dionysos and 
Aphrodite, the inseparable deities of joy, would be ready 
to receive him.2° ¢ Only don’t forget,’ he added, ‘to hand 
the mother the mina of silver, when she opens the door, 
and bethink you of my services also.’ 


in the hospitable house where Ctesiphon was staying, 
six young men, including himself and his friendly host, 
had just met for a symposion, ind unguents were bein 
handed round, and wine mingled. The lively discourse of 
the party betokened them all to be men of the same sort, 
addicted to pleasure, anu well acquainted with the merits 
of the Corinthian beauties. ‘ You'll have to keep me a 
day longer,’ said Ctesiphon to his host. ‘Tho friend who 
bore me company hither has lent his horse to his lodying~ 
house keeper, and Sotades—such is his name—won't be 
back for two days.’ ‘Sotades?’ exclaimed one of the 
company ; ‘you don’t mean the would-be papa of my Stew 
phanion ?’ ‘And of the charming Melissa?’ cried unother. 
‘So the girls are called, I believe,’ said Ctesiphon. ‘You 





* EKurip. Bacohe, 729: dphas Aidvueos nal 'Appodiry Acyom 
otvou 8¢ unxér” Syros ouw Kuwpis. To. per’ bAAAMP clas. 
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know the man then? he went to-day on a journey to 
Sicyon.’ ‘Impossible!’ cried the second; ‘I spied him 
but a short while ago, stealing along in the dusk of the 
evening towards the Isthmian gate; I knew him well, 
spite of his pains to muffle himself up. And, strange 
enough, just afterwards I met a slave of his, who, now I 
think of it, was leading a fine-looking horse.’ ‘ All is not 
right,’ said the first, starting up. ‘Stephanion sent me 
& message to-day, pleading sickness as an excuse for her 
not being able to receive me this evening. I hope that 
the girl who is my property for... . ‘Don’t disturb 
yourself,” said Ctesiphon; ‘my friend loves her sister 
Melissa.’ ‘In that case, some danger, doubtless, threatens 
him. This Sotades is the most rascally of pimps, and 
it would not be the first time that he had allured a 
strangor, and then accused him of being the seducer of his 
daughters.’3! * Well, then,’ cricd Ctesiphon’s host, ‘ the 
best thing for us to do, is to make all speed to Sotades’ 
house, and seo if we can’t prevent a knave’s trick.’ This 
proposal met with universal approbation, particularly as 
Glaucos wished to assure himself personally about Stepha-~ 
nion’s indisposition, while the rest of the party reckoned on 
having an aniusing scene in an hetwra-house. ‘ But they 
will never let us in, interposed one of the guests. ‘Oh! 
he easy on that score,’ said Glaucos; ‘I have the key of 
the garden-door, which leads directly to the women’s 
apartments. Nicippe herself let me have it for a couple of 
gold staters, so long as Stephanion is mine. And even 
suppose the bolt inside were shot forward, I can take the 
whole door off its hinges.4* But let us be quick. We 
shall, I hope, soon return to our cups.’ 





1 This is the history of Stophanos | See Excursuson The House. Thata 
and Epeenetos. See note4; and Do- | fastened door could thus be opened, 
moosth. tn Neer, 1866 and 1359. appears from Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 
xii: thy avaoy ebpoy droxekrao 
bdvny dwerds: doo yap vires 
Acay, ovn txowa 8 obv, GAA’ érdpas 


% This is the back-door of the 
houso, usually called @ipa xywala, 
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Charicles was at the summit of his wishes. At the door 
of the small room, which Nicippe had fastened outside, 
Psegnion stood listening ; for he was prevented by the tapes- 
try within from peeping through the little hole which he 
had bored through the door to satisfy his curiosity on such 
occasions. He now glided gently away towards the house- 
door. This he cautiously opened, and peered out into the 
darkness of the night. A group of five or six men, who 
had come down the street from the town, were standing at 
a small distance, and he felt rather uneasy at the circum- 
stance. Butthey presently disappeared into a narrow lane 
that led along the garden wall to the next street. He 
kept jingling the fifteen drachmea in his hand with much 
satisfaction,™ and then stole lightly but quickly down the 
street. At the fourth house he stopped and tapped. He 
was admitted, and not many seconds after, four men 
came out of the door, accompanied by three slaves and 
Pegnion.*5 One of the men—it was Sotades—purchased 
two links in a neighbouring shop, and having lighted 
them,** advanced with the others towards his house. 
‘Shut the doors,’ said he to Pagnion as soon as they had 
entered; ‘the bird is safe enough now, but unbidden 
guests might come in.’ They stole noiselessly to the cham- 
bers of the women. 

Charicles reclined on a couch, which smelt sweetly of 
roses,” with the beautiful Melissa in his arms; she was 
clad in the slightest manner, and she clung closely to him, 
her arms clasped around his neck. On a sudden the door 
was dashed open with a tremendous blow, and Sotades 





tpépa rhy Obpay (%8n 82 nad BAAore | de rod éyyurdrov xaxndelov eic- 
trexorhxery abrd) wapayayoy roy | epydueda. On the use of torches and 


rrpopéa xapnAGoy dbodyrt. lamps, see Notes 1 and 6 to Sc. rx. 
#3 Mart. xi. 45, 6: . j 
puncta, lasciva que terebrantur acu. ” Lucian, dsin. 7: ray 3a oT pw 
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rushed in with his myrmidons, like one frantic.*® ‘ Villain!’ 
he exclaimed, advancing on the youth, ‘ is it thus that you 
abuse my hospitality? Is it thus you disgrace the house, 
and seduce the daughter of an honest man?’ The youth had 
risen up. ‘ Seduce your daughter, indeed ! why it’s notorious 
that her charms support your house!’ ‘ You lie,’ screamed 
Sotades. ‘Friends, ye know the blameless reputation of 
my roof, and I call you to witness, that I have caught this 
good-for-nothing fellow on this couch, with my daughter 
in his arms. Seize him, slaves, and bind him.’ Charicles, 
who was young and powerful, attempted, but in vain, to 
break through his assailants. The contest was an unequal 
one, and Sotades, by the help of his slaves, soon mastered 
and bound him. ‘A sword ho!’ cried he: ‘he shall 
atone with his life for the stain he would bring upon my 
house.’ ‘Sotades!’ exclaimed the youth, ‘ take care how 
vou commit a crime that will not go unrevenged. I did 
not wish to stain your house. Your wife has herself re- 
ceived a mina of silver from me for her part in the trans- 
action. But even granted that I have really injured you, 
what can you gain by killing me? Take a ransom, and let 
me go free.’ ‘Not I, said Sotades: ‘the law kills you by 
my hand. You have deserved death,’ he continued after a 
slight pause; ‘ but I will have pity on your youth. Give 
me three thousand drachmes, and you shall be free.’ ‘TI 
have not so much by me,’ replied Charicles, ‘nor any 


%* The whole description is from 
Lysias, (de Cade Hrat.p.28) with but 
little vanation: Scavres 38 rh» Gipay 
rod Scpertou of pay xporo: eloidyres 
bri Boner abrdy naraxeiuevoy rapa 
vf yuvaud, of 8 iorepoy évy TH KAivy 
yuuvdy daorykdra. eya 2, & bvdpes, 
wmardtas xarapdrAAw abrdy, nal Td 
Xeipe wepuvyaydy es totmutey xat 
Synoas Hpwrwv, Sir re UBpllea, els rhy 
oixlay rhy duhv eloidy; xdxeivos 
k3weiy uty dpordye, jyTiBdrAe 3b 


kab lxéreve ph abrdy wreiva, aA 
dpybpioy xpdtacOa, dye 8 lxoy, 
Sri ote eyb oe kroxrevd, GAN J 
vis wéAews yépos. This occurred in 
Athens, but there is no doubt it aill 
hold for Corinth also. See Excuraus 
on The Women. 


* This was the sum extorted by 
Stephanos from Epametos; De mosth. 
in Near. 1367. 
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friends here to help me to make up the sum.’® But there 
are two thousand drachme in my valise, which shall be 
yours. ‘I accept your terms,’ said Sotades, ‘ but only on 
condition that you quit Corinth by break of day. And you, 
unworthy daughter,’ said he to Melissa, who had hid her 
face in the cushion of the couch, ‘may think yourself 
fortunate, if I do not follow the example of that Athenian, 
and consign you alive to the tomb, along with the horse af 
your paramour.’ 4! 

These last words he had pronounced with much pa- 
thos :—a peal of shrill laughter answered him from the 
entrance of the room. It was Ctesiphon and his friends, 
who had gained the door unobserved. ‘ Dog‘? of a pimp,’ 








# A praiseworthy custom pre- 
vailed, not only at Athens, but else- 
where, by which friends considered it 
their duty to help, to the best of their 
power, a friend suddenly thrown into 
pecuniary difficulties.- This kind of 
contribution (%payos) has been most 
satisfactorily illustrated by Casaubon 
on Theophr. Char.15; cf. Meier and 
Schéman, Att. Proe., on the twofuld 
kind of %pavos. 


*! Aechin. in Timaroh. p. 175: 
Sar’ avhp els rSr worrray eipdy rhy 
éavrod Gvyarépa diepbapudyny ral 
Thy jAulay ob Kad&s Badu ay 
wept yduou, eyrarpxoddéuncey abrny 
ue Trxov els dpnpoy olklay, ip’ od 
wpobhrws EushaAey dworcirba 31 
Amdy cuyKaverpyuérn, nal ers vip 
vis oixlas rabrys fornne Ta olxéxeda 
dy r@ tuerépp tora, xal 6 réros 
obros kareira: ‘wap’ troy kal 
xépny.’ Cf. Heracl, Pont. Polit. 1. 


‘2 As was mentioned in Gallus, 
p- 76, the names of animals, in some 
respects despicable, were not usual 
among the ancients a» terms of abnae 


Sometimes, however, instances do 
occur. Kéoy is well known : rlOnnos 
occurs, Demosth. de Coron. p. 307; 
and xépxonp, Alciphr. Kpist. i. 28. 
As verver in Latin so xpéBaroy is 
used in Lucian, Alex. seu Pseudom. 
15: (dxOpérwy) obdty doudrwy orro- 
payors dvdpdow, GAA udyy TH pop- 
$f wh obx) wpdBara elvar diapepdy- 
tay and the proverb in Suidas, xpo- 
Barlov Blov Civ. See also Lucian, 
Demon. 41. So also bvos is used, 
Plutarch, Gryll. 10: Nov pav ods, 
TptAAe, meraBéBanoa ob, nal rd 
wpéBarov Acyixby axopalves ad 
tby Brov; Lucian, Jup. Trag. 81: 
yonta pay ely rodrov, tuas 88 
Byous KavfyAlous, wh Ala xa) Hyud- 
yws, tobs morebovras abrg, al 
Boov af axpides roy vody &yovras. 
Diog. Laert. vii. 170; and Lysippus, 
quoted in Dicsearch. Stat. Grac. 10: 

ai ph reOdarat ras "AOhvas, oréAcyos f° 

al 32 reOdacas, py rethipeverat 3’, dvog. 
Not only the stupidity, but also the 
laziness of the beast is had regard to, 
Aves, 1327: 

wavy yap Bpadus rus dorriv, eorep crest. 
See also Lucian, Piso, 34, and Plut. de 
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sried Ctesiphon’s host, springing forward, ‘how dare you 
bind a free man, and extort money from him?’ * What 
right have you to question me? why do you force your way 
into my house?’ retorted Sotades sharply, though evidently 
taken aback. ‘The man has dishonoured my house.’ An- 
other burst of laughter interrupted him. ‘Dishonoured 
your house, forsooth! shall I tell you to whom Stephanion 
belongs for two months by your written contract? or who, 
lJast night, enjoyed Melissa?’ Meanwhile Glaucos and the 
rest had entered. ‘Tell me, Sotades,’ exclaimed one of 
them, ‘which marriage may these daughters of yours be 
by? It strikes me, that scarce ten years have elapsed 
since the notorious hetwra Aigidion became your wife, 
and brought you these girls, who would in vain hunt for 
their fathers all Greece over.’ “* Sotades turned pale, the 
witnesses whom he had brought with him slipped out, 
Ctesiphon rushed towards Charicles and loosed the cords 
with which he was bound. ‘ You shall pay for this,’ shouted 
Sotades, gnashing his teeth, and striking his hands to- 
gether in a perfect fury.“ ‘ Congratulate yourself,’ replied 


Is. et Oser.81. The word Aflos is also 
applied to simple-minded heavy indi- 
viduals. So WVubes, 1202. When Aris- 
tippus was asked what advantage his 
on would derive from instruction, he 
answered, Kal el pity Ado, Ey + 
oby TG Cedrpy ob Kabedhoera: Alos 
x) Aly. Diog. Laert. ii. 72; Terent. 
Heaut. iv. 7, 8: ‘Quid stas, lapis ?’ 
And Heoyr.ii.1,17: ‘quae me omnino 
lapidem, non hominem putas.’ Insen- 
sibility or apathy is also censured 
ander this term, Lucian, Dial. Mer. 
xii.: 70 rijs aypurnros, rd 8% uh 
dxucAacOjva: Saxpuvoboys, AlGos, ote 
tyOpwxds éort. Of Dio Chrysos. 
Or. xxi. p. 506. The epithet o:8npois 
isusedlikeAl@wos. Lysiastn Theomn. 
p- 868: GAN’ ed ph odnpods éoru, 
w7.A. Other terms of abuse are to 


be found in Aristophanes, some of 
them very coarse. This perhaps 
strikes us more than it would the 
Greeks, whose ears were accustomed. 
to the phrases in question. 


“* This was the case with the re- 
puted daughters of Stephanos. De- 
mosth. in Near. 1867: nal dporadya 
py (6 ’Exalveros) xpiotu ry dy- 
Opiay, ob pwévro: porxds “ye elves: 
otre yap Srepdyov Ovyarépa abrip 
ely, GAA Nealpas, rhy 3 pnrépa 
abrijs cuvaddva: wAnotd(ovcay avrg, 
dynrconéva: re wOAA els abras, tpé- 
per te, dxdére éxiinuhoete, rhy oix- 
lay SAny. 
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Ctesiphon’s host, ‘if we, from a regard to your daughters 
friends, don’t bring you before a court of justice. But now 
have your baggage conveyed to my house, Charicles, and 
abide with me till your departure.’ With this all seven 
went up to Charicles’ room. Sotades and Melissa alone 
remained behind. ‘ You stupid, you!’ said the pimp, ‘ you 
forgot the garden-gate.’ 


kal rd xelpe cuvexpére:, nal robs | isalsoatokenofjoy. See Jacobs on 
b3érrasévéepe. Clapping thehands | Achill. Tat. i. 9, 


SCENE THE THIRD, 





THE ANCESTRAL ABODE. 


HREE days after the events above recorded, the 
friends landed at the Pirsus. Charicles, somewhat 
ashamed, and out of humour with himself, had willingly 
listened to Ctesiphon’s proposal to go by sea, which was 
shorter, instead of continuing their journey by land through 
Megara. A ship, too, chanced to be just weighing anchor, 
and was ready to convey him thither, slave, horse, and 
all, for the moderate sum of one drachma; while Ctesiphon, 
who was unattended and without baggage, had only three 
oboles to pay.' 

The youth’s heart beat, oh how quickly! as he put 
foot on his native soil, and greeted the well-known spots, 
associated with so many happy memories of days gone by. 
Just the same bustling life as formerly; the same throng 
and pressure of the multitude, streaming towards the 
great emporium, where merchants from all parts of the 
world had exposed samples of their wares,’ to sell them 
to travellers from every land. Nowhere could a more 
tempting assortment be met with, and though elsewhere 
an article might be sought in vain, yet in this central mart 





of two, as the fare from Athens to 
ZEgina. Navig. 15: xalro: xpiror 


1 We learn from Plato, Gorg. 


p. 511, how very low passage-money, 
yalAoy, was: day yey é¢ Alylsns Seipo 
oéoy, olua 38 dBorods éxpdtaro- 
day 8% dk Alydwrrou }} éx Tod Tévrou, 
diy wdurodv, rabrys ris peydAns 
abepyectas, cdcaca & viv 3h Lreyor, 
nal abrdy wal xaidas, Kal xphuara 
wal yuvatkas, avaBiBdoaoca ds roy 
Ausdvs, 360 Spaxpas expdiaro. It 
rose sonsiferably at a later period, for 
Lusian mentions four oboles, instead 


kal ds Afyway .. . oloOa dy HAlKe oKa- 
gidly xdpres Xua of ptr rerrdpwy 
Gxacros 6BoASy siewAetcauery, See 
Béckh’s Publ. Hoon. of Athens, p. 118. 


2 The building where these sam- 
ples, Seypara, were exposed, was 
itself called Ac?yua. See Excursun 
on The Markets and Commeros, 
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of Grecian commerce all imaginable commodities were 
assembled, only waiting for a purchaser. On this account 
the harbour became a sort of second town, provided with 
all that either resident or stranger might require,—taverns, 
inns, workshops of all sorts, and houses of ill fame.‘ as well 
as the benevolent establishment of the physician.© The 
prospect, too, of making a ready livelihood, no doubt 
attracted thither plenty of swindlers and sycophants, who 
even formed organized societies,® ever ready to assist in 
the dishonest practices of the knavish dealer, or in fleecing 
the unsuspecting foreigner. Naturally enough, numbers 
of citizens resorted hither daily, to meet some stranger, or 
to await the arrival of a friend, or perhaps only for a 
lounge on the pier or among the shops, and to amuse 


themselves with the animated scene.’ 
But the pleasure which Charicles felt was alloyed by 
the painful feeling of finding himself almost a stranger 


amongst his fellow-citizens. 


® Isocr. Paneg. p. 60: 'Eumdpiov 
wap évy pdow ris ‘EAAdos roy Tler- 
pua Karecxevdoaro, Tocalryny Exovt’ 
UrepBoahy, cf & mapa ray LA op 
dv wap éxdorav xarexdy éo'rt AaBeiv, 
rau &ravra wap’ abriis pddiov elvar 
wopicac8u, Though Corinth was 
the chief place of transit, yet the 
Pireus was the most important 
market for foreign goods. 


“ At least one of those public 
establishments mentioned in the Ex- 
cursus on The Hetere was in the 
Pireus. Aristoph. Par, 165: év 
Mleipae: mapt tais mépvas. So 
Suidas: Kepaneol. dbo réwor ’AGh- 
wnoiv. dy 8t 7G érdpm elorheway al 
wépya, Cf. Bekker, Aneod. Gr. i. 
p. 275. A third is mentioned, Steph. 
de Urb.: xlpes. “Ear: wal trepoy 
Zxlpoy rémou ’Artinod ... dv 88 TG 
rény robre al xépya: exadlCovrc. 


While Ctesiphon repeatedly 


’ FEschin. t# Timarch. 65: éxd- 
Onro éy Tlepaset éx) rot Evdvdlxos 
larpelov. 


* Demosth. tn Zenoth. p. 885. 
torw épyarrhpia poxOnpiy ayvOpd- 
rev ouverrynkiray dy tp Tlepases. 
From the context of which paassige, 
eompared with in Panien. 978, it 
appears that there was a regularly 
organised band of sharpers, who were 
in league with oneanother. Demosth. 
in Baot. dvd... p. 995, also calls it 
épyarrhpoy cuxopavray. 


7 Demosth. tn Lacr. 982: otra 
St wepterdrouy ey re Selyyart rE 
tyerépep, Kal nels mporidvres diere- 
youeba, x.rA. Theophr. Char. 23: 
‘O 88 daatey roiodrdés as, ofos ep 
T@ Aelypart éorynds Biryeiabau 
tévois, Gs moAAR xXpnuara aird 
foriy dv rH Oaddrry. 
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met with acquaintances, and was more than once tugged by 
the cloak from behind,® and affectionately greeted, Chari- 
cles, who had left the city when a boy, passed through the 
crowd unnoticed. Still he consoled himself with the hope 
that old acquaintanceships would speedily be renewed, and 
fresh ones made as well. 

Ctesiphon did not at first go to his lodgings; having 
met his slave at the place of debarcation, he had dis- 
patched him home to await his arrival. He himself di- 
rected his steps to the Lyceion, where he reckoned on 
meeting a great number of his friends, preparing them- 
selves by gymnastics and the bath for the approaching hour 
of repast. Charicles accompanied him on his road. The 
house of his father’s friend, to whose good offices he was. 
indebted for his return, and to whom he was now going to. 
pay his respects, abutted, as he understood, on the [tonian 
gate, near the Olympiecion, so that the Phalerian road, 
which diverged to the right from the Long Walls, was no 
bad way for him to the city. 

How happy he felt at seeing the stream of the Ilissus, 
sacred to the Muses, which, though not deep, came cours- 
ing along, so pure and transparent in its hollow bed! ‘Oh! 
let us put off our sandals,’ said he to his friend, ‘and 
lave our feet in the cool water as we walk along the 
stream.® I have often done so as a boy, when my peda- 
gogue let me stroll out beyond the Palestra. Not far 
from hence is the place where, as the legend goes, Oreithyia 
was ravished by Boreas; a sweetly pretty spot in sooth, 
and worthy to have been the play-ground of the royal 


® This was the common method of | Suov. Plaut. pid. i.1,1: ‘Quis pro- 


attracting the attention of one with 
whom a person wished to speak. 
Plato, de Repud. i. p. 327, also speak- 
ing of the Pireus: xal pov SricOer 5 
wais AaBéperos rod tuwrlov, «.7.A, 
So also ib. p. 449: 68 Movduapyos... 
derelyvas thy xelpa wal AaBdueros 
rad luarlov byebey abro§ waod Tov 


perantem me prehendit pallio?’ And 
Appul. Mée?. ii. p. 120: ‘a tergo arri- 
pens eum lacinia prehendit.’ 


® Plato, Phadr.p. 229. The value 
of such pictures is much enbanced by: 
their extreme rarity. 
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maid.!° Look where that big platanus yonder rears ite 
leafy head high alove its fellows; that was ever my 
favourite spot. That noble tree with wide-spread arms, 
and round it the shady bushes of agnus castus, whose 
blossoms fill the air with fragrant odours; the lovely 
spring of freshest water that runs in front of the platanus ; 
the cool quivering of the air so peculiar to the place; the 
summer-song of the cicade chanting in innumerous choirs ; 
and above all, the tall luxuriant grass, affording so soft a 
‘couch to those who seek repose :—every thing, in short, 
unites to render the spot the loveliest retreat that can be 


imagined.’ !! 


‘Strange man,’ said Ctesiphon ; ‘ why, you speak as if 





© Plato, ibid. 


1 We should hardly credit that 
zo-sentimental a picture of this lovely 
gpot belonged to the antique; but 
these are in fact the very words which 
.Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates ; 
ibid. 230: Nh rhy “Hpay, xarh ye 4 
earayoyn. re yap wAdravos abrn 
pdra duderaphs re ral vendd, Tov 
Te tyvov 7d Spos nal rd otoKioy 
wdyxarov xal ds deuhvy exer Tis 
tyOns, &s by ebwddotaroy wapéxoat 
voy réwov, f ye ad xiryh xapieordrn 
Uxd ris wAardyvou pet uddra Wuxpou 
Saros, &s ye TH wod! TexphpacOa. 
supper té rivwy kal "Axeddou lepby 


deb r&y Kopay re Kal d&yarpudroy | 


Zoucevy elya:. el 8 ad BovAe 7d ed- 
arvouy Too Térou &s &yarnréy te Kal 
opdipa 738d. Gepiydy re xa Avyupdy 
Srnxe re cerrlywy xope. «wdyray 
8e xoupdéraroy Td Tijs wéas, Src ey 
hpéua, wxpoodyre: [xayvh xépune ra- 
rarkivéytt Thy Kepadhy mayxdAws 
Exex. Nodoubt it is true, as Miller 
(Handb. d. Archiol. p. 445) observes, 
that the Greek mind was not much 
addicted to the romantic contempla- 
‘tion of nature; and certainly ne 





— 





author of the better age nas even 
attempted to portray a landscape; 
and this well agrees with the utter 
neglect of landscape-painting, which 
‘was never attempted till avery recent 
period, and then never rose to medio- 
erity. The Greeks wanted that deep 
and warm perception of the charms 
of inanimate nature which is so uni- 
versal in our time; and it is clear 
that Plato’s enthusiasm for natural 
scenery was looked on as strange and 
uncommon by the ancients. Hence 
the above passage is frequently al- 
luded to; even by Strabo, ix. 1, 24; 
and the matter-of-fact Plutarch seems 
to have not liked itat all. mat. 1: 
Bere rot Adyou rd viv ¥xov dworoidy 
Té AciuGyas Ka) omias, Kal dua xirrod 
Te Ka) Adicoy S:adpouks, kad Soa KAAS 
Towtrey térwy émiAaBduevo: yaAl- 
Xovra: roy TiAdrwvos "IAiocody Kad 
Tov &yvoy ékeivoy, nal thy ipéua 
apoodyrn méay wepuviav, mpobu- 
pérepoy 4 KddArdoy exiypdper bas, 
Among the few other passages be- 
traying a more genial sense of the 
delights of nature may be mentioned 
Nubes, 1005, quoted infra, note 13: 
and Sophoc. Gd. Col. 16. See ala” 
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1 were a stranger to whom you must describe tha beauties 
of the place. Do you suppose that all this is not as well 
known to me as to you, and that I have never set foot 
beyond the city-walls?’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the youth. ‘ My father early ac- 
customed me to derive innocent pleasure from the joys 
which nature offers: to revel in the spring-tide in the 
odour of the blossoms, in the silver-dashed leaves of the 
poplar, in the whispering of the elms and platanus.'* The 
recollection of the blissful hours that I whiled away in 
such-like joys, and beneath yon platanus, made me forget 
that my description was unneeded by you. And yet,’ 
he added, ‘there are many people, who the live-long 
vear do nothing but jostle about in the throng of human 
beings, and have no sympathy for all these beauties, or 
rather, have no notion that they exist.’ 

Engaged in conversation such as this, they reached the 
neighbourhood of the Itonian gate, where Charicles parted 
from his friend, in search of Phorion’s house, while 
Ctesiphon pursued his way to the Gymnasium. They had 
agreed to meet next morning in the market-place, by the 
tables of the money-changers, whither Charicles was called 
by his own pecuniary affairs. 


The house of Phorion lay in an out of the way place, 
not far from the city-wall; its outside looked as gloomy 
and uninviting as the owner himself was by common 


Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. ii. § 1. Itis 12 Cf. the Parsanesis of the Afazos 
absurd to suppose, assomehavedone, | Adyos. Aristoph. Nub. 10065: 

that Plato was ridiculing the line, | 2\)) ee AnaSnplav xarioy omd rats pops 
Hom. J. ii. 307: ats amodpdias, 

oreboywcdmevos kaddup Acux@ wera ce 


— brd wAaTravtory, Sen péev &yAady Sonera Aceerou, 
a oplranos Soeav xai drpaypoourys, wot \oe 


P oPodovons, 
12 The answer of Phsdros, in Gig cues ahs ear ae 


Plato. sed. Adz Wdvaley 
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report described to be. Charicles had already learnt from 
his friend that this man was generally supposed to be very 
rich, but at the same time inordinately stingy. From the 
account that had reached him of his moody disposition and 
eccentricities, he did not look forward to an over friendly 
reception; still he remembered that Phorion was formerly 
an intimate friend of his father, and that it was he who 
had now—if not personally, at all events indirectly, and 
by a considerable pecuniary sacrifice “—obtained per- 
mission for him to return from exile. And above all,a. 
common friend, in Syracuse, of Phorion and his father, 
had given him letters containing the strongest recommen-~ 
dations ;** so that there could not possibly be any one in 
Athens w1om he had such cogent reasons for visiting. 

In a saop near the gate stood an aged crone, of whom 
Charicles enquired if she could show him the house of 


Phorion.'® ‘To be sure I can,’ she replied, ‘ he lives hard 
by. D’ye see the windows yonder, overlooking the gate, 


and the house-door, beside which the two Hermes stand ? 
That’s his house. But if you are going to visit him as a 
guest, I would advise you first to look after some supper 
for yourself, and fodder for your horse.’ 7 ‘ Why so?’ said 


14 That a free use of the purse was 
the successful method of procedure 
in such cases, appears from Xenoph. 
dé Republ. Athen. 3, 8: Adyouo 3é 
tives, Hy vis dpydpioy txwv xpoorly 
wpos BovAhy 4 Bijpov, xpnparietras, 
@ym 88 obras dyodroyhoaup’ by, 
ard xpnudroy woAAk Siaxpdrrecbau 
"AShrper, 


% Such letters of introduction 
were not uncommon. We have an 
instance in the seventh letter of Iso- 
erates, p. 607, which contains such 
arecommendation. Atrexpdrwp yap 
6 7a ypduuara pépaw olnelws jyuiy 
Fer... 51d 84 radrawdyra BovAoluny 


Uy ce xordas abrge xphoacda Kal \ 


cunpepéyrws auporépas juiv, Kab 
yevécbar pavepiy, Sri uépos ri rad 
Be due ylyvera: ray Sedyrav abrg. 
Cf. Lucian, Asin. 1: ypdupara 3d 
abrG axduilow ofkoOer, Sore olxhoa 
wrap’ abrd, 


Ss After Appul. Met. i. 65. 


7 Lucius gives the same advice, 
Lucian, Asin. 8. It was not thought 
necessary thatthe host should provide 
his stranger-guest with board as well 
as lodging, though he usually sont 
him presents of provisions, géva. 
Vitruv. vi. 7,4: ‘Nam cum foerunt 
Greeci delicatiores et fortuna opulen- 
tiores hospitibus advenientibus in 
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Charicles, not loth perhaps to glean some particulars con- 
cerning the character of the man. ‘ Isn't Phorion rich ?’ 
‘Rich enough, I believe ye,’ said the woman; ‘ but not so 
rich as he is stingy; and besides he'll hardly admit an 
Athenian to his house, much less a foreigner. But there 
are reasons for that.’ ‘And what are they?’ asked Cha- 
ricles curiously. ‘Because,’ said she, ‘he possesses the 
Hermes-wand,!* and is all day seeking for hidden treasures 
by spells and divination. But it is easy to see from his 
looks that riches so gotten bring him no good,” for, with 
all his treasures, he leads a wretched life. His children 
are dead, and he scarcely dares put his head out of doors 
by day; and at night, they say, he skulks about the house 
guarding his buried hoard, with his eye on the party-wall 
that separates his house from the next, for fear of burg- 
lary, and is so timorsome that the slightest noise frightens 
him out of his wits, and he even takes the pillars of 
his house for thieves.’*° ‘ But,’ said Charicles, ‘I fancy 
having heard that Phorion was not once in such ill-odour?’ 


struebant triclinia, cubicula, cum 
penu cellas, primogue die ad coonam 
invitabant, postero mittebant pullos, 
ova, olera, poma, reliquasque res 
agrestes.” These presents were also 
sent by other acquaintances, besides 
the host. Appul. Me?. ii. p 16. 


18 Manifold miracles were ascribed 
to the Hermes-wand, a magic rod, 
whose virtues found acceptance with 
many. oir fori rb Tov ‘Epyov 
paBaloy: ob Adres, pnoly, ipa, xa) 
xpucouv tora, Arrian, Epect. Diss. 
iii. 20. Of. Cic. Off i. 44. 


1® The belief implied in the pro- 
verb, ‘Ill-gotten goods never pros- 
per,’ prevailed also among the an- 
cients This prohibited wealth in- 
eluded hidden treasure taken up by 
one not a descendant of the person 


who buried it. So Plato, Leg. x1 
913: Apuh naréGou ph dvédAn. Heliod, 
Zithiop. v. 5: rovréy ovyeimévow 
dwedtoyro Tov ownaalou retpnrAlov pep 
hAAwy nov évaroxepevey obdevds G:- 
ydvres* tay yap axed ciAwy wAOUTOS 
BéBnaoy aorlua Cor. 


20 Lucian, in his humorous piece, 
Somnium seu Gallus, 29, makes Mi- 
eyllos enter the a.bode of Simon, a rich 
miser, by night, when heis aleeplessly 
guarding his treasures. Simon says, 
53a yoiv, uh tis dwopttas thy rotxor 
dpéanra: rabra, . . dxracay xeplerue 
Siavacras dv ebeAy rhy olklay>.. ris 
otros; ép& oé ye, & rorxwpixe, po 
Ala: éwel xlov ye dv ruyxdves, e& 
gxer. Of. Moliére’s D'Avare, Act iv. 
sc.7: ‘Quiest-ce? Arréte. Rends- 
moi mon argent, coquin.—Ah, c'est 


moi.’ 
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‘Stingy he ever was,’ rejoined the crone, ‘but it is only 
for about the last five years that he has been as he now 
is. "Twas then he bought the house of a burgher, who 
had to leave the town, and in this, so folks say, he found 
a great treasure, hidden under a statue of Hermes that 
stood in the court-yard,2' and since then he has never 
ceased grubbing for new treasures.’ These words mani~ 
festly disturbed Charicles. Five years! just so long ago 
had his father’s house been sold, and such a statue stood 
actually in the court. Could Phorion be the possessor of 
the mansion, and really have become master of the wealth 
which had perhaps been hidden by some ancestor of the 
family? He thanked the woman, and hastened to become 
acquainted with Phorion, who now assumed a much greater 
importance in his eyes. 

The portrait drawn of him by the crone, contained 
that usual quantum of exaggeration with which the lower 
orders talk of the faults of those who chance to be in 
better circumstances than their neighbours. Moreover, 
Phorion certainly gave cause sufficient for such reports, 
for though rich, he lived in a house, large enough, it is 
true, but of excessively shabby exterior; and though he 
had hundreds of slaves, who worked for him as handy- 
craftsmen, chiefly in the mines, he kept but a single male 
domestic, who, together with a cross-grained porter, and 
a solitary maid, completed his household. Hewas never 
seen abroad but on business, either going to the tables 
of the money-changers, or into the bazaars of the Pirsous, 
or to the courts of justice. He frequented none of the 
customary places of amusement and resort, but stopped at 
home with locked doors, within which visitors could rarely 
obtain admission.” An elderly man, who lived with him, 


*! Lucian, Navig. 20: avopwpbxbw 32 Lacian, dain. 1, says of Hip» 
Gnoaupds bxd «dy “Eppiiv roy Aléwoy, | parchos, Sri play Oepdwraivary rpépor. 
Bs dori ity dy rH adag, uéBiuyos 
irra: érighpov xpurol, ** Taken entirely from Plutarch’s 

sketch of Nicias: ofre cuvedelrve 
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was his only companion, and generally received the persons 
who desired speech with Phorion, excuse being made for the 
master of the house on the plea of pressing engagements, 
which prevented his appearance.“ This man, according 
to popular belief, served Phorion as soothsayer at his fre- 
quent sacrifices, to direct him where to seek for hidden 
treasure, or, it might be, only to discover the most advan- 
tageous spots for sinking mines.% But, besides this, he 
passed for a man of profound learning, to whose care 
Phorion committed his well-stocked library, and his col- 
lection of choice works of art and of curiosities of ali 
sorts ; for in such matters he was quite a connoisseur. The 
library was for those times considerable enough. In it 
were to be found not only the writings of the most re- 
nowned poets from Homer downwards, of whose works 
there were several copies,%—-which, judging from their 
colour, and their wormeaten state, were of great antiquity 
—but also the compositions of the philosophers, orators, 
and historians. Artemidoros, so he was called, had bestowed 
much pains in obtaining fine and accurate copies, and, i 
possible, the autograph manuscript of the authors them- 
selves; and he had really succeeded in getting from a frank- 
incense-dealer some comedies of Anaxandrides which the 
composer, not having obtained the price he demanded, had 





Tw ray woritT&y, ore oivodo- 
ylas, otre cuvdinpepetoerw evé- 
Badr dautdy, ob3' Srws eoxdrate 
Tals rowatrais SiarpiBais. ... ef Se 
gander dy xowg xpdrrey Exo, Suc- 
axpécotos hy Kat Svodv1 evros, olxov- 
pov Kal raraxerAcopévos, Nic. 5. 


2% Plutarch, idid.: Of St lace 
rots énl rats Olpus porraow dverdy- 
‘xavoy kal wapyrouvro ouyyrdpny 
Fev, ds nad rére Nixlov xpos dnpo- 
clas xpelas rivds nal deorxoAlas Byros. 


33 See Plutarch, sid. 4. Augury 
was often employed to discover hid- 


den hoards. Aves, 598: 


Tovs Onravpols r’ avrois Selfove’, off o 
mpdérepo. kaTrédevro 

ray apyupiay> ofros yap tvact. Adyovors 
Tot Td8e wayres* 

Ovseis ol8er rdw Onoaupdy roy choy, WARY 4 
Tus ap’ Gprus. 


26 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 7, show 
that people were not content witl 
one copy of an author only: éred 
éy rois tAAos Kal roy “Ounpow éxple 
woaAdeis. See Excursus on Book 
selling and Libraries. 
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destined for waste-paper.*” Doubtless the good Phorion 
was occasionally imposed upon, and had some dearly- 
priced copy palmed off on him as a genuine autograph. 
Who could say whether those tragedies of Sophocles, this 
history of Herodotus, were from the authors’ own hand; 
or whether those mysteriously treasured-up strips were 
the remnants of the condemned writings of Protagoras, 
saved from the flames;% and those eight rolls! were they 
one of the copies which Demosthenes had made of the 
history of Thucydides, or were they all still in the pos- 
session of the rapid orator ? 

Equally valuable, in its way, was the collection of 
eurious works of art, and of historic souvenirs. Among 
other things were to be seen the tablets of Aischylus, 
rescued from the unhallowed hands of Dionysios:” the 
stick with which Antisthenes was supposed to have me- 
naced old Diogenes, with similar curiosities. Beside these 
lay marvellous specimens of patience and ingenuity: tiny 


27 Chamzeleon, ap. Athen. tx. p.874: 
Tlixpds 8 dy rb HOos (Avatavdplins) 
drole: +: Towtroy wep) Tas noppolas. 
Sre yap uh vingn, AapBdvwy EdwKey 
els roy AsBayerdy KaraTrepety Kal ob 
werecxetater Bowep of xodAol, 


28 This was the first instance of the 
-2onfiseation and public burning of a 
book, on account of its doubting the 
existence of the gods. Dog. Laert. 1x. 
52: nal rd BiBAla abrod narénavoay 
dy 7H ayop§, ixd rhpuxa dvadetd- 
evo. wap’ éxdorou Tay rexrnpdver, 


2 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 15, re- 
lates of Dionysios the younger: 
Otros rolyey xu@dpevos, ds eyye- 
AGra: (Tparyydlar xorhoas), 7d Al- 
oxvrov xuilov, es b exeivos Fypae, 
aur TOAAD awovdz xrncduevos airrd 
wero ¥rGeos Yoer@a: Kal xdroxos éx 
row svifev, So also Neanthos had 


obtained by a bribe the putative lyre 
of Orpheus, preserved in the isle 
of Lesbos (24. § 13). He also men- 
tious the prices which other relics 
of the kind had fetched: Kal rf ou 
Tov *Oppda roy Néavfoy Adyw, 
Swov wal nal Huds abrods éydverd 
mis wat Mt éorly, ofua, ds roy 
"Ewuer}rov AUXvOY TOU Breicod Ke- 
paneoty tyra tpioxAbwy dpaxyar 
éxplaro; . . XOes ¢ xal wpony BAAS 
Tis Thy Ipwrdws rou Kusixotd Bax- 
rnplay, tv xaraddpevos fAato «es 
rd wip, taddvrov Kaseivos éxplaro. 
Doubtless in Lucian’s time this pen- 
chant was more frequent than in 
Alexander’s ; but when the Tegeates 
showed as valuable rephara the skin 
of the Calydonian boar, and the 
Thebans the bones of Geryon, it may 
well be conjectured that at an earlier 
date private persons indulged in such 
tastes, 
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little works in ivory, among which was a chariot and four 
which a fly might cover with its wings; while an ant, the 
size of life, and a sesame-corn, on which, in golden letters, 
two lines of Homer were inscribed, attracted particular 
attention.®*° Delicate objects of wax-work appeared to be 
the owner’s especial hobby ; for in these the collection wae 
richest ; the fruits of numerous kinds, in form and colour 
closely imitating nature, were wonderful efforts of art.®! 
On things like these Phorion lavished considerable sums, 
whereas in other respects his mode of life was simple in 
the extreme, indeed so much so, that he was accounted 
miserly by those who,were not aware how often he por- 


* These uixpd Epya of the artists | 18. The departure of the fleet, thers 
Callicrates and Myrmecides are re- | mentioned, did not takeplace till sum- 
peatedly mentioned. Sev Sillig. Catal, | mer, as appears from Thucyd. vi. 30: 
Arty, Their precise date is unknown, | @dpous pecodvros de 4 dxarywyh éyl- 
though they probably flourished to- | yvero, And this tallies with Plato, 
ward the end of the Alexandman era. | Phadr. 276: wérepa orovdy ky Oépous 

*' For some account of the ancient | els ’ASdydos ihwrous dpa&y xalpor. So 
wax-work, consult Béttiger’s Sabina. | also Theophr. Hist. Plant. vi.7: evéo- 
His error of supposing wax-work | tpdxows 3%, Sowep of ’Addyid0s KijroL, 
chaplets to be alluded to in Martial, | orelpera: rod @épovs. The season of 
has been pointed out in GaNus, p. 363. | theféstivalbeing summer, andnotthe 
That the art of working in wax («7- | endof winter, the imaginary necessity 
powAcorixh, Poli. vii, 165), was ex- | for the use of wax-fruits entirely dis- 
tensively practised, isbeyonddispute. | appears, though waxen images of 
Thus a Oupid modelled in wax is | Adonis may have been used. That 
mentioned by Anacreon (x.1),andthe | these were employed seems probable 
term «npoxAdorns occurs in Plato, | from Plutarch, supra: nal xpoBnero 
Trmaus, p. 74, and sxnporéxyns in | rorraxdbirijs rérews eBwranal rapal 
Anacr. v.9. Cf. Cie. Verr.iv.18, fin- | wepladrd. Lastly, the Xenia of Mar- 
gereecera, Fruit, and the like, was | tialategroundlessly supposed by Bot- 
often imitated (Diog. Laert.vii. 177), | tiger to have been wax-fruits ; if the 
for instance pomegranates (Arrian, | poet really intended artificial fruits, 
Diss. pict. iv. 5), or apples(Athen. | theyweremostlikelyofclay. Of. Plin. 
vii. p. 254; Lemprid, Heliog.25). But | xxxv. 12.45; and Petron.68: ‘Mira- 
that the art was universal, and indis- | bar, inquam, nisi omnia ista sunt de 
-pensable on account of the symbolic | strunto (sic), aut certe de iuto: vidi 
festival of Adonis, as Bottiger sup- | Rome Saturnalibus ejusmodi co- 
poses, will be difficult to prove. He | narumimaginem. Cf. Mart.xv.182: 
and Corsini arewrong in placing that | pias neo fecit tenis, puto, monstra Pro- 
festival between winter andspring, as 


they conjecture from Plutarch, Wee. Sadurnalitio lusit et ipee tuto. 
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tioned the daughters of poor burghers, or remitted the 
payment of money Jent to persons in distress. 
Charicles had arrived at the door of the house, and 


knocked pretty sharply with the copper ring.?? 


#2 Although the house-door was 
not locked in the day-time, still no- 
body thought of entering without 
previously tapping, or otherwise an- 
nouncing himself, and waiting for 
permission to enter. Plutarch, Cymon, 
17: wal yap Odpay xdparyras kAAo- 
tplay, obx elordva: xpdérepov, } roy 
wbpwy keActoa. De Curios.3: Kal- 
ro. ph xévarrd ye Obpay eis olxlay 
dAAorplay ob voulfera: mapedOeiy. 
Xenoph. Symp. 1,11: #fAuwwos 8 6 
yeAwrorods kpotoas thy Obpay elre 
re dwaxotoart: eloayyciAa sors 
ree. The usual method was to tap, 
except among the Spartans, who 
called out. Plutarch, Jas. Lac. 31: 
YOos Fw abrois pndt réwreyv ras 
abrefous Gbpas, AA’ ewber Body. 
See also Eurip. Phan. 1067; Iphig. 
in Taur. 1267; and Plautus, passim. 
The expression for tapping isxérrety, 
though the Attic writers, Xenophon 
for instance, sometimes use kpovey, 
but hardly xporety, which the gram- 
marians pronounce unattic. The 
word Wopeiy was used of the noise 
made on opening the door to go out. 
Lucian, Solac. 9: wal ef tls ye viv 
Yopoln thy @bpay eloidy, 4 édkidy 
xérro, tl phoondy oe wexovdévas ; 
Thegenerally received explanation of 
the two last-mentioned words, and 
which has been adopted from the old 
grammarians, namely, that one was 
used of knocking outside, and the 
other inside, is very strange, and dis- 
agrees with what is known of the con- 
‘struction of the door. So Suidas: 
Kéwre: él rity tteOey rh» Gbpay 
«potoyvrwy Td xérrey Aéyeras’ ext 3% 
win Yorn wodely. ikavds 88 Udorere 


It was 


Touro Mévaydpos én) péy réby Efwbey dé: 
yor Koyo Thy Obpay, éxldiravtcwer. 
GAA’ dpédyxe rhy Hipay ris dfieov. 

Of. Helladius, Chrest. p. 25. He 
informs us that the doors anciently 
opened outwards, and that a person 
tapped before going out for fear of 
jostling anyone without: wey yap 
abras avarpéwovres Ev5o0ev dijeray, 
apérepov 8& rH xepl Wopov érofous 
Kpotovres éxl t@ yrevar rods én 
T&y Bupay Kal pvadtacbar, wh wArr 
yels dards Adby radv Oupdy dOoupév- 
wy &byw. This explanation, like so 
many others, appears merely to have 
“been invented to explain an obscura 
phrase. The word seems never used 
to denote an intentional knocking; 
thus we either have 4 @dpa opel, or 
Wopel ris dtidy, or thirdly, pope? ris 
why Otpay. Now, as is shown in the 
Excursus on The House, for the doox 
to open outwards, was an exceptional 
case, and this would invalidate the 
generality ofthe explanation of Hella- 
dius. Again, the phrase often occurs 
where an intentional noise would by 
all means have been avoided; thus 
when the lover creeps out at night, in 
Lysias, de Cade Hrat. p. 20, we read : 
Sri dv dkelyp TH wurst abédea 4 pér- 
avAos Gipa kal} avAcos. So also He- 
liod. Afthiop.1.17. Sothat we must 
conclude that the grammarians laid 
down this ‘listinction without anyim- 
mediate knowledge of the matter; so 
even Plutarch, Popl. 20: ras 32 ‘EA~ 
Annus (Cbpas) xpérepor obrws Exe 
&xdoas A¢yavoty (derds dvovyouévas), 
&wd rSy nopypdiay AauBdver 
Tes, 371 Kéwroves nal Popotc: ras 
abray Glpas Foubev of xpotéves udh- 
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some time before the porter came and pushed back the 
bolt. And even then, he only opened the door a little, 
and seeing the youth in travelling costume, said grumpily, 
‘What d’ye want? He’s engaged.’ With this he again 
closed the door. Charicles knocked a second time, but the 
slave, as he secured the fastenings inside, cried out, ‘ Don’t 
you hear? he’s not at liberty."* ‘But, my good man,’ 
importuned the youth, ‘just tell your master that it is 
Charicles, the son of Charinos, with letters for him from 
Syracuse. The slave went growling away. At last how- 
ever he returned, unfastened the door, and said in some- 
what more friendly tones, ‘ Master will see you.’ 

Phorion had just reclined, together with Artemidoros, 
to his frugal meal. He did not rise from the small table, 
on the entrance of Charicles, but offered his hand and 
saluted him warmly. Theyouth presented his credentials, 
which the other opened, having first carefully scrutinised 
the seal. ‘ You had no need of these recommendations,’ 
said he, when he had read them. ‘I had hoped to have 
seen your father again within these walls, but I learnt some 
days ago that his ashes repose in a foreign soil. His son 
is however not the less welcome on that account. You 
must content yourself with temporary quarters here, till 
you have rendered your father’s house habitable.’ ‘My 


Aovres. The reason why xérre: is | with, asin Homer,the xopéyu. They 


always used of the person entering, 
and pope? of the person going out, 
is, that the first must knock to be let 
in, while the latter is only audible 
from the noise incidental to his open- 
ing the door to go out. This noise, 
Ydpos, is even made by those who 
enter after having knocked. Thus 
Plato, Symp. p. 212: wal étalpyns 
Thy aBrcoy Cbpay kpovopdyny wordy 
wéedory wapacxeir’ and Lucian, Dial. 
Mer. xii. : %xova 3 ody, GAA’ Ordpas 
fptua tr weipay .. . wapayayay roy 
wrpopds, xapAGoy Gyopyri. Metal 
rings were fixed on the door to tap 


were named Adrrpa, also rxdpaxes. 
Sea Harpocr. jérrpov: and Posidip- 
pos, quoted by Pollux, x. 22: rdpax 
repote@’ 4 Obpa, They were also called 
@xiracripes, or énxicwacrpa, be- 
cause they also served to pull the 
door to from without. Lucian, Amor. 
16; Herod. vi. 91. In Plutarch’s time 
they appear to have become unusual. 
De Curios. 2: Gadd viv ply eer 
Gupapol, wdAa 3& fdxrpa xpovdpera 
aps rais Gbpas alobnow wapetxer. 


% Plato, Protag. p. 314. 
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father’s house ?’ said the youth, astonished. ‘ You suppose 
it is sold, don’t you?’ replied Phorion. ‘Quite right; and 
the precipitation of the banker, whom your father in the 
haste of his flight, charged with the sale, nearly prevented 
me from preserving for you the home of your fathers, and 
the shrine of your household gods.* I heard, only just in 
time, that it was advertised for sale. I bought it; it has 
been uninhabited ever since; and I will restore it to you 
to-morrow, if you do not think the forty ming it cost me 
too high a price.’ 

Charicles was overwhelmed with surprise and delight. 
“Was this the language of such a man as Ctesiphon and 
the woman had described? A suspicion certainly did flash 
across his mind, that he had purchased it for the sake of 
the treasure; but if Phorion’s intentions were really dis- 
honest, what could hinder him from continuing in possession 
of the mansion, which was perhaps of double the value 
mentioned? He therefore thanked the old man with 
warmth, and expressed his willingness to repay the forty 
mine next day. 

‘Let my slave now conduct you to your apartment,’ 
said Phorion, ‘and thence into the bath, that you may 
come back and share our homely fare.’ 

The apartment destined for the guest was in a smaller 
house abutting on the main building, with an entrance 
through the party-wall, and consequently, it afforded the 
convenience of retirement and quiet, without fear of inter-" 
ruption. Charicles, however, only purposed to stay here 
till his own house could be made ready for his reception. 
With earliest morn he sprang from his couch, impatient 
beyond measure to see once more the dear scenes of hia 
happy childhood. Phorion had expressed a wish to ac- 
company him. Charicles during the evening became more 
and more convinced that though the man’s character was 
full of eccentricities, it in no way justified the unwarrant- 





™ See Kxcursus.on The Grecian House 
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able reports in circulation about him. Still he was unable 
to rid himself entirely of his suspicions about the treasure. 
While conversing about his father’s house, he could not 
suppress & query concerning the statue of Hermes: Pho- 
rion responded with ill-concealed confusion, and a smile 
flitted across the solemn lips of Artemidoros. Was it 
possible that the fellow was content with his rich booty, 
and now intended playing the magnanimous? He was still 
sunk in cogitations like these, when his host's servant 
brought him bread and wine for breakfast, and announced 
that his master was ready to go out. Just dipping a few 
slices of Lread into the wine,* Charicles hurried away with 
Manes to join Phorion, who was already on the threshold, 
and behind him a slave, bearing a sealed casket.°® There 
was something mysterious about the man to-day, he spoke 
“in monosyllables, and kept looking round at the slave, as if 
fearing to lose him. 

It was still very early, but the streets were already 
full of busy passengers ;—men, who wished to catch their 
friends at home, before they went out®’—hoys, who were 
on their way to school or the gymnasium, attended by 
their pedagogues—women and female slaves, who were up 
betimes to fetch water from the Enneacrynos**— country- 
folks bringing their productions to market®—chapmen of 





*% This was the usual first break- 
fart, taken directly after rising, called 
dxpdricpa. See Excursus on The 
Meals. 


%° The slave in attendance carried 
the money bis master required. So 
Theophr. Char. 28, where the brag- 
gart, who pretends he wants to buy 4 
carpet for two talents, scolds hisslave 
for not having brought the money. 


27 Such visits were made in the 
earliest hours of the morning. Xe- 
noph. Con. 11, 14: ‘Ey rolvur 
trloracia pew dE ebyijs fb:opa, 


jelea ¥rt SBov nxararauSdvom:, € 
viva Sedpevos ley ruyxdvouu. See 
also Plato, Protag. 311, where Hippo- 
crates calls Socrates before day-break, 
in order to pay Protagoras a visit: 
phro, & yrabe, éxeioe twper. spot 
ydp dori: GAA deipo dtavyacra- 
pev eis thy abAhyy, nal wepiidvres 
avrod S:arphpeoper, tes ty pds yé- 
yyta® elra toner. 


$8 Aristoph. Lys. 327. See Ex- 
cursus on The Women. ~ 


* Plutarch, Arai. 8. See Excursur 
on The Markeés and Commerce. 
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all descriptions, preparing for the avocations of the day. In 
short, all was life and bustle the moment day broke. 

The two now rounded a corner of tie Tripod-street, 
and in a few moments Charicles stood before the well- 
known house, and greeted the tutelar deities who guarded 
the entrance. The agyieus, formed in the antique fashion, 
like a cone, stood still unscathed; the laurel, spreading its 
branches around, was also there, healthy and green as of 
yore, and vis-a-vis was the head of a Hermes, decked by 
some passer-by with a chaplet and ribands, and which 
seemed to cast a benign look of welcome on the exile 
returned. Phorion, with his three-toothed key,“ opened 
the door, whose creaking hinges told plainly that they 
were unaccustomed to revolve. Charicles strode with a 
sad kind of joy into the hall of the deserted mansion. The 
cell of the porter was empty; rusty lay the chain of the 
watchful dog ; in the colonnades round the court, and in the 
open porticos of the andronitis, swallows had built their 
nests, and busy spiders wove their gossamer meshes about 
the capitals of the pillars. Green moss had begun to cover 
the passage-floors, and the vacant space was overgrown 
with rank grass. Here stood the statue of the god, who 
was reported to have guarded the hidden treasures ; but 
the pedestal, which supported it, seemed to the youth 
altered. Formerly, he thought, it sank a little deeper 
into the ground on one side, but now it appeared to stand 
level. He went nearer, to convince himself of the fact; a 
change had evidently been made, for the red veins in the 
stone which used to face the entrance were now on the 
Opposite side. 

Phorion had marked his astonishment, and apparently 
guessed what thoughts were passing in his bosom. With 
friendly earnestness he drew nigh and grasped the youth’s 
hand. ‘Have you too, perchance, heard the report, that 


FS ter Se ate ae ae Re Ns EECA 
# See Gallus, p. 283 : clavie Laco- *! Seizing the hand was considered, 
wioa. even in Homer's time, as a token of 
great friendshipand familiarity: & +’ 
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the god kept watch over hoards concealed beneath his. 
feet?’ Charicles replied by an embarrassed silence. ‘ The- 
report did not lie,’ continued Phorion. ‘ When I purchased 
this mansion, hoping to restore it to your father at some- 
time or other, I perceived that the base of the statue was 
leaning to one side, and its fall was imminent. I caused 
it to be removed, and discovered underneath a pot con-~ 
taining two thousand staters of the purest gold. Thus,’ 
said he, as he took the heavy casket from the slave, * thus. 
T restore thee the sum, which some forefather of thy family 
buried, in the hope, no doubt, that it would be found by 
some one of his descendants.’ 

Surprise and shame prevented Charicles from replying.. 
‘Full well I know,’ proceeded Phorion, ‘ what's the talk 
of the town ; but heaven forefend that I should put finger 
on moneys that never belonged to ancestor of mine. Never 
will I pray the gods to disclose to me such treasures, nor: 
will I have aught to do with the soothsayers, who would 
advise me to take up what has been entrusted to the lap- 
of earth ; for could the riches so gained ever compare in 
worth with the cheerful consciousness of integrity, and of 
nobility of soul? Could I prize wealth before the peace of 
mind resulting from honesty?’** ‘ Excellent man!’ ex- 
claimed Charicles, tears of emotion standing in his eyes, 
‘how like a deity do you appear to me! You recall 
me to my native land, you install me in my paternal abode, 
which I had given up for lost, and deliver to me faith- 


Koa of pixel. Of. Antiph. de Cho- 
reut.p.785. It-was a captatio bene- 
volentia, as prensare was with the 
Romans. Xenoph. de Repub. Athen. 
i. 18: sal dvriBortjiou dvaynd(era 
dy trois Sixaornplois xa) aiciovros 


Tou éridauBdver Gat Tis Xepds. 


@ A translation of the beautiful 
passage in Plato, Leg. xi. 918. So, 
‘What should it profit a man though 
he gain the whole world and lose his 


own soul?’ The above is not the only 

passage in a profane writer, breathing 

forth ideas of morality, which are 

often thought peculiar to Christianity. 

Cf. Plaut. Zrin. i, 2, and vy. 2, 4. 

Si quid amicum ergs bene feel, aut consului 
fideliter, 

Non videor meruisseardem : culpa carnissc. 
aFbitror. 

Nam benefichum, homini quod datur pro- 
prium, pro suo som pserit ; 


Quod datum utendum est, id repetund sople 
ext, quande velis. 
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fully the riches that were hidden in the darkness of the 
earth.’ ‘May the gods grant you to inhabit the house 
with more -luck than your father!’ said the old man. 
“Now go and look about you, and give orders for its 
restoration. Should you want my council or help, come 
to me; but not a word of what has passed between us.’ 
Thus saying, he squeezed the youth’s hand, and withdrew 
with the slave. 

Charicles stood for a long time, as if in a dream, be 
fore the image of the god, at whose feet he had deposited 
the sealed casket: full of admiration of the noble-minded 
man, and of shame for his own suspicions, and on the 
other hand full of joy, at having not only recovered his 
father’s mansion, but also increased his property so mate~ 
rially. At last he awoke from his reverie, and commenced 
a survey of the house. Passing through the middle door, 
he entered the apartments of the women. Here was his 
mother’s parlour; there the saloon, where by the light of 
the lamps he had played, amidst the circle of females, at 
the feet of his nurse, or had listened to her tales. Deep 
melancholy seized him, at the desolation that reigned 
around, and at finding himself alone in the spacious cham- 
bers. He determined to purchase some slaves, and other 
necessary appliances, without loss of time. Moreover it 
‘was now time to go to the market, to find Ctesiphon, and 
the banker to whom he was recommended; he therefore 
gave the casket of gold to Manes, and bid him follow him. 


SOENE THE FOURTH. 


THE TRAPEZITA. 


\HE market~place was filling fast when Charicles enter- 
ed it. Traders had set up their wattled stalls all 
over it, with their goods exposed on tables and benches. 
Here the female bakers had piled up their round-shaped 
loaves and cakes, and were pursuing with a torrent of 
scolding and abuse the unlucky wight who happened, in 
passing by, to upset one of their pyramids.! There sim- 
mered the kettles of the women, who sold boiled peas and. 
other vegetables;? in the crockery-market, hard Ly, the 
pot-men were descanting on the goodness of their wares. 
A little way off, in the myrtle-market, chaplets and fillets 
were to be sold, and many a comely flower-weaver re- 
ceived orders for garlands, to be delivered by her in the 
evening.» All the wants of the day, from barley-groats 
up to the choicest fish, from garlick to the incense of the 
gods; clear pure oil, and the most exquisite ointments ;. 
fresh-made cheese, and the sweet honey of the bees of Hy- 
mettus ; cooks ready to be hired ; slaves, male and female, 


1 Philocleon when drunk offends 
in this manner, though he gets out of 
the scrape pretty easily. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 13889. These ladies, however, 
had, on occasion, a perfect Billings- 
gate vocabulary atcommand. Rana, 
857: AowWopetoba Gorep &prombaArdas. 


2 As at Rome inferior articles of 
diet, as ceptdum ctcer, tomacula, &c. 
were sold hot to the lower classes 
{ Gallus, p. 465, &c.), 80 it was also at 
Athens. See Lystst. 560, where Phyl- 
archos buys Adx:6oy, pease-porridge, 
wapd >paéds. See Excursus on The 
Markets and Commerce. The sau- 


sage-dealers also sat in the market, 
Hqutt. 1246. 


* Chaplets were either sold ready. 
made, in the market, or orders wera. 
given forthem there, for thesymposia, 
Plutarch, drat. 6: wal nerd puxpdy. 
éwparo tay olxeray abrov 3: kyopas 
6 pty arepdvous pépwy, 6 38 Aqumde 
Sas wvotuevos, 5 St Tuts elfiopdvor 
wapa xérop WdAAew Kad aldrely -yu- 
valois S:oreydpevos. See Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 458 ; and Anthol. Pat, v.: 


"BH ra péba, poddercar exes xdpiv' dda ef 
> 
cavrhy % ra Adda, 72 cwvendirepa 
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to be sold,—each and all were to be found at their cus- 
tomary stands. There were others, who went about cry- 
ing their wares, while every now and then a public crier 
‘crossed the ground, announcing with stentorian voice the 
arrival of some goods to be sold, or the sale of a house, or 
perhaps a reward for the apprehension of a robber or a 
runaway slave.* Slaves of both sexes, as well as free-men, 
kept walking up and down, bargaining, and inspecting the 
stalls, in search of their daily requirements. Some too 
lingered, longer than seemed necessary, near a pretty shop- 
woman; or approached some fruiterer’s basket, and com- 
menced a friendly chat, under cover of which, while some 
person was buying, or having a drachma changed, they 
‘would pilfer the fruit. 

The fish-market bell was just ringing as a signal 
that the hour of business had arrived, and forthwith all 
streamed in that direction, to lose no time in completing 
this all-important purchase. The way to the money- 
‘changers led Charicles directly across this part of tha 
market. And it was truly amusing to behold how the 
eager buyers tried all their arts of persuasion, to move 
‘the hard-hearted dealers, who stuck doggedly to their 
prices. ‘ What's the price of these two pike, if I take the 
pair?’ asked a greedy gourmand in his hearing. ‘Ten 
-oboles,’ answered the fishmonger, scarce deigning to look 
up. ‘That's too much,’ said the other. ‘ You'll let me 
have them for eight, ’m sure?’ ‘Yes, one of them,’ waa 
the reply. ‘Nonsense, said the would-be purchaser ; 
“ come, here are eight oboles.’ ‘I told you the price, sir ; 
‘and if you don’t like it, you can go elsewhere,’® said the 


* On the public criers, see note 4, | gets change for a drachma in the fish- 

Se. x1. market; Aristoph. Veep. 788: 
0.28 nv mod mpe : 

si Thsahhe Chas. 11s wate | Sarees ee 
‘ns Tis &yopas xpore\Pdy xpds ra * After Alexis, ap. Athen. vi. p. 
adpva, } rd pipra, } rd axpéddpua, | 224. The passage is quoted in the 
doryxas tpeynpari{er@a: Gua rg | Excursus on The Markets and Com- 
‘rudotvrixporkakay. So Lymatratos | meres. 
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inexorable dealer, with the most perfect nonchalance. 
Such scenes as this were of frequent occurrence; and 
Charicles would have liked to witness more of them, but 
that Manes was with him, bearing the important casket. 

In the arcade occupied by the trapezite, he encoun- 
tered Ctesiphon, walking to and fro, and waiting for him. 
How delighted he would have been to communicate his 
good fortune to his friend, but the strange old man had 
straitly charged him not to mention it, Of course, the fact 
of his having repurchased his paternal abode could not be 
ikept secret ; moreover, he felt it incumbent on him to un~ 
deceive Ctesiphon, who shared in the common opinion with 
regard to Phorion. ‘It is incomprehensible,’ he remarked, 
in conclusion, ‘how a person, who is uprightness and 
magnanimity itself, could ever have obtained the reputa- 
tion of being a miser and usurer.’ 

‘So goes the world, said Otesiphon. ‘The many 
judge by external appearances, and thus the rogues are 
accounted patterns of virtue, whilst the motives of the 
upright man are misconstrued. When you met me, I 
was just indulging in a somewhat similar contemplation. 
Look yonder, under the portico, at that vinegar-faced 
man? with a long beard, who goes sneaking along by the 
wall, unshod, aping the Spartan fashion with his sorry 
cloak,® and seeming not to notice the bustle around him. 


1 BAérey viru, xépSapna, or dpf- 
~yayoy, said of sour-looking persons. 
Hquites, 631: 

naprave vary kat ra péter’ avdorace. 
It is said also of anearnestand solemn 
aspect. Eustath. ad Jiad. xvi. 200: 
-€e rovrwy St wapevexOdvres BAA. 
Sypapay ext roiotroy axdpav eb- 
-réerdorepoy Th BAdweiy abrovs varu, 
kh dplyavoy, Fyouw Spipeis elva. 
Veap. 458 : 

200 oy at8ne oloy dor’ avSpir rpdéros 
idEvOduwoy cai Sixaley nai Brlerdyrey xap- 


Sapa. 
When Athens, after the Pelopon- 


nesian war, grew more effeminate and 
luxurious, certain persons affected to 
imitate thesimplicity ofSpartan man- 
ners and costume, in contradistinction 
to Athenian habits; this was called 
AcxarlCay, and the men Aaxwvoral, 
But like the imitators of Wallenstein, 
in Schiller’s drama, they confined 
themselves solely toexternals. Plato, 
Protag. p. 842: wal of pay Grd re 
Kerdyvuvras ppodpevor abrods, Kal 
tudvras wepieidirroyra, Kal pido- 
yupvarrobct, Kal Bpaxelas ayaBoras 
Gopotew, bs 3h robrois xpwrovrras 
ais "BAAdwwr robs AaxePayorious. 
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Would not any one take him for a model of manly earnest~ 
ness, and pristine simplicity? Yet, when he meets his 
associates by night in their haunt, I assure you that there 
is no possible abomination in which they do not indulge.® 
Generally, indeed,’ he continued, ‘any one who wishes to 
know mankind will find it very instructive to walk up and 
down here, and make his observations. Look at that man 
advancing towards us, followed by three slaves. He looks 
proudly straight before him on the ground, to escape 
saluting any one ; his robe reaches to his very ankles, and 
more than one ring adorns his fingers; he talks loudly 
with bis slaves of silver goblets, drinking horns, and bowls, 
so that the passers-by may hear, and puffs himself out, till 
the city seems almost too small for him.'© Now, who de 
you think he is? A fellowof the meanest extraction, who 
has lately emerged from extreme indigence to great riches, 
and is now seen nowhere but in the arcade of the trapezite. 
Not contented with his name, he has lengthened it by two 
syllables, and instead of Simon, calls himself Simonides," 
SEE EE AEE ee 


Plutarch, Phoc. 10: "Hw 5é ris ’Ap- 
xiBiddns, érixadovpevos Aaxwvirrhs, 
wdryord re Kabedvos dreppuy peyé- 
Ger Kal rplBova popdy del rat oxvbpo- 
wd(wv, Cf. Demosth., in Con. p. 1267 


° Demosth. did. : reddy 38 ovA- 
Aeyaor Kad per GAAHAwy yévorrat, 
raxay Kal aloxpay ob8ey dd\Acixovar. 


1° The sketches here given derive 
their sole value from being literally 
taken from the Greek classic authors. 
It is interesting to notice such simi- 
larity between a Greek drepnpavelg 
éxipGovos and vedwAouros, and an 
upstart parvenu of the present day. 
The purse-proud inflation of these 
fellows, who are well characterised by 
Suidas under the proverb -yervaio: én 
Bararriov, is graphically pourtrayed 
by other writers also. Demosth. i 
Mid. p. 565: nal rpeis &xorovGous 
-érrapas airs Exwv Ue rijs &yopas 


ooBet, kupBla nal pura xal giddras 
dvoud(wy obras, Gore rovs mapidvras 
dcodey, And again, ibid. p.579: 7 
adbais avroy ob xepet. And Theophr. 
Char. 24: (dwepnpdvov) év rais dots 
wopeudpevos ph Aadely trois évtuy- 
xdvover karo Kexvpas. Of. De Falsa 
Leg. 442; Adv. Panten. 981; Aris- 
toph. Hool 681, and Nub 862. The 
instance in the text is from Lucian, 
Somn. 8. Gall. 14. Of. idem, Quom, 
Hist. consorib. 20: éolkarw olxéry 
yeowdotry, Kort Tov Seowdrou KAN- 
povophoarri, bs obdt Thy eoOijra older 
&s xph wepiPdaArgcoba, ode Serrr7j- 
oa: card vépov, k.7.A. Most likely 
Plato had a real instance in view, 
when he mentions the slave grown 
rich, who wishes to marry his muster’s 
daughter. De Repud. vi. p. 495. 


0 Lucian, Somn.s. Gall. 14. The 
description of Simon suddenly ad- 
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just as if this made him a different man. Not long ago I 
saw him in sordid garments, carrying home somebody’s 
marketing, for a trifling consideration; at present, he 
would be vastly indignant, if a badly dressed person 
presumed to address him."? Just cast your eyes to the 
right, on the haggard man in the fish-market, with black 
matted hair, who sidles about, not buying anything him- 
self, but watching everybody else; he is a most dangerous 
sycophant and glides about the market like a scorpion, 
with his venomous sting all ready, spying out whom he 
may surprise with misfortune and ruin, and from whom he 
can most easily extort money, by threatening him with an 
action dangerous in its consequences. You won't see him 
speak or associate with any one, but, as the painters en- 
compass the shades of the wicked in Hades with the terrific 
phantoms of cursing and slander, of envy, discord, and 
strife, so also are his attendants. It is the very bane of 
our city, that it cherishes and protects this poisonous 
brood, and uses them as informers, so that even the honest 
man must flatter and court them, in order to be safe from 
their machinations.’ 





—— 


vanced, to wealth: &vayxos yotr eye 
piv [Sav xpootdyra, Xalpe, pny, 
Sipoy. 6 3¢ &yavanrhoas, Etxare, 
on, 18 wrung, wh roracwapbrar 
pov tobyoua" ov yap Biuww, adAAd 
Ripovlins dvond(ouca, 


12 The line of demarcation be- 
tween the different classes of society, 
was by no means £0 distinctly drawn 
among the Greeks, as it is in ourdays. 
Mechanics were to be seen incompany 
with persons of higher station. Ly- 
sias, de Inval, 743, and the fragment 
of Plutarch, ds Assim.: ‘O 3% Nixaydas 
hv axurotépos, bAAws 38 rey dy 
wakalorpas yeyordray Kal xoAAots 
rurh@ns rad yrdpiwos. Some, how- 
ever, were foolish enough to be 
ashamed of knowing an inferior, and 


the poor man perhaps did not like to 
come near his betters, when in his 
shabby habiliments. Lucian, Somn. 
seu Gall, 9: wal dya pdy mpocermaby ade 
Tov, Soxcp cidbew, derxérny dxyA- 
Aarréuny, @s wh Karaoxivayu a}- 
toy, dy xenxpgG TE TplBom oup- 
Tapopapray. 


18 The description of tha syce 
phant is from Demosth. tn Arisiog. 
p- 786: wopetera: %& rijs dyopis, 
Sowep 8pis 2 oxoprios, Apams +d 
xévrpoy, Arroy Belpo Kaxtioe, oKo- 
xip th Evuppopdy, 4) Braopnplay, 
xaxdy Tt xpoorpibduevos kal Kxara- 
orhoas els dBoy apyipior xpdt- 
era’ ob3t xporpoirg mpds Te rad- 
voy tay dy rH xéAe moupslar 2% 
puporodeloy, . . nel Gx 8 of Cored 
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‘It ig no doubt a great reproach to Athens,’ said 
Charicles ; ‘ but do you know what is more strange to my 
eye than all the persons you have pointed out? Those 
striplings there, lounging about among the unguent-girls. 
Only look how coxcombically and affectedly they strut 
about, as loose as if their necks were broken ; how they 
sprawl out their hands for the purpose of gently titillating 
their heads with the tips of their fingers, or of carefully 
arranging their bair, the blackness of which was most 
likely purchased in the market here. To me, nothing is 
more nauseous than a young man with such a woman’s 





por robs areBels ypdoucy dy" Aidov, 
nerd rovrwr, mer’ apas nal BAac- 
onulas, xat pbdvov, xal ordoews, 
al yelxous weptépxeror, This fearful 
nuisance of sycophancy, (on the ety- 
mology of the word, see Plut. Sol. 24, 
and Athen. iii. p. 74,) inseparable as 
it was from a democracy like that of 
Athens demands a few words here, 
TheAthenians coincided with Cicern’s 
opinion respecting Rome (pro Rose. 
Amer, 20): ‘ Accusutores multos esse 
in civitate utile est. ut metu continea- 
tur audacia.” Thestate desired to have 
them, and rewarded their services, at 
least indirectly. Consequently there 
were persons who ostensibly obtained 
a livelihood as hired informers, but 
whose chief gains were derived from 
the hush-money they extorted. De- 
mosth. in Near. 1359: ob ydp we Fy 
phrop, BAN’ bri ouKopdyrns rar 
wrapaBooyrwy wapt Td Aya Kal 
ypapouéver pucbod Kal poiydyroy 
kal @xvypapoulyws rats dAdAorplas 
yrdpos, «.7A., and 1b. p. 1858: od 
yap qv abrge kAAN xpoc0d80s, & Ti 
BH ouxcpayrhoas Ti AdBor. If their 
charge was proved to be calumnious 
they were liable to punishment, but 
the trade of cvxoparreiy pic Oot was, 
at least in liter times, hardly for- 
bidden bylaw, Isoccr. de Perm. 497: 


bpeis 8¢ rucovrovawéxyere rod KoAd ew 
avrots, Sore obras yxpyrde Kad 
karnydpas Kal vopobdras wep) rap 
&Awy, The indulgence granted to 
this nefarious brood is quite in keep- 
ing with Aschin. in Temarch. 45, 
where, among other rights of which 
the #ra:pnxas was deprived, is men- 
tioned unde cuxopayreite picbwbeals, 
This is not, as some suppose, & mere 
malicious extension of the law, by 
ZEschines. Naturally enough, the 
rich and distinguished were most ex- 
posed tn the chicanery of these people, 
and many a one was compelled to 
purchase their forbearance, in orderto 
avoid being the victim of theiraccuna- 
tions; for however groundless might 
be the charge, the issue was alwuys 
doubtful. Xenoph. Symp. 4, 30: 
"Ey rolvuy év rise rp wera Bre 
pey wArobaws Fy xpGroy piv époBot- 
pny, wh tls pov Thy olxiay diopdtas 
kal Ta xphpara AdBo Kal abrdy ri 
ve Kandy dpydouro: Sreira 3% Kal 
Tovs cuxopdyras Oepdwevoy, «lids, 
Sri waGeiy paAdoy xaxd&s fxavds efny 
4 xotjoc exelvous. See Memor. ii. 
9, where Critu, by Socrates’ advice, 
takes a sycophant into his pay te 
countermine another who was badger- 
ing him. Cf, Aristoph. dokern.817; 
quit, 260. 
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face, and delicate voice, and all reeking with perfume, and 
holding in his hand, ten to one, a bouquet or odoriferous 
fruit.14 What an utter difference there is between life, as 
here seen in the forum, and the description my father gave 
me of it as taken from his younger years, when such mere 
boys, as those yonder, avoided the market-place entirely, 
or, if their path obliged them to go that way, hurried 
across it with shame and blushes.’® 

‘Those days are long gone by,’ said Ctesiphon: ‘we 
are young men too, and, notwithstanding, we are here in 
the market-place.’ 

‘Yes, but not without pressing reasons,’ retorted Cha- 
ricles; ‘and you remind me just in time, that I have to 
call on Diotimos and Lycon, the trapezite. I wish you 
would accompany me. My business is of such a nature 
that it cannot be transacted without witnesses ;1* you are 
more experienced than I, so your counsel may stand me in 
good stead. These money-changers are not always the 
most honest people imaginable, being apt to lead the inex- 
perienced by the nose,!’ with their promises and subter- 
fuges.’ Ctesiphon willingly acceded to his friend’s request. 





4 The main features of this pic- 
ture of Attic dandyism are from 
Lucian, Rhet. prac. 11: xdéyxador 
Ky3pa, SiacecoAeupévoy 7d Addiopa, 
dxixexAacpévoy roy abxéva, ‘yuva- 
meioy Td BAcuua, peAixpsy Td oG- 
pnua, piper axoxvéoyra, TE BaxTbAp 
Kxpy rh» Kepadty Kryduavor. But 
as early as tho time of Aristophanes, 
such coxcombs figured in the market: 

ra werpaxve. rautl Aéyeo, Tay TE RUPY 

& orepvdctrat ro.adi KaGipeva K-T-A. 
Equit. 1872; and again, Vesp. 687: 
bray eloeAbdy peipdecdy co. xardavyor; 

Xacpdov vids, 
b8i Saas, SraxcwnPels TS odpare wal tpv- 
@eparbals, 
That it was by no means uncommon 
to carry flowers or fruits in the hand, 


is clear from Athen. xii. p. 558: 3:2 
vl pera xeipas Grtn xal pijra wal 
Td ToLatra pépaper ; 


18 Seo Excursus on Education. 


16 Generally, no witnesses were 
present at the transactions at the 
bankers’ tables: r& pey yap oupnfd- 
Aga ta xpos rods éxl tais rparé- 
(us Sveu papripoy ylyverasz, Isocr. 
Trapez.p.515. This wasnot because 
such a security was looked upon as 
useless, but because it might produce 
more harm than good, from letting 
others into the secret of the business 
transacted. 


1” This homely phrase would not 
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The trapezite, at whose hands Charicles bad to receive 
the greatest part of his patrimony, were very different 
individuals. Diotimos,a man now advanced in years, bore, 
universally, a reputation for the highest integrity. Not 
only had he been Charinos’ banker, but also his friend 
and confidant. When the latter, through dread of the 
accusation, resolved on leaving Athens, he charged his 
trusty and well-approved banker with the sale of his 
house, his slaves, and chattels, and at the same time com- 
missioned him to call in all his moneys out at interest.'® 
No inconsiderable amount must still be in his hands, and 
Charicles now went to ask for it. 

Diotimos was just engaged in paying a sum of money 
to a man, apparently a foreigner. Upon the table, from 
which he swept up the coin, after having found it right, 
lay a slip of paper, being his bond for theamount. ‘You 
have received from me the sum, in ready cash, and all 
correct,’ said the banker; ‘and you leave nothing for it 
but a small piece of paper, that perhaps cost you two chal- 
cis. But remember that the law is on my side, and will de- 
fend my right.’!® The man asseverated his wish to fulfil all 
the terms of the contract, and then departed. Diotimos then 
reached his ledger, wrote a few words in it, deposited the 
paper in a box containing several others, and then turned 


have been introduced, had it not been 
aGreek proverb. ‘Pivay,in afragment 
of Monander is, perhaps, not from 
pts, but from pfry,a file (soin Latin, 
deruncinare); though the old gram- 
marians derive it from the firat. Of. 
a fragment of Pherecrates, ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vii. p. 847. But the 
phrase, fuvds dArey ocenrs frequently 
in Lucian, Deor. Dial. vi. 8; Hermot. 
78: nal 8h rotro efAxey Spas rijs 
pivds: and Philops, 28, &xb pevds 
Edxew also occurs. 


Lecerates was in a similar 


plight when he fled to Megara. Ly: 
eurg. in Leocr. p. 152: nal Senfels rob 
xnseorot zplac@a wap abrovd ravd- 
pkwota nad rhy oixtay dsroddéaba 
tardyrov: édxl rovros mpocérate 
rots re Xphoras dwodotva: ra dpe- 
Adueva wal rods epdyous diereynety, 
Td 8t Aorwby abr &rodotva:, 


'8 After Demosth. in Dionysod. 
1288: AaBaw yap a&pydpiow havepdy 
Kal duodoyoupevoy, ey ypauparidle 
Suoty XaAKoly dwrnperp nal BrBAdle 
pixpG wdvu rhy duoroylay Kararéd- 
Aorwe Tod worhoew Ta Slucua, 
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to a second individual, who was waiting in company with 
a very common-looking personage. ‘I have purchased,’ 
said the first, ‘ from this man here a slave for two ming. 
By reference to my account-book I find there must be 
seven hundred drachme lying with you in my name. Pay 
the man his money.’® The trapezites again looked in his 
book. ‘In the main,’ said he, ‘ you are right in your cal- 
culations ; except that you forget the agio on three hun- 
dred and fifty AZginetan drachms which I paid to Paseas 
for the ivory you bought.’ This the man could not dis- 
pute ; the two ming were paid, and the men went away. 
Now for the first time, Diotimos regarded the young 
men, who had remained somewhat apart. ‘Who are 
you?’ he enquired of Charicles, who now stepped forward, 
‘and what do you want?’ ‘I am Charicles, the son of 
Charinos, and am returned from Syracuse. For my cre- 
dentials, behold here my father’s signet-ring, which is well 
known to you. I come, as his heir, to require back the 
money that still remains in your hands.’ ‘So Charinos is 
dead ?’ exclaimed the banker. ‘ We have placed his ashes 
in Sicilian earth,’ said the youth, ‘ until his most faithful 
servant shall have brought them here, to deposit them in 
the tomb of his forefathers.’?! The old man covered his 
face and wept.™ ‘ According to my father’s will,’ said 
Charicles after a while, when the other had become more 
composed, ‘ you must still have in your possession one talent 
and four thousand drachms, which, in all probability, I 
shall soon require.’ ‘ It is not exactly as you say,’ replied 





* A private persondid not usually {| Of. Plaut. Curc. i. 2, 89: 
keep much money by him, but made | 1, intro atque intus subducam ration: 
all his larger payments at the money- onlam, 
shanger’s table; he was suid, xpyc@a: | Quantillum argenti mihi apud trapexitam 
Th Twos tpaxé(y. Instances of this siet. 
abound in the comic writers. A book 21 See Excursus on The Burial 
was kept of current income and ex- 
penditure. Aristoph. Nud. 19: 2: Isocr. Trapes. 621: ¢ 

i, Axor 

xaxpepe td ‘igledie te aecieo AcBiw, | “HEFOS ErAae, 
Srécors dpetrw, kai Acyiowmcs TOdE TOUS. 
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Diotimos; ‘ but certainly, your father could not possibly 
know that. It is only lately that three thousand drachms 
more were paid to me on his account; and, besides that, the 
capital has grown much larger by interest. You will have 
more than two talents and a half to receive from me.’ 

He then explained to the youth how he had, by de- 
grees, sometimes with difficulty, and not till after some 
years, contrived to get in all the moneys which were owing 
to his father by foreign merchants. From one man, only, 
at Andros, he had obtained nothing, since he had not been 
to Athens for several years, and Diotimos himself was too 
old to undertake a sea-voyage. ‘You will do best,’ said 
he, ‘to go thither yourself, unless you wish to leave the 
two thousand drachms in the lurch. Moreover,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘your father, before the disaster which befell him, 
had ordered some statues, which he intended for the Acro- 
polis. They are still at the artist’s, in the street of the 
Sculptors. It is to be hoped you will act in the spirit ot 
your father, and not withhold from the gods those honours 
which he had destined for them.’ * 

Charicles thanked the worthy man for the fidelity 
with which he had transacted his father’s concerns, and 
did not scruple to entrust to him the two thousand 
darics contained in the casket, until he had use for 
them. From thence he went, accompanied by Ctesiphon, 
to a second trapezites. This man was a stranger to him, 
and his business with him was of a singular nature. 





** The peculiar imposts on the 
burghers of Athens, in the shape of 
Aevroupyla, are well known. See Xe- 
nophon, de Republ. Athen. i. 18; and 
Béckh’s Pudi. Hoon. p. 448-466. Then 
again, évatjuora were usually made 
by victorious Choregi, But other 
burghers, of their own accord, dedi- 
cated statuesof brassor marble, inthe 
templesand ontheAcropolis, perhaps 
only that in caseof need they might be 
ableto remind the state of these sacri- 


fices in its behalf. Isseus, de Dicwog. 
her. p. 118: wal rotrwy paprépia ép 
Tos lepots dvabhpara exeivo: ex r&p 
wepidvrev, prnueia ris abrdy dpe- 
Tijs, dv€beray: rodro way, év Avovborov 
tplxodas, obs xoprryotrres kal yucdy- 
Tes t\aBov’ rotro 8 dy TvOlov, &ri 
8 dy axpordsa. &s dwapxds ri» 
Svrow dwvabdvres, wodAois, hs dad 
Islas xrhoews, &ydAuacs Xadnois Kal 
Aslvos Kexoophnacs +d lepdy. Of, 
ibid.p.116,and Plato, Leg. xii. p. 956, 
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When he was purposing to leave Syracuse, the same 
friend who had recommended him to Phorion, proposed 
that he should leave the greater portion of his property 
in his hands, in return for which he would allow him to 
draw upon him to the same amount in Athens. ‘* What? 
said he, ‘will you expose all your substance to the 
dangers of a long sea-voyage, where storms, and pirates, 
not to mention the dishonesty of the sailors themselves, 
threaten you? I have three talents in Athens, at Lycon’s 
the trapezites: leave me that sum here, and he shall pay 
it you again there.’™. Charicles had accepted the pro- 
posal, and had with him a letter from the Syracusan, 
ordering the banker to pay the bearer, and also containing 
the symbolon, which, by virtue of a previous understand- 
ing, was to serve as a credential to the person commissioned 
to receive the money. For greater security, Phorion was 
also referred to, as a guarantee of the person’s identity if 
Lycon required it. 

Seated behind his table, Charicles found a gloomy man 
of an unhealthy shrivelled appearance. Beside him lay 
the scales, with which he had just weighed a lot of silver 
coins that had been paid him.* On the other side, his 
hand rested on a quantity of papers, apparently yellow 
with age. Before him he had a counting-table, being pro- 
bably engaged in reckoning the interest due upon one of 
the bonds.** With some repugnance Charicles walked up 


% See Isocr. Trapes. p. 526: eye 
yap... wéddAovros Srparordéous ela- 
wAciy als Tov Tidvyroy, BovdAdpevos 
dxesBey bs wAciot’ éxxoploacba Tay 
xpnudror, dehOny Srparoxddous, 7d 
pay abrot xpvaloy euol xaradineiy, 
dy 88 rg MWdery wapd tov xarpds 
rotpod xoploacba:, voull(wy ueydrAa 
xepdalverv, el xara xAoty ph xivdv- 
vebot va xphpata, SAdAws tre rat 
AareSainonoy apxdvrar kar’ dxetvoy 
roy xpévov Tis Oaddrins. 


% From their weighing the coin 
thus, the trapesite were contemptu- 
ously called éSoAcerdra, and their 
business é8oAo0craruh. Nubes, 1155. 
And Aristot. de Republ. i. 10: rijs 
St peraBAnricys weyouevns Sucalees 

. edaAryérara puceira: i; 6BoAorra- 
‘ich Lucian, Necyom. 2: apwd- 
(ove, émiopxovct, ToxayAupoior, 
dBodorrarou™~ 


~ Alciphr. Epést. i. 26: Kira 
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to this rnan, and briefly explained his business. At the 
tixention of the Syracusan, the trapezites contracted his 
brows more than ever. ‘I did not know,’ said he, * that 
Sosthenes had so large a claim upon me. Has he for- 
gotten that I have had to disburse eight hundred drachme 
for him, to the Heracleote? Look here at my book. 
What stands there? Sosthenes, son of Phormion, of Sy- 
racuse, has deposited two talents. Out of these, eight 
hundred drachmz to be paid to Phrynion, the Heracleote, 
who will be introduced by Epicrates the Pirszsan. You 
see there remain only four thousand drachma.’2”’ *‘ Quite 
right,’ answered Charicles; ‘Sosthenes also mentioned 
that to me; but in the month of Elaphebolion, on his re- 
turn from Pontus, he paid you afresh two talents, and two 
thousand drachms, so that he wants three talents from 
you. The trapezites was evidently confused, and tried to 
conceal it by the vehemence of his speech. ‘ What are 
you to me P’ said he abusively. ‘How do I know who you 
are? Any sycophant might come and demand money 
in.another person’s name.’ ‘You havenot given me time,’ 
said the youth, ‘to present you my credentials. Here is 
the letter of Sosthenes. Do you know his seal?’ ‘It 
seems to be his signet,’ said the money-changer sullenly. 
‘ And here is the symbolon inside, which will doubtless be 
familiar to you.’ ‘Perhaps a forged one,’ muttered the 
other, as he ill-humouredly opened the letter, and read it 





KaradapBdve xpecBorny, dd0fva | Sotvas mpoordrrp, xparoy Tod Oéyros 


puevdy, cuverwaxdra tas Sppis, xap- 
ridin &pyatd twa, campd 3 Bd ry 
xpvoy, bxd xdpewy wal onrdy Spl- 
Bpwra 814 xepds xaréxovra, Of. 
Luéian, Fim. 14. 


7 The single passage, which af- 
fords any insight into the method of 
book-keeping pursued by the bankers, 
is in Demosth. adv. Caltipp. 1236: 
eléGac: 8% xdetes of rpareflra, 
Bray ris dpyipwy rides lidrns deco 


totvouc ypdbey nal 7d Kepddracoy 
Tov dpyuplov, txara napaypdpe’ 
Th Sein rododva: Bel. Kad eddy pdy 
yyvdonwot thy thy rod dvOpdwrov, 
@ dy 36 axototvar, rorotroy pdvor 
wotely, ypdijat, @ Se? dwoSotva, edy 
8t wh yryvdoxwo:, xa rotrov rov- 
vous xpoomapuypdpey, bs dy weary 
cvorhcey xal Seltew roy kvPpwwor, 
bs de Bly Koploacda: rd apyipsoy, 


™ See note 17, Scenes. p. 8. 
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half aloud. But when he came to Phorion’s name, he 
became silent, and stared gloomily before him, as thougis 
meditating some way of escape. ‘Lycon,’ interrupted 
Ctesiphon at this juncture, ‘don’t be inventing any new 
tricks. It is still fresh in people’s memories how, not long 
ago, you bubbled the Byzantine merchant, when he came 
to require the money deposited with you. The whole city 
knows how you got out of the way the only slave who was 
acquainted with the fact, and then, not only denied the 
claim, but also suborned witnesses to prove that your cre- 
ditor had borrowed six talents of you. - The man, how- 
ever, obtained his rights by the aid of Phorion, whose 
name now threatens you a second time; so take warning.’ 

The trapezites seemed desirous of giving an angry 
answer, but, suddenly, his eye became fixed on an object 
in the distance. In fact he saw Phorion himself, coming 
towards the money-changers’ tables. ‘Who wants to deny 
anything ?’ said he in embarrassment. ‘ But I have not 
got the sum at hand, nor, were I to go round to all the 
tables,®° could I find anyone to lend me three talents. 
Come hither again on the morrow, Charicles, and I will 
take care that you shall have the money.’ ‘ Very well; 
and I will bring Phorion along with me to dispel all 
doubts as to my identity.’ ‘Oh! there will be no need for 
that,’ rejoined the money-changer hastily ; ‘the symbolon 
is right ; you will receive the money.’ 

During these negotiations, noon had nearly arrived, 
and the market began to grow thinner and thinner. ‘It’s 
time that we breakfasted,’ said Ctesiphon as they departed. 
‘Let us repair to one of the houses where young men are 
wont to assemble at this hour. You will be sure to meet 
with some of your early friends.’ 


* Pasion is accused of an exactly % The bankers were often, doubt- 
similar piece of villany. See Isocr. | less, under the necessity of obtaining 
Traves. 7. mutualcredit. See Plaut. Cure. v.38, 4, 
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THE HABITS OF YOUTH. 


house to which Ctesiphon conducted his friend, as 

being the nearest of the kind, was inhabited by a 
freed-man, named Discos, who derived no inconsiderable 
gains from the young persons who resorted to it.' Nota 
few of them congregated there daily, either to try their 
luck at the astragali or dice, or to see a fight between the 
cocks or the quails, of which Discos kept great numbers, or 
perhaps only to discuss the news of the day, the merits 
of the horses or dogs which they had purchased, the last 
citharistria that had been ravished, or the heters lately 
come out. Not unfrequently, too, several united in a sym- 
posion, each clubbing his share in the expense ; and no one 
was a greater adept at humouring the tastes of the young 
people than Discos, whether from the excellence of his 
cookery, the goodness of his Chian wine, or the beauty of 


the flute-girls. These merry-makings did not always pass 


1 There is no lack of passages to 
show that at this period there were 
places of this sort in Athens, where 
young gallants (#éor)resorted to drink, 
dice, and so forth. Isocr. dreop. 18: 
Tovyapoty obx dy trois oxipadelos of 
vebrepos 8:érpiBoy, abd’ dy tails abAn- 
tplow, ob8 dy rots rovobrois cvAAd- 
yots, dy ols viv Binpepedovew. Tho 
word otAAcyor, here used, may mean 
either the company assembled, or the 
place where theycametogether. See 
Plato, Leg. vi. p. 764; ZAischin. in 
Otestph. p.617; Lysias, Olym. p. 912 ; 
Aristot. Probl, xxix. 14: é» rots ror- 
vordtois ovdAAdyos Te Kad curddors, 
which may comprehend bathe, palms- 
tra, andthemarket-place; though the 


word ovardyeo Ou is generally used in 
connexion with gamingand drinking. 
See Dem. i Con. 1267; and so Plautus 
(Baoch. i. 1, 147; Trin. ii. 2,88) uses 
conciliabula as the equivalent of otA- 
Aoyot. A place of the kind is men- 
tioned, Hechin. tn Timarch. p. 78: 
GAAG Sinudpevoer ev TH rvuBely, ob 4 
tydla tiera: wal robs drAcxrpudvas 
cupBdAAovat, nal KvBevovor The 
houses where these symposia were 
held, belonged te freed-men and other 
people of low condition. Terent. 
Eunsoch. iii. 5, 59: apud libertum 
Disenm: and perhaps a meaning of 
this kind should be attached to 
Demosth. t% Con. p. 1258: txivoy yap 


évraiéa . . wapd Taupirg rg evaded, 
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off without rioting and violence, and it was but a few 
months since, that, in consequence of a dispute about a 
favourite boy, whom Discos protected, a mob of drunken 
fellows had broken into the house by night, smashed all 
the furniture, scattered the astragali and dice-boxes about 
the street, and killed the cocks and the quails. As for the 
owner, they tied him to a pillar, and so severely chastised 
him, that his cries alarmed the neighbours, who came run- 
ning together from their beds to find the cause of the 
disturbance.* Nevertheless, Discos, by discreet manage- 
ment of his young guests, sometimes too, as it was re- 
ported, by the help of false dice, knew how to indemnify 
himself for such losses. 

When Charicles and Ctesiphon entered, they encoun- 
tered plenty of visitors. In one room a party of dice- 
players were sitting or standing, just in the very heat of 
a dispute as to whether a throw was good or not; in 
another chamber, some persons, after indulging in a late 
breakfast, had already, thus early, sat down to a carouse, 
quite at variance with established usage,* and were getting 
rid of the time, by playing at odd and even, rather for 
fun than gain; while others practised at spinning a coin 
placed upright on its rim, which they suddenly brought to 
a stand-still by putting their finger upon it.* In the 
court-yard were others engaged in animated discourse on 


* We see from the comedians how 
liable to such maltreatment those 
were who lived by rarnAcla, ropvo- 
Booxia, and so forth. The incident 
in the text is borrowed from Aéschin. 
in Timaroh. p. 82: elaxnthoarres 
vixrop eis Thy olxlay, ob Pee 6 Tkr- 
rddaxos, mperoy wey cuvérpiBoy Ta 
oxevdpia Kal diepplrrovy eis Thy 630v 
do'rpaydaAous Té Twas Siacelorous Kal 
ipods, nal xuBevTiKd Erepa Bpyava: 
«al robs Spruyas kal robs GAexrpud- 
yas ots trydza 6 rpicKxaxodaluey 
KsOpenos, crdereway, Td 3% Terev- 


Totoy Shoayres xpos Toy klova abrds 
vow TlirrdAaxoy duacriyour ras é& 
dvOpdhaxcoy waryas offre wodby xpd- 
yoy, Sore xal rovs yelrovas aicbé- 
oda: Tis Kpavyis. 


* Demosth. én Con. p. 1257: Sxwoy 
éxdorore otros Thy fuépay, dreidh 
Tdhxiore dporhoeasy, SAny. 


4 This game, often erroneously 
called xaAtouds, is explained in the 
Excursus on The Games. 
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the qualities of two horses. 


{[Sounz V 


The question at issue was, 


whether a coppa-stallion, lately purchased for twenty mins 
by one of the disputants, was superior to the samphoras 
of the other ;5 and both of the owners contended with such 


* On the pursuits and amusements 
of the young, see the Excursus on 
Education. One of the chief follies 
of the young gallants was the inordi- 
nate love of fine horses, for which 
they paid most ridiculously high 
prices. Xenoph de Off. Mag. Hy. 1, 
12: pasa inedverm. Many were 
ruined by it. The breeds marked 
with the Aoppaand san (see Buttman’s 
Greek Gram.) were called xorxarias, 
and caupépas, Aristoph. Nudes, 23, 
and 122, onthe first of which passages 
the Scholiast remarks: xoxwarlas 
trmous dxddouw ols dyxexdpaxro rd 
néxma oroxeloy, &s cauddpas tobs 
dynexapeyuévous To ody. Seo algo the 
Bcholiast to Lucian, adv. Indoct. § 
(xowxapdpas). The brand was on 
the buttock. Anacreon, 55: éy le- 
xfos wey Tero: xupds xdparyp’ 
txovor, But there were other 
brands, xavorrfipia, besides these two. 
So Strabo, v. 1, 9, speaking of an 
Italian breed, says xavornplaca re 
Tas txwous AdKoy Kal RAnOH va: Avico= 
gdpous tdxe paAAov # KddAe dia- 
epotoas* rovs 3 aw éxelvou diade- 
toudvous rd Te Kavorhpioy pvadia 
cal rotyoua rq yéver r&y Irxor. 
The Scholiast to Aristophanes states 
that the appellation Bovieépados had 
& similar origin; and on vases ‘we see 
other marks, one, for instance, some- 
thing like a wheel, and a serpent on 
the Pegasus. Tischbein. Vas.i. p.1. 
We are told that the preference was 
given to mares, but on the vases 
mares are hardly ever represented, 
while stallions are not unfrequent. 
Gelding does not seem to have been 
common, as Strabo (vii. 4, 8) confines 


that operation to the Scythians and 
Sarmatians: Tov 3& rot SrvOucod 
kal rod Zapparixod wayrds vous 7d 
tovs Trrous éxréuvew eiweidelas 
xdpw. The colour was quite as much 
& matter of taste and fashion as with 
us, So the papds frxos, Nub. 1225. 
Horses of diffrent colours appear to 
have been preferred for a four-in- 
hand. Eurip. lphig. Aul. 218: rods 
Béaaou (vylous Aeuxoorplery rprx? 
Badlous, rods 8 kia ceiprpdpous . . , 
wuppérpixas, The prices were pro- 
portionably high. Strepsiades paid 
twelve mins (nearly £60) forthekop- 
pe-stallion, Nwd. 21; and in Lysias, de 
Maled. p. 807, horse is pawned for 
thesamesum. Iseus, de Dicaog. her. 
p. 116, names three mine (about £12) 
asalow price. See Béckh’s Pull. Econ. 
of Athens, p.74. After horses came 
dogs, which also fetched high prices. 
Plutarch, Alcid. 9. See Xenoph. Men. 
iii. 11, 7; ds Ven. 8, for an account of 
the different breeds. Great care was 
bestowed on sporting dogs. Plato, 
de Repub. v. 459; Plut. Amat. 21; 
Xenoph, ds Ven. 7. The most cele- 
brated breeds were the Laconian, Mo- 
lossian, and Oretan. Meduraia kurt. 
3:a, lap-dogs, were also kept; accord- 
ing to Strabo, they were of Sicilian 
origin ; vi. 2: Wpdkewra: 88 rod Maxd- 
vou MeAlry, bev rd xuvidia, & Ka- 
Actot MeAuraia’ though Pliny, WN. H. 
ii, 26, gives anotheraccount: ‘Abhis 
Coreyra, Melsena copnominata. . inter 
quam et Iilyricum Melita, unde eatu- 
los Melitesos appellari Callimachus 
auctor est.’ The absurd extreme to 
which this hobby was carried, appears 
from Lucian, ds Mere. Cond. 84; and 
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vehemence for the honour of their steeds, that something 
serious might have been apprehended, had not another 
contest in the court arrested the attention of all. 

Discos had repaired the loss of his cocks and quails , 
among the latter was one, that had hitherto been victor in 
every engagement, and by which he had already won more 
than a mina. This only the more excited the emulation 
of those who had been beaten, and at this very moment, 
a fresh bet had been made, and a slave was bringing the 
stand, whereon was marked the circle, within which the 


struggle was to be confined.® 


this was the case even at an ear.ier 
period. Theophr. Char. 21: xa) xuva- 
plov 8 reAeurfaayros airG prio 
woijoa, Kal orudlSioy wothoas éxi- 
ypdbats ‘O xadbs MeArraios. Next 
in order came cocks and quails, which 
were kept for fighting. On this sub- 
ject see the following note. The pas- 
sion for pigeons, which afterwards 
went to such lengths at Rome, also 
prevailed. The SxeAuxad xepiore- 
pal were most prized. Theophr. 
supra. Other birds may probably 
have been kept; and Plato, Theat. 
p- 197, mentions something like an 
aviary: Soxep ef ris Spridas ayplas, 
mwepiorepas % zt BAA, Onpedoas olor 
kararkevarduevos wepicrepemva Tpé- 
got, Pheasants were a special article 
of luxury. See Aristoph. Nud. 108 : 


al Soins y’ quot 
rods Pacravods obs rpéper Acwydpas. 


About which the Scholiasts are di- 
vided as to whether horses or birds 
are meant, though the latter is the 
more probable; cf. Callixenos ap. 
Athen. ix. p. 887: elra épéporro dy 
d&yyelois Yerraxol Kal Taq, ral meAsa- 
yplBes, nal bacravol, cal Bpyibes Aiéto- 
wixol xrA{@ei woAAol : and Ptolemeus 
Kuerg. ap. Id. xiv. p. 654: Td re rar 
bastavay, obs terdpous dvoud(oucu, 


The youth who bad made 


obs od udvoy de Mydlas perexréurero, 
GAAd Kal vouddas Upyvibas txoBardy 
éxolnce xAj00s, Sore xal crretcbat, 
Tv) yap Bp&un wodvredts adwopal- 
vouow, Pheasants are first mentioned 
as & dish in Athenzns, and Alciphr. 
iii. 7; though they had long been thus 
usedat Rome. Ata later period, we 
meet with birds that talk, and even 
pipe tunes. Philostr. Vst. Apoll.i. 7: 
owep of Gpvibes, & pavOdyovct rapa 
vay dyOphewy. +d yap xaipe, Kal Td 
e} xpdrre, wal +d Zeds Trews of 
Epyides eUxovra, ob eldéres 5 11 
aéyourw: and vi. 86: ¢edfSacne Se 
abrobs Aakeiy re Soa of &Opwwet Kal 
reper((ew Soa ol abAol, Monkeys also 
were kept for amusement. Theophr. 
Char,21; Plaut. Mil. li. 2, 7. 


* Cock- and quail-fighting was 
common throughout Greece. At 
Athens it was a political institution, 
and took place annually by law from 
the time of the Persian wars. Ailian, 
Var. Hist. ii. 28: Mera rh» ward 
rey Tlepray yixny *AOnraio: »duor 
Hevro, aAexrpudvas  ayeviter Oa 
Snuocig dy rH Gedrpy pits judpas 
rou trovs. The exhibition of these 
pugnacious creatures was set up as 
an instructive example of bravery. See 
Lucian, de Gymn. 37: doay 74 bores 
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the match, confident of the courage of his bird, took the 
yuail with much caution from under his left arm, and set 


it carefully in the ring. 


‘Who'll bet that it goes out of 
the ring,’ cried he, ‘ plague it as you will?’ 


Several ac- 


cepted the challenge, but as often as the bird was touched 
with the finger, or seized by the feathers of the head, it 
made a spirited and successful defence against its assailant 


Siawuxretovra péxpr ris eoxdrns 
awayopebcews. According to Paus. 
ix. 22, 4, and Suidas, the cocks of 
Tanagra and Rhodes were specially 
noted as pdx¢or or a6Anral, and 
to render them more pugnacious they 
had heating garlick given them be- 
forehand. Thus we have écxopodia- 
pévos paxp, Equit. 494; on which see 
the explanation by the Scholiast; so 
also Kenoph. Sympos. 4,9: vot robs 
dAextpudvas oxdpoda orloarres cup- 
BddAovot, They werealso armed with 
an artificiul spur, rAjxrpoy or xéy- 
tpovy. Schol. to Aves, 759: TlAvjnrpa 
5é elow EuBora xarn& rd éuBadrad- 
peva Trois wAhKrpos ray dAerrpud- 
vey. Great attention was bestowed 
both upon them and upon the quails. 
Plato, Leg. viii. p. 789: AaBdwres dad 
pddrns iearros robs pty eadrrovas els 
Tas xelpas, pelCous 8 bxd rhy dyxd- 
Any dvrds, xopeborra: weptxaroiy- 
vTes oradlous waywéAAous fvexa rijs 
ebetlas, ors ris rar abraéy copd- 
Tov, ddAd ris tobray T&y Opeupd- 
tov, Contests of this kind are found 
represented in the inferior works of 
art. See Bracci, Memor. d. Anticht 
Incis.i.10, 8, A victorious cock with 
a palm-branch is depicted on a lamp. 
Antich, @’Ercol, viii. p. 67. Perhaps 
the passion for quail-fights was even 
greater. Cf. Aristot. Hist. Anim. ix. 
9. See Athen. xi. p. 464, dpriyouavia. 
The persons whose business it was 
to catch and tame them were call- 
ed dprvyoPjoa: and soryvorodde:, 


Plato, Huthyd. p. 290; Poll. v*i. 186 
But besides contests with each other, 
& particular game was played with 
them, called épruyororfa. See loll, 
ix. 107: &® Sre 3 6 pay Torn roy 
Spruya, 6 5 kxorre +H Atxavg, 4 
Th ex THs Kepadrts wrepa dwéridre, 
kal ef udy eyxaprephoeer 5 sprut, § 
vinn pera rot Opébayros atrdy éyi. 
vero évidyros 8% Kal sropuydyrot 
5 néxtovy 4} 6 rlAAwy dvixa: and 
Schol. on Aristoph. du. 1297, where, 
instead of dy wrup@ read dv yipy. So 
also Suidas. There was a frame or 
board (rnAla), and on this a ring 
was drawn, or else the board was of a 
circulur shape witha raised rim, and 
within this the fights took place, as 
well as the dpruvyoxosla, Afschin. in 
Timarch. p. 78: &AAd Tinudpevorey er 
T@ xuBelp, ob h rnAla rlOera, nal 
Tovs dAeKkrpudvas cuuBdaAdrovet, Ka) 
kuBevouct, Pollux, supra: xal rnrlg 
ply drolg rH adprowhrid: bicros 
dumeprypdpavres evloracay = rods 
Bprvyas dx) rais pdxous vais xpds 
GAAHAous. 6 58 dvarpawes Kal éx- 
wecay rou Kixdov Hrraro abrés re 
kal & rot Bpruyos Serxérns. Schol. 
on Aristoph. Plut. 1087: nal 3% xad 
IBles exareiro tnAla xepldpaypa 
gorlboy ey ry adyopg, dv § tAgira 
éxixpdoxovro, ral dprvyorpdpo. 
tobs Eprvyas cuvéBaddov ev robre. 
The stake was sometimes the quail, 
sometimesmoney. Pollux, supra: xa) 
wore yey ex abrois Sterl6evro rots 
Bprvét, wore 38 xal dx” dpyuply. 
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Discos now brought his bird. ‘Is it for the quails or 
for money ?’ enquired the youth. ‘I should not lose my 
bird in any case,’ replied Discos; ‘ but I never stake him.” 
‘Very well,’ said the first, ‘ for fifty drachme then.’ The 
tiny champions were set opposite, and had scarcely caught 
sight of each other, ere their feathers ruffled up, and they 
darted furiously at one another with outspread wings. 
Neither budged aninch. Often as the battle was renewed, 
each maintained his ground, or occupiec his adversary’s ; 
and for some time the victory was doubtful. ‘Ill bet 
another fifty against you, Discos!’ exclaimed one of the by- 
standers, who were all watching the contest with passionate 
delight ; but hardly were the words spoken when Discos’ 
bird, as if infuriated at the doubts about his valour, charged 
with redoubled impetuosity against his foe, who, stunned 
by the blow, flew, after a short resistance, far beyond the 
boundaries of the arena. ‘ Vanquished! vanquished!’ cried 
a host of voices; while the owner of the beaten bird seized 
his champion with great expedition, and spoke loudly into 
his ear, in order, if possible, to efface from its recollection 
the cry of the victor,’ which was meanwhile overwhelmed 
with applause, and borne off by Discos in triumph. 

Charicles and Ctesiphon, after finishing their break- 
fast, had joined the spectators, and the gamesters alone 
had taken no notice of what was passing. But now the 
din waxed louder and louder, and from words the company 
at play had proceeded to blows. The attacks of all seemed 
directed against an elderly man, apparently of humble con~- 
dition, who, either by good luck, or foul play, had won all 
‘the money that had been staked, and was now in danger of 
seeing it wrested back from him by force. Patiently as a 
Spartan at the altar of Orthia, did he endure the blows 
that were levelled at him from all sides; resolved to part 
with his life rather than his winnings, which he had partly 


1 Poll, ix. 109: rods 38 ArrndG- | Cuevor (erepya(snevo:?) ris ret 
ras Sprvyas epBofcayres xara Td | versenidros ¢ cvijs. 
ads abrads ekiarro, AHCnY avepya- 
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concealed in the folds of his chiton, and partly clutched in 
his hands, which were convulsively pressed together. But 
all his resistance was in vain; while some forcibly opened 
his hands, others tore his garment, and plundered him, at 
the same time thumping and beating him; till at last he 
fled from the house, amid a peal of laughter, with a black 
eye, and the clothes half torn from off his back.® ‘ It serves 
him right,’ shouted some of those who had assembled in the 
court ; ‘why does he intrude himself into such company ?’ 
‘But won't he go and lodge a complaint ?’ enquired Cha- 
ricles. ‘What, for being drubbed at play?’ said one; 
‘he'll not dream of such a thing.’ ‘But, have ye heard,’ 
he continued, ‘ that Ctesippos was condemned yesterday ?* 
‘To be sure,’ replied a second; ‘or rather his father; in 
a trifle of some two thousand drachme.’ 

‘Which Ctesippos?’ asked Charicles; while several 
to whom the circumstance was new, at the same time 
stepped forward. ‘The son of Ctesias,’ replied the first. 
‘You all know the jovial set of fellows, who from so often 
getting into rows were yclept the triballz. Well, it’s that 
Ctesippos.’ ‘And why was he convicted ?’ pursued Charicles. 
‘A joke, I assure ye, a mere joke,’ was the answer, ‘ which 
might very well have been excused in young gallants in- 
toxicated at the time.’ ‘No, no,’ said a third, ‘ it was past 
a joke. I have been accurately informed of the whole 
transaction, and was myself a witness to their disgraceful 
behaviour before the distets. It would be a bad look- 
out for the public security, if such conduct were to go un- 
punished.’ ‘Prythee, tell us then,’ said Ctesiphon, ‘ how 
it was, who is the accuser, and what the crime.’ ‘There 
was a certain man of unexceptionable character,’ replied 
the other, ‘ Aristophon by name,’ who some time ago, 





* This tale is from Alciph. Zpist, | duol rewapiopdvwy alpodperos, w.7.A. 
ii. 54: wal of udev wdE Uratoy, of 3 
Sidoxiloy 7d fudriov. syd 3% dxplt * This is a fair sample of the 
exépny tiv xeppdroy, d&woéaweiy | goings on of a large section of the 
«pérepoy 4 xpodeOa: ts exelvous rev | younger people. Other instances of 
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when out on a campaign, laid a complaint before the stra- 
tegos against this Ctesippos for rudeness and indecorum, 
and caused him to be punished; ever since which, he has 
been pursued with rancorous hatred both by father and 
son. A short time back, he went out with a friend in the 
dusk of the evening for a stroll in the market-place, and 
there met Ctesippos half seas over. The latter, directly 
he saw him, croaked out some unintelligible threat or other, 
and then went towards Melite, where, as it afterwards 
turned out, his father and several friends had assembled 
for a debauch. To them he explained what an excellent 
occasion now offered itself for taking vengeance on Aristo- 
phon ; and forthwith they all sallied out into the market~ 
place. Meanwhile Aristophon had turned, and met them 
almost at the same spot. Two of them seized his com- 
panion and held him fast; while Ctesippos and his father, 
and a third man, fell upon Aristophon, tore off his clothes, 
threw him into the dirt, beat him, stamped upon him with 
their feet, and discharged at him a torrent of the lowest 
abuse. While he thus lay, all helpless, Ctesias placed 
himself before him, crowing like a cock after a victory, and 
flapping his arms against his body in the manner of wings.” 
They then made off, taking his clothes with them, and 
their victim was assisted from the ground by some passers- 


violence occur, for example, the cases 
of Euergos and Meidias in Demos- 
thenes, of Simon and Eratosthenes in 
Lysias, of Timarchos in Aischines ; 
whence it appesrsthat public security 
wus at a discount, and that there was 
good cause for the frequently-ex- 
pressed fears of AwroSvcia and rar- 
xwpuxia, The instance in the text 
is from Demosth. ts Con. p. 1257, 
which has been trunslated word for 
word. The assigned penalty of two 
thousand drachme is quite in rule, for 
there is no doubt that damages could 
be obtained in a dln alxlas. Bee 


Meier and Schémann, Aitic. Process, 
p- 549. So too the story related by 
Diog Laert. vi. 42, of Meidias, who 
struck Diogenes in the face, saying, 
‘ My banker has three thousand drach- 
mz at your service. This will, how- 
ever hardly warrant the inference 
that the sum named was the precise 
legal penalty for the assault. 


10 Demosth. supra: Je yap rods 
GAexrpudvas pipmotmevos Tovs veri- 
xynkxéras. of 8t xporeiy Trois dyxdow 
abroy Ftlour deri wreptyor rhs 
wAeupds. 
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by, so shockingly maltreated that he has been under the 
doctor's hands ever since.’ 

‘By my troth!’ exclaimed Charicles, ‘if that’s a joke, 
I don’t know what violence is.’ ‘How so?’ retorted the 
apologist of Ctesippos ; ‘ you must remember he was drunk 
at the time, and allowances must be made for youth. I 
know many sons of most distinguished families, who have 
got into rows about hetzre; and as for bad words, how 
many there are who call each other by the foulest names, 
just in fun”" “TI can’t say that I think that even such 
proceedings are exactly praiseworthy,’ continued the nar- 
rator ; ‘ but even if they could plead intoxication in pallia- 
tion of their offence, nothing could at all justify thei 
atrocious conduct afterwards. Aristophon naturally brought 
an action against them for the assault, and when the cause 
was about to come on before the diztetes, he begged me 
and others of his friends to be present. The defendants 
kept us waiting for a long time before they appeared. It 
was not until evening that father and son showed them- 
selves, with some of their fraternity, and then only to bring 
into contempt the solemnity of justice and the sacredness 
of the place ; for without endeavouring to rebut the accu- 
sation, or even looking at the depositions, they sought to 
waste the time by miserable tom-~-fooleries. They led us 
singly to the altar, and swore by the dog and the plata- 
nus,'? that the boy was the son of an hetwera, and had 


11 This was the defence which 
Conon actually made. Demosth. p. 
1261. Of Lysias, in Sym. p. 160. 


12 This occurs also, Demosth. idid., 
excepting the oath by the dog and the 
platanus: érofjcay piy yap tte pé- 
coy yuerav thy Spay (rijs sialrns), 
ovd@ ras papruplas dyayryvéoKeyw 
CBdrovres, ob38 dyriypapa 33dvaz, 
Téy Te zapéyrwy tuiy noi’ dya ob- 
Tao wpbs roy Bopdy Byorres kal 
dEopelfeyres kal ypdborres papru- 


plas, obdty apbs rd wpaypa: GAn’ eb 
éralpas elvos waidloy aitg rotro Kal 
wexovOdva: ra kal td. Oaths geno- 
rally do not seem to have been very 
religiously observed ; while conversa- 
tion appears to have been pretty fre- 
quently interlarded with such expres- 
sions as ud roy Ala, vh Toy ‘HpaxdAda, 
vh thy “Hpay, and the like. Pluto, 
Leg. Xi. p. 917: Sxawos 38 Bpxos re 
wept xayrds Tod xwAroundvou dxdores, 
Socrates considered it wrong to swear 
bya deity, though he used such exple- 
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undergone this and that; or wrote down evidence con- 
cerning things that had not the remotest connexion with 
the point at issue.’® Now if such disgraceful behaviour, 
and such contempt of the laws were to remain unpunished, 
what safeguard, I should like to know, should we have 
against any insult or offence whatever ?’ 

‘You are quite in the right,’ said an elegant youth, 
who had come from the drinking-room to listen to the 
story. ‘I like to have my joke as well as another, and 
don’t stick at a slight squabble when there is a woman 
in the case, but heaven forfend that I should have aught 
to do with such a mad set as your triballii I knew 
Ctesippos of old; he was one of the roughest and most 
unruly boys at Hermippos’ school, and often had a taste 


of the master’s rod: for his ill-natured pranks.’ 
The name of Hermippos drew Charicles’ eyes to the 


speaker. 
and hastened up to him. 


‘By Hercules,’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s Lysiteles!’ 
‘Charicles!’ said the person 


thus accosted, in astonishment, ‘ you here? when did you 


come ?’ 
answer. 
siteles. 


tives as vy Toy Kova, Thy wAdrTayvor, 
rhy xiva. Philostr. Vit. Apolton. 
vi. 19: Susu yap radra obx ds Geods, 
dAA’ ya ph Oeods Suyv. The oath 
naté xnvos was very common. So 
Aves, 520: 

Adprev 8 ért xal viv opvucw tov xj" 

bray éfararg Th 

Indeed 7rdy xj7jva seoms to have been 
a trick of the tongue for roy Zijva. 
So Zeno swears by the caper, adwra- 
pis, Diog. Laert. vii. 32; and some 
one else, by the cabbage, xpduBn. 
Eustath. ad Od. xix. 896. 


18 Demosth, supra. This was done 
merely to fritter away the time. 


‘I returned yesterday from Syracuse,’ was the 
‘So, hail to thee, friend of my youth!’ said Ly- 
‘We'll celebrate your return with a carouse.'* 


4 Tt was a custom, often alluded 

to by Plautus, to give a banquet toa 
friend on his safe return home. So 
Bacch. iii. 6, 7: Salvus quom peregre 
advenis, cena dabitur. Stich. iL 9, 
17: 
‘Ocenabis apud me,quoniam salvosadvenis;’ 
and Mpidicus,i.1,5. Plutarch, Symp. 
v. 5, 1: dv rats brodoxais, bs dxoretre 
Tay plawy exacros toridy has Frov- 
ras dxd ris "AAckaydpelas. The same 
occurred at departure, xoordyrey. 
Ibid. iv. 3,2: @vovras Ocots xal xpo- 
wéuroytas plaAoy xa) tevi(orras. Of. 
Plaut. Bacch. i. 1, 61: 

Ego sorori mese ocoanam hodie dare volo 

viaticam. 
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To-day you are my guest.’ ‘I thank thee for the invita- 
tion,’ replied Charicles; ‘but I am already engaged to 
dine with the noble friend in whose house I am at present 
quartered.’ ‘Good! so youll come to-morrow instead,’ 
said the young man; ‘and now give me your hand that 
you will be there.”!®> ‘Be it so,’ assented Charicles ; ‘ but 
where?’ ‘At my house in the Cerameicos; you recollect 
it, don’t you? We are undisturbed, and you need not 
fear that a crabbed old governor will send the jolly spirits 
packing.’ You'll meet with some more of your acquaint- 
ances, He had several questions more to put, but Cha- 
ricles postponed answering them till next day, as it was 
time for him to be moving. 


It was now the first hour after noon, and in the streets 
of the city the bustle had sensibly moderated. The main 
business of the day was transacted; the market-place was 
still; and the shops of the artisans alone wore their usual 
busy aspect. All the elements of social life with which the 
centre of this great city had so recently been thronged, 
had suddenly been scattered in all directions, and the busy 
crowd had dispersed, only to re-appear in a different form 
in the Gymnasia and other such places of resort without 
the walls. Hence the paths leading to the Academy, to 
the Lyceion, and the Cynosarges, were just then most fre- 
quented. The free burgher, not confined to the close 
atmosphere of his domicile by any base handicraft, sought 
these places of meeting; perhaps in order to whet his 
appetite for the approaching meal by some invigorating 
exercise, and by a warm or cold bath, or, it might be, only 
by a constitutional in the Dromos; or perhaps he amused 
himself by being a spectator of the feats of dexterity and 
skill exhibited by the wrestlers, and by gazing at the 


8 So Eurip. Helen. 888 : 16 Plato, de Republ. viii. p. 569: 
éxi rotade rotvuy 8adiag dis Oly, &oxep warhp viby pera dxAnody 


though this wason a more important | umTordy éteAatror. 
occasion. 
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magnificent figures, there stripped to view; or perhaps 
he sought intellectual amusement in learned and attrac- 
tive converse. 

Charicles, too, after making a few purchases, directed 
his steps towards the Gymnasium, to indulge in its amuse- 
ments, a pleasure of which he had long felt the want; and 
then after a bath he purposed going to Phorion’s. From 
earliest childhood he had been accustomed by his father te 
gymnastic exercises. The lessons of the pmdotribe were 
quite as important in his eyes as his son’s visits to school; 
and when the lad had grown into a youth, he encouraged 
him to attempt the more arduous exercise of the palestra. 
Though he was averse to the one-sided exertions of the 
athlete, yet a sensible course of gymnastics—as well as 
chariot-driving and the chase, together with the inter- 
course of learned men—ranked with him as the only occu- 
pations befitting a free-born youth. ‘Our character,’ he 
often observed to his son, ‘depends on our avocations, 
and a man’s mind takes its colour from the nature of his 
pursuits. He who consumes his days in paltry occupations 
or r toil, can no more feel lofty aspirations and 
manly courage rising within his bosom, than can pusillani- 
mity and a grovelling habit of thought find a place in 
the soul of him whose pursuits are noble and honourable.’ 


17 Taken from the speech sept 
ruyrdtews, attributed to Demosthe- 
nes: p.173. So Plato, Leg. viii 846, 
would banish all artisans from his 
commonwealth, manual labour being 
inconsistent with rdy rovdy Tis wd- 
Aews Kéopoy, Ttis difficult to obtain 
just views on the social position of this 
branch of the eommunity. Solon’s 
law is well known: vig tpépew roy 
warépa wh SSakdueor tréxyny éxd- 
vorykes ph elvyat. (Plutarch, Sol. 22.) 
But in practice this was ineffective, 
for we find universally that no 
free-born youth would demean him- 


self by any occupation of the kind. 
Thucydides, again (ii. 40), makes 
it the boast of Athens, that her sons 
could take a shure in public affiirs, 
as well as manage their own trade ; 
thus totally contradicting Plato. 
This much is certain, that at this 
period the advantages arising from 
trade were appreciated at Athens, 
and that it was favoured accord- 
ingly; though it was considered un- 

y of s free-man to wors at 
it himself; and in this Plato, Xeno 
phon and Aristotle agree. Plato, 
Charm. 168, is clearest on the sub- 
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Charicles was therefore well practised in the usual exer. 
cises; he was a quick runner, and skilful leaper: he 
hurled the discus and javelin with strength and dexterity, 
played at ball to admiration, and when at Syracuse was 
accounted one of its first wrestlers. Boxing, and the 
pancration, his father could never endure, and he used to 
praise the Spartan laws which forbade such contests. 

Full of happy recollections of bygone days, our young 
hero walked along through the gate of Diochares, and 
the gardens leading to the Lyceion. He found the Gym- 
nasium very full of company. In the arcades surrounding 
the peristyle were groups of men, young and old, engaged 
in discourse of various kinds. Here a sophist, seated 
amidst his scholars, was discussing by the method of inter- 
rogation, the pros and cons of some doctrine of ethics 
The large semicircular bench of marble, on which he sat, 
could only accommodate half his auditory, so the others 





ject: but tradeisthere not considered. 
disgraceful in itself, though not be- 
fitting everybody ; but handicrafts, 
Bavavala Kal xeporexvla (de Republ. 
ix. p. 590), are pronounced against on 
ethical grounds; for the mind suffers, 
he thinks, as well as the body, from 
such occupations; iid. vi. p. 495: 
howep Th chpara AcAdAyvrat, obrw 
nal ras Wxds ouwyKerAaopéror Te ral 
droreOpuppévar Sik ras Bavavolas 
rvyxdvuvew. Kenoph. Ccon. 4, 2, 
is not a whit more favourable: rap 
8% cwpdreoy Onrvvopévory xa af yu- 
xa word appwordrepas ylyvorrat. 
And Aristotle (de Republ. viii. 2) in 
propounding what a véos éAediepus 
ought to learn, speaks out still more 
plainly; and the words, 7 3¢ Beariory 
wéds ov worhoe ABdvavoovy roAlrny, 
leave no doubt as to his own opinion; 
and though ina few Grecian towns 
trade held a somewhat higher place, 
yet the above sentiment prevailed in 
Greeee, and indeed pervaded the 


whole of the ancient world. Herodot, 
ii 167, after speaking of Egypt, snys: 
El py viv cal rotro rap” Alyuwrlwy 
pepobfnariy of “EAAnves, ob exw 
drpexéws xpivat, dpéwy wal @phixas 
rol SxdOas, Kal Mépoas, nal Avdots, 
nal aoxeddy advras robs BapBdpous 
&moriporépous réy kAAwy trynudvous 
morinréwy rots Tras réyvas pavod- 
yovras Kal robs éxydvous robrwy, 
gTovs 3¢ dwadAayuévous ray yxepw- 
paiiéwy yervalous vouCopévous elyat 
nal pdduora ous és roy xdéAenor 
dvemsévous. peuabhnacr & dy rovro 
awdyres of “EAAnves wal pddcora Aa- 
kelaypdviot. Fmora 8 KoplvOiot 
Svorrat rots xeiporéxvos, Wealthy 
burghers, however, often employed 
slaves as artisans, but this was con- 
sidered perfectly correct, and was 
practised by the most distinguished 
citizens, as for instance by the father 
-f Demosthenes. See Bockh’s Pudt. 
Eoon. of Athens, pp. 45, 69, 476; and 
the Excursus on The Slaves, 
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stood in front to catch the wisdom that proceeded from his 
mouth. Here a rhetorician was making a critical exami- 
nation of a speech elaborated by one of his pupils. In 
several places little knots had formed, and were talking of 
the important occurrences in Asia. News had just arrived 
from the Macedonian host, announcing the continuance of 
the siege of Tyre, and some assayed a display of thei 
topographical acquirements, by drawing in the sand with 
their sticks '* a plan of the city and its position. In the 
great court many were engaved in all kinds of exercises, 
while others were already hurrying to warm or cold 
baths, or anointing their limbs with pure oil in the Eleo 

thesion. — 

Charicles strode through the Palestra, to the exercise 
grounds in the open air. Here several were running races, 
amid the loud acclamations of the beholders, who encouraged 
first one, then another.*° Others stood ready to jump, with 
the leaping-weights in their hands. On the course near 
the Xystos, a contest of a peculiarly interesting nature 
appeared to be going on. A cense ring of spectators 
had formed around, and many were leaving, while others 
streamed towards the spot. ‘ That's Ctesiphon, I’m sure, 
he is the soul of the Gymnasium,’ cried a voice near Cha- 


18 Bottiger, Vaseng. ii. p. 61, has 
spoken of the custom of carrying a 
stick out of doors; cf. Casaubon, 
on Theophr. 21. Béttiger’s assump- 
tion that the rest of Greece first 
imitated the Laconian usage, aftertbe 
Sparran Hegemonia, seems ground- 
less. Lysias, de Inval.p. 748: Sr: wey 
Suoiy Baxrnplay xpSyuu tray WrAwy 
pig xpwpévwy, proves the habit to 
have been general. Cf. Schol. to 
Aristoph. Plat. 272. Young as well 
as old carrieds cane, which was indeed 
quite a sine qua non to ao careful 
dresser. Athen. xii. p. 543: oxirovire 
dornpliCero xpucas @rxas durera- 


aydvep. Of.4b, xi.0. §09; and xii. p. 558. | 


19 So Plutarch, AJeid. 17, talking of 
Sicily: Sore woXAots éy rais wadal- 
orpais Kal ois ‘fuiucuxArlors xabé- 
(eoba, ris te vhoov Tb oxjua Kal 
Odo A:Bins wal Kapxnddvos txo- 
ypdporras. 


70 Isocr. Evag. 82: wal woud ral 
wothow talrov, Sxep éy Trois yume 
kois &y&ow of Oearal, xa) yap éxcivo: 
mapaxeretovra: T&Y Spoudew ob rots 
dwoAreAcippevors, GAARA Tols wep Tis 
viens &urAAwpdvors, Dio Chrysost. 
Oraé. xxviii. p. 581: robs péy rivas 
dwpSper dv rE Spdug tpéxorras xa’ 
Kpavyh Téy wapaxe veow Ty 
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ricles, who had also joined the throng, but could see 
nothing, in consequence of the dense mass of persons before 
him.*! He stood on tiptoe, and could then just perceive the 
head of one of the wrestlers. It was really his friend who 
had been contending. But the struggle had already come 
to an end. Ctesiphon had cleverly discovered his adversary’s 
weak point, had supplanted, and brought him to the earth. 
A boisterous shout of applause succeeded. The ring 
opened, and Charicles saluted his friend, who willingly 
accepted his challenge to have a throw with him also. 
Ctesiphon had unquestionably the advantage in strength, 
but Charicles wrestled with so much caution, and made 
such excellent use of every chance that offered, that the 
match lasted some time, and although his antagonist was 
avain the conqueror, yet he at least earned the praise of 
being himself a most accomplished wrestler. The friends 
then went arm in arm to the bath, after which Charicles 
made the best of his way to the house of Phorion. 


21 Dio Ohrysost. sid.: spaper | ras dia 7d ph Sbvacba ideiy, +d pdr 
ody advv xwoddobds éornidéras xpds | oby xp@rov dweipdhuscda Spay btwep- 
rh ¢£édpq rot “HpaxAéous al érdpous | xiwrovres, nal pdrrs dwpduev ros 
a9) wocrdyorras, robs 5é kal dmidv- | yupvaloudvou rhr xepadrhp. 


SOENE THE SIXTH. 


Ce ee ad 


THE BANQUET. 


OM the first dawn of day the house of Lysiteles had 

been in a state of great commotion, for the young gal- 
lant was bent on celebrating, with more than usual ex- 
pense, the return of the playmate of his childhood. Every 
luxury to be found in the Athenian market had been pro- 
cured ; and not content with leaving his slaves to make the 
requisite purchases, he had gone to the fish-market in per- 
son, to select the finest Copaic eels and the largest sea-pike. 
A first-rate cook had been hired, chaplets were bespoken, 
recherché unguents bought, and graceful female flute- 
players and dancing-girls engaged. In the spacious saloon, 
which Lysiteles had selected for the scene of their nocturnal 
feast, the couches were all set ready, and on tables of elegant 
design was a grand display of silver goblets and bowls of 
various sizes. Youthful slaves, in high-girt semi-transpa- 
rent chitons, hurried through the halls and saloons, set 
things in order and cleaned them, spread embroidered 
tapestry over the mattresses of the couches, smoothed 
the pillows, which were of a gay striped pattern, scoured 
vessels, and did not rest, till all the preparations for the 
reception of the guests had been completed. 

The gnomon had long displayed a shadow of more than 
ten feet in length, when Charicles returned from the 
Academy, where Manes had met him by appointment, bear- 
ing the full-dress garments, and fashionable half-shoes. 
The day had flown rapidly while he was selecting numerous 
articles necessary for the commencement of his future 
establishment. Every thing had turned out according to 
his wishes; a blissful future opened before him, and he 
walked along in cheerful mood towards the house where the 
feast of friendship was preparing for him. 

He was not far from his destination, when he perceived 
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Ctesiphon, who was coming from the Lyceion, and on his 
way to his own habitation. ‘ Quick, Manes,’ he said to the 
slave behind him; ‘you see Ctesiphon yonder? Run to 
him and tell him to wait for me”! The slave did as he 
was commanded; he soon overtook Ctesiphon, fast as he 
was walking, and seizing him by the garment, bid him 
wait until Charicles should arrive. ‘ Where is he?’ asked 
Ctesiphon, turning round. ‘Here he comes behind us,’ 
answered the slave, as Charicles joined them, and saluted 
his friend. *‘ Bless me,’ cried Ctesiphon,‘ what a buck you 
are; pray whither are you bound?’ ‘To a dinner at 
Lysiteles’,’ answered Charicles; ‘I promised yesterday to 
go; are not you invited too?’ Ctesiphon answered in the 
negative. ‘Oh! it would be too bad, were I to miss you 
from the circle of old friends whom I shall meet there. 
What if I bid you come along with me uninvited?’ ‘If 
you bid me,’ said Ctesiphon, jocosely, ‘ of course I can’t 
help myself” ‘ Away we go then,’ said Charicles ; ‘let us 
verify the adage: “ To the exquisite banquet the exquisites 
go self-bidden.”’ ‘But prythee invent some apology, for 
I shall assert that I was invited by you.’ ‘ We'll concoct 
something as we go along,’ said his friend, ‘ only let us be 
moving.’ 3 

They found the door of the hospitable mansion open ; 
and a slave, who met them in the hall, ushered them into 
the saloon, where most of the other guests were already 
reclining on the couches. Liysiteles advanced to meet them 
with friendly salutations. ‘Ah! Ctesiphon,’ he exclaimed, 
as he saw them enter, ‘you are come in the very nick of 
time to join us at the banquet ; or if aught else brings you 
hither, defer it till another time. I looked all over the 
city for you yesterday, to invite you, but could not find 


1 It will be unnecessary here to | incident above is imitated from Plato, 
titein full the authorities from which | de Republ. i. p. 327, 
the following account has been com- 
piled,since they will befally discussed 3 Taken from the excellent de 
in the Excursus on The Meals. The { scription, Plato, Symp. p. 174, 
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you.* ‘Charicles has given me an invite in your name 
then,’ answered Ctesiphon ; ‘ for he forced me to come along 
with him.’ ‘Capital!’ cried their polished host ; ‘ here’s a 
place for you next Glaucon; you, Charicles, will lie by 
me. Take off their sandals, slaves, and wash their feet, 
that they may recline.’ The slaves unfastened the thongs 
of their shoes, and others brought silver basins, into which, 
from beautifully-shaped ewers of the same metal, they 
poured over the feet of the new comers, who sat meanwhile 
apon the couches, not water only, but golden wine, to which 
an additional fragrance was imparted by an admixture of 
odoriferous balsam. While the two friends were luxuri- 
ating in this lavishly sumptuous bath, which though it took 
Charicles rather by surprise, yet merely raised a smile in 
Ctesiphon, some of the guests went up and saluted the 
former. They were all acquaintances of his boyish days— 
Polemarchos and Callicles, Nausicrates and Glaucon—who 
now frankly shook hands with their old playmate, and re- 
minded him of a thousand incidents of days long past. 
‘Enough, enough!’ at last cried one of the party, as he 
lolled on his couch ; ‘ that will do, friends, take your places, 
and let us fall to.’ 

‘By my troth, Kuctemon,’ said Lysiteles, ‘it is high 
time. Water, ho! for the hands, slaves, and then serva 
up what you've got. Think that you entertain us, and 
that we are your guests, and so have a care that you may 
merit our praise.’ 5 

The order was speedily executed, water and towels 
were handed round; then the slaves, two and two,® brought 
in the tables, and loaded them with comestibles; while 
others presented bread of the finest quality in tiny baskets 
woven of slips of ivory.” At this juncture a loud knock- 








* Plato, we. B 175. See Ex. | > Plato, me. B 175. See Ex- 
cursus on eals. * CNTISUS On ; 
| * See Excursus on The Meals. 
4 Plutarch, Phoc. 20. See Ex- 
cursus on The sefeals, | * Athenweus, iv. p. 130: rowyh- 
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ing was heard at the outer door, and a slave came in to 
announce that Stephanos, the jester, was outside, and 
begged to inform the company that he was plentifully pro- 
vided with every thing requisite for enjoying an abundant 
repast at a stranger’s table. 

‘How say ye, my friends!’ asked the lord of the 
mansion; ‘it will hardly do, methinks, to shut the door on 
him, Let himin.’® This however was quite unnecessary, 





pard + dy wAexrois éAepayrivois 
éredd6n waiot. 


® When Carystius (Athen. v1. p. 
285) asserted that the character of 
parasite, as one of the dramatis per- 
sone of comedy, was first invented 
(edpnOjjra) by Alexis, he probably 
only meant that this poet first distin- 
guished such a character by the name 
wapdoiros; for such personages as 
eéAaxes or yeAwrowool had long 
been of common occurrence, as is 
sufficiently shown by a fragment of 
Epicharmus quoted by Atheneeus di- 
rectly afterwards : 

LurBervde re Aavri, caAdoas Ser pdvor, 
Kal Tip ya wh Aveyri, eovder Sei Kadcty. 
aval 88 xaples 7’ aiui ral words ToADy 
yiAwro. kat roy dorubyr’ drasvdeo. 
Philippos, described in Xenoph. 
Symp. i. 11, served as the original 
here. The name parasite had at firet 
no evil signification, but was applied 
to persons of consideration, who were 
appointed to assist the magistrates 
and priests in the celebration of sa- 
crificial feaste. Athen. vi. p. 234. 
According to Clearchos (Athen vi. 
p- 285) this usage still subsisted after 
Alexander's time. “Er: 3¢ rapdovroy 
viv ply roy trommoy, tére 3a Toy els 
T> cunBioty Kareeypévoy, dy yoty 
Tos waAqwis yépos al wrAclore Toy 
wédeoy Eri xal rhuepoy rats éyti~ 
werdras dpyals ovyxarardéyoucs 


wapagtrous. The parasites of Comedy 
may be divided into three classes, in 
all of which obtrusiveness and sen- 
suality is the common trait. Firstly 
the yeAwroroiol, who deal in jokes, 
often at their own expense, and are 
content to be the butts of the com- 
pany, provided they can get enough 
to eatand drink: such were Ergasilus 
in the Captivi, and Gelasimus in the 
Stichus, of Plautus, as well as Xeno- 
phon’s Philippos. Next come the 
kéAanes, or assentatores, who are 
always flattering their patrons: such 
were the Kolax or Struthias of Me- 
nander, the Gnatho of Terence, and 
the Artotrogus in the Miles Gloriosus 
ofPlautus. The third nuance is that 
of the @epurevrixol, who earned a 
place at table by all kinds of little 
attentions and services, and were 
somewhat akin to the femmes din- 
trigue of the French comedies. See 
Plutarch, de Adul.23: mords tpwros 
baxnpérns nal wep) Adow xdpyns axpt- 
Bhs, wal wérov Baxdyns exxadipa 
Aoyiopdy ovk duedts, ob3t Jdéupos 
dy Selxvev wapackevais, Sepaweuri- 
xbs 3 wadrariSoy: axpds 88 xnderras 
&ro0pactvecOa: KeAcvo$els, nal ouy- 
exBareiy ‘yanerhy &reyrros Kal 
eSucdrnros. Of.de Hduc.17. Phor- 
mio in Terence, and Ourenlio in 
Plautus are samples, and, upon th 

whoue, the parasites in the Asinaria 
and Menachwt. Such characters, a 
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as the parasite was already at the door of the saloon, and 
said, ‘I am, as ye well know, Stephanos the jester, who 
never refused when invited by any of you to a meal; 
wherefore it would not be fair were ye now to decline my 
invitation. I have brought a whole budget of good things.’ 
‘Very well,’ said Lysiteles ; ‘and besides, there are only 
nine of us, so lie you down next to Mantitheos, and be my 


guest.’ 


Fresh dishes, on which the Sicilian artiste had displayed 


his skill, were served up in profusion, 


‘ Really,’ said 


Glaucon, ‘no Attic meal this, but a Bosotian onel’? ‘Quite 


little caricatured perhaps, are copied 
from real life, and would undergoany 
indignity for the chance of a good 
dinner: ods ofre wip, ore ofSnpos, 
obre xaAnds elpya: ph porray én) 
Seixvoy, as Plutarch says. The de- 
scription of Cheerephon quoted from 
Alexis by Athen. iv. p. 164, is from 
the life: 

dmrou yap dori & eépapos pisOacryLos 

& rots payelpots, evis @f én0s,00 

dorynxey €AGdy* Kav Ty prcdovpevov 

eis teria, Tov payetpou muGopevos 

rov doribyra, 79s Ovpas xaouwpdens 

&v dreAdBnrar, wp&ros aiceAjAvier. 
These fellows had a talent for finding 
out where a banquet was going on, 
and would waylay people at the baths 
or elsewhere, and force their com- 
pany on them as guests. Eupolis, 
ap. Athen. vi. p. 236; Lucian, ds 
Parasit. 51. Athenseus, vi. p. 249, 
says of the parasites at the table of 
Dionysius the younger: &xorrdoyros 
62 rod Atovuctou woAAdsis rapetxoy Te 
apécwna xarawréerOas* nal dxodel- 
xovres roy oladoy, Eri 88 toy Xerov 
abrod, pédrrros Breyor evar yAurt- 
repor, So Diog. Laert. ii. 67; 
Plutarch, de Occulte Viv. v. p. 611, 
relates a still more disgusting story, 
which, though itmay be exaggerated, 
sufficiently shows in what reputation 


these fellows stood. They mostly 
attached themselves to young people, 
with whom they could play their 
cards to more advantage; ata later 
period, however, they seem to a 
been regarded as a n 

pendage at the tables of the rich. 
So Lucian, de Parasit. 58: 81: xrot- 
ctos dvhp, el nal rd Téyou xpuctoy 
Exe, pdvos ecbloy wéyns éor) nal 
wpoidy bvev wapactrov wrexds Sore? 
oo... kal wAobows Evev wapacl- 
Tov tamewds tis Kal evreAhs oal- 
verat. The female parasites, xo- 
AalSes, or eAmarides, Plutarch, de 
4Adul. p. 192, were of quite a different 
order. Athen. vi. p. 256; Val. Max. 
ix. 1. 


* The Bootians were renowned 
above all other Greeks for woAv- 
gayla, and the comedians have not 
failed to turn this to good account. 
So also Plutarch, ds Esu Carn. 6: 
rovs yap Bowrods fas of *Arrixo) 
wal wmaxeis nal dyarbhrovs wal HAL- 
Olous pdduora 81d ras adnpeylas xpoc- 
aryépevoy. With this compare the 
proverb Bowwrla Ss, as also Pind. 
Olymp. vi. 152, and the passage of 
Eubulos, quoted by Athensnus, x. p. 
417: 
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right,’ interrupted Euctemon, always most in his element 
when he saw a well-spread table before him, ‘none of 
your Attic dinners for me, where your fiddle faddles are 
served up on dainty dishes. Just look at those Copaic 
eels; there is Bosotian luxury for you! By Jove, the lake 
must have sent its most ancient inhabitants to the Athe- 
nian market.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Stephanos, who had already made one or 
two futile attempts at raising a laugh, ‘ that must indeed 
be a happy lake, which always carries such dishes within it, 
and keeps always drinking, and yet never is too full !’—< of 
water!’ broke in Callicles with a laugh; ‘but you are a 
prodigy far greater; for put down ever so much wine, 
you have never had enough.’ 

Amidst a variety of gossip, the meal was brought to a 
close, though much too early for Stephanos; and Lysiteles, 
perceiving that the company would partake of nothing 
more, made a sign to the slaves, who with obedient ala- 
crity handed water and sweet-smelling smegma wherewith 
to wash the hands, while others bore off the viands, and 
swept the fragments from the floor. After this, garlands 
of myrtle and roses,!° party-coloured ribands, and per. 





Tovety pew dupes Kai dayetv wid’ dvbpixol | made. Athen. xv. p. 685: ‘H & 


wal kaptepjoat, rot 8° "AGnwatas Afyery 

Kat pixpad dayducr, rot 8t @nBator péya. 
More important still are the words of 
Polybius, Fragm. xx. 4,7: Spuhoay- 
res wpdos ebwxlay al udéas ob pdyov 
ros odpacw éeAvOncay, GAA Kal 
rais Wuxais. Of. ib, xx. 6, 5. So 
devoted were they to feasting and 
idleness, that, according to Athen. 
iv. p. 148, when Alexander destroyed 
their city, their whole property was 
no more than four hundred and forty 
talents. 


¢ The chaplets were always dis- 
tributed after the meal, just before 
the réros began and the libation was 


tov oreddvoy xal pipwr xpdrepor 
doodos eis 4 cunndoia ipyetro rijs deu- 
tépas tparé(ys. Of. Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap. Conv.M. Myrtle was for the 
most part the material of these chap- 
lets, and hence the part of the market 
where they were sold was called ai 
péippives. The rose ranked highest 
among the flowers that were inter- 
woven in the chaplet (Achill. Tat. ii, 
1: Bacreds tay drbéwy), hence the 
Demos in Aristoph. Hyuiz. 966, isto be 
torepavtopévos pddois, But the vio- 
let and the ambiguous ddxivOos were 
also employed. Theoor. Jd. x. 28: 

mai ro tow pwddax dyri cai d yparra be: 

acvOos: 
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fumed unguents, were distributed all round, and a domestic 
came forward with a golden bowl, into which he poured 
undiluted wine from a silver can, by way of libation. 
Two pretty flute-girls, in all the freshness of blooming 
youth, then entered the saloon. Lysiteles seized the bowl, 
poured some wine out of it, and exclaiming, ‘ To the good 
Genius!’ took a draught, and then handed the vessel to 
Charicles, who lay on his right, that it might pass round 
the table. The maidens accompanied this ceremony with 
subdued and solemn tones, until the last of the guests had 
returned the cup. On this, the party waxed merrier, the 
minstrels struck up the hymn of praise, and this being 
ended, the slaves brought in the dessert, and placed on the 
table the crater, tastefully ornamented with dancing bac- 
chanals, 

‘And now first of all, my friends,’ exclaimed Glaucon, 
rising, * what’s to be the rule of drinking this evening ?’!! 
‘I vote that we have no rules at all, replied Ctesiphon, 


GAN’ Eurras dy trois orepavors tra pera 
AqyorTate 

Violet-chaplets were in special favour 
among the Athenians (Aristoph. 
Acharn. 686), hence the name ioord- 
g@uvot, Chaplets were often formed 
of a great variety of flowers. Cf. 
Anthol. Pal. iv. 1, and v. 74: 


Idurw cor, PoddxActa, rode ordpos, avbect 
wadots 

avrds id’ nperdpacs wAcidpevos waAduats, 

core xplvov, poddn re xdAvg, vordpy 1” ave- 


Morn, F 
Kat rdpxvocos vypos, kal xvavavyis tor. 


Also #. 147: 


TlAdfco Acuxdiov, wadges 8 dwadhy cua 
puprocs , 
vapxircor, TAdE@ Kai Ta yeArra. Kpiva. 
twAdéw kat epdoy Wouv, dximrrdée 5 vaxcrOor 
soppbupdyy, tAdgeo xai prddpacra peda, 
ws dy éxt kpordbors pupoBoarpdxov “HAcwo- 
Sdpas 
evTAdcapoy xairgy dyOoBoAg oréparcs- 


Besides myrtle, the leayes of the 


white-poplar and the ivy were used. 
Theoer. ii, 121: 


xpati 8° éxwr Acvxay, ‘Hpaxdtos tepdv pros, 
ndvroremophupdyar mepigaortpy ocr éAterar. 


Here the wroppupat repi(dorpat 
must be tenia, which were fastened 
on the chaplet. Cf. Plato, Symp. 
p. 212, where Alcibiades comes to 
Agathon’s, wearing such a chaplet: 
nal dmiorijva: eri ras Otpas éore- 
paveopévoy abrby xirrod Tut oTe- 
gdyyp BSacei nal wv, wal rawlas 
Exovra ex) rijs neparjts xdyv woa- 
Ads. In the neighbonrhood of Pan- 
dosia, on the west coast of Italy, 
whither Persephone was said to have 
come to pluck flowers, it was held dis- 
reputable to wear purchased flowers 
at festivals: see Strabo, vi. 1, 5. 


" Plato, Symp. p. 176. Seo Ex 
cursus on The Symposia. 
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‘but leave it free to every one to drink what he likes.’ 
‘Out upon you,’ said Polemarch; ‘we must have an 
Archon, man! that’s the main thing at a carouse.’ ‘ Yes, 
by Jove!’ said Nausicrates, ‘an Archon we must have. 
I will submit to his laws, even if he should command me 
to carry that lovely fluting-girl about in my arms, or to 
kiss the pretty cup-bearer, who stands yonder, like a 
roguish Eros.’1* The majority of the guests seconded 
him. ‘So now then for the astragali, said Lysiteles, 
‘that the best throw may determine who is to be king.’ 
‘Not so,’ cried Polemarch ; ‘for we might chance to be 
blessed with that sober Ctesiphon, or that sponge Ste- 
phanos, for our president. I propose that we choose 
Glaucon king; he understands right well how to admi- 
nister the functions of the office.’ This proposition was 
approved of, and Glaucon declared his readiness to accept 
office, as conductor of the symposion. ‘Now then,’ said 
he, with serio-comic mien, ‘I order you slaves, in the first 
place, to mix the wine well. The adage says: 
Five drink, or three, but drink not ever four. 


We'll take care to avoid the last ; but it is old Chian that 
our friend is treating us to, which will bear the water well; 
so mix two parts water to one of wine. And put some snow 
into it, which will make it all the fresher; or if you've 
got none, some of Stephanos’s frigid jokes will do as well; 
after which, pour out into the little cups; we'll begin with 
these, and finish up with the larger. But briskly round, 
I say, with the wine, and don’t forget to have a large 
goblet ready for those who have to drink fines.’ 

‘But, Glancon, allow me,’ interrupted Ctesiphon ; ‘ you 
talk of nought but drinking ; shan’t we imprimis have some 
games, or singing, or conversation wherewith to amuse us 
at our cups?’'8 = * Ay to be sure |’ said Glaucon ; * but first 





12 Lucian, Saturn.4, See Excar- 1% The words of Eryximachos. 


sus on The Symposia. Plato, Symp. P- 214: xas oby, & 
“AnuBiddy, wowotper; obras obre ts 
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for the wine.’ From the hand of the slave he received 
the cylu; ‘ Zeus Soter!’ he exclaimed, and drank; the 
rest followed his example. ‘Now, friends, in the next 
place, what’s to be done?’ he continued. ‘ Anything but 
learned discourse,’ cried Euctemon, and Polemarch agreed 
with him. ‘ Philosophy,’ said they, ‘is like the lady of the 
house: neither the one nor the other has any business at 
a symposion.’ ‘No more has gambling,’ added Nausicrates; 
‘it only breeds contention, and then farewell to jollity.’ 
‘Let us have a song then,’ proposed Glaucon. ‘Or guess 
riddles ?’ said Ctesiphon. ‘ Riddles for ever!’ cried Cha- 
ricles ; ‘I love the griphss above everything else, they give 
rise to so much fun.’ This motion found most seconders. 
‘Good,’ said Glaucon; ‘to him who guesses right I give 
one of the twnic ; and the person who set the riddle must 
give him a kiss. He who fails to solve it, must drink off 
this goblet of unmixed wine. But for you, Stephanos,’ 
he added, laughing, ‘ salt water will be poured out in place 
of wine, or else, full well I know that you will never guess 
right. Of course, each one proposes his enigma to his 
right-hand neighbour. So here’s for you first, Ctesiphon. 
Listen,’ he said, after thinking a moment: 


We're sisters twain, one dying bears the other; 
She too expires, and so brings forth her mother.'4 


‘That’s easily guessed,’ answered Ctesiphon without 
hesitation ; ‘the sisters are night and day, who by turns 
die, and bring forth each other.’ ‘ Right,’ said Glaucon ; 
‘thus I deck your brow with this fillet, and here’s my 
kiss. [It’s your turn now!’ 

Ctesiphon begged for a short space to reflect, and then 
turned to Lysiteles and said : 


Adyoney dl ri bau, ofre ti | dectes. Athen. x. p. 451: 
ed ie orexe as, Gorep of cigi xaciyvyras Sirral, dy 4 peo 
wpGrres, wiopeda ; sit abth 8a rexode’ ond spake ¢un: 
4 A riddle of the tragedian Theo- 
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A thing, whose match or in the depths profound 
Of ocean, or on earth can ne’er be found; 

Cast in no mortal mould, its growth of limb 
Dame Nature orders by the strangest whim ; 
"Tis born, and lo! a giant form appears ; 
Towards middle age a smaller size it wears ; 
And now again, its day of life nigh o’er, 

How wondrous! ’tis gigantic as before. 


‘A strange sort of creature that!’ said Lysiteles ;‘ and 
one I shall hardly hit upon. Great in its childhood, little 
in its prime, and big again at last. Ah! I have it,’ he 
suddenly exclaimed; ‘one need only look at the gnomon ; 
it is the shadow, which is great in the morning, and then 
contracts, till, towards evening, it again increases.’ ‘ He’s 
guessed it!’ cried the whole party, and Lysiteles received 
a tenia and a kiss. 

‘Now Charicles,’ said he, ‘it’s your turn to guess :’ 
Nor mortal fate, nor yet immortal thine, 
Amalgam rare of human and divine; 
Still ever new thou comest, soon again 
To vanish fleeting as the phantom train ; 


Ever invisible to earthly eye, 
Yet known to each one most familiarly.'* 


‘Your riddle is somewhat vague and obscure,’ said 
Charicles after a little consideration; ‘but if I mistake 
not, the solution is sleep, isn’t it? But you should have 
made it plainer. Now mind, Euctemon,’ he proceeded, 
‘my riddle is full of contradictions. Beware of the penalty.’ 
* As for the penalty, I can get over that, but you surely 
won't deprive me of your kiss!’ ‘By the bye,’ cried 


13 Aluo by Theodectes, sid. : © From Alexis, ap. Athen. x. p, 
Tis dvots 0V8’ Saayaia déper tpodds, ovG’ 449: 
boa wévros 


ovre BpuTotow tye yuloy avfgaw dpolav; 

GAN éy pay yerdoas speroomdpy dori 
peylorn, 

iy 8t eras axpats puxpd, yp 62 wpds 
aurea 

stiapy nae meydbes ucigay rdAcy doriy asrap- 


Twr. 


Ov Ovnras, ov8’ abdavaros, dAA’ Extoy rived 
ovyxpaciy, Gore pir’ dy avOpsrow pdpai, 
pair’ dv Geod Cav, GAA dilecBal 7 det 
eaves, bOlvacy re THY wapouTiay TEAL, 
adparos disuy, yrdptos 8 dwacty ar. 
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Glaucon, ‘ there is one thing we have forgotten. Suppose 
the riddle is not solved, must the next try to guess?’ 
‘Not so,’ said Ctesiphon ; ‘ whoever can guess it first gets 
the riband and kiss; but if he guesses wrong, let him 
drink the fine.’ This was agreed to, and turning to 
Kuctemon, Charicles spoke thus: 


Know'st thou the creature, that a tiny brood 
Within her bosom keeps securely mewed ? 
Though voiceless all, beyond the ocean wide 

To distant realms their still small voices glide. 
Far, far away, whome’er t’ address they sack 
Will understand; yet no one hears them speak.!" 


This proved too much for Euctemon’s acumen. Hard 
as he tried to utiriddle the mystery of the dumb speakers, 
it was all of no avail, and he had to drink the fine. ‘I 
know!’ cried Stephanos: ‘it is the city ; and her children 
are the speakers, who cry out so that their voice may be 
heard far across the sea in Asia and Thrace.’ A roar of 
laughter followed. ‘ But, Stephanos,’ said Charicles, ‘ did 
you ever see an orator that was dumb? he must then be 
impeached thrice for paranomia, and condemned.’!® « Salt- 
water, screamed several voices ; and, though he tried hard 
to get off, Stephanos was forced to drink off the goblet of 
brine. ‘I will tell you the meaning of the enigma,’ Cte- 
siphon now said: ‘it is a letter, and its children that 
it conceals within it are the characters, which, mute 
and voiceless, speak only to him to whom the letter is 
addressed.” ‘Bravo!’ cried Glaucon; ‘how ever will you 
find room on your head for all the tenia that you're 
earning to-day?’ It was now Euctemon’s turn. ‘ You'll 
have to drink too,’ said he to Nausicrates, who had mean- 





7 This riddle, one of the beast | xaeS:d wévrioy of8nc cal jralpov &a wdoms, 
extant, is proposed in the Sappho of ols pert &y* rois 8° ob wapsodocy 
Antiphanes; Athen. x. p. 450: terriv® radhy 8 axons atotnotw kovow 
"Bare htors OjArese Bpddn odgove’ 1d Kda- 

‘ro $ J e os 
xoris. ; Svrad’ ddwva. Boky isracs: yeyurdy, 8 This too is all from Antiphanes, 
gu 2 
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Lime pulled one of the flute-players on to his couch ; ‘ tell 
me what this is<’ 

A man it is, and a man "tia not; 

Tis always carried, yet it legs hath gut: 

Ordered to come to every dinner, 

Yet sure to come unbid, the sinner! 


Though fond of cups, ne’er drinks, but then 
It swallows more than any ten. 


‘Oh!’ said Nausicrates, ‘the subject is not far off. 
That’s no other than Stephanos.’ ‘I?’ said the parasite ; 
‘that’s false. Alack, nobody bids me to a banquet. The 
world has grown so serious, that no one laughs at me 
now.’ ‘ Quite right!’ retorted Nausicrates; ‘as a wreath 
it is ordered, and as a parasite you come uninvited, and 
drink more than ten others.’ Thus it went the round of 
the guests, till at last it came to Stephanos. ‘ Now you 
will stare,’ said he: 

Nine moons roll by ere infants see the light ; 
Ten years the elephant, that beast of might, 
Bears in her vasty womb the embryo freight: 
But longer still, I bear a monster great ; 
Greater, still greater, stronger grows it ever, 
Yet, woe is me! delivered am I never.” 


‘Egad!’ exclaimed Glaucon, ‘I had rather not have 
guessed it either, that I might not have that beard of 
thine to hug: but it is so very palpable; for that it is 
hunger which you carry in your paunch, we can all very 
well comprehend.’ 

The fun was kept up in this manner for some time, 
until the dancers, whom Lysiteles had ordered entered 


‘© The complaint of Philip, 
Xenoph. Symp. 1, 15: *Ewel yap 
yéAws a dvOpdrov ardAwrer, Esse 
rd éud xpdypara, Tpdobey pay yap 
robrou f&yexa éxadrotunv érl rad 
Seixva, va ebppaivorwro of cuvdytes, 
BY? dué yeASyres> viv 88 rlyos fvexa 
kal rode? pé vis, Of. Plaut. Capt. 
iii, 1, 10, 


% A witticism of Gelasimus, Plant. 
Stich, i. 8, 14: 


Audivi smpe (verbum) hoc volgo dicier 

Solere elephaninm gravidam perpetuos 
decem 

Esse annes: ejua ex semine heec certo est 
famea ; 

Nam jam complures annos utero hssret mea 
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the saloon. A man, whose trade it was to exhibit such 
performances, led in a graceful girl, and a handsome lad, 
who were followed by a female flute-player.** The circle 
of couches was extended, and the danseuse advanced to the 
side which was left open. The boy took the cithara, and 
struck the strings to the accompaniment of the flute. The 
sound of the cithara presently ceased, the maiden took some 
hoops, and, as she danced to the tune of the flute, whirled 
them into the air, and caught them one after the other as 
they fell, with remarkable skill. More and more hoops 
were handed to her, till at least a dozen were hovering 
aloft betwixt her hands and the ceiling; while the grace of 
her movements, together with the dexterity she evinced, 
elicited loud applause from the spectators. 

‘Really, Lysiteles,’ said Charicles, ‘ you are entertain- 
ing us right royally. Not only do you set before usa 
noble feast, but also provide pleasures for the eye and ear.’ 

‘Pay attention,’ said the friendly host; ‘she will 
soon exhibit greater skill.” A large hoop, set all round 
with pointed knives, was now brought in, and placed upon 
the ground. The damsel commenced dancing afresh, and 
threw a summersault™ right into the centre of the hoop, 


learn from Plato, Symp p.190: &owep 
of xuBiordyres nal eis dpOdy Ta oxéAn 
wepepepdsuevor uBiora@or Kina. At 


21 Xenoph. Symp. 2, 1; from 
which well-known scene this is taken 
with slight alterations. The Syra- 


cusan appears to have presented him- 
self at the house of Oallias without 
previous arrangements, though as 8 
matter of course he received money 
for the display of his company: tavra 
de nal émidexvis, ds ey Gadpart, 
apylpioy éAduBaver. 


#2 The simple way of dancing, 
which consists merely in rhythmical 
movement of the body, gave place at 
an early period to grotesque feats of 
agility ; thus even in Homer (Jl. xviii. 
605,) we meet with xuBioripes, who 
threw regular summersaults, as we 


a later time, to excite additional 
interest, they jumped over pointed 
weapons. Plato, Zuthyd. p. 204: és 
paxalpas ye xupioray nal él rpoxov 
dweirdar. See Xenophon, § 11: pera 
3& robro xinAos elonvéxOn weplnecros 
Eepdy bp0Gy. eis ody Tatra 7 dpxn- 
orpls éxvBlora re Kal ékexvBlora 
trip abray. The orpdBiros (Poll. iv. 
101)seems to have been different from 
SweicGa: ert rpoxov, which would 
appear rather to be alluded to Ly Cic. 
in Pison. 10: ‘cumque ipse nudus in 
convivio saltaret, in quo ne tum qui- 
dem, cum illum suum saltatorium 
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and then out again, repeating the feat several times, till 
the beholders grew quite nervous, and Nausicrates spring- 
ing up, begged that a stop might be put to the perilous 
game, lest the lovely creature should meet with an accident. 
The boy next made his début, and danced with such art as 
to give still greater effect to the matchless symmetry of his 
form. His whole figure was in expressive motion; it was 
impossible to tell whether the hands, the neck, or the feet, 
had most share in producing the impression which the 
zracefulness of his postures worked among the spectators.* 


- ee ee 


versaret orbem, fortunes rotam per- — it. Plutarch (Symp. ix. 15, 2,) 
timescebat.’ Male and female xufic- aivides the action of the dance inte 
rTijpesarerepresentedinmanyantique | pope, oxime and detérs, of which the 
worksofart. Cf. Tischbein, Zxgra- | first two are related to one another 
vings from ancient Vases, i. 60 in the same way as p@éyyo: and 
Siacthwara in Music, while of the 
Seitis he observes, 0d winynricdy eovrey, 
BAA SnAwrixdy GANGGs TOy broKel- 





7% Desirable as would be a dis- 
cussion of the whole art cf ancient 
dancing, and for which moreover | wévor. But the chief charactoristic 
there is no lack of material, still,as | of Grecian dancing, and that which 
most of the dances belong to the | elevates it into a fine-art, is, that it 
theatrical representations and public | did not consist in mere senseless evo- 
festivals, such an investigation would | lutions, but wus the outward repre- 
be beyond the scope of the present | sentation ofan inward idea, which alJ 
work. A few general remarks must | the limbs took their due share in ex- 
here suffice, The fundamental notion | pressing. Xenoph. Symp. 2, 16: 
of all Greek dancing is the bodily | Sri ovdey apyby rod odparos ev rij 
expression of some inward feeling | dpxfoe: qv, GAN’ Gua kal tpdxnros 
(oduaros or vohyeros plunois); and | ral oxédn wal xeipes eyopydCovro. 
that which poetry effected by words | Since toothearms and hands were the 
(adgis), dancing had to do by move- | most capable of expressive action, 
ment, ilyyots, Hence the intimate | dancers were termed xempdoogo: and 
connection which was conceived to | xetpoyduot. Lucian, Rhet. Prec. 17; 
subsist between the two arts, the | and Lerph 14. So Plutarch, Fragm. 
latter being supposed tobeadevelop- | de Anim.8: Kal dpxetra: 6 tvOpwros, 
ment of the natural action accom- | &AAd rats xepof. Of. Antiph. ap. 
panying recitation. Plato, Leg. vii. | Athen. iv. p. 184: obx dpgs dpxod- 
p. 814and816. Lucian well observes | pevoy rais xepol rby Bdendroyv; But 
(de Sali. 69) that in no other art is | the Greeks had also their ptrouettes 
so equal an activity of the mindand | and battemente, as appears from Lu- 
body required ; for the leading idea | cian, de Salt. 71: thy wey ody ye obyro- 
must, a8 it were, penetrate the whole | voy xlynow ris dpxnotixijs Kal orpo- 
body, in order that each of its move- | as airrfis, nal wepiaryeryas, cal wnPh- 
ments may be a speaking expression pata, wal deriacpods rots yey Badass 
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Immense applause fell to his share also, and many of the 
vompany even preferred the boy’s performance to that of 
the girl. 

‘But now,’ said Glaucon, ‘let them rest themselves. 
Lysiteles, order the cottabos,™ that we too may display our 
skill.’ ‘ Yes, the cottabos, the cottabos!’ they all cried, 
and the word seemed to have exerted quite an electric 
effect upon the whole party. ‘Ha!’ cried Ctesiphon to 
Charicles, ‘ this is a Sicilian game ; you must be a greater 
adept at it than any of us.’ ‘I have had some practice 
therein,’ answered he; ‘but the game is possibly a still 
greater favourite at Athens than in its native land.’ ‘ But 
how shall we play it?’ enquired one, ‘ with the manes, or 





reprva elya: cupBéAnxe bpaor. See 
Poll. iv. 99: pi:xvotcOcat, Srep hv Td 


of the highest state of transport that 
could be induced by wine. See 


Thy dopby poprucds weptdyev. Also 
Eustath. ad Odyss. ix. 376: avarn- 
Shoavres els Sos pd Tod Karevex- 
Ojva: éxl yy wapadAayts woAAds 
trois roolv érolovy. Though the art 
of dancing was so highly prized ; 
though it served to give éclat to the 
festivals and shows; and though the 
guests of the symposia dearly loved to 
sea the feats of a skilful artiste; still 
in private life it was little practised, 
and there seems to have arisen almost 
& prejudice against it; and though in 
Homer the sons of Alcinous gain 
renown by their dexterity in this ac- 
complishment, yet, at a later period, 
it seems to have been considered in- 
compatible with the dignity of a man. 
We know from Herodot. vi. 129, the 
opinion of Cleisthenes hereupon, and 
how Hippocleides, by suffering him- 
self to be seduced to the dance, lost 
his bride; indeed it wasusually looked 
upon as an admonitory symptom of 
incipient intoxication. So Alexis ap. 

Athen. iv. p. 184: 

dravres dpxovv7’ edGds, dy olvov ibs 

soppy decr. 
To dance was also thought sytem 


Xenoph. Hier. 6, 2; hence the epi- 
thet mapofyioe dpxfoes, Athen. xiv. 
p. 629: Fv dd cis kal "Iwvixh Epxnois 
awapolyios* and Lucian, p. 288: rd 
Spd-yioy ris Spxhoews ldos, rd rapol- 
vioy kal ovprorindy, peta weOns yry- 
vduevoy, aypolkay woAAdius mpds aii- 
Anya yuvainetoy dpxoupnévay. Of these 
private dances there are but scanty 
notices; one however, called %Geua, 
is mentioned by Athen. J0.: 4 5é xa) 
wapa rots iSidras 7 KaAounévn &y- 
Oeua, It was accompanied by these 
words : 
Tod pot va Adda, rod pou ra La, Tov por ra 
KaAd céALve § 
Tasi 7a péSa, radi rd ta, radi ra xara 
oéALae 

Social dances, in which both sexes 
might take part, such as Plato desires 
(Leg. vi p. 771), do’ not appear to 
be mentioned anywhere. Consult 
however Aristoph. Lysis¢. 408: 

ret Xpucoyxee, Toy Sppor, dy erecxevacas 


dpxoundyyns pov Tis yuvasxds dowdpas, 
4 Badavos ixwerraxey éx Tol 7Tpyiparose 


™% See Excursus on Zhe Games, 
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the bowls?’ ‘ With the manes,’ decided Glaucon; ‘ there’s 
then more room to display one’s skill.’ 

A tall candelabrum was set in the midst of the circle. 
From this was suspended the balance, so adjusted, that 
when the scale-pan descended smartly, it must strike the 
head of the manes, placed beneath. Glaucon now stepped 
forward, his arm bent, with the cylix in his hand, and 
jerked the residue of the wine towards the scale. But only 
a few drops hit it, and the plate merely oscillated a little 
from side to side. ‘He loves me not,’ said he, retiring in 
vexation to his seat. ‘ You should discharge it more in a 
stream,’ said Ctesiphon. He took the cup, and the humid 
volley flew like a ball into the scale-plate, which descended, 


* See Gallus, p. 498, for the cus- 
tom of wearing gurlands onthe breast, 
bwoGupides or dwodumddes. They 


sometimes occur on monuments. See 
Winkelm. Monum. ined. 200. 








A. vase-painting from Tischbein, Znyrav. 0. 45, supposed to represent Dionysos and 
Ariadne. The chair (xa@épa) is of a shape that frequently occurs; on it is a akin 
(xe8cov) instead of a cushion : on tle seat of Dionyeos is a panther-skin; on his head .s 
¢ garland, and one also on his breast (iwofuyids). 
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and rang repeatedly against the bronze head beneath. 
Thus the game went round again and again. At one 
time the throw succeeded, at another it did not. Glaucon, 
too, had the luck, eventually, to obtain a better augury as 
to his loves ; but Ctesiphon surpassed them all. 

‘Yes,’ said Glaucon, ‘ he understands throwing the wine 
away, better than drinking it; but now he must do the 
fatter also. <A larger beaker there! that will hold at least 
ten cyathi, and also a breast-garland.™ We will drink in 
a circle, What's the harm if we do get a little wetted ? * 
The earth drinks, the plants drink, and as they are re- 
freshed by the water of heaven, so is the spirit of man 
cheered by wine. It lulls our cares to sleep, as poppy- 
juice and mandrake do the senses, and wakes us up to 
merriment, as oil nourishes the flame.’*” A large goblet 
was brought, and seized by Glaucon, who turning to the 
right, exclaimed: ‘ Friendship and love to thee, Ctesi- 
phon :’**—-he then emptied the measure, without drawing 
breath. ‘By my troth, you force me now to break my 
determination,’ exclaimed Ctesiphon. ‘Oh! don’t be 
alarmed,’ cried Stephanos : ‘ I know of a first-rate specific ; 
if you get drunk to-day, drink again to-morrow, that will 
set you right.’® ‘Eat bitter almonds,’ said Euctemon ; 
‘that’s a sure receipt for being able to stand much 
liquor.’ 8° 


7s A euphemism for being drunk 
is Bawrlferda. So Plato, Symp. 
p- 176: nal yap nal abrdés cigs tay 
xOts BeBarricuéver. One slightly 
touched or hit was called d&xpobdpat 
(Latiné, ictus or sauctus). Plutarch, 
Symp. ii. §, 1: tot 3 &xpobdparos 
Zr pey loxydew 1d pavracrixdy, %iq 
38 reraodx Gar Td Acyiorindy. 


27 Xenoph. Symp. 2, 24: re ykp 
évri & olvos &pdaw ras Wuxds tas 
pity Adwas, owep 6 pavdpaydpas 
rovs uvOodmous, Koiul(er, ras 5 gi- 





Aodpoctyas, Goweo FAaiovy pAcya, 
dyelper. 


8 See the Excursus on The Sym- 
posta. 


283 ofvym roy olvoy éteAradvey, or 
KpaumxdAny kpaxdAy, was a proverb. 
Antiphan. apud Athen. ii. p. 44; and 
Plutarch, de San. Tuend, 11. 


% Topers resorted to various de- 
vices to prevent or allay drunkenness. 
Aristotle reccmmends sweet wine, 
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Pledging now became the order of the day, and the 


party grew more uproarious. 
horns.?! 


Several called for drinking 


Nausicrates held one of the flute-players locked 


in his embrace, the other knelt near Callicles, and beat 
the tabor ;*2 the cottabos was forgotten. 

Meanwhile the dancers had gone away. At this mo- 
ment their owner re-appeared, and informed the guests 





cabbage, and olives. Probl. ili. 12, 
17,and 385. This property of cabbage, 
pdpavos, or xpduBy, Athensus en- 
deavours to establish by sundry quo- 
tations from the poets (i. p. 84). 
Bitter almonds are also mentioned as 
a@ specific by Plutarch, Symp. i. 6, 4. 
Cf, Athen. ii. p.52. It has been re- 
marked in Gallus, p. 497, that the 
orédavo: and drodupiddes were also 
deemed antidotes againstthe effects of 
wine. According to Diod. Sic. iv. 4, it 
was on this account that Dionysos 
wore the pirpa round his brow. 


*} The common forms of drinking- 
vessels which perpetually recur on 
monuments, are the cvAck, the pica, 
and the xapxfotoy, or, what much 
resembles it, the xdyvdapos, The etrig 
occurs most frequently, and when 
empty is generally held by one of its 
two handles. The gidAn, akind of sau- 
cer, without handle or foot, waslaid on 
the palm of the left hand, whilst the 
right sometimes holds a drinking- 
horn. These were called «épara or 
purd, and occur in manifold shapes. 
The original and oldest shape, is that 
of thesimple bullock’s horn (Gerhard, 
Auserl, Gr. Vasend. 16, 28, 25,) but 
the pointed end of this wasafterwards 
transformed into the figures of divers 
beasts. Athensus, (xi. p. 497,) ac- 
cording to the present text, dates its 
invention from the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, though he had pre- 
viously quoted the word furé from 


Demosthenes (in Mid. p. 565). The 
supposition that something has been 
omitted in the passage of Athenseus, 
and that the account refers to the 
Sucépas, is very probable. The proper 
purdy had an opening in the bottom, 
from which the wine poured into the 
mouth of the drinker. See the fresco, 
Pitt. d Ercol. vy. pl. 46 ; see also Doro- 
theos of Sidon ap Athen. supra; ra 
pura népaciy Buow elva, Siererpnpe- 
vad clyas: d& Gy npouvi(évray Aerras 
kérobey tlyovow dSvopdobat 8% &rd 
Tis ptcews. Inasmuch as the jurdy 
differed nothing in form from the Ké- 
pas, itis not surprising that the name 
is also applied to similarly shaped ves- 
sels having no opening. According to 
the kind of head in which the lower 
end of the rhyton terminated, so was 
it named, as for example, ypip, xd- 
apos, trwos, Ifyaoos, and s0 on. 
See Woodcuts in Excursus on The 
Meals, and on The Symposia; also 
Panofka Recherohes, etc. pl.v.; Tisch- 
bein, Collection of Engravings from 
Ano. Vases, ii.7. With regard to the 
material, see Note 22 to Scene vm. 


33 In a vase-painting, (Tischbein, 
ii. 55,) a wais, who is not one of the 
ouuxérat, kneels at the lower end of 
the xAfyn, and beats the réywayoy, 
whilst the abAnrpls, standing by the 
second xAlyn, blows the double-flute. 
So also in Millin, Pein. d. Vas. Gr. 
i. 88. See Woodcuts in the Excursus 


on The Symposia, 
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that he was about to exhibit a mimic dance. Helena would 
receive Paris in her thalamos, and be persuaded to elope 
with him. A gorgeous couch was here introduced, and 
then Helena entered in bridal array. All her motions and 
gestures indicated an inward struggle; she was evidently 
expecting her lover. Gracefully she sank down on the 
purple coverlet of the bed, and when the flutes struck up a 
Phrygian melody, announcing the approach of the seducer, 
her bosom heaved with stronger emotion: she rose not tc 


#3 See Xenoph. Symp. 9, 2, where 
the Syracusan informs the company 
that ’Apiddyy efociow eis roy éaurijs 
re «at Arovicouv OdAapoy, pera 5 
rove fte Ardvucos sbrowerTwxas 
wape Geos, Kal eloeios pds abrhy, 
treira sostoiyra: wods &AAHAovs. 
This announcement is like the pro- 
logue of the dramas, serving to pre- 
pare the spectator for what is to fol- 
low: though perfect pyunruct ought 
not of course to require such an expla- 
nation beforehand. See Lucian, de 
Salt. 62. But this pompous prelude 
was quite to be expected from one 
like the Syracusan stroller. Such 
spectacles seem to have been common 
in Xenophon’s day. So in Longus, 
(Pastor, ii. p. 67,) the fable of Pan 
and Syrinx, which had just before 
been related, is introduced as a mimic 
dance. Of 8 pddra raxdws dva- 
ordvres cpxhoovro toy pido Tov 
iduevos. 5 Adpyis Tava euimetro, 
chy Xtpryya XAdn. 6 pdy Ixéreve 
nelOwy, 7) Se dueroioa duedla, 6 
udy dloxe xad ex? Bapay rev dvixov 
Urpexe, Tas XnAdS pipotpevos’ 7) St 
dvépave + v xduvovocay ey tH Duy, 
x.7.A. But other dances, also, not 
exactly representing a legend, the 
éx:Afvios Spxnors, for instance, were 
decidedly of a mimic character. [6éd. 
p. 66: Apdas 38, dvac rds kal xeAedoas 
vupiCeuw Storvoiacdy uddos, éxidfrioy 


abrots 8pxnow wpxhoaro, Kal edie 
wore pty tTpvyavri, wore 8t peporti 
apslxous, elra xarotrri wpds Bérpus, 
elra wAnpovyr: rods aléous, elra 
alyoyrt Tov yAebxous, The interest- 
ing tale in Lucian, de Salt. 68, about 
the Oynic Demetrios, in Nero’s time, 
shows that the mimic art must after- 
wards have reached a high degree of 
perfection. This man blamed and ridi- 
culed mimic dances ; but acelebrated 
performer begged him first toses him 
dance, before he condemned the art. 
Upon this herepresented, quite alone, 
(abrds dq’ favrod), the story of the 
infidelity of Aphrodite, and so per- 
fect was his delineation of the cha- 
racters, that the Cynic cried out 
in astonishment, d&xotw, EvOpwre, a 
moieis, ox Spd pdvoy, a&AAd pol 
Soxeis tats xepoly abrais AaAety. 
As Lucian remarks, (§37,) the mimic 
art took its subjects from the waAad 
toropla only; and this statement is 
confirmed by Xenophon’s Ariadne, 
by the *Appo8irys ral“ Apeos potxela, 
above referred to, and by the ‘EAdrys 
dpxayh, which, along with many 
other instances, is mentioned by Lu- 
cian, 16. § 45. The words of Xeno- 
phon have been closely followed here, 
though the dramatis persona have 
been changed. See Millingen. Uned. 
Monum. ii. 12, and Tischbein, Homer 
nach antiken, vii. 3. 
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meet him, stifling with difficulty her desire to do so. Paris 
came dancing in, his eyes full of an expression of the ten 
derest affection. He sat down on the bed, and with supple 
arms clasped the peerless form. And when she, full of 
shame, and yet full of love, returned his fond embrace, 
& universal tumult arose, and the spectators, unable to 
contain themselves, swore it was no acting, but a reality , 
the boy and the girl loved each other, there was no doubt 
about it. 

‘My sandals, slave!’ cried Nausicrates. ‘* Whither 
away?’ enquired Lysiteles. ‘To see Antiphile, my soul’s 
idol.’ Not a few of the guests rose to go; though Glau- 
con, Euctemon, and Stephanos protested that they would 
not budge an inch till the bowl was drunk out. ‘Kindle 
torches there,’ cried Lysiteles,* ‘and light the gentlemen 
out.’ * Thanks to thee,’ cried Charicles, extending to him 
his hand; ‘my chaplet shall deck the Hermes before thy 
door.’ 5 


* Respecting the lighting-appa- | ‘Epug + {puudvp ew) ris abats 
ratus, see Notes 1 and 5 to Scenerx. | éwdOnner, Sowep clbOer nal rods dv- 
G@wobs éxdorore émiribdvas orepd- 
™ See the tale about Xenocrates, | vous, doxdpas adaadaagoduevos és 
Athen. x. p. 487: wal AaBdy roy | abdrdy. 
vYpucoty orépayoy wal dvartwy rE 
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SOENE THE SEVENTH. 


meee Oa 


THE TRITON. 


T was one of the last days of the month of Hecatom- 
bseon, and the sun’s golden orb, rising above the ocean- 
mirror, began to illumine with its rays the pediment of the 
citadel, and the lofty statue of the tutelar goddess, who 
seemed gazing earnestly over her awakening city, as she 
looked towards the placid sea, where new-born light was 
still struggling with the mists of the morning. At this 
moment a ship, more beautiful than any before seen in the 
roads of Pirseus, weighed anchor in the harbour. Though 
of an unusual size and stoutness of build, it glided lightly 
and buoyantly over the watery expanse, impelled vigorously 
by stalwart oarsmen, whose voices kept time in a rude 


sailor-chorus.! 


' In order that the oars might 
keep time, a sort of chaunt, céreveya, 
was universally used, at least in larger 
ships ; a keAevorrtjs, appointed for the 
purpose, leading, and the rowers 
chiming in. So Aéschyl. Pers. 408: 

ebOds 8a earns pobiddos EvvepBodry 

dratcay dAunv Bpdxrov éx Kedevoparos. 
The KeAevorhs, inasmuch as the 
quickness or slowness of the time 
depended upon him, exercised con- 
siderable influence on the crew: ofoy 
Kal dv rprhpe, Epy, Bray xedraylface 
kal 3ép xepay tyyeplous xAods édat- 
voyras, of uty tay KeAevorray Sbvay- 
Ta Tolatra Aéyew «al roely, Sore 
dxovay ras Wuxds trav avOpéraw exh 
Td GbeAovras woveiy, k.r.A, Kenoph. 
CGicon. 21, 8; cf. de Republ. Athen. 
1,2; and Ovid, Tris¢. iv. 1, 7: 

In numerum puisa brachia versat aqua. 
That the céAevepe was sung, and was 
something more than mere beating 


A fresh westerly breeze waved the purple 


time, is clear from Lucian, Catapl. 
19, where Oyniscos, not possessing an 
obolus to pay Charon for his passage, 
offers as an equivalent his services at 
the oar. Charon accepting the propo- 
sal, he inquires: "H wal broxcAcdoa 
Sehoer; XAP. Ny AP, fivrep eldfis 
eércvrpd TL Téy vouTinay. KYN. 
Ola wal worrAd, & Xdpwy, tay vav- 
Tuy, rAd’ bps, dyreryxXovory obra 
daxptoytes, Gore Hyuiy To dona ém- 
TapaxOhoera, On which the Scho- 
liast remarks: ‘Qs éy rois wAolous 
Aéyey eldbact KeAcdam, Pdhy 5t Adya 
yaurichy, hv broxéAevcpa Kadi, 
ddr: bvbs marapxopdévou of BAA 
ixhxovoy 1d gdduevov, Sowxep ral 
Ere thy d0byyr Tay wAoley perd Tis 
repalas dx) roy lorby avadépoucey. 
So in the Rane, 205, the frogs sing 
the xéAevoua. On board triremes a 
flute gave the time, and there was a 
Tpinpavans on purpose. Demosth. de 
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pennon, and swelled the white sail, which swept over the 
water like an impending cloud. The briny flood yielded 
to the deep-ploughing keel, while the spray bedewed the 
gaily painted sides, ever and anon spirting up to the gilded 
figure-head—a Triton with distended cheeks, blowing a 
conch, the tutelary genius of the vessel, and which thence 


derived its name.? 


The master, a merchant of Hera- 





Coron. p.270. 80 Dionysodoros, the 
flute-player, prided himself that his 
performances had never taken place 
on board a trireme. Diog. Laert. 
iv. 22. Cf Max. Tyr. Dees. iii. p. 47. 


2 Every ship had its peculiar de- 
ficeto distinguish it, and this wasusu- 
ally called the rapdo'jpov. What this 
was, its significance, and its position 
in the ship, are discussed by Scheffer, 
de Miuw. Nav.; and by Enschedé, 
in his Diss. de tutelis et insignibus 
navium ; though this refors more to 
Roman than to Grecian vessels. The 
wrapdonuory was sometimes the figure 
of a deity, sometimes of a beast, or 
other striking object; but where it 
was placed is doubtful. The passage 
in Adschylus, Sept. Cont. Thed. 198: 
st ody; & vavrns dpa ph els rpwpay deydy 
mpvpurnder cpe pyxarhy owrypias ; 
does not mean, as has been supposed, 
that the sailor flees to the images of 
the gods placed at the prow, but only, 
as the context shows, that he flies 
from one place to another, as the 
Theban women had done. No doubt 
the rapdonpoy is often mentioned as 
being at the xpépa. Herod. iii. 37: 
tor: yap rod ‘Hpalorov riyadua 
roto: Powinntoo: Tarateoic: éu- 
peplararoy, rods of Solvixes 2y rHor 
mpajmor Tray tpihpewy wepidyove. 
And the Scholiast adds: @¢0) of 
Tieraticol Sowuixol dy rais xpipyais 
Bpupdvo:, So again, Herod. iii. 59: 
cal ray vey xaxplous éxouréay ras 


wpapas hkpwernplacay, where the ex- 
pression, xpapa: xdwrpia: does not 
refer to the figure-head, but to the 
peculiar build of the ships. ‘Yet it 
is placed in the prow by Diod. Sic. 
iv. £7: ArawAeioa: yap abréy pacw 
of wey én) vebs xporouhy ex) rijs 
papas éxotons xpiod: and Schol. 
to Apoll. Rhod. ii. 168: én) kpio- 
apépov oxdpous %rAevcey. Euri- 
pides, however, places it in the sterr 
Iphég. in Aul. 282: 
xpucdas & elxdocy 


nar’ depa Nuypydes frracay Oaai, 
mpvuvats or’ ’"AxtAAalou orparod. 
Ibid, 268: 
mpvpyvas ojua Tavpéwouy dpay 
roy wdpo.coy "AAdedpy. 
So also Jb. 240; and 248: 
tots &¢ Kaduos Rv xpvoeor Spdxore’ éxen 
Gui vay xépupBa, 
where the same place is doubtless 
meant, though the grarmmarians re- 
strict the word xépuuBa to the decora- 
tions of the prow, as opposed to &p- 
Aacra. See Kiymol. M. tprAacroy. 
The poets, however, do not seem to 
have adhered very rigorously to this 
distinction. Apollonius has, ii. 608: 
"Exrys 8 agddorovo wapdOpiray dxpa eép= 
upeBas 
Cf. Eustath. ad Iliad. ix. 241. 

Two things seem clear from the 
passages of Euripides: first,that every 
state had its peculiar onpetoy or éxt 
onpor, which served to distinguish all 
ships belonging toit. Thusa Pallas 
‘was the oxeloy of Athens, as appears 
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clea, strode the deck in high spirits* Having disposed 


of his cargo of wheat to advantage, he had freighted the 
ship with oil, and sundry productions of Attic industry, 
which he intended for the markets of Pontus. But he de- 
signed first to steer for Chios, to complete his cargo witk 
wine, and then to touch at Andros to land some passengers, 
and to take in water, for which that rocky island was famed. 


He was ruminating over his fortunate adventure, and 


from theScholion on the Acharn. 521: 
TlaAAddia 88 dy rails axpdpas trav 
rpitpov hy aydAuard viva tuAwa THs 
Adnvas rabidpupéva, Sv érepedovvro 
uédAAovres wAeivy, Thus we have ’Ar- 

tixdby onpuerov, Polywn. Strateg. iil. 
11, 11; and Mepouwd onpeta, 1b. viii. 

58, 1. In thesecond placethis univer- 
sally used érionpoy was on the after 
part of the ship, though the scholiast 
just cited asserts the contrary. But 
surely the poet isas good an authority 
as the scholiast, who most likely was 
under a misapprehension; for, be- 
sides this general onpeioy, which was 
& national distinction, there was 
doubtless in the fore-part of each ship 
& special device, by means of which 
the individual ships might be distin- 
guished, and this was properly the 
wapdonpoyv. At least this was more 
particularly the case with all private 
ships, all of which would not perhaps 
bave thestate-symbolalso. From this 
wapdonpor the ship derived its name 

Lucian, Navig. 6: karayrixpd 38 avd- 
Aoyor % wphpa dwepBéBnnevy és rd 
wpéow unruvoneyn, thy éxdvupov rijs 
vews Oeby Exouca, thy "low éxaré- 
pwOev, Thus in the bas-relief referred 
to in Note 4, a helmeted Minerva, ap- 
pears on the rpdpa ns a wapdonpoy. 
With this compare Ovid, Tres. 1. 
10,1. That every ship had its proper 
name, is expressly stated by Paleeph. 
29: Svoue de Wy TE wAOlp Ihyacos, 
&s kal vuv Exacrov T&éy wAoler Syoua 
¥ye:, This name was wr:tten uponthe 


ship, Poll.i 86: 7d 8% daép 7d mpodxo> 
&xpooréAioy 4 wruxls dvopd era, 
kal dpOaruds, Sov nol rotvopa Tis 
vewss éxiypdpove:, Also Eustath. ad 
Iliad, xiv. 717: wruxh 8 dori, Bx08 
of re bpbarpod (wypapoiyra: xa rd 
Tis veos BSyoua éxvypdperau. See 
also Hippocr. Hpist. iii. p. 786; and 
Paleph. 80: dyéyparro 88 éxl ov 
wholov “trxror dréarepo:.” Such 
an inscription may have often served 
without any further rapdonpor, 
Fritzsche infers from <Aristoph, 
fan. 48, that the names of living per- 
sons were given toships; but perhaps 
the poet only uses the two-fold mean- 
ing of ér:Baretey, to give an unex- 
pected turn to the dialogue. Fan. 
1488, has also been adduced, though 
with very little probability, to show 
there were ships which borethe names 
of Cleocritos and Cinesias. The thing 
is not impossible in itself, eren though 
noinstance could beadduced; butthat 
triremeswere ever named after private 
individuals does not appear probable. 


® The ships of the vadxAnpo: were 
partly decked, partly not. Antipho,de 
Cade Herod. p. 715: dv & pav yap 
drrdopey, doréyarroy Fv Td wrAoloy, 
els 8 8 peréBype, doreyarpévoy, 
Too 3% berod fvexa tair’ qv. Cf. 
Aleiphr. Zpist.i. 12. The passengers 
resorted mostly to the deck, xard- 
orpwua, which is opposed to the xolAy 
yaos. Herod. iii. 118, 119; Lucian 
Navig. 6. 
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calculating how far the profits of the voyage would gu 
towards covering the expense of his new vessel. The pas- 
sengers too—what with the fineness of the weather, and 
the prospect of a quick passage—were in excellent spirits, 
and inhaled with great zest the fresh morning air; some 
chiming in with their voices, others beating time with their 
feet to the monotonous chaunt of the crew. 

Aft, near the cheniscos,* where stood the steersman, who 
grasped the rudder with practised hands, were two young 
men, who complacently surveyed the vessel, and at their 
side was a third, who seemed in less cheerful mood, and 
appeared to gaze regretfully at the city which was rapidly 
receding from his view. ‘A noble bark,’ exclaimed the one , 
‘it must be a quarter of a stadium in length,® and, as I am 
told, it draws a depth of water equal to its breadth. Only 
look at that giant mast, that mighty sail, and the beautiful 
arrangement of the rigging! And yet it obeys the helm 
as readily as a fishing-boat.’ ‘At any rate,’ replied the 


person thus addressed, ‘we have done better in waiting a 


‘ The xnvloxos, properly a xpo- 
ronh xnvés, or goose-neck, is often 
mentioned as a part of the ship, but it 
is doubtful whereabouts it was. The 
Etymol, M. says: xnvicxos 7d rijs 
apépas péoos, of axhprnyTa af 
tiryxupat, & nal ris tpdmidés éorw 
dpxh. lol 8 of paarroy rd rijs xpt- 
pens Epacay txpov, mpds % exied- 
yvurra: al éxorldes rijs vedés. In 
several ancient seals it is distinctly 
placed in the fore, in others in the 
after part of the vessel, sometimes at 
both ends; now turned outwards, and 
then again bent inwards towards the 
ship. It appears most probable, how- 
ever, that its proper place was the 
after-part, apiuva. Lucian, Navig. 
5: &s 8 4 xpbuva piv éxravéornrey 
hpépa xaprban, xpucoty xnvloxor 
émixernévy, and Ver, Hist. ii.41: 87 
yap éy vf xptyyy xnvloxos love 
érrepitaro wal dveBdnoe. Of. Eu- 


stath. ad Iliad. vii. 86 ; ad Odyss. xii. 
408, see also Plate vi. 2, in Goro v. 
Agyagfalva’s Wanderungen durch 
Pompett, which represents an allego- 
rical relief trom Pompeii, in which the 
xnvloxosisconspicuously represented. 
in the stern. A+ appears from the 
above-cited passage from Lucian, it 
was gilt, aswell asthe. wdonue, with 
which, however, it must not be con- 
founded. See also Lucian, Jp. Trag. 
47. 

5 It may be doubted whetha at 
the time in question, merchant-shr* 
were built of such a size, but the one 
described by Lucian, (Navig. 5,) was 
considerably larger: 4Alen vats. ef. 
koot Kal éxardhs whyewy treyer 3 
vaurryds Td pijxos, ebpos St Sxtp rd 
vTéraproy pdduta tobrov cal awd 
Tov Karaorpdéyaros és thy wuduéva, 
9 Roitrarory xar& roy byrAov, évvéa 
xpos rots dxoc, 
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few days, than if we had trusted our lives to that rickety 
craft of the Byzantine. The owner, too, is more to my 
taste ; his whole bearing inspires confidence; and at sea, 
you know, it makes all the difference, whether you are in 
the hands of an honest man, or of a rogue who in the hour 
of danger looks only to his own safety, and leaves the rest 
to shift for themselves.’ ‘I take him to be honest enough,’ 
said the first; ‘ but in any exigency, I should not make so 
sure of his constancy. Why at such a period even the 
firm ties of friendship will relax; in the desire of seli- 
preservation every other consideration is lost, and the in- 
stinctive love of life overwhelms all feeling for another.’ 
‘After all,’ interposed the third, who had joined the 
speakers, ‘I am a mere fool for exposing myself so need- 
lessly to the dangers and privations of a voyage. You, 
Charicles, have a considerable sum to receive at Andros ; 
and you, Ctesiphon, intend to sell an estate of yours at 
Chios ;? whilst I have been mad enough to go with you, 
for no earthly purpose, but just to see the vintage of the 
noble Chian wine (which I should do far better to drink 
quietly at home at Athens); and here I am rolling about 
on this ship till I positively feel quite queer, instead of 
rocking lovingly and merrily on the knee of my Antiphile. 
And, what is worse than all, you have dawdled and dawdled, 
till we shall certainly arrive too late for the vintage.’ ‘ Be 
easy on that score, Nausicrates,’ answered Charicles, with a 
smile ; ‘with this wind we can make Andros before night- 
fall :* to-morrow you will be at Chios, and in ten or twelve 
days, again, perhaps, embrace your Antiphile.’ 

Meanwhile the Triton glided swiftly along the coast of 


* From Eugéne Sue’s Salaman- | easy to go from Athens to Andros in 
der; cf. Achill. Tat. iii. 3. a day. In Homer’s time only four 
days were required from Lesbos to 

T See Terent. Phorm. iv. 8, 75. the Peloponnese. Odyss. iii. 180: 
* From what Bréndsted says of Tvbeden = ends asi itoas 
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Attica ; the sun rose higher in the sky, and the passengers 
commenced preparations for breakfast. The three friends 
followed their example, though Nausicrates was a long time 
in settling the preliminaries. While the other passengers 
deposited themselves without more ado on the bare deck, 
he made his two slaves unpack his travelling couch, and 
spread over ita costly carpet, and arrange the cushions with 
exquisite nicety. This, however, would not do—the sun 
was too hot for him, so the couch had to be shifted to a 
position where the sail afforded a shade.® At length he 
succeeded in selecting the spot where he could proceed to 
breakfast with the least possible annoyance. 

The passengers were so occupied in animated conver- 
sation, that the vessel’s speed gradually diminished without 
their perceiving it. The breeze, at first so fresh, flagged 
by degrees, and the hour of noon brought a dead calm. 
The sail hung loosely from the mast, and the rowers had 
to labour harder with the oar. A pale streak in the sky 
to the south-east, whose breadth kept gradually increasing, 
made the practised steersman uneasy. ‘ We shall have a 
storm,’ said he to the owner, who had approached him ; 
‘let us steer for Ceos, and take refuge in its safe harbour.’ 
The Heracleote thought otherwise. ‘There will be rain,’ 
said he, ‘that’s all; and, before it comes, we shall perhaps 
have got to Andros. Put your helm to larboard, and keep 
close along Euboea, so that in case of accident we may be 
within reach of the havens of Carystos or Gersstos. But I 
have no fear.’ The steersman shook his head doubtfully, 
and the event too soon proved the truth of his prediction. 
The storm gathered with an incredible rapidity; the 
heavens; lately so serene, became shrouded in sombre grey ; 





* The Attic fopling in Aleiphron, | toy, rhy cavl8a oluu voulloy aldov 
Hpist. i. 12, is the original of this | rpaxurépay) fire: wap’ fydv, onidy 
sketch: ob yap dvexduevos r&y tdAwy | abrG pnxavhoacbat, rhy rod trrlov 
ris GAiddos éxl re rarhroy rwav | owSdsva breprerd:arras, bs ovdauds 
tevixnGy nal epeorpliwy maraxdwels | ofds re dy dépew ras HAtawds duc- 
(ob yap olds re Kparney elya: xeirOat, | rivas. 

&s of Aorwol, éxl téy xaracrpopd- 
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single puffs broke the calm, and heralded the coming 
tempest. 

The helmsman altered the ship’s course, steering right 
down on Eubcea; but it was too late. With mad fury the 
hurricane burst forth; the waves upheaved themselves in 
rrathful strife, and black clouds turned the bright day 
into a twilight broken only by the fitful gleam of the 
lightning athwart the sky.!° In vain did the sailors attempt 
to take in the canvas. On one side only they succeeded ;!! 
and this but increased the danger, for the tempest pounced 
furiously on the other portion of the sheet, and nearly 
threw the vessel on her beam-ends. 

Wilder and wilder blew the gale; the waves rose 
mountain-high ; at one moment the Triton sank into the 
abyss, the next she was in the clouds. The creaking of 
the mast, the snapping of the rigging, the shouts of the 
crew, the lamentations of the women who were on board, all 
increased the horrors of the scene. The rain poured down 
in such torrents that nothing could be seen; no one knew 
which way the vessel was being hurried; and all thought 
that the next second she would strike upon arock. At 
length a gust fiercer than the rest seized the mast, which 
eracked and broke. ‘She's sprung a leak,’ cried several 
voices; ‘over with the cargo!’ ‘Open the oil-jars,’ ex- 
claimed a voice above the rest, ‘and smooth the sea.”1?_ A 
host of hands forthwith set to work to lighten the ship: 


The whole description of the | oSpiov elva: rH wepivyoyy Td wveipc. 
shipwreck is taken from Achill. Tat. The whole passage, however, is some- 
ili. 1, seqq. what obscure, and seems to suppose 

; & disposition of the sails and yards, to 

1 Achill. Tat. supra, wal 6 xv- which we are unaccustomed. Inthe 
Repvirns wepidyew exéreve Thy Ke- | relief above referred to, the yards, and 
oalay. Kal owovd; xepiiryor of vai- | apparently the sails also, seem tocon- 
ra 3H pey thy S8dvny éx) Odrepa sist of two portions, united by thongs 
ouvdyovres kve rot xépws Ble (rd or ropes. 
yap xvetpua opodpdrepoy dumeady | 
avodAnew ob éxérperev), xij Be pbs 12 The belief that the sea might 
Barepow pépos, puddrrovres ov | be calmed by pouring oil upon it, is 
«pd bev pérpov, Kab’ % ovvéBavey . of ancient date, Plutarch, Quest., 
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earthen vessels and chests were pitched overboard. The 
owner yielded to necessity, and consigned his own venture, 
along with the passengers’ luggage, to the tender mercies 
of the deep. But all was of no avail, the ship sank deeper 
and deeper ; and there being now no hope of saving her, the 
owned signed to the helmsman to have the boat got ready. 
He himself was the first to spring into it, fullowed by the 
helmsman and crew, who immediately began to cut the 
rope.'® 

A fierce struggle now arose between those in the beat and 
the passengers left on board the ship, who struck at them 
with oars and poles, trying to prevent the cutting of the 
rope, which would destroy their last faint hope of escape ; 
whilst the others as obstinately defended themselves, fearful 
that the boat would sink if more got into it. Meanwhile, 
the powerful hand of Ctesiphon had grasped the rope, 
drawing the boat close alongside the Triton. ‘ Quick! 
Charicles,’ cried he ; and then leapt after his friend, drag- 
ging with him the trembling Nausicrates. Several essayed 
Lo follow, but few only succeeded ; most of them fell short 
into the sea. Severed by axes, the rope at length gave 
way, and the boat parted from the ship amid the loud 
curses of those left behind. Too soon were these destined 





Nat. 12, discusses the question: d:c 


vl ris Gaddrrns ddalp narapfayvopé- 
yns ylyera: karapdvera nal yadhyn ; 


® Achill, Tat. iii. 3: Téd\os 8 6 
kuBeovfrns awexay flere pey td 
wydddia dx rey xelpdy, aplnor St rd 
crdpos rH Gardoon Kad ebrperl(e 
Yon rhy epoAni8a xa roils vatras 
duBalyer Kedretoas ris &xoBdOpas 
dpxer. Of Bt ebOds nara xd5as athr- 
rovro, “Evba 8h ral ra deve Fy ral 
iv pdxn xeipowolnros. Oi pey yap 
éxtBdyres 4Sn roy rdAwy Exoxroy bs 
suviea Thy époanita rH oxdde, 
Tay St xAwrhpwv Exarros towevde 
aeraxniay, tyvGa cal roy mBeovnryy 


éwpdxeray epérnovra thy drwy’ 0 
dt dx rijs epornidos peraBalyew ovx 
dvétperxoy K.7.A. “EvOa 34 vis dwt 
Tis vebs veavlonos etpwotos AauBd 
vera: rou Kddw Kal apéAxera: rh» 
&poanlda nal iy éyyis Hin tot ond- 
gous. nurpexi(ero 8% Exacrros, és, 
el xeAdocie, wndtowy eis abrhy, Kal 
dbo pay 4 rpets nirixnoay obx dvas- 
pork: wodrdol 38 dxonnday watpa- 
pevas tEexvaicOncay Tijs vews Kara 
ris OaAdoons. Taxd yap thy époa- 
xl8a dwoAtcayres of vaira: werden 
néayres toy xKdAwy, Toy Acs 
elxoy, Ev0a abrovs frye 1d xvcua' 
of 8¢ éxl rijs vews dunporre Kate 
Siren thy epoanida 
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to be accomplished; for at the very moment when the 
Triton sank into her watery grave, and the last cry of 
agony burst from the perishing souls on board, a giant 
billow overwhelmed the skiff itself, and buried in the waves 
all but a few who clutched desperately at pieces of wreck 


which floated round them. 


———— 


Pallidly rose the sun on the succeeding morn, throw- 
ing a dim and melancholy light over the devastations of the 
previous day, which were but too plainly indicated by the 
stranded wreck, and the corpses of the drowned mariners 
which had been cast on shore. The storm had ceased, 
although the swell had not yet subsided, and the breakers 
still foamed furiously on the rocky strand of Eubeea.“ In 
a tiny bay, sheltered from the more savage violence of the 
waves by projecting rocks, lay, high on the beach, what 
seemed to be the lifeless body of a youngman. Beside it 
knelt a slave, who was endeavouring to restore animation 
to the stiffened limbs, by diligent chafing and rubbing. 
He now and then would cast a glance at the pale and 
beautiful countenance, and wipe away the foam and salt 
water that trickled down on it from the fair-coloured 
locks. 

While he was thus engaged, a third figure appeared 
on the cliffs above. To judge from his apparel, his net 
and basket, he was a slave, despatched to secure the finny 
requisites for his master’s breakfast, and at the same time 
he was apparently spying about, on his own account, for 
any chance booty that the storm of yesterday might 
have thrown in his way.5 On perceiving the group 


—— 


14 TQ KotAa ris EbBolas was that 
part of the coast of Eubea which 
reached from Ohalcis to Gersestos. 
Strabo, x. 1: 8: rijs EdBolas rd 
KotAa Aéyourt ra perakd AdAidos 
nal ray wept Tepuordy trérwy, It 
was & very dangerous spot for ship- 


ping. Dio Ohrysost. Or. vii. p, 222: 
kal rade’, elxev, fori ra Kota rijs 
EvdBolas, Sou karevexOcion vats obx 
dy Eri owbeln. craviws 8 cdovra: 
kal raéy avOporwy rivés, 
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below, he descended, impelled by curiosity, and approaching 
the slave, who was so intently engaged that he had not 
yet observed him, demanded what he wasabout. ‘ Heaven 
be praised that you have come!’ exclaimed the other 
springing to his feet. ‘Our ship was lost in the storm: 
we were thrown up here on a piece of the wreck, and my 
lord has almost perished with wet and fatigue. Help me 
totry and revive him.’ ‘ Blockhead |’ said the fisherman . 
‘and so you throw away your chance of becoming free? 
He sleeps sound enough ; let him alone; and be off your- 
self whither you will. To-day you save his life, and to- 
morrow, perhaps, you will wear chain and collar. Away, 
[say. You will never have such a chance again.’ ‘So you 
would advise,’ answered the slave, ‘and so would many 
more; but may Zeus forfend that I should desert my lord, 
whom I played with when we were boys, and lived with in 
aforeign land. Besides, ’tis better to live with a good and 
generous master, than, with the empty name of free man, 
to drag on a miserable life. But now, no more of that; 
your master, perhaps, lives close at hand?’ ‘A short 
stadium hence,’ replied the fisherman ; ‘ his country-house 
is just behind the cliff.’ ‘ Run, then,’ cried the slave; ‘run 
and say that a noble Athenian has been shipwrecked ; 
pray him to send hither wine and dry garments. Make 
haste, and you shall be richly rewarded for your trouble.’ 
The fisherman shook his head; but setting down his net 
and basket, he disappeared. 

The slave redoubled his exertions, and the wan limbs, 
he fancied, began to reassume something of the colour of 
life. He next applied his cheek to the nostrils and mouth, 
laying his hand at the same time on the heart of his 
master. ‘He breathes,’ cries the slave, bounding up in 
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the original in the following picture. | Sed Gripus servus noster quid rerum gerat 
‘The house of Demonesisinlikeman- | Miror, de nocte quiabiit piscatum ad mar, 
ner near the sea; s0 likewise Gripus | See statues of fishermen w-th the 
has gone out to.fish on his master’s | basket in Mts, Pio-Clem, 11. 32, 88. 
account: iv. 1. 6; 
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ecstasy; ‘and I feel his heart still beats, feebly though it 
bel’? Snatching up a handful of wild thyme, he rubbed it 
briskly in his hands, and held it before the face. The 
youth moved, and for a moment opened his eyes, but closed 
them again. ‘ Charicles!’ cried the honest slave, ‘ awake |’ 
The other again unclosed his eyelids, and attempted to 
raise himself. ‘Manes,’ said he, with feeble accents, ‘ is it 
you? Where are we?’ ‘Safe,’ answered the slave, ‘and 
on dry land.’ ‘ And Ctesiphon?’ enquired his master. 
Manes turned away his face, and was silent. ‘Poor Ctesi- 
phon! poor Nausicrates!’ sobbed the youth, the tears 
flowing from his eyes. ‘May be, they are also saved,’ 
interposed the slave; ‘who knows? As I was hauling you 
on to the board which brought us hither, I saw them 
grasp hold of a fragment of the stern, big enough to bear 
them both.’ ‘ You have saved my life, Manes,’ said Cha- 
ricles, taking hold of his attendant’s hand; ‘ the moment 
we return to Athens you shall be free. ‘ Yet allow me to 
remain in your house,’ replied the faithful domestic. ‘ But 
now, pray, be mindful of yourself. Let me lead you where 
the sun has warmed the ait.’ 

While the youth, assisted by Manes, was endeavouring 
to rise, the fisherman returned. He brought with him 
wine and bread in a basket, and was followed by two other 
slaves with blankets and dry clothes. On hearing of the 
disaster, the kind-hearted owner of the neighbouring villa 
had ordered the survivors to be conveyed to his abode, 
where a bath was being prepared with all speed. The 
warm dry clothing and the genial heat of the wine soon 
infused new strength and animation into the chilled limbs 
of Charicles; but he sat silent and abstracted, recalling to 
himself the scene of yesterday, and sick at heart with the 
loss of his dearest friend on eurth. 

Manes, reinvigorated by his share of the dry clothing 
and restoratives, had mounted the projecting cliff, and was 
gazing seaward over the still agitated waters. His eye 
became suddenly riveted on a dark object, that seemed 
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gradually nearing the shore, urged onward by the current 
He called the fisherman, and asked him what it was. ‘A 
piece of timber,’ replied the man; ‘belike a bit of your 
ship. ‘No such thing,’ retorted Manes, who could now 
discern more plainly the outline of the object ; ‘it is a boat. 
Surely no fishermen have ventured out in such weather?’ 
‘By Poseidon, they would be mad, an’ they had; may be 
tis some fishing-boat that the storm has driven out to sea.’ 
‘No, no!’ cried Manes; ‘there is somebody aboard of her, 
rowing hard in to shore.’ The skiff drew nearer, and three 
men became plainly distinguishable on board. Two of 
them had oars ; the third sat between them doing nothing. 
At this moment Charicles, attracted by the conversation, 
approached the speakers. As he gazed fixedly at the 
advancing skiff, a presentiment came over him, which he 
scarce dared confess even to himself. And now the boat 
essayed to land; but as it approached, it was repeatedly 
borne back again by the violence of the surf, till at last a 
prodigious wave carried the frail bark, far better than the 
expertest steersmen could have hoped, right over the 
rocks, on to the shallowest place upon the beach.!® Out 
sprang the man who stood in the bows, and held her fast 
with one had, while with his other he assisted a second 
person, apparently weak and exhausted, to land; the third 
then followed, violently pushing out the boat, which was 
immediately stove in upon the rocks. ‘ That’s Ctesiphon, 
as I live!’ cried Manes. ‘J almost think you are right,’ 
said Charicles. ‘So surely as you are Charicles,’ replied 
the domestic; ‘and Nausicrates is with him.’ ‘ Away 
then,’ cried the master; ‘run and guide them hither.’ 
Manes was right: when the boat upset, Ctesiphon and 
Nausicrates had clung to the ship’s rudder, which had been 
unshipped and was floating by; the steersman had done 
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1s Plant. Rudens, 1.2, 75: Cf. Dio Chrysost. supra: rd wey 3) 
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the same, and thus had they endured through the horrors 
of the night, in momentary danger of being swept off and 
engulphed by every wave. As morning dawned, Ctesiphon 
espied, floating not far off, an empty fishing-skiff, which 
had, probably, been loosened from its moorings by the 
fury of the tempest, and thus carried out to sea. ‘A God- 
send for our rescue!’ he cried, as he dashed into the sea, 
gallantly cleaving the flood with his brawny arms. The 
steersman followed his example, and they both reached 
the skiff in safety, and managed to assist Nausicrates, 
whose strength was utterly exhausted, in getting aboard. 
At first they tried to reach the coast of Attica, but were 
forced to abandon the attempt; so, resigning themselves 
to the current, they were carried by it to the Eubcean 
coast, where, to their astonishment and delight, they found 
the friend whom they supposed had perished; and they 
soon received, under a hospitable roof, that attention which 
their exhausted frames required. 


They spent two days at the country-house in recruiting ; 
and then, the weather having cleared, and the clouds, which 
had enveloped the peaks of Eubosa,!” being dissipated, the 
three friends debated as to what was next to be done. 
‘ Carystos is not far hence,’ said Ctesiphon; ‘ we had best 
take ship there, and return at once to Athens.’ ‘ Not for 
worlds!’ exclaimed Nausicrates ; ‘I'll not tempt the for- 
bearance of Poseidon a second time. I shall take the 
shortest route to Athens, and once there, catch me ever 
again venturing one foot out to sea! if I do, I give 
Poseidon leave to treat me as he just now threatened to 
do.!® But how can I possibly travel to Athens in such a 
plight as this? I have lost all my baggage, besides two 


17 Dio Chrysost. supra: Bovaol- | rijs EvBolas ord trav vedir, Ss > 
pny & dy &yoye wal uerd wévre Hue | viv rarecAnupéva Spgs. 
pas Aja: roy Kveoy’ GAA ob AdBz07, 
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slaves, of whom one alone cost me five ming, the last new 
moon but one. That would not so much matter, had but 
my Persian carpet been saved. As it is, I have nota 
garment fit to appear in, and you yourselves are no better 
off. Listen, therefore, to my advice; it can’t be more 
than two days’ journey to Chalcis, and a friend of mine 
lives there, who pays me an annual visit at the Dionysia. 
We will make use of him; he shall provide us with new 
suits, and then we will start for home.’ 

This proposal was agreed to; and though Ctesiphon 
had his laugh at the timidity of the un-Salaminian” 
Nausicrates, he allowed that under existing circumstances 
it would be insane to think of continuing their journey. 
Their amiable host provided them with a vehicle drawn 
by mules, and he himself accompanied them for some dis- 
tance on horseback.”° 

Nausicrates’ scheme was doomed to be frustrated, for 
he discovered that his friend was from home, having gone 
for his health to the medicinal spa of Aidepsos, distant 
about a day’s journey; and that a fortnight might elapse 
before he returned. Charicles and Ctesiphon now proposed 
crossing over at once to the mainland; but their friend 
was of a different opinion. ‘I have often,’ said he, ‘heard 
my friend talk with rapture of the delightful mode of living 
at these baths; and now that we are so near, it would be 
unpardonable not to pay them a visit. Listen,—these 
rings are of great value; I will pawn them,?! and we can 
thus procure a scanty wardrobe, and then proceed to visit 


—_—_ 


9 *Acadaulmos, Aristoph. Ran. | toph. Plut. 460: 


204, Wotov yap ov Odpaxa, rolay aowisa 
ovK évdyupoy ridyoty } piapwtary $ 


Ee creed = haa Leg. p. 282. | a+ athens it was forbidden to pawn 

: arms. See Bickh’s Public Loon. of 

2! Money was frequently lent on Athens,p.129. Aristoph. Lysist.113: 
pledges; for instance even ona horse, xdy ef we xpely rotyeuxAop 
while things of leas value wore often Tour carabdicay demaiv abbnpepdy, 

left in pawn for small sums. Aris- | appears to allude to pawning clothes, 
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my friend at the spa.’ He expatiated so alluringly on the 
pleasures of the spot, that they actually decided on pro- 
ceeding thither—and in truth, Atdepsos** was a place that 
well merited even a more distant pilorimage. Besides its 
many natural beauties; which made it a charming place 
of residence, the celebrity of the waters had caused the 
erection of several handsome dwelling-houses and other 
edifices. The neighbourhood abounded in game of all sorts, 
and the variety of choice fish caught in the deep limpid 
bays of the coast was well worthy of the table of the most 
fastidious epicure. Many resorted to the place, not merely 
from Euboa, but from the mainland; and whilst some 
came to reap benefit from the waters, the sole object of 
others was the pleasant society and the luxurious mode of 
life. The height of the season was towards the end of 
spring; but, though autumn was now beginning, there 
was no lack of visitors. 

The next morning found the three friends already on 
their road to Aidepsos. Although no admirer of pedes- 
trian excursions, yet on this occasion Nausicrates was very 
content to overlook the fatigue of such a manner of tra- 
velling, in the feeling of security he derived from being 
again on terra jirma, and in the anticipation of the ex- 
pected pleasures of the far-famed spot. 


#2 This may perhaps be an ana- 
chronism. No evidence has been ad- 
duced to show that atso early aperiod 
any one of the numerous spas of 
Greece was able to attract from a 
distance those who were In pursuit of 
health orof amusement. Afterwards, 
however, Aidepsos became quite a 
Grecian Baise. Plutarch, Sympos.iv.4, 
gives thefollowing account of it: Tis 
EdBolas & AfSmbos, ob ra Oepud, 
xeploy early abropués woAAh xpis 
ZBovds Yyov dArevbeplous, Kal xare- 
oxevarpévoy olxhrec: nal diafrass, 
wowdy olknrhowoy aro8edeinre Tis 


*‘BAAdios, x«.7.A. In later times, 
indeed, numerous therms: are men- 
tioned : AeBedlors 8% ra AouTpa ev rH 
Vf Gaiua dvOpdros duot nal dpérca 
ylvera, “Eort 88 nal Tyfos ex) rH 
Gixpa Aourpa tH Maxpla, &.7.A. 
Pausan. vii. 5, 5. Thus too we read of 
onein Elis: Aovopévors 88 &v ri anyz 
rapdrovy té dort Kal drynudrey 
waytotey iduera. Puausan. vi. 22, 4. 
Warm springs were in an especial 
manner held sacred, as appears from 
Aristotle, Prodl. xxiv. 19, where he 
discusses the question: Ard ri rq 
Gepud Aovrpe lepd; 
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It was nearly noon when they encountered a litter 
borne by four slaves.* Four stalwart bearers followed 
behind, to relieve the others from time to time; and the 
whole appearance of the equipage proclaimed its owner tc 
be a person of considerable wealth. Probably it was some 
invalid who had wooed in vain the healing Nymphs of 
7Edepsos ; for the curtains on both sides of the litter were 
closed, and the bearers strode cautiously along, for fear of 


stumbling, or causing any concussion. 
Passing the cortége, our travellers kept on their road, 
which skirted a brook, overgrown with thickets of under- 


wood. 


They had not gone far, when they heard female 


voices close at hand, in the direction of the brook, accom- 


% The use of litters was probably 
introduced from Asia into Greece at 
an early period, although the Greek 
ebréAcia, would most likely divest this 
mode of conveyance of much of the 
luxury attached to it in the East. 
Their use appears to have been, for 
the most part, confined to women. 
So Suidas, s. v. popelwy, says, TAéyua 
worhoayres éx Aveywov opetoy timp 
yyuvasxeloov Séppact Boelos emiwdd- 
gayres dxarepydorpos. For a man 
to employ them without special cause, 
was considered worthy of reproach. 
Dinarchog, in Demosth.p.29, mentions 
itasasignof rpuph. rpupay év rots 
ris wéAews Kakois Kal éxl opelou 
karaxopuCdpevos rhy eis Tetpak dddv 
Kal tas tay wevirwy &roplas byebl- 
Coy, Hence they were hardly ever 
used except in cases of personal in- 
firmity : and thus even in the time of 
Pericles, the mechanician Artemon, 
who used a litter because he was lame, 
gained the nickname of Iepipdpnros. 
Anacr. ap. Athen.xii.p.588; Plutarch, 
Pericl. 27. For sick persons it was 
& simple bed rather than a litter, and 
hence it was often also called Katyn. 
Lysias, de Vuln, Pram. p.172; Andoc, 


de Myst. p.80. The regular litters, 
like those of the Romans, (see Gallus, 
p. 341, seq.,) were constracted for s 
recumbent posture, and were covered 
in, a8 appears from the passage just 
quoted from Suidas. There were also 
ridequx at the sides. Plutarch, 
Humen. 14: *Anotoas & 6 Edudens 
fixe apds adrobs Spdum robs xoul- 
Covras éxcraxdvas, nal rod dopetov 
Tas dxarépwley adaratas dvaxartpas 
xpotrewe rhy Betidy yeyndds. En- 
menes was carried because he was ill. 
‘When theMacedonian rule introduced 
luxury more and more into Greece, 
the litter, no doubt, became more 
splendid. Thus at Corinth Antigonus 
sends Nicsea to the theatre év popely 
kexoopnnévy Baoidixds. Plutarch, 
Arat.17. The bearers were usually 
four in number. Lucian, Hpést. 
Saturn. 28: és yipas adixduevop 
Tois adrod wooly, GAA wh popddny 
éx) rerrdpwr dxotpne ov. Id. Somn 
seu Gallus, 10: popdiny bxd rerrd- 
poy xexououévoy. Hence, perhaps, 
are to be explained the four talents, 
which Artaxerxes gave to the bearera 
of Pelopidas. Plutarch, Pelop. 80 
Of. Lucian, Gyn, 9, 
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Approaching 


the spot, they beheld through a break in the bushes a most 


fascinating spectacle. 


By the margin of the brook sat a 


blooming fair one, dabbling with her feet in the brawling 
stream, and behind her a female slave held a parasol to 


% A parasol, oxiddeov, was an | 


indispensable article to a Grecian, or 
at least to an Athenian lady; it was 
usually carried by afemale slave; but 
on festivalsthis servicewas performed 
by the daughters of the Meteci. So 


in Aristoph. Thesmoph. 821, the | 


chorus of women taunt the men who 
had thrown away their orddeior, the 
shield. These parasols occur fre- 
quently on vases. The accompanying 
figure is taken from Millin, Peintures 
de Vases Antiques, ii. pl. 70. See 
also, Paciaudi de umtelle gestatione. 
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shade her delicate form from the scorching rays; whilst 
another of more tender age knelt on the ground, and joked 


confidentially with her mistress. 


A little way off a male 


slave was packing up the breakfast things, which had been 
spread among the tall grass ;* and on the road close by 
was @ carriage drawn by mules,® the driver of which was 


This parasol much resembled ours, 
being constructed of moveable ribs, 
so that it could be put up or down as 
required. 
7a 8 Sra ydp cov, rn Av’, tsareravvuTo, 
Sowep cKiadecoy, kat mda Evinpyero. 
Aristoph. Hgutt. 1847, on which the 
Scholiast observes: éretvera: 8& xa} 
cvorédAera mpos Toy Karexelyorta 
kapdy. Of, Ovid, Art. Am. ii. 209: 
Ipse tene distenta suis umbraoula virgis. 


They were occasionally carried by 
men, but this was considered a mark 
of effeminacy. Aristoph. dves, 1507, 
does not prove this, but afragment of 
Anacreon, quoted by Athen. xii. p. 
534, does: kal cxiadlonny eAeparri- 
ynv popée yuvattly abrws. In later 
times, instead of a parasol, women 
wore on the head a @oAfa, which was 
something like a modern straw-hat. 
Poll, vii. 174: @orla 8 éxadctro 
wAéyus Tt Godoedes, p dvr) axiadlou 
éxparro ai yuvaikes. See Scholiast 
on Theocr. xv. 89; and Harpocr. s.v, 
@dA0s. 


*3 This description is from Eurip. 
Iphig. Aut. 410: 
aAX' ws paxpay éretvor, cipy cp rapa 
Kphynv avayrixovat OnAdvwour Sdow, 
avral re wHAOL 7’, és 5d Acyscaver XACHY. 
xaGaipav auras, es Bopas yevraiaro. 


#6 Very little can be said of the 
carriages of the Greeks, and even 
their general shape is a subject in- 
volved in doubt. Of names even we 
have but a scanty list, the general 


terms (ei-yos and 8xnua being mostly 
employed. The use of carriages was 
very limited, and he who used one in 
the city and environs was always set 
down as effeminuteor proud So De- 
mosth. adv. Phantpp. p. 1046: daro- 
Sdpevos Toy woAremiorhpcoy troy Ka- 
TapéBynkey ard tev Txrwv Kal dpc’ 
dxelvou Bxnna abrg rnAducodros dp» 
déynrat, wa ph wel wopedynras, 
Tocatrns Tpupiis peords obtdés dort. 
This explains the anecdote in Diog. 
Laert. iv. 8: Speusippos, while going 
tothe Academy ina carriage, met Dio- 
genes, and saluted him with a Xaipe, 
to which the Cynic replied ; *AAAd pw) 
ob ye, Saris broudvers Civ rowiros 
dy. Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 811. It 
was considered arrogant even in wo- 
men. Demosth.tn Mid p. 565. Hence 
Lycurgus, the orator, caused a law to 
be enacted, that the women should 
not drive to Eleusis, that the poorer 
classes might not feel the distinction. 
Plutarch, Dee. Or. Vit. iv. p. 378. 
His own wife, however, transgressed 
the law, and he had to silence the 
sycophants with atalent. Timoleon 
drove into the assembly, and con- 
tinued in his carriage during the de- 
bate; but he did so because he was 
blind. Plutarch, Timol, 38. It is 
a mark of distinction in Andoc. de 
Myst. p. 28: roy 3% ray Kandy rob- 
Twy alrioy AoKAdény, &s owriipa 
dvra ris wdAews exh Cetyous For 
els rd xpuraveiov orepavdcavres, 

As regards the different kinds of 
carriages, the meagreaccountof Poll. 
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conversing with a second slave, whose dress bespoke him 
to be a eunuch. . 

The trio stood enchanted, their eyes fixed on the sport- 
ing maidens, who, casting aside the irksome trammels of 
stiffness and formality, were giving loose to the exuberance 
of their spirits. The younger female attendant, who ap- 
peared to be regarded rather as a companion than a slave, 
now brought a handful of flowers, which she had just 
culled, and as she showered them into the lap of her mis- 
tress, whispered something in her ear, which might not be 
heard even by the bushes around. In pretended wrath, 
the lady seized her gold-embroidered shoe, to strike her 
offending domestic; but in the attempt it slipped from 
her hand, and flew into the brook. 

The maidens all set up a scream, when Charicles, with 
rash resolve, dashed down, and rescued the floating shoe. 
The women screamed louder than ever, and essayed to 
flee; but in the twinkling of an eye Charicles gallantly 
handed the slipper to the damsel, who rose blushing and 
confounded, and looked around, but in vain, for her veil 





x. 51, must suffice. Strangely enough, 
he speaks as if carriages were only 
used early in the morning: &an’ el 
pry alwphoe rp 3° bxnudray xpgerd 
vis wept Thy &w, Oépous Byros, xpwh 
Toy hatoy wepipadyev, td ef5n THY 
dxnudrov lardov, elre Eppara, etre 
Bxous, dire dudtas, efre Aauwhvas 
abr xpoohke: narediv. Sore 3e rod- 
youa 4} Aaurhyn ey TH ZoporAdous 
Navoixdg al év rots Merdydpou 
éAredow. To these names may be 
added S&pua, 4rfvn, and 8yyua; but 
these are either general terms, or 
are used to denote carriages not in 
ordinary use, and this may also be 
said of the Lacedssmonian xdyafpov. 
Miller, Dorians, ii. p. 292. We learn 
also that carriages were adapted part- 
ly for sitting, and partly for lymg 
down.in; they were partially covered ; 


and were sometimes on two, some- 
times on four wheels. Poll. x. 62: ra 
Bt dvopévia, ra Be eis 7d KaraKAtvat 
dvetvaa, Ta 38 Kardoreya, Kal ore- 
yorrh, Kal kapdpar: oftw yap aud- 
pacey ‘Hpddoros* nal Hevopiiy 3b ép 
7H Madelg 1d doreyacuévoy pépos 
THs &udins bsoonualyar ton, xal 
xaréxAwoy Kal rarexdaujay th 
onnvihy: al rd pky rerpdeucva, Ta 
3& SlxurAc. Mules were frequently 
used: on them was placed an easy 
saddle with a back to it, dorpdBn, 
(clitela,) but this word came after- 
wards to be used for the beast itaelf. 
Demosth. in Mid. p. 558: ex’ dorpd- 
Bus dxobpevos ef “Apyotpas ris Ev- 
Bofas. With this compare Lysias, ds 
Inval. p. 747: ab yap ekecrh pny 
obstay, én aorpdBys by &xodpmns, 
and Machon, ap. Athen, xiii. p. 682, 
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and mantle, which had been left behind at the spot where 
they had breakfasted. Charicles too felt no little emotion ; 
he fancied that he had never in his existence beheld a form 
more lovely, or more fascinating features. The sparkling 
brilliancy of her eyes was mingled with a look of soft 
rapture ; a profusion of light hair descended on her neck 
in luxuriant ringlets, while the finely-pencilled arch of the 
eyebrows was of a jetty black: in the delicate whiteness 
of her cheeks rose a soft tinge of natural vermilion; the 
mouth was like a rose-bud, just on the point of unfolding 
its leafy chalice ;*” and her whole person possessed an 
irresistible charm of youthful loveliness. For a few mo- 
ments only was the happy Charicles permitted to revel in 
the contemplation of such surpassing beauties ; the cries of 
the female slaves had summoned the male attendants, and 
the females fled faster than ever, on seeing Nausicrates 
and Ctesiphon also approach. Many a longing lingering 
look did Charicles cast after the disappearing carriage, 
which he regretted he could not follow. 

His pleasant reverie was disagreeably broken by Manes, 
who informed him that he had learnt, in conversing with 
the driver of the vehicle, that it was the family of a rich 
Athenian, who was aged and infirm, and was being con- 
veyed home from Aédepsos in the litter. The fair en- 
chantress was this person’s wife, but Manes was unable 
to tell his name. ‘What, married?’ cried Charicles, in 
agitation, ‘And to a sick old fellow?’ continued Nausi- 
crates. ‘By Hera, though, she was beautiful; tender and 
lovely as Aphrodite, with the life and bloom of an Artemis. 
Ay! ay! the statues of both goddesses must have stood in 
her mother’s thalamos.’* 


27 The description of Leucippe in 
Achill. Tat. i. 4: Supa yopydy év 
HBorn* xdun tavbh, rd Eavbdv odAor- 
bppds pércuva, Td pérAay xparoy: 
Aeuxh wapert, Td AeuKdy els péo ov 
épowiccero nal éutmmeiro xoppipay, 
ploy els toy éAépavra Avdia Bdrre 
yorh: 7b ordéua Jddwy dvbos hv, &rav 


Spxnra rd pdsor dwolyey ray pba- 
Aap Ta xelAn. The Supa yopydy éy 
78ory, in this passage, corresponds 
to the expression, ray bp0adyudy rd 
bypby dua rG padpg, in Lucian, 
Imag. 6. 


* Such effects were commonly 
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The friends continued their journey ; but Charicles had 
turned silent and thoughtful, and the banter of his com- 
panions was manifestly unpleasing to him. Theattractions, 
also, of the baths were quite lost upon him, and in spite of 
their Chalcian host’s kind endeavours to make their stay 
as agreeable as possible, Charicles would only stop a day 
or two, and incessantly urged his friends to return, since 
pressing business called him to Athens. At length Nausi- 
crates yielded to his solicitations, though much against his 
inclination, since he was successfully endeavouring to con- 
sole himself for his recent calamities with the pleasurcs the 
place afforded. ‘ Pressing business, no doubt!’ he would 
say snappishly to Charicles; ‘that fair apparition is the 
real magnet ® of attraction to Athens. But what’s the 
good ? she is married, you know.’ The colour that suffused 
the cheek of Charicles showed that Nausicrates was right 
in his conjecture; still, as the other persisted that he must 
be in Athens by a certain day, Nausicrates was at last 


obliged to yield the point. 


attributed to the frequent survey of 
beautifal statues, and even Empe- 
docles noticed the supposed fact. 
Plutarch, de Plac. Philos. v.12: ’Ep-we- 
SoKAtjs TH Kara thy odAANYY porvracig 
Tis yuvasxds poppotcba ra Bpédn. 
wodAdeis yap elidvoy Kal dvdpidy- 
tev jpdobncay yuvaixes, Kal Suoa 
rotros amérexoy, On this hinges 
the whole plot in Heliodor. Athiop. 
iv. 8, where the queen of the Aithio- 
pians declares that she has brought 
forth a white child, because she had 
the image of Hesione before her. See 
Galen. Hist. Phil. xix. p. 329. The 
same author states elaewhere: uot dé 
al Adyos Tis apxatos euhvucey, S71 
tay dudppew tis Buvards eluoppov 
Cbrwy yevijoa waida, ¢roince ypd- 
dar dv wAare? tvAp ebeidés BAO 
waiSlow nal Breye rH yuraul cup- 
wrceduevas dxelyy TE rhxgy THs ypa- 


oys éuBAéray, 7) 3d drevis BAéroven 
wal &s torw eixeiy Srov roy voiy 
¥xoven, obx) TH yervioayri, &AAS 
Te yeypaplyp dyolws awérexe rd 
waidlov. De Therica, xiv. p. 254. 
The reader may attach what credit 
he chooses to Oppian, Cyneg. i. 361, 
where it is stated that the Lacedssmo- 
nians placed before their pregnant 
ladies pictures representing 

Nipda xat Napxccooy, éimpeadigv 8 “Ya- 

x ve 


® The comparison of a fascinating 
woman with a magnet, Af~os “Hpa- 
wAela, or Meryyfris, occurs in classie 
writers. Lucian, Jmag.1: «i 3¢ né- 
xelyn xpooBadpeé ce, ris stores 
Bnxerh axocrira abrijs; drdta 
ydp oe dvatnoapdyyn, GOa dy dry, 
Seep wal % Al€os 4 ‘“HpaxAala 3p§ 
toy alinpar. Cf. Achill. Tat. i. 17. 
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ie was now two months since Charicles had returned tc 
Athens; but that peace of mind and cheerfulness 
which accompanied him on board the Triton, had not been 
the partners of his return. His property had, by Phorion’s 
assistance, been securely and advantageously invested : 
slaves had been purchased, and his abode fitted up with 
every convenience. The walls and ceilings of the chambers 
and saloons were decorated in a light and cheerful style, so 
that in the opinion of every body it was an excellent and 
commodious abode. The possessor alone was dissatisfied, 
and felt lonely in the empty cheerless rooms. But even 
in the convivial circle he was not happy. The turmoil 
of the market-place was irksome, and the spirit-stirring 
life of the Gymnasium disturbed his reveries ; his highest 
pleasure was a stroll to the great platanus-tree, where, 
in the grateful privacy of the spot, he could bury himself 
in undisturbed meditation. 

¢ You are in love,’ his friends would often say jokingly, 
when the petals of an autumnal flower in his garland 
happened to drop off! ‘To be sure Iam,’ had formerly 
been his laughing retort; but now he did not relish the 
sally ; and the mounting colour proclaimed that now at all 
events the proverb held good. Some well-meant advice of 
Phorion’s had had the most serious effect upon him. One 
day, he had shown this friend of his father’s over his 


' When leaves fell from a chaplet, | reripts ard crepdver dvr’ éyivovre 
it was looked upon as a sign of the | xapead, 
wearer's being in love. See Calli- | and the discussion in Athen. xv. p. 
machus, ae 7 oe sunny | 009% Bd wh BB Abyorras, ray dere 
"EAxos yaw 6 §atvos CAdvOaver’ os dvenpdy 

wreipa 8 orndiesr, alec, dxnydyero 5 eg sate ee errat ch or iearon 
1d Tpiroy 7 v4 Gruve, va 82 Adda GuAAcfo- | po: 
Asurra 
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newly-furnished dwelling. Among other things the women’s 
apartments had not been omitted; and, in fact, matters 
almost looked as if a bride were daily expected at the 
house. ‘ You've done quite right, my friend,’ was Pho- 
rion’s remark ; ‘ but this is not enough. Seek out now 
a discreet housewife, to, preserve thee from the follies of 
youth, and to bring a blessing on thy house withal. Choose 
for thyself a damsel of equal rank, not dowerless, for then 
she will not assume her due position in the household ;? 
nor yet a great heiress, or thine own independence will be 
bartered for her portion. You are nearly a stranger in 
this city, so let me woo for you. Pasias, my brother’s son, 
has a daughter, a comely child, both modest and thrifty ; 
if you desire it, I will solicit her hand for you.’ Charicles 
made no answer to this proposal ; for although he felt that 
Phorion was right, and that a happy marriage would be 
the best means of driving from his heart the image of the 
fair unknown, yet he could not endure the idea of uniting 
himself for life with a girl of whom he knew nothing. He 
had communicated Phorion’s plan to his friend Ctesiphon, 
who, or hearing it, betrayed an extraordinary emotion. 
He answered so evasively that Charicles could not compre- 
hend the meaning of his behaviour. On the other hand, 
he placed entire confidence in the rectitude of Phorion’s 
intentions, and, by entertaining the offer, he would have an 
opportunity of displaying his gratitude to his benetactor. 
Occupied with such thoughts as these, he was one 
evening crossing the market-place, toward sunset on his 
way to the Cerameticos, when he felt himself pulled by the 
cloak. He turned round, and before him stood an aged 
female slave, making gestures, expressive partly of alarm 
partly of delight. ‘Charicles!’ she cried; ‘oh dearest 
Charicles, is it really you?’ He now recognised the crone. 
It was Manto, the nurse of his childhood, who was sick 


2 Menandr. Sent. Sing. 371: Comp. Excursus on The Women- 
vuudn 8’ dxpoios ovx Exe: rappyoiay. 
: 3 
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when Charinos fled from Athens, and so had remained 
behind with the greater number of the slaves. She nar- 
rated how a wealthy man, Polycles by name, had purchased 
the whole of the slaves left by his father, and herself 
among the number. ‘ You know him surely,’ she con- 
tinued; ‘he was an intimate friend of your father.’ ‘I 
remember to have heard the name frequently,’ replied 
Charicles. ‘ Ah! and many is the time he has mentioned 
you, proceeded Manto; ‘but he has been laid up for 
many months past with a grievous malady, against which 
all his treasures avail him nothing ; while we, poor bodies, 
are all sound and well ’—as she said this, she spat three 


times before her’—‘ but he'll be right glad, I warrants 


* The superstitious usage, srvev 
eis xéAwoy, had two significations, 
both of which may perhaps be traced 
to a common origin. Firstly, it was 
supposed possible thus to appease 
the vengeance of Nemesis consequent 
on self-glorification, or for having 
cherished and expressed over-sun- 
guine expectations. Secondly, it was 
doneon seeing any one afflicted with a 
bad complaint, such as insanity or epi- 
lepsy, or on witnessing the misfortune 
of another; and it was supposed that 
by this means a like evil could be 
averted from oneself. This idea is 
nowhere more distinctly expressed 
than in Plin. Nat. Hist. xxviii. 4, 7: 
*Despuimus comitiales merbos, hoc 
est, contagia regerimus. Simili modo 
et fascinationes repercutimus dextrae- 
que clanditatis occarsum. Veniam 
quoque a deis spei alicujus audacioris 
petimus in sinum spaentes.’ Also 
Theoer. vi. 39, where Polyphemus 
BAYS: 
os ny BacxarO& 82, rpis eis dudy Ewrvece 

xdArop. 
and the Scholiast correctly remarks : 
wolovo: yap kal péxpi Tov yur pd- 
Asura rolro al yuvaixes Td vepe- 


onroy éxrperduevas, KadAluaxos: 
Aaluov, rol xédroow éxurrbovcs 
yuvaixes, Cf the obscure and corrupt 
passage quoted by Plut. Symp. v. 
7, 4. Another instance occurs in 
Lucian, Navig. 15, where Lycinus 
checks Adimantus, who is puffed up 
with visions of wealth and fortune, 
with the words, trepual(as ye, & 
"Adeluoyre, nal és Tov xéAwov ov 
wrtes, The second case, where the 
spectator of another man’s misfortune 
desires to avert the same calamity 
from himeelf, is passed over by Pliny 
with the words, Despuimus comitiales 
morbos, and he omits in sinum. See 
also Plaut. Capi. iii. 4, 18: 

Et pant Pri qui sputatur, morbusinterdum 


But whatever the Roman custom may 
have been, the Greeks certainly used 
artew els néAwoy in such cases, as is 
plain from Theoph. Char. 16, where a 
token of the dec13aiuwy is said to be: 
Mawduevdy re Baw 4 drlrmrroy 
dpltas els xédwovw xwriom Cf. 
Tibull. i.2,97. We may add also that 
both significations of the custom be- 
come identical when we consider that 
ridicule and commuseration equally 
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to hear you are come back.’ Hereupon followed a stream 
of questions, interrupted now by sobs, now hy fits of 
laughter ; and Charicles would never have satisfied all her 
queries, had not she suddenly bethought herself that she 
had better take home the vegetables which her mistress 
had sent her out to purchase. 


Polycles was, as Manto had stated, a very wealthy 
man. His country estates, his houses in the city and 
Pirseus, and his numerous slaves, yielded him, with no 
trouble, a secure income ; which, however, was as nothing 
compared to that which he derived from the ready money 
lying at the money-changers’, or lent out elsewhere, at a 
high rate of interest. Those who were more intimate with 
the state of his affairs, were convinced that his property 
amounted in all to more than fifty talents. He had 
remained single till his fifty-fifth year, and then, in com- 
pliance with his late brother’s dying request, he had mar- 
ried his only surviving daughter, Cleobule, a blooming girl 
of sixteen. But in the midst of the festivity of the mar- 
riage-feast, he was attacked with apoplexy, which had been 
succeeded by tedious and painful illness. No means df 
relief had been neglected. The veteran family physician, a 
man of no mean skill, had called in the advice of other 
medical men, but the resources of their art were exhausted 
without success :—neither their exertions, nor the tender- 
ness of Cleobule, who nursed the patient like a dutiful 
daughter, availed to reunite the ruptured threads of his 
existence. Polycles was not satisfied with applying for 
aid to the successors of /Esculapius, but tried the efficacy 
of certain charms; while interpreters of dreams‘ were 


imply an elevation of oneself over | time of Homer, who makes dreams 
another. the ministers of the gods to incite men 
to action, down to the latest period of 

4 The interpretation of dreams | declining heathenism, wo find drapé- 
wasoneof theoldest and most natural ; woAo:, dveipoxpfrat, or dveipoparres 
provinces of payruch ; and from the J in reguisition. and the prophetie 
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consulted, expiations placed in the cross-ways,° and aged 
women reputed to have the power of curing diseases by 
mysterious arts and magic songs, had been summoned to 
attend. Whole days and nights had also been passed by the 
sufferer in the temple of ASsculapius,® but to no purpose. 


visions of the night propitaated by 
anxious ceremonies. These are de- 
scribed in numerous passages: thusin 
f@schyl. Pers. 200, which, though 
Atossa is the speaker, of course 
alludes to Grecian usages: 
cal ratra pay 8} wucras elordety Adyw. 
drei 8 avdorny nai xepoty KadAAppdou 
éivavoa ryyis, gdv xepi 
Bou spocderny, arorpémoice 8alnoct 
GdAovea. Otoa wéAaror, Sv réAy rA8e. 
This sprinkling with water usually 
pertained to such an dworporiacpds. 
So, again, Aristoph. Ran, 1888 : 
aAAd por, dudlrodAot, Adyvoy dare, 
xdAmoG 7’ de worapiy Spdcov dpare, Odp- 
pera & Udeap, 
as ay Oetoy dvetpov aroxAvow. 
These passages are confirmed by 
Xenoph. Symp. 4,88: nal édy ri dvap 
dyabby ys tots dxarpowolois Obes ; 
So, again, Theoph. Char. 16: kal 
bray dvéxvov 5p wopeberbar «pds 
rovs dveipoxpiras, xpos robs udyres, 
wpds robs dpridooxéxous epwrhowy, 
tiv Oeg 2 OeG xpocedyecOu 367. On 
which Casaubon has remarked that it 
was considered in some measure an 
krorpéxauev to tell a dream to the 
face of day. Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 42: 
& cava 3’ Han wot ddpovea ddopara, 
Adge mpds aiffp’, at 7. 8% 758° cig Exos. 
Cf. Sophocl. Heotr. 416. Thedream- 
interpreters made a regular trade of 
their pretended art, and exacted fees 
fortheirservices. Aristoph. Vesp. 52: 
elz’ obx dy, Sods bu" bBodods, micPd copa 
otras dwoxpirdpevoy cadas dreipara. 
In Aleiphr. Zpist, iii. 59, two drach- 
ms are the fee. Dreams dreamt 
towards morning, ‘ post mediam noc- 


==, 


tem, quum somnia vera,’ (Hor. Sai. 
I. 10, 88,) were regarded as the most 
significant, and to these, therefore, the 
dream-interpreters confined them- 
selves. Philostr. Vit. Apollon. Tyan. 
li. 37: of yap ebrynral ray bBpewy, 
obs dve:poxdAous of wotnral nadotow 
ob8 ay broxplyayro bby obdevr? 
obSeulay, uh mpdérepoy epdpevor toy 
kaipdy dv G elder. dy wey yap éfos F 
kal rot wept roy SpOpoy Srvov, tup- 
BdddAovrat abrhy, ds tyiis payrevo- 
pévns Tis Wuxiis, K.7.A. 


* The belief that sickness and 
other evils could be got rid of by 
means of xa@dpuera placed at the 
cross-ways, is well known. The 
throwing them into flowing water is 
chiefly mentioned by Romanauthors; 
nor does the passage in Theocr. xxiv. 
92, seem properly referable to this 
custom. The Roman usage is often 
alluded to. See Virg. Hcl. viii. 101; 
Tibull. iv. 4,7; Ovid, Metam. xv. 327. 


* This too appears to have been 
much in vogue; so much so, that 
apartments were provided in the 
temples of this god, in which gick 
personsmight reside. Pansan. ii. 27, 
2: Tov vaod 8é lors xépay, tvba of 
inéra. rob Oeot nabebdovew, Again, 
x. 32, 8: SraBlos 3% dwwrdow Ti0o- 
péas éBdonhiorra vads dori "AcKAn- 
mio... évrds piv 3h rod wepiBdAou 
ros Te Ixérais wal, S001 Tod Geot 
SovAo, Tovros piv evradéd elo: nal 
oixfoes, See Aristoph. Pint, 410, 
658; cf. Plaut. Curc, i. 1, 61; ii. 1. 
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At last, hearing of a happy cure effected, in a similar 
case, by the baths of Aidepsos, he repaired thither for the 
benefit of the waters; but the Nymphs had refused their 
succour; and, some days ago, the doctor had declared 
that the patient would never need any herb more, save the 
parsley.’ 

Next day Charicles was on the point of going out. 
The previous evening, he had come to the resolution of 
marrying, and he had determined that Phorion should play 
the suitor forhim. At this moment a slave rapped at the 
door, on an errand from Polycles. Weak as the patient 
was, he had expressed great pleasure on hearing that the 
son of his old friend was in Athens, and now sent to say 
he wished to see him once more before his end, which he 
felt was drawing nigh. Charicles could not refuse a request 
expressive of so much kindliness, and therefore promised 
to attend. ‘It were better to come along with me at 
once,’ said the slave. ‘My master is very low now, and 
his friends have just met at his bed-side.’ ‘ Well, lead on,’ 
said Charicles, not unwilling to put off for a time his in-~ 
tended visit to Phorion ; ‘ lead on, I follow you.’ 

When they approached the residence of Polycles, they 
found a slave standing before the open door in order to 


Probably some temples were account- 
ed more efficacious than others.’ Thus 
Bdelycleon took his father to Agina. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 122: 

dudwAeucer ais Alywar elra cvd\Aa Bay 

wikrep cardkAwvey abroy dis "AcrAnmot. 
So also many persons sought for aid 
at the oracle of Amphiarsos, near 
Oropos, and threw a gold or silver 
eoin into the holy spring. Lastly, 
between Tralles and Nysa, not far 
from Acharaca, there was a village 
with a shrine sacred to Plato and 
Persephoné, and a Xapdévioy Eyrpoy, 
whither sick people were brought. 
Strabo, xiv. 1, 44: Aéyouc: yip 3) 


kal rovs voodses Kal xpordxovras 
vais tay Geav toltwy Gepawelas 
gorray éxeice nal Suuracba & rz 
kéuy wAnoloy rov byrpov raph rois 
duxelpois tov lepdwy, ot éyxotudvra 
te trtp abra&y kal Siardrrovow éx 
tay bvelpwy ras Cepamelas. 


7 Zéawoy, apium, was especially 
used for decking tombs. Hence the 
adage mentioned by Plutarch, Timol. 
26: 817d pxhpora Tey vexpay eld- 
Oapev dries orepayvouw ceAlvais* 
Kal wapota tis ée rotrow yéyore, 
why éxicpadds yvorotrra, Aciréu 
TavTov Tau o'eAivou, 
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prevent any one from rapping too loudly, and so disturbing 
his lord. Charicles entered. and everything that he saw 
corroborated Manto’s testimony concerning the wealth of 
the possessor. Even the sick chamber, into which he was 
admitted after a slight delay, was furnished with peculiar 
magnificence. Before the door hung a costly piece of 
tapestry, wrought in rich and varied culours, the product 
of Babylonish industry. The sick man’s bed ® was over- 





* The account given of the Ro- 
man bed in Gallus(pp. 285-291) will, 
in its chief points, be also applicable 
to the Grecian couch; but the parti- 
culars which Pollux gives are more 
copious, and will, if properly inves- 
tigated, make the matter very plzin. 
In Homer we have simply a bedstead 
and coverlet, and there is no mention 
of a mattress of any kind. In later 
times also, the beds of the poorer 
elasses were probably of thie descrip- 
tion. Instead of a mattress, stout 
coverlets, especially xd@dia, sheep- 
skins, were often spread underneath. 
Plutareh, Dec. Or. Vet. iv. p. 379, 
relates of the orator Lycurgus: ’Eye- 
Aéra 8 vurrds xal qudpas, ob ed 
wpis th abrorxédia wepunbs, KAL- 
widiov 8 abrg tirokepdvou, dp’ ¢ 


péyoy qv Kadiov Kal xpooKe@dAaioy, 


Sews &yelporro iadlos cal peAergn. 
But the eivh, the complete bed of 
a wealthy Greek, consisted of the 
following parts: «Alyn, éxfrovor, 
TVAELO¥ OF KVEé~ardoY, KpocKEepdAaoy, 
and émiBAfhpara or wepiBAfpara. 
The «Alyn, or bedstead, was of very 
simple construction. Its four sides, 
tvhdara, Attic xparrfipia (Phryn. 
p. 178) were not so much boards, as 
poste or bars jointed into one another, 
and supported by the feet. Only at 
the end where the head lay was there 
@ back, dydAwrpoy or dxlxAwrpor. 
Poll. x. 84: wépy 8% walyns nal dvf- 


Aara wal éxledriyrpoy:.., SopoKaijs 3 
dy 'Ixpevrais Zardpois tpn, ivhrara 
Edda rpl-youpa Siaropetoal oe Beira. 
Cf.Id.vi.9. Occasionally there was 
a board at the foot as well as at the 
head of the bed, but this was unusual, 
A bedstead of this kind, «afyn du- 
pixvépadrgs, is mentioned by Pollux, 
x. 85, as having belonged to Alci- 
biades. This reading, however, seems 
to be corrupt; for besides the unin- 
telligibility of the phrase, the word 
kvdpadoy is totally different from 
mpooxepdAdoy: there seems to be no 
doubt that dupicépados is the correct 


The «Alyy was usually of wood ; 
hence évfAaraivaa. Valuable woods 
were often employed, as maple, pév- 
Sauvos, Poll. x. 85, or box-wood, ibid, 
§ 34. but most likely these were only 
used a3 veneer, at least anton 
wapdoddos (tid. § 86) leads to this 
supposition. Passow’s explanation, 
‘a low couch, to one end only of 
which was attached an dvaxArerfpioy, 
on which the head rested: beingcalled 
aupleodAns, ifit had one at both ends,’ 
is not only at variance with the etymo- 
logy, but also contradicts Pollux, § 34, 
who evidently speaks of the material 
only. That veneering was practised 
among the ancients, has been men- 
tioned in Gallus, p. 295. There is no 
doubt, too, that frames of bronze were 
likewise in request. When, however, 
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hung with a purple Milesian coverlet, from under which 
peeped the ivory feet. Soft party-coloured pillows sup- 


Pollux adds, (x. $5) od 3° dy wad drc- 
parrlyny efros wal xeAdens, we 
must refer the tortoise-shell alto- 
gether to a later period; while with 
regard to the ivory, Timeus, ap. 
ZElian, Var. Hist. xii. 29, mentions 
as a proof of the excessive luxury 
prevailing at Acragas: 81: dpyupois 
AnntOos Kal orreyylow expérro Kal 
drcparrivas wAlvas efxor Saas. Cf. 
Dio Chrysos. Or. xiii. 484. The feet 
of the «Alyn, however, were frequently 
of more valuable material; ivory, for 
instance, or the precious metals. So 
in Poll. x. 34, dpyupéwous; and Clear- 
chos, ap. Athen. vi. p. 255: xaréxerro 


30 brepBdrdovcay rpughy en) dpyupd- 


wodos xAlyns. So also Plato Com. ap. 
Id. ii. p. 48: 
Kdr’ dy xAivats dAchayrémociy aol erpi- 
hase wophupopdwrrots 
way oreo Zaps.ancatorw Koopycdarcs 
KGATAKELYTAL. 
The xAtva: captured from the Per- 
sians at Platea were éxixpuro: xa) 
éxdpyupo.. Herodot. ix. 80, 82. 
Girths were stretched across the 
rAlyn to support the mattress. Poll. 
§ 86: nal phy rd ye rH KAlyy 4 rg 
oniuwod: éprerasévoy, &s piper Ta 
ruAcia, oxaprla, oxdpra, éyos, 
xapla’ rdxa Sé xal oxotvos Kal cXo1- 
via, xaledAot. ‘The general name for 
them was révos. Aristoph. Lysist. 
923. Thus used, they were called 
xeapla: mere cords were used for the 
eommoner kinds of beds. Aristoph. 
Aves, 814: 
Lxdpryy yap by Oaisyy cyie TH "ne wdAce 5 
ot3” dy xaneten, welvy ye eaiplar Exer. 
These girths supported a mattress, 
called cvéparoy or TuAdioy, also réAn. 
Bee Lobeck on Phryn. p. 178. This 
was covered with linen or woollen 


ticking, or even with leather. Poll. 
x. 40, andagain, § 39, from Sophocles, 
Awoppapy ruddia. The stuffing, ra 
éuBardAduevoy xAfpapc, b yrdador 
xadobde: (Poll. 41), was usually flocks 
of wool, and thus xyépadoy (rvdopa- 
Aoy) derives its name from xrageds. 
Some vegetable material was also 
employed, Poll. 41: 4 pévrot eadov- 
pévn Avyrls avOhAn dearciro, though 
what is meant by Avyzis, is another 
matter: neither Hesychius nor the 
Etymol. M. give a. satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

On the dédrixAwrpoy lay, as is 
abundantly manifest from the an- 
tiques, a round cushion, xpocxepd- 
Acoy, which served the purpose of a 
pillow; but occasionally thereare also 
a couple of four-cornered ones behind. 
The expression worixpayoy (Poll. vi. 
9) isidenticalin meaning. Cf. Theoer. 
xv. 8. The xporxepdAcia travxéria, 
Poll. x. 88, were those employed at 
night, whereas those used at the de- 
xvoy are called brayxévia orpdpara, 
because it was the customtolean upon 
theelbow. See Poll. vi. 10. In the vase- 
paintings the covers of these cushions 
are almost invariably represented as 
striped andusuallyofbrilliantcolcurs. 
They were perhaps stuffed with fea- 
thers, though thisis uncertain ; forthe 
wriacre mentioned by Poll. x. 38 
appear to mean something different. 

Over the xvépadoy were spread 
coverlets, which bear manifold deaig- 
nations, Poll. vi. 10: wepiorpmpara, 
éeiprfpara, dpecrples, XAatva, 
ériBdaca, SdaiBes, «.7.A., besides 
the rdwyres und dugirdenres, Id. vi. 
9. The latter were shaggy on both 
sides, the former only on one: dupe 
cdenres of d éxarépov 8aecis, td 
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ported his back and head; and the hard pavement of 
the floor was covered, after the Asiatic fashion, with a soft 


anres 88 of dk Garépo.. The other 
names either require no explanation, 
or do not admit of any certain one. 
This article afforded occasion for the 
display of great extravagance: and 
though the various kinds mentioned 
by Pollux (x. 42) belong rather to the 
aymposium, still it is certain that 
magnificent coloured coverlets were 
used also for the beds. There was, 
moreover, little or no difference be- 
tween the couches used for meals, 
and those employed for sleeping pur- 
poses, except that the former were 
distinguished by the greater elegance 
of their coverlets and cushions. Soa 
fragmentof Phylarchos ap. Athen. iv. 
p. 142, which refers to Sparta in her 
degenerate time: orpwpyal re (wape- 
axcud{oyro) ois peyééecty ofrws 
éfnoxnudva: woAvTeAGs Kal TH wol- 
nirlg, BSuapdpws, hore trav tdvov 
dvlous riy waparnpbéyray dxyeiy 
toy dyrava axl ra mwpoorepddaia 
dpelSery. Wemay well conceive that 
the bed would be correspondingly 
magnificent also. According to Plu- 
tarch, Dec. Or. Vét. iv. p. 366, Iso- 
crates had a xpooxepdAaioy xpdnep 
3idBpoxoy. The Asiatics, however, 
regarded the Greek bed as a very 
common affhir in comparison with 
their own. Athen. ii. p. 48: xpara 
3¢ Mépoa, Ss pyow “Hpararcins, xa) 
Tous Aeyoudvous orpéras épevpor, 
tva xédcpov Eqn h orpaows nal edd- 
deav, And presently, "Apratéptns 
. canvhy te Bone adrg S:apepovoay 
Te xddAos kal Td péyedos nal KAlyny 
&pyupéroda, treppe 84 nal orpépara 
woAvTeay Kal tov sroorpécorra, 
gdokey obk éxirrarba rods “EAAn- 
vas droorpayvtey. Of. Plutarch, 
Pelop. 30. The moat celébrated 
srpéuara came'from Miletus, at least 





in early times, Aristoph. Ran. 542, 
and also from Corinth, as appears 
from Antiphanes ap. Athen. i. p. 27: 
éx Koplv€ouvcrpépaera. Oarthage also 
is mentioned in a line from Hermip- 
pos, ibid. p. 28: 

Kapyndiv Sdei8as kor woiciAa npookepa- 

Agta. 


Lastly, there is a remarkable passage 
in Poll. vi. 10, where coverlets of fea- 
thers are mentioned: 87: 8% wal wri- 
Aos ta Kvépada éphaxAour, EUBovAos 
dv’ Ayxloe Biddore, wal wreporrd ral 
xTiAwrk xpockepdAma ovoudfoucr, 
This passage confirms what was said 
in Gallus, p. 288, about the plumarit 
They wrapped themselves up in these 
coverlets at night, though a special 
night-dress, dvedyaioy, was put on 
Poll. x. 128. In winter furs were used 
Plato, Prot. p. 815: ‘O pev ode Mpd 
Sixos fri aréxerto Gyxexaruypévos és 
kodlos tist al orpbpact, Kal uddo 
wodAois ws epalyero, Tho xddior 
is a sheep-skin, xpoSdrov Sopa, as we 
are informed by Pollux, vii.16. But 
the orctpa is particularly mentioned 
as a night-coverlet, thus in Aristoph. 
Nub. 10: 


dv wévre crovpare eyxacopsuAnjercs. 


Of. Hocles. 347; Aves, 122; Lysist. 
988. This also was used in winter 
(Heel. 421), and is perhaps nothing 
but a xédcov, ‘Poll. vii. 70, says: 7 
32 ciobpawepl Banya By fn dx Sipbpas. 
The use of this kind of coverlet was 
perhaps confined to the less wealthy, 
who would have to content themselves 
with much lesssumptnousuppliances. 
Wemustallow forthe comic exaggera- 
tion inthe description of a poor-man’s 
bed given in Aristoph. Piué. 540: 

wpds 84 ye rovros dv imariov pir dye 

pdxog, dvri 5% cAlns 
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carpet, and the couch resting upon this, was thus renderad 


still more easy and elastic.® 


Close by stood a round 


table, whose three bronze goat’s feet sustained its maple 


top.!° 


orBdéa cxyowwy képemy pearyy, f Tols 
eddorras ¢yelper. 
cal doppoy dxav dyri tamyntros carpdv: 
dyrt é¢ tpocxepadaiou 

ABow ebpeyéey mpds TY KehadrjZ. 

Cf. Lyszst. 916, where are mentioned 
all the parts belonging to an ordinary 
bed, as KAwlSuv, rdyos, Wlabos, 
mpockepdAaov, and aictpa. The 
frame of the common bed is called 
oxlynous, doxdyrns, and xpdBBaros. 
Socratesslept ona cxlurouvs. Plato, 
FProtag.p.810. The three words are 
precisely identicalin meaning,though 
xpdBBarosisrejected by Attic writers. 
See Nubes, 688. and 709; Poll. x. 35; 
vi. 9; Eustath. ad Jl. xvi. 608 ; and 
ad Odyss. xxili. 184: Adxos 5¢ d7jAop 
Sr. thy wAlyny Aéye:, hy of Sorepor 
Kal dondyryny Kal cxluroda trevor, ds 
Snaot 6 ypdas ofrws: doxdyrys 
Arrixas, curnbdorepoy 3¢ 6 cxiprous, 
& 5& xpd8Baros, nol, wap’ oddert. 
Cf. Suid. and Hesych. Gerhard, Piz- 
ture Tarquin. p. 29. The xapetsy 
or xauebvioy was nothing more than 
a shake-down. Theocr. xiii. 34: 


éxBdvyres 8 dri Otva wara Cvya saira 
vorro 


Seacedzvol, wodAAot 82 play cropéravro xa- 
padvny* 
Acipaow ydp obey Exacro udyas, ore Pdderow 


dvecaps 
On this the Scholiast remarks: ovri- 
Bdda 8 Karotor thy € Bans xopré- 
3n xardorpwow. Cf. Plutarch, Ly- 
curg. 16: éxddevdoy .. . éxl oriBddwv, 
&s abrol cuvepdpovy rod wapd roy 
Elpéray wepucéros KoAduov. The 
word ¢uaAdies, Poll. vi. 9, probably 
means the same thing. Afterwards 
yauetyioy signified a bed low, and 


In one corner of the apartment a magnificent 


near the ground, and was hence op- 
posed to the taller «Afsn, and was that 
used by the poorest class, being of 
reeds, bast-mat, or rushes, Liban. 
Orat. xxxvii. & xanevvlos Sef oe 
Kkabevde, Fy rerAetw, xal wdAw ért 
kAlyns, }y éxirpérw. And Poll. x. 43: 
kal phy rots uey oinéras dy xorrdyt 
wpoxorT@rt, 4 xpd mpokorreyos ayvay- 
kaia okedn, Xanetvia nod wlafo:, wal 
opuo) wal cduat. Yor: Be 6 odyak 
bly karduov rod Kadoupdvou oderou, 
pddsora S& éxl orparias totTp éx- 
parvro, The viafos was a mat of this 
kind; see Poll. x. 176,178, and vi. 11: 
and doppdsis perhaps the same thing. 
Theocr. xxi. 18: vépOey ras Keparas 
popuds Bpaxts. 


® Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 8, 16: del- 
vos (Midas) yap xpa@rov péy ras 
elyas ob edvoy apeet parands bwo- 
orpovvurba, GAN’ 4bn Kal réoy KAwioy 
rots «wddas ex) raiser ribéacy, 
Sros wh a&vrepeldy 1d Sdredov, GAN” 
bwelxamy af tdéxides: and again, 
Memor. ii. 1,30: ob pdvov ras orpw- 
pvds porards, GAAd kal ras KAlpas 
wat Ta bwdBabpa rais KAlyas wape- 
orevd(as. What the arrangement of 
the bxdBabpa diaydév0 was, is, how- 
ever, doubtful. 


10 Maple, opévdausos, seems to 
have been much prized. Athen. ii. 
p. 49: Tpdwe(ar draharréxotes tar 
éxiOnudroy tx rijs xadounéns ope- 
Sduvov wewormpéver, Kpdrivos 
Tavpidca: 8 arapdvovery 58 tmyylatopneé 

pas 
welpaxes Galpai rpéwegas tpiaxcAas Ger 
Sdpmnres. 
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tripod, apparently of Corinthian or Sicyonian workmanship, 
held a copper coal-pan,!' for the autumn air was chilly. 

Around the bed were placed chairs of ebony, inlaid 
skilfully with golden tendrils,!* and each provided witha 
coloured cushion. Upon one of these sat the doctor, a 
demure elderly man, of simple yet dignified exterior. His 
short beard, as well as his dark locks, now sprinkled with 
the snows of life’s winter, were arranged with peculiar care. 
and, together with the dazzling whiteness of his robe, 
showed him to be one who studied a modest neatness of 
person, and avoided in his appearance whatever might 
create an unpleasing impression.’* He had deposited a 
plain éu7, containing his instruments and medicines, on the 
table near him, while with his right hand he felt the sick 
man’s pulse. 

At his side stood three friends of the family,’ their 
gaze fixed inquiringly on the physician’s countenance; 
while at the foot of the bed an aged slave, with clasped 


hands,” was gazing intently on his dying master. Long 


Three-footed tables were called zpf- 
odes, but they also bore the name of 
rpdre(az. Thus we have rpdre(a 
rerpéxous, tplrovs, and povérous, 
Poll. x. 80, and 69. The disk, éxl- 
Onua, of the rplwous, was usually 
round, and was sometimes a horizon- 
tal section of the wholetrunk, like the 
Roman orbes. Poll. § 81: 7d 3 éxt- 
Ona Tov tplxo8es iixAoy Kal SApov 
xpoodKe: Kadeiy. Poll. supra: dv de 
Trois Anuompdrois wal rpdwe(d ris 
uovdKuxdos xéxparat. See Gallus, 
p. 294, 


1! These coal-pans, dsOpdeia, éo- 
xdpia, also Adpxo: and popyod (Poll 
x. 100, and vii. 110), served partly as 
stoves, asinItaly. See Gallus, p.278; 
Stuart, Antig. of Athena, 1. pl. 19. 


* Covers or cushions were placed 
on the very simple, yet beautifully 


shaped settles, and were also called 
xpooxepdiia, or wezixpava, though 
they were used for sitting on. Plato, 
de Repub. i. p. 328: xadijoro 88 
torepaywpévos éxl rivos xpooxepa- 
Aalou re wal Slppov, Cf. Theocr. 
xv. 2. See Excursus on The Theatres. 


* After Galen in Hippocr. Epid. 
xvii. 2. See Excursus on The Doc- 
tors. 


4 There were numerous visitors 
on the sick, so as even to be burden- 
some. See Note 16. This is taken 
from Demosth. Aphob. 2, p. 840, 
where three relations surround the 
sick-bed. In the reliefs, the death of 
Meleager, for instance, several per- 
sons are always present. 


4 Clasping the hands—vwith us a 
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and silently did the leech hold the sick man’s wrist, and 
at last let it go, though without uttering a word that 
might encourage hope. 

The slave who had conducted Charicles now approached, 
and first whispered his arrival to the doctor, with whose 
assent '* he further announced it to his master. The sick 
man pushed back the felt cap,!” which he had drawn down 
over his forehead, and extended his right hand to Cha- 
ricles. ‘Joy to you,!® son of my friend, he murmured 


sign of devotion orofexcessive grief— , Hist. xviii. 6,17. So Juno sits at the 
is not properly an antique attitude, | threshold of Alemena, ‘ digitis 1utez 
still instances occur in which some- | se pectine junctis,’ Ovid, Metam. ix. 
thing of the kind is met with as an | 299. Wringing the hands, alsc, can 
expression of the latter passion. For | hardly be adduced as a customary 
instance, in a fresco at Pompeii, re- | symptom of grief at any early period ; 
presenting Medea about to kill her | we have, however, rd xetpe cuvzpl- 
children, the pedagogue standsin the | Pas in Heliod. Mthiop. vii. p. 307. 
background, with his hands in this 

posture. There is also a relief, re- 6 Galen tn Hippoer. Hid. xvii. 2, 
presenting a servant inalike attitude | directs that the doctor shall decide as 
beside a sick-bed. But toclasp the | to the admission of visitors: ratra 
hands round the knees, while in asit- | 3% wodurpaypovicas 5 iarpds abrds 
ting position, is mentioned as atoken | épydoera: xal diardge. 

of the deepest grief. Bottiger has ad- 

duced as an instance, Appul. Metam. 7 The word wAfsioy, which is 
iii. p.178: ‘Complicitis denique pedi- | used to denote such a head-dress for 
bus ac palmulis inter alternas digito- | the sick, can hardly be translated 
rum Vicissitudines super genuacon- | otherwise. See Plato, de Repub. ili. 
nexis, sic grabatum coxim insidens | p.406: édy 3d ris abr (7g Kdpvorre) 
ubertim flebam.’ Of. Dio Chrys. Or. | waxpav Slarray xpoordrry, mAlid 
xvi. p. 458: wéAaway doGipra kal ocup- | te xepl Thy KepaArhy wepiridels ual 
wAoKads xelpay, Kat tawewds xabé- | ra Tobros éxdpeva,et.A. Cf Plot 
Bpas. So too Basil. Hom. ii. p. 68: of | adv. Colot. 38. See Excursus on The 
yewopyot 8& sais dpovpas emixaby- | Dress. 

wevot Kal ras Xeipas Kara TaeY “yord- 

Twyr cuuwAétavres* tovTro 8 ray 18 Nothing is harder to translate 
wevOotyrar oxic. These are the | than the conventional formule of sa 
xablorers %yoppo: of Plutarch, Consol. | lutation. TheordinaryGreekgreeting, 
ad User. iii. p. 456. In other cases, | xaipe, literally ‘rejoice,’ or -joy with 
clasping the hands was supposed to | you,’ answers, doubtless, to our ‘Good 
actasaspell. Thus, ‘adsidere gra- day,’ but this woud sound ridiculous 
vidie, vel, cum femedium alicui adhi- | iftransferredtoaclassic idiom; while, 
beatur, digitis pectinatim inter se | on the other hand, the literal English 
‘mplexis venefiaum est.’ Plin. Nat. | equivalent of xaipe sounds no leas 
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feebly ; 


at the festival of naming you, 
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‘and thanks for fulfilling my wish. Iwas present 


and thus you stand now at 


my dying bed.’ ‘ Health to you also,’ answered Charicles, 


‘and joy, although now you are in pain and 


ee 





strange to us. The phrase xalpe or 
xafpew (Kedcto), was the oldest, and, 
atthe same time, most universal form 
of salutation among the Greeks, and 
was used both for meeting and taking 
teave, and corresponds therefore both 
to salve and vale. Though anything 
butappropriate on some occasions, a5 
in cases of suffering or misfortune, 
atill,as being the usual phrase, it was 
employed all the same, though some- 
times with a qualifying Sues, as in 
Zischyl. Pers. 845: 

dpets 8 mpéoPacs, xalpar’, ev Kaxots 5pst0S~ 
in place of this ancient form, others 
afterwards came into use. Thus 
from Lucian, de Salat. 76, we learn 
that KadSs %e was said to the 
sick. He tells us that a very lanky 
dancer appearing on the stage at 
Antioch, éreBénoay, Kadds txe, os 
vocodvrt. In Lucian’s time a new 
distinction appears to have arisen 
between the various salutations that 
were in use, and this occasioned the 
treatise drtp roo dy rf mpoowyoped- 
cet wralcparos. He informs us that 
though dyalvey might be said at 
other times of the day, yet in the 
morning xaipeslone was used. api~ 
guevos waph ot, ds xpooelwoys 7d 
dwOivby, Séor thy ourtOn Tabrny 
gevhy apciva: xal xalpew eeAedery, 
dyn 8 6 xpucovs ériradduevos iryial- 
pew oe hilous, ebpnyoy pry Kal rovro, 
obk dy xaipg 3%, ds ob Kara Thy to. 
Pro lapsu inter salut.1. We forther 
learn that atan earlier period, atleast 
in the time of Alexis and Philemon, 
no such distinction existed, and that 
dyralvay, and «d mpdrray, were Cus- 
tomary. The first is the Pythagorean 


anguish. 


salutation ; the second, according to 
Lucian, § 4, was first introduced by 
Plato; according to Diog. Laert. x. 14, 
by Epicarus as & superscription of his 
letters. We have all three in 8 frag- 
ment of Philemon, quoted by Lucian 
§ 6: 

Aira & tylecay spiro, <iz’ cbrpafiay, 
aptrov 82 xaipa, ely” bpefracy prdevi. 
In the time of Aristophanes, the an- 
cient xaipe (Apxaordrn piAuch xpoc- 
gévnois, Eustath. ad i. ix. 197) 
seems to have been regarded as old- 
fashioned, and to some extent it be- 
came the mode to say dowd(ona:, 

Aristoph. Plut. 822 : 

Xaipew par vps orev, & dvSpes Sypdrac, 
patio Hy mpooayopetacy Kat camper’ 
dowdgopar 8. 

See ub. 1145, where Socrates says 
Srpayiddyy aord(opat. It appears 
from Herodotus, ii. 89, that it was 
customary to greet with words; 
though afterwards it became the 
fashion to kiss the hand, breast, or 
kneeofasuperior. Lucian, Nigrin. 21: 
of 8& ceuvdrepor Kal xpooruveic bat 
wepiptvovres, ob xdppotev, avd as 
Mépous vduos, &AAG Bel apored- 
Obyra wad sroxhparra, kal wép- 
poder thy puxhy vrawewdoovTa Kal 
ry wdbos abrijs éupavicayra Ti ToD 
odparos Suodrytt, ro oryeos 2 The 
Sekiay Karapirdy. Also Alexand. 
55: xpobrewé por Kvoat why dekiay, 
Bowep eldbe rots woAAois. This 
usage is evidently borrowed from ob- 
garvances in the worship of the gods; 
gee Lucian, de Sacrif. 12: 6 38 wévys 
trdoaro toy Bedy pidficas pdvor The 
abrot Sekidy. 
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May the gods transform into lightsome day the dark night 
that now encompasses you.!® ‘Nay,’ said Polycles; ‘I 
am not to be deceived. I am not one of those who, when 
they meet with suffering or misfortune, send for a sophist 
to console them.” Rather tell me something of the fate 





1° The words of Atossa. when she 
hears the news of the life of her son 
(Perse, 306), 


xat Aeuxdy Fpap puKros ex pedayx (nou, 


seem to contain a far more natural 
solution of the adage, Aeuxh 7p.épa, 
than the far-fetched derivations that 
have been given. Plutarch, Periel. 
27, says itoriginated from an incident 
in the Samian war, in which Pericles 
divided the Athenian troopsinto eight 
eompanies,and every day one of these 
was always allowed to rest. They 
drew lots for it, and that company 
which drew the one white bean rested. 
He adds, 3:3 rat pact, rovs év ebxa- 
Gelars Tis) -yevopévous Aeuihy Huépay 
deelyny &xd Tod AevKoD Kuduou xpoo- 
wyopevey. The more usual deriva- 
tion is from the Scythian or Thracian 
wustom of marking those days on 
which they had been prosperous with 
a white, the others with a black 
pebble. Suidas says: Aeuxh juépa. 
etAapyos ydp dno, rods Zxidas 
udrAdrovras Kadebdew &yev rv pa- 
eérpay wal, el piv dAtros rixose 
rhy juépay axelyny Sioryorydvres, Kab- 
dvas els thy papetoay idoy Aev- 
why: ef 8& dxAnpGs, péAaway. After 
death these werecounted. See Plin. 
Nat. Hist. vii. 40, 41. 


* The philosophers of antiquity 
yeem in some sort to have undertaken 
the care of souls, at all events they 
frequently administered consolation 
at times of suffering and sorrow. 
Dio Chrysostomisvery explicit. Or. 
EXVi:. p. 529: wewdvOacr yao 5h of 


woAAol xpos rots éx irogoplas 
Adyous, Gowep, oluat, xpbs ra Tas 
larpiy pdppaxa, otre ydp tis éxef- 
vous ebOds xpdceow, ob8& dvetran, 
apy  wepireceiy pavepp vorh- 
port Kal bdyfical ri Tov céuaros: 
ofre tay tootray Adyor dot 
drove Ss ro woad, Srp by ph 
Auwnpéy vi: tvvevexOf Kal tay So- 
Kobyrwy yakeray. . . Kay dxodécas 
vhxn tivas rév olxelwy, } -yuvaixa, } 
maida, % aderdoy, afwiow addir- 
yeirOa: tov giAdcopory xal wapn- 
vyopety. See Plutarch, de Supersitz. 
7. It is related of Antiphon: é 
Koply0m re xarecxevacpévos ofenud 
at mapa thy dyopiy xpobypaper, 
St: Sbvaras rods Avrouuévous Bid 
Adywr Oeparedery, Kal rurPaydpevos 
Tas airlas wapepuieiro tobs Kduvor- 
ras. Plut. Dec. Or. Vet. iv. p. 344. 
See Phot. Bidl. Ood. 259. Similar 
instances occur elsewhere; so Aris- 
toph. Plut. 177: 


Dirddinos 8 ovx dvexa cov piOous Adyes 5 


and we know from Dio Chrysost. Or. 
xi. p. 328, how fond the Greeks were 
of listening to amusing tales, whether 
true ornot. Many persons turned to 
their own profit the superstition of 
others. See Isocrates, Afgin. 2,p.551. 
Of Plato, de Repub. ii. p. 364: 
ayipra: 8& nal udvres éxl wAovotay 
Gipas idvres welBover, x.7.A. And 
Dio Chrysost. Or. xxx. p. 553. De- 
mosthenes taunts Atschines with 
having pursued an occupation of the 
kind; de Coron. p. 318; and it is 
related of Epicurus: oby rf poyrel 
weotlévra abroy ds re aixldia xeBap- 
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of thy family.” The youth, accordingly, delivered a brief 
recital of the fortunes of his house since the flight from 
Athens. 

The sick man evinced so much emotion in the course 
of the narration, that at last the doctor motioned Charicles 
to break off. ‘Is the draught ready that I ordered to be 
prepared ?’ he enquired of a slave who just then entered, 
* Manto will bring it immediately,’ was the reply. ‘Manto?’ 
exclaimed Polycles ; ‘why not Cleobule ?’ ‘She heard that 
gentlemen were with you,’ replied the slave. ‘They ara 
only near friends of the family,’ said the sick man; ‘she 
need not mind them. I prefer taking the draught from 
her.’ Theslave departed to inform the lady of his master’s 
wishes, and the doctor again felt the patient’s pulse, whilst 
the bystanders stood aside. 

One of the three, who had been addressed as Sophilos, 
had seized Charicles by the hand, and retired with him to 
a corner of the room. His age was between fifty and 
sixty, and his exterior bespoke affluence, as well as polish 
and good breeding. Time had furrowed his brow, and 
rendered grey his locks; but his firm carriage and active 
step betokened one still vigorous, and he conversed with 
all the vivacity of youth. A gentle earnestness and good- 
humoured benevolence beamed in his countenance, and his 
whole appearance was calculated to awaken confidence, and 
attract the beholder.”! 





pots dvaywéoxew, These xadapyol , mentioned by Alciphron, Zpist. iii. 
were connected with the recitation | 69. The wydea there mentioned 
of mysterious spells. Of the same | seem to be analogous to the Roman 
kind were themagicsentences serving | sortes, and the operation may be com- 
as amulets, dkei&pdpuaxa, like the | pared to our cutting of cards. No 
"Epécia ypdupara, So a fragment | doubt agreatnumberof personsmade 
of Menander : & living as olomoral, dyupra}, repa- 
; 3 : Z tooxéra: and yépres, though their 
Fe veh calla caceates ee) Pare me 


The interpretation of dreams has *| Periplectomenes in the Miles 
already been discussed. See Note 4, | of Plautus, m. 1, has served as the 
Se. vi. A kindred art to this is | original of Sophilos 
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As Charicles recounted the misfortunes of his family, 
Sophilos had listened with sympathy, and, when he now 
further questioned Charicles about many passages in his. 
life, his glance dwelt on the youth with peculiar satisfac- 
tion. Whilst they were engaged in low-tdned conversa- 
tion, the hanging was pushed aside, and Cleobule entered, 
followed by a female slave. Nearly overcome with timidity, 
she did not dare to raise her eyes, but kept them fixed on 
the glass phial™ in her right hand, and she hastened to 





32 Though the invention of glass 
falls in the days of early Phoenician 
legend, still from this we cannot infer 
howsoon articles ofthis material came 
into common usein Greece. It seems 
to have been long ranked with pre- 
cious stones, and was always called 
AlOos (Nudes, 766); whilst later, 
erystal is called faros dpwpuypnéyn 
(Achill. Tat. ii.3). In Herodot. ii. 69, 
where we read, dprhuard re AlOiwa 
xura nad xptoea ds ra dra evbdvres, 
the name Sadros does not seem to be 
even known, sothat it must then have 
been stilla rarity. For these Al@uva 
xuraé are of glass, as is manifest from 
® comparison of the above passage 
with Plato, Zim. p. 61: 76 re wep) rhy 
Sarov yévos ray Soa re Aldwy xuTa 
e%7. The first mention of the name, 
and atthe same time of glass utensils, 
occurs Acharn. 78: 

£evcgduevor 83 mpds Biay éxivopey 

ef VaAtvev derrupdrwy Kai xypucisev 

axpatoy olvoy Wduy. 
But here, as in Herodotus, it is evi- 
dent that such vessels are costly rari- 
ties, for the ddAiva éxxdpara are men- 
tioned along with vessels of gold, and 
the passage is descriptive of magnifi- 
cence and luxury. By degrees glass 
became more common, and not only 
drinking vessels, but also large bowls 
were madeofthis material, Pausan. 
n, 27, 8: yéyparra 88 évratéa rat 


Méén, Mavofov nad rotro kpyov, & 
badrlvns gpiddns xlvovoa* Tors 8 by 
éy TH ypapy pidaAny re idAov Kal 87 
airis yuraxds xpécwxov. In Athe- 
neeus, iv. p. 129, in the description of 
the wedding-feast of Caranos the Ma- 
cedonian, mention occuss of a glass 
bowl which measured two cubits in 
diameter: dadrots wivat dlanxds rou 
Thy Sidperpov. But the period when 
the use of glass became mostcommon, 
was when its manufacture, and parti 
cularly the art of polishing it, arrived 
at such wonderful perfection in Alex- 
andria. Athen. xi. p. 1042: xara- 
axevdfovor Be of dy ‘Arctavipelg 
Thy badrov peraphvdulCovres rorAdius 
wohAats iSdcas wornpley wayrds rob 
mwayraxdéey KaraKouiCondvoy Kepd- 
pov thy écy pipodbuevar. Consult 
Gallus, pp. 308 and 373. See algo the - 
description of a crystal vase in Achill. 
Tat. 11. 8: dddAou ney 7d way Ep-yop 
Spwpuypnéyvns: xikrAgy bt abroy Eure- 
Aot wepidorepovy axd Tov kparipos 
wepurevpévar, Of 3& Bérpus xdvry 
wepixpenduevor’ Sudat pdy abroy 
Exucros, Soov hy nevds 5 xparip: ek» 
5e éyxéps olvoy, xard puxpdy 5 Bér- 
pus dromepxd(era: kal orapuarhy rhe 
Supara more?, Of. Strabo, xvi. 2, 25. 

The commonest drinking vessels 
were of burnt clay, xepdyera, Those 
manufactured in Attica were very 
celebrated, and were exported in con- 
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present to her sick husband and uncle the potion which it 
contained ; the physician having first mingled in it some- 
thing from his drug-box. She next smoothed the pillow, 
bending affectionately over her husband, as if to enquire 
whether he felt any relief. 

The eyes of all present were fastened on this picture of 
dutiful affection, but the gaze of Charicles especially 
seemed riveted to the spot. When Cleobule entered, he 
was conversing with Sophilos, with his back to the door, 
and she on her part was so entirely occupied with tending 
the sick man, that her face had not once been turned to- 
wards the group behind her. Yet there was something in 
that graceful figure that awoke scarcely stifled emotions 
in his breast. It was the very image of the apparition 
by the brook. There was the same delicate structure and 
youthful swell of the limbs, though they were now enveloped 
in a dress of more ample folds; the same profusion of blond 
tresses, though now gathered in a gold-coloured caul ; and 
that very same gracefulness of movement, though modified 
of course by the altered circumstances. 

The physician next prescribed a bath for his patient. 
This was easily effected, as Polycles had apartments con- 
structed for the purpose in his own house, which were fitted 
up with every requisite appliance. They bore a miniature 
resemblance to the larger public baths; although Polycles, 
being stricken in years, had seldomany use for the cold bath, 
confining himself to one of a warmer character. There 


siderable quantities. SeeHerod.v.88; | xi. p. 464. Besides these, there were 
Aristoph, deharn. 900; Athen. i. p. | utensils of brass, silver, and gold, 
28 ; xi. pp. 480, 484. There was also | often embossed. Demosth. in Euerg. 
throughout Greece an important in- | p. 1155: b8pla xarwi worded tla. 
ternal traffic in these pottery wares, | Again in Timoth. p. 1198, we have 
and certain kinds were even imported | gidAc: Auxiovpyels S60, worth 237 
into Athens. Eubulos, quoted in | drachmas. For further information 
Athen. i. p.28, praises Kvfd:a xepdyic, | sea Dodwell, Class. Tour, ii. p. 200, 
Aixehind Bardyia, Mejepine xiOdevia, | and Welcker, in the Rhein. Mus. for 
See Plot. de vit. Air. al.2;and Athen. | 1989. 
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was also a regular sudatory, and in it the laver™ used in 


taking the hotter baths. 





2% The Roman baths have been 
-veryfully discussed in Gallus, pp.366- 
397, and as what has there been said 
is, for the most part, applicable to the 
baths of Greece, it will not be neces- 
#ary to repeat it here; and besides the 
absence of accurate information re- 
specting the Grecian baths of the bet- 
ter age, leaves us to infer many of the 
iAetails from the analogy of the baths 
of Rome. Here, therefore, themethod 
of bathing will be alone investigated. 

The duily bath was by no means s0 
indispensable with the Greeks as it 
was with the Romans; nay, in some 
“nstances the former nation looked on 
it as a mark of degeneracy and in- 
creasing eff’minacy, when the baths 
~were much frequented. Butso far as 
the bath was necessary to cleanliness, 
its neglect was considered a matter 
ofreproach. So Lysistr. 280: puxér, 
&wapdrivros, tt ér&év GAouros. And 
Nubes, 835: 

by ord ris dadwAcas 
dxexeipar’ ovdeis roror’, ob8" WAeiibaro 
od” és Badavatoy FAV Aoveduavos. 

It was said in ridicule of the Dar- 
dans that they only washed thrice in 
their lives, rpls éy rq Ble Aovorra: 
pévoy, Bray yervayra, nal én) yd- 
pois, wal TeAevrayres. Nicol. Da- 
masc. quoted by Stobssus, Zi. v. 51. 
Yet the frequent use of the bath in 
the Barcavelors was deemed a tpup? 
in the better period, and persons of 
simple habits abstained from it. So 
Plato, Symp. p. 174, relates of So- 
crates, pn yap of Zoxpdry évrv- 
xeiy Aedoundvoy te Kal ras Prat- 
Tas drodedenévoy, & exeivos dArydxis 
4rolfec: and in Plutarch, Phoe. 4, we 
read, Dwilava yap ofre yeAdcayrd 
vis, obre x\abcarra fodlws ’APnral- 


L 


Orders were given for raising 


cy dep, ob3' dv Baravely Synoor- 
eboytt Aoveduevoy. Demosth. adv. 
Polyel. p. 1217, speaks of it as a mark 
of the bad discipline of a ship's crew : 
S:epOappévoy pty xAfpwya nal elw- 
6ds, apybpiyr woAd «wpoAauBdvey, 
teal &reAelas Eye réy vourCopévwr 
éy ti vnt Aciroupyimy, Kal Aovcbau 
éy Bedrayely. Hence the youth in 
Sparta was xal Acurpéy wal dAapm- 
pdrey trapos. Platarch, Lye. 16. 
But it was only the BaAaveia, that ie, 
the warm baths, Gepud Aovrpa, which 
‘were censured, and in early times they 
were not even allowed within cities. 
Athen. i. p. 18: xpoopdrws 3% xa) 
Th Badavela xwapiierat, thy dpxhe 
ovde &Boy ris wéAews ddyror elva 
abrd. So the Alraos Adyos, Nudes, 
991, advises the youth Baraveloy dxr- 
éxeoda:, and maintains this opinion 
against the question which the” A3ixes 
Aéyos puta, 1045, 

xalros tive yrdpny exer ody ra Gapped 


Aourpé 5 
A, dtth xducoréy tore mat Serrdy wocet Toe 
ardpa. 

Plato, Leg. vi. p. 761, wishes to con- 
fine the use of warm baths to old 
people, “yepovrixe Aourpa  epus 
mwapéxovras, See Plutarch, de San. 
Tuend. i. p. 515: and Symp. viii. 9. 

The Badraveia were either public, 
Snudow, (Ken. de Repud. 2, 10,) or 
private establishments, 18:a, iSeereed, 
though the latter terms may also be 
supposed to denote baths in private 
houses, which also naturally existed. 
In some vase-paintings the bathing 
tubs bear the inscriptions AHMOZIA 
and IAIA. See Tischbein, Coll. of 
Hingr.i. pl. 58, from which the accom- 
panying cutistaken. A public bathis 
to be understoodin Diog. Laert.vii.2 2. 
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this apartment to a moderate temperature, previous to 


the patient being carried thither. 


Cleobule hastened to. 





where Zeno is mentioned as réy as 
thy émokevh}y Tov Aourpmvos ovp- 
BarrAopéywy els. A private bath is 
mentioned by Iseus, de Diceog. her. 
p. 101, and in Id. de Philoctem. her. 
p- 140, we hear of such an one being 
sold for three thousand drachmas. A 
Badavetoy id:erixdy is referred to by 
Plutarch, Demetr. 24, and also by Al- 
ciphron, Hpist.i.28. In these baths, 
and in the public ones as well, the Ba- 
Aaveds received a trifle, érfAourpor. 
So Nutes, 8385, where Socrates and his 
scholars abstain from bathing for the 
sake of economy. See Rane, 710; 
Lucian, Lersph. 2: ob 5, & wal, 
oTAeyylda por Kal Bupoay, kal ow- 
odya, cal pippara vavororely eés 
tT) Badrapyetoy kal roiwidovrpoy o- 
pitew, Exes 8k xaud(e waph thy 
eyyvobheny 86’ SBord. Schol. rd 
‘ésfrourpoy Bt 7d dv rH cuvnbelg 


Baraurdy, and that this is to be un- 
derstood of the public baths, appears 
from Athen vn. p.851: ey dacfAwd 
8¢ apds roy maida diaudicBynrodyros 
Tou Badavéws wep) rod dpyuplou: Fp 
yep vdpos wAclovos Aovaw rots té- 
vous’ "0 map, &pn, mal, wape yar- 
Kouy me puxpod SaonAlrny érolncas. 
Of the arrangement of the baths 
we know extremely little, for Lucian’s 
Hippias refersto a bath arranged in 
the tasteofalater age. It is rather 
remarkable that in the vase-paintings 
we never meet with any basin or tub, 
wherein the bathers might stund or 
sit. There is always a round or oval 
basin, resting on one foot, beside 
which the bathers stand quite naked 
to wash themselves. These basins 
are doubtless the Aourijpes and Aov- 
thpia, See Moschion apud Athen. 
v.p. 207. .The indéorwroy, Poll. x. 
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superintend in person the needful preparations, and as she 
4urned round to go towards the door, her eye fell upon 





46, is the leg or foot whereon the 
‘vessel rested. Nevertheless we can- 
not doubt but that there were also 
‘tubs in the baths, which one might 
get into. They were called méeAo: 
(in Homer éoduty6o1). See Schol. on 
Aristoph. Equit. 1060: ‘ ras xuddous 
marartyer® éy Baravely” ras éu- 
Bdcets, whedos yap Spvypa, euparh &y- 
a droAotoyra, and Pollux, vii. 166, 
quotes & fragment of Aristophanes : 

GAN’ dorles xordAtroy aithy chepérny 

dy tp wud. 

Some of them were calculated to con- 
‘tain several persons; as we see from & 
passage of Eupolis ap. Poll. vii. 168: 
A¢ye: yotr éy Aturayri, els Bada- 
wetoy eloeASay ph (ndorurhops toy 
-cupBalvovrd go. els thy pdierpay. 
So that, in the main points, the Aov- 
hp answers to the Roman labrum, 
and the xteAos to the alvews. 

In the Badaveioy.there was also 
‘frequently a vapour-bath orsudatory, 
-wupla, xuptarfpioy, Herodot. iv. 75, 
mentions it as usual; also Eupolis 
apud Poll. ix. 48; Aristot. Probl. 11. 
11; 29; and 32. There seems to 
have been nothing in the Grecian 
aweating-baths similar to the Roman 
woncamerata, sudatio, with its Laco- 
nicum; but the bathers sat, on the 
contrary, in separate tub-like com- 
partments. This is what is meant by 
the wuplas xadxas in the fragment of 
Moschion, referred toabove. See also 
Athen. xii. p. 519: rapa uBaplrass 
3 ebphOnoay wat wheAoi, ev als kara- 
aelpevo. @xupisvro. These mbeAor 
used in the vapour-baths were -also 
called xupia:, Phrynich. Epiz. p. 825. 
A bathing establishment also was not 
complete without an anointing room, 
dAeirrhpuv, which is probably the 


same as the elaothesinm of Vitruvius. 
See Poll. vii. 166. It is doubtfal 
whether an Axodurfpioy, in which to 
deposit the clothes, was an essential 
portion of the baths ; it was probably 
of later date. Though Lucian talka 
of such a place, where ijariopvdAa- 
xovpres (Lat. capsarii) are stationed, 
yet in Aristotle's time such people 
were unknown, and the bathers 
looked after their own clothes: for 
in discussing the punishment to be 
awarded, édy néy tis de Badravelov 
KAAlp, he says, év 3 7G Baravelyy. . 
pgBiuv re Bovdrcuévy xaxovpyelv. 
obdty yap ioxupdy Exouc: zpds Thy 
guadachy of ridévres, GAN’ 7 7d ad- 
Tey Buua, Probl, xxix. 14. See 
Theoph. Char. 8; Diog. Laert. vi. 
52; Athen. iii. p. 97. 

The question whether there were 
common baths for women, can only 
be answered from the monuments. 
There are many very wanton vase- 
paintings representing women wash- 
ing together ata Aourfp. Tischbein, 
Coll. of Engr. tii. 85; iv. 26; 27; 28. 
Millin, 2. 9, &. A vessel in tho 
Museum at Berlin is especially in- 
teresting ; & woman’s bath of very 
remarkable construction is depicted 
on it. Water descends upon the 
bathers in a shower, from certain 
heads of animals fixed to the capitals 
of the pillars of the bath-room. If 
these representations do not refer to 
baths in private houses, it would ap- 
pear that there were common baths 
for women, and perhaps even public 
ones. The gimost illegible inscrip- 
tion on the Aourhp, in Tisehbein, iv. 
28, looks very much like AHMOZIA,. 
though this is far from certain. At 
Athens, it is true that nothing of the- 
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Suddenly .she started: 


as though she had seen the Gorgo’s head, or some spectre: 








kind would beadmissible; butin other 
towns, those of Magna Greecia for 
instance, where the women were un- 
der lesa restraint, it might well have 
been the case. 

In the vase-paintings the women 
are in a atate of nudity, except in a 
single instance where one has a slight 
shift, xiréveov. See the woodcut. 
Poll. x. 181, says: 7d wévro: 5épya, G 
bro(éyyuvra: ai yuvaikes Aovduevat, 
} of Aotvres abras, Gav Aovrplda #- 
ecrt Kakeiy @eonwdprou elxrdyros év 
Tact, 

anual mepiguoduevos gay Aoutpisa 

xatddeopoy HAns mepurétacov. 
epexpdrjs St dy “Ievy Karaddywv 
Th épyareia Tis masorpiBucys 

787 pév day Aovpevot wapigeavvurtats 
But neither of the passages he quotes 


wis 
Li. 


ap. 


LF_. 
i és 


refer to women; and such a wépl (auc 
or ddéCwuo is never represented. Of. 
Jacobs, dntmady. ad Anthol. iv. p. 
224. The other necessaries, such as 
oil, towel and strigils, were brought 
from home by slaves. See Gallus, 
p. 898. For the form of the strigz! or 
scraper orAeyyls or Edorpa (Phryn. 
p. 229; 460), the handle of which was. 
hollow, see Aristoph. Thesm. 556 : 
éret 168’ ovx eipnx’, opgs, ws ordcyylSas 
AaPBotioas 

arqura. oipeovigouey Tov olvor. 

It was usually of iron, among the 
Spartans of cane (Plut. Inst. Lac. 
82), at Acragas, according to Adhan, 
Var. Hist. xii. 29, of silver, as well 
as the Afxv@o:. Sometimes it was of 
peculiar shape, as we see from vased 
and gems. Millin, Pent. d. Vas. 
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risen out of Hades; and the glass phial would have dropped 
from her hand, had not the doctor caught it. Witha 





ii, 45; 68. Concerning the oil, see 

Theophr. Char. 11. The Adpya, 

however, was mostly provided by the 

Bedavevs, thus in Aristoph. Lystst. 

$77, the woman says, 

at puppo teyxdvas éxav, AouTpdy yd cor 
mapé£eo. 


Ran. 710: 5 wrovnpérares Badaveds, 
éxdéco: xparovo: Kuxnorréppov, wev- 
Sovlrpov xovlas nad Kinwalas -yijs. 
Schol. ravra romtra Kabdppard 
doriv, ols of Aoudpevot xpeyTat Tay 
Baravéov xedotyrwy, For the va- 
rious sorta, lye, corla, (Plato, ds Re- 
pub. iv. p. 480,) alkaline salts, nitre, 
virpoy, Puller’s earth, 77) Kipeala, &e., 
seo Beckmann’s History of Inven- 
tions. Whatresemblance the opfjpara 
or opAyypara bore to our soap cannot 
be determined. See Gallus, p. 878. 

It was invariably the rule to be 
soused with cold water immediately 
after either a warm or a sweating- 
bath. Plutarch, de primo frig. 10: 
ixavas St nad b ray werd Aoutpoy F 
xuplay wepixeauevaw Yuxpby dyidy 
arpds évSelxvura «.7.A. Of. Fragm. 
in Hesiod. weptxedpevor kara Kpards 
we kal Syuwy, and Paus. ii. $4, 2, com- 
plains that at the hot springs of 
Methana, Aovoaudve 38 évraiéa obre 
SSwp dary eyyis Wuxpdy, ore dowe- 
edvra és Thy OdAaccay tuavdtves rh- 
xerGa. Cf. Plato, da Repub. i. p. 844: 
Sowep Badavels tpay xatayrAthoas 
wars trav Srv dbpdoy nal wordy Ad- 
yor, So Lucian, Demosth, encom. 16. 
This dashing with cold water was 
performed by the Aadavebs and his 
assistants, rapaxtra:. Plutarch, de 
Invid. 6: and Apophih. Lac. 49. 
The vessel used for the operation 
was called dpdraiva, and perhaps also 
kptBaddus.as Poll. vii. 166, supposes 


from the paseage in Hguiz. 1090, 
though the Scholiast explains it dif- 
ferently. See Athen. xi. p. 1039; and 
Theophr. Char. 9: Sewds 3¢ Kal xpds 
Te xarnela Te dy TH Baravel wpoo- 
eAbdy xa Bdilas apbravay Bodyros 
Tod Badavéws abtds atrot naraxé- 
asba:, Ins vase-painting, Tischbein, 
i 58, is represented a boy in the cha- 
racter of a wapaxérns with the dpd- 
rave, and in Moses, Collect. of Ant. 
Vas. p. 14, there is a woman over 
whom the wateris being poured. It 
may be added, that the mepaxbras 
also brought the hot water. See 
Athen. xii. p. 518. 

The hour of bathing was, in the 
better period, that preceding the chief 


| meal, deixvoy, of this no proof need 


be adduced. In later and more 
degenerate days, noon is sometimes 
mentioned. Lucian, Levipk. 4: ral 
vip 6 yrdpwv oxidle uéony Thy wo- 
Aov: wal Sdos wh ev Aourply dxrorov- 
oépeba x.7.A., and Alciph. Zpist. iit. 
60: &s yap @rotvoavro of woAAo) wal 
pecotoa juépa jy. But, even at an 
earlier period, voluptuaries bathed 
several timesaday. See Menander, 
quoted by Athen. iv. p. 166: 

xalro. vdos wor’ éyevdnny Kayw, yuvas° 

GAA’ ove dhovpny werrdxcs TAS Nudpas 

tér’, dAAG viv. 
See also the fragment of Simonides 
in Meineke, p. 127: 

Actra: 8 adoys hudpas aso piroy 

Sig, EAAore This, cal pdpous dAaiperas. 
Still, even then the-bath was regarded 
for the most part as a preliminary toa 
meal. See Artemidor. Oneirocr.i. 84: 
yiv 3% of pey ob xpérepor éoOloven, 
et ph Antowro* of Bt Kal eupaydr- 
wes’ elra Bh Aovovra: péAAovres 
Servhoew. Kal kor. viv 7d Bada- 
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deep blush, and downeast eyes, she rushed hurriedly past 
the young man, who was himself so surprised and confused, 
that he did not hear the question which Sophilos just 
then put to him. It was now necessary to leave the 
sick chamber, and he was not sorry to do so. Approach- 
ing the bed, he expressed a hope that its tenant would 
amend, and then hastened from the chamber in a tumult 


of contending emotions. 





At that time, games, such as the cot- | is admirably illustrated by Alciphr. 
tabos, were played at the baths. See | Hpist.i.23: éBovrevoduny ody’ O8vc- 
Diog. Laert. vi. 46. In winter, the | ceov BotAeua, Spaueiv els rods Od- 
baths, particularly the firing-place, | Aous # ras xaulyous ray Badayeloy- 
served for the poor to stay and warm | aA’ ob88 éxeice ovvexdpow of rox 
themselves, if the Baravebs allowed | duoréxvay wep) radra KuAwSotnevar 
it. Aristoph. Plut. 961: . . « &s ody Fobduny, obs elval nor els 
AIK. cai pv éwadh ray woyordiay rye | Tadra elowryréoy Spaudy dx) 7d 

dpiy : @pactArov Badraveiov lBieriucijs ol- 
txwv Padifes, és rd Badaveiov spéye- | xlas ebpoy rodro mevdy Kad KaraBa- 


veloy obddy HAAo } d8ds ex) rpopty, | Of. also, 45. 5385, which latter passage 


trait’ deat xopupatos dornnies édpav. Ady SBodrods B00 nal roy Badravéa 


Kayo yap «lyor Thy oTdeww ravryy wore. 
XP, dAd’ & Badaveds Zafer Oipag” abriv. robras cev xaracrhoas depduny. 
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‘J-T was one of those blustering nights, so common at the 

commencement of Memacterion. The wind blew from 
Salamis, driving before it the scud of black rain-clouds 
over the Pirezeus; and when they opened for a moment, the 
crescent of the waning moon would peer forth, throwing a 
‘transient glimmer on the distant temples of the Acropolis. 
In the streets of the sea~port, generally so full of bustle, 
reigned deep repose, only broken by the dull roaring of 
‘the sea, or the groaning of the masts, as some more violent 
gust swept through the rigging of the vessels yet remaining 
in the harbour. Occasionally too some half-intoxicated 
sailor would stagger lanternless' from the wine-shops 


1 As the streets were not lighted, , 5&8 ray adprealzwry ris Aaurdidas 
{see Gallus, p. 80, Note 19,) it was | xareoxetaCoy eis Hafiv, ds xal dy 
enjoined by custom, or perhapseven | Anpylas gyct. In the early times, 
by authority, that all who went out | however, no mention occurs of the 
after dusk should be preceded by a | pitch-torches of oakam, funciia, or 
slave with a light. Torches, 3gdes, | the wax-torches, so much used by the 
gavol, Seral, Aauwddes, Aaurrijpes, | Romans. See Note 5, infra. They 
mostly purchased at the time from a | used also lanterns of horn, called 
xdarndos, were used for this purpose. | ¢ayol, but by the Attics Auxvotxa. 
See Lysias, ds Cade Prat. p.27; Ni- | Among many other passages we may 
costr. ap. Athen.xv.p.700; Plutarch, | refer to Phryn. Hel. p. 59: Savds- 
Arat. 6; Aristoph. Hecles. 692, 978; | em) rijs AapwdBos, GAAK ph éxt rod 
Veap. 1831. They consisted of a bun- | xeparivovAéys. robro 38 Avyvodxor. 
dle of-pine-splints, (hence Sera). and | Phot. Lex. p. 238: Auxwovxor- roy 
dn Athen. xv. p. 700: te rivwy tiAwy | xepdrivoy pavbdy, kxd roti Adyvor éy 
vTerpnpévey 3éopn,) or of other dried | abrg wepréxerbar, pavds 38 7 de 
~woods, probably made more inflam- | fvAwy Aaurds: Athen. xv. p. 699: 
mable by means of pitch. Thusthe | Sr: 5¢ Avxvoixe: of viv Karovperot 
tendrils of the vine were used. | gavol dvopd{ovro *Apirropdyns év 
| 


Lysisir. 308 : AloAoglxem wraplornot: 

THO dpmdAcv 8 é¢ thy xUrpay Toy davoy Kai diacriASoré’ optper 
tyxabédrras, Gomep éy carp Avyvovxy 

Sharvresels' ds rhy OS parixpinddy durdcouzer. wéyto. Tis efeapidos. 





oe 


On which the Scholiast remarks: é | Translucent horn seems to have been 
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towards the harbeur; or some footpad would sneak along 
the sides of the houses, ready to pounce on the cloak of a 
oelated passenger, and hiding cautiously behind a Hermes or 
an altar whenever the bell of the night-patrol was heard.? 
In a small room of a house situated some distance from 
the harbour, a young man of unprepossessing exterior lay 
stretched upon a low couch, which was too short for his 
figure. His hollow eyes and sunken cheeks, the careless- 
ness of his demeanour, his hasty way of draining the cup in 
his right hand, and the coarse jokes that from time to time 
escaped him, sufficiently marked him as one of those vulgar 
the usual material for these lanterns. | were at Athens, Antipho. de Cade 


See a fragment quoted by Athensus, | Volunt. p. 681: fori 3% obk drecds, 
supra: | és obrol pac, ddAAa eixds, dup) roy 





xaparivou re Gwopopou Avxwou oédase oe baled itis ext sees celle 
2 apijvas, e nightly patrols, 
aed P: rie oe areptroAor, seem to have apprehended 
agen Sled an ch pete ‘| suspicious characters whom they 
e absence of such a lantern, & | pond in the street, at least so says 
pot or basket supplied its place. So | 41, parasite in a fragment of Epi- 
Aoharn. 458: oxvp{B:oy Siaxexavpévoy charmus, ap. Athen. vi. p. 286: 
fights aye tists egrepeahines Psa AN Gane | ce ei 
€ B ai Kara 
in which the Ohorus in the Clouds, inioe al ka. 3° haa Hoy rapa uals 


612, extols the moon, for saving Tourous ayabor dmAdyw rots Oeots, Src 

people this ae ov Adrre raiwy, GAAA pacrtyoyTi me. 
wpera piv rod mnvds ais 8G8' obx EAarrov 7 These weplroAor, as can be abun- 
son nn ee serge sth lagi aes bell to ascer- 
ore kal Adyewy Gravras ibiévras domdpas: n whether the watch were awake 
py Set es bo", ewaidh as Redqvains | and at their posta,and the latter were 
probabl uired to answer at the 
Bee also the fragment of Epicharmus | gound arf thes same. Aves, 842,1159; 
quoted in the following note, where Schol. on theformer passage: of rept- 
the parasite very characteristically | orc ras guAaxds wepiokomobyres, 
steals about without a light. epxduevor ext robs diAaxas K&dwvas 
elxov xal 514 robrav ebdpouy, weipd- 
7 The altars and Herme before | (ovres rbv xaOelSovra, kad wa of 
the houses, the publicmonumentsand | gvAdrrorres dyribbeyyavra. Cf. 
the arcades, were well adapted for | Hesych. s. v. xwdevtoa: and xuBwyo- 
nocturnal hiding-places. See Andoc. | gopav. See also Plutarch, drat, 7. 
de Myst. p.19. Nocturnal depreda- | concerning the surprisal of Sicyon : 
tors, who stole people’sclothes, Awwo- | *Avabdytoyv 38 ray pore 5 rh» 
3éra1, wouldavailthemselvesofthem. | éwéshy pudahy xapadiSods epddeve 
‘The often-expreased fear of such cha- | xé8wo xa déra rodAd cad 6épuBee 

racters proves how numerous they | Fy ray éxiwopevonévey, 
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roués, who were accustomed to waste the day at the- 
dice-board, and devote the night to riot and debauchery. 
On the table near him, beside the nearly empty punch-bowl, 
stood a lamp with a double wick, whose light abun- 
dantly illumined the narrow chamber. There were also- 
the remnants of the frugal supper that he had just con— 
cluded, and a second goblet, which a slave, who sat upon 
another couch opposite the young man, replenished pretty 
frequently. Between them was a draught-board which the- 
slave was eyeing attentively, whilst the other surveyed it 
with tolerable indifference. The game was by no means. 
even. The menial evidently had the advantage ; and he now 
made a move which reduced his adversary to great straits. 

‘A stupid game, this!’ exclaimed the youth, as he 
tossed the pieces all in a heap; ‘a game where it’s all 
thinking, and nothing won after all. Dicing for me, he 
added with a yawn. ‘But what has got Sosilas? It must 
be past midnight ; and such weather as this, I should not 
over-enjoy the walk from the town to the haven.’ ‘ He's 
gone to Polycles,’ replied the slave. ‘’Twas said he 
would not live till morning, and Sosilas seems vastly con- 
cerned about him. ‘I know,’ answered the youth; ‘ but 
then why did hesend for me, just at this time of all others ? 
The morning would have done quite as well; and I must 
needs leave a jolly party, forsooth ; and here [ am, hang it, 
and have to stand my own wine; for not a drop has the 
old hunks provided.’ ‘All I know, replied the slave, ‘is, 
that he bade me fetch you, wherever you were, as he must 
have speech with you this very night without fail.’ ‘Then 
why doesn’t he come?’ retorted the other, peevishly. 
‘Did he go unattended?’ ‘Syrus went with him; he'll 
come to no harm. And even suppose he didn’t return,’ 
continued the slave with a smile; ‘why, youre his next 
relation and heir, aren’t you? Two houses in the city, 
besides this here—a carpenter’s shop,® and may be some 





3 See Excursus on The Slaves. 
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five or six talents in ready cash :—in sooth, no such bac 
heritage!’ The youth lolled back complacently on the 
couch. ‘ Yes, Molon,’ said he, ‘ when he's once out of the 
way, then’ At this moment came a violent rap at the 
outer door. ‘There he is!’ cried the slave, as he hastily 
caught up the draught-board and one of the goblets, 
smoothed down the cushion and coverlet of the couch he 
had been sitting on, and stationed himself at the stripling’s 
elbow, as if he had been waiting on him. 

Steps were now audible in the court-yard, and a grufi 
Voice was heard giving orders to a slave in harsh accents. 
‘The door opened, and in walked a man with a large beard, 
and dark and forbidding features. He was wrapped, after 
the Spartan fashion, in a short mantle of coarse thick tex- 
ture, and wore Laconian shoes. In his hand was a stout 
cudgel, with its handle bent in the form of a cross. The 
sight of the drinking cups and the unwonted illumination of 
the chamber made him forget the greeting. He approached 
the slave ina rage. ‘Ah! you knave!’ cried he, raising 
his stick ; ‘ what d’yemean by these two burners, and such 





Jarge wicks ?* 


4 In ancient reliefs and paintings, 
representing scenes from comedy, are 
to be seen old men with sticks whose 
handles curl inwards in a serpentine 
fashion. See Mus. Bord. i. 20; iv. 24. 


* So Strepsiades says, Aristoph. 
Nub. 57: 
OLLOl, TE YAP wae Toy TorHy WrTes AVyvov; 
Bevp’ €A0’, tra, KAdys. @. Sa vi Sira 

wAavcomat 5 

% Gre ray wayeriay dverBeis OpvadrArABww. 
Similarly the chorus, Vesp. 251, for- 
bids the wick to be drawn ont too 
auch : 
ti 3% wodioy Te SaxrdAg thy OpvadXrid’ G0eis; 
“al TaUTaA TOU, oravigovros, & "vonTe. 
ov yap Sdxva o’, Srax 8dy tivoy wrpiacba. 
The oil-lamp, Aéyvos, was the only 
sort of light the Greeks had for house- 
hold use. Perhaps in more ancient 


Does not the winter consume oil enough 


times chips of wood, or pieces of pine, 
burning in a chafing-dish, answered 
the purpose; but when manners grew 
more refined, this method of lighting 
was entirely superseded by the lamp, 
and torches were used only out of 
doors. Athen. xv. p. 700, says: of 
warudy & eSpnua Adxvos: pracy) F 
of wmadaol ris re Sgdds nal rdy 
tAAwv fbAwy éxpayro: but this refers 
to the very earliest period only; and 
when he wrote, the lamp had been 
known for perhaps nearly a thou- 
sand years. Wax and tallow lights 
are scarcely ever mentioned, and then 
only in the very latest times, and by 
the Roman name, kavdjAa. Athen. 
p- 701: "Euol 38, wat Sweddecave, 
dooaplou KayShjAas wxolw. Moreover 
they are here used as a substitute for 
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without this? And you, Lysistratos ’"—he here turned to 
the youth—‘ seem to make yourself quite at home in my 


house ?’ 


‘Oh! to be sure, uncle, answered the other, 


drily ; ‘wine on credit from the tavern, since yours is safe 
under lock and key. Do you suppose 'm going to wait 





torches. Suidas, very improperly, de- 
rives the word from the Greek: —déxd 
Tov wale 37Aa, 

The lamps were usually of burnt 
earth (rpoxfAaror, Hecles. 1—65,) or 
of metal. Their form is well known: 
they had sometimes one, sometimes 
two or more orifices for the wick, 
which from their likeness to the nus- 
trils were called zueripes and pwvta; 
hence Adxva: Sluvior, rpluvtor &e. 
Poll. it. 72. The wick, Atticd Opuaa- 
Als, otherwise éAA¢xov and pAdpos, 
(Poll. vi. 108; x. 1165,) was, partly at 
least, made of the woolly leaves of a 
plant, which was thence called pAd- 
uos Auxvirts. Dioscor. iv. 106; Plin. 
xxv. 10, 74; Hesych. SAdpos> wéa 
vis, J wad dvr) dAAvxvlou xperrat* 
4) abrh St ad OpvarAlts. Also Phot. p. 
95: @puaarls: doxdpa: adxwvos- duerls- 
wal Bordyy xpos Atxvov a&pud(or.ea, 
As the lamps were generally small 
and low, and without feet, they were 
set upon a stand, Auxvfoy or Adxvioy, 
also Auxvia or Avxveioy, (Athen. xv. 
p- 700,) the candelabrum of the Ro- 
mans. What has been said on this 
subject in Gallus, p. 318, need not be 
here repeated. See especially Athen. 
1v. p. 147: (iplauxva: abyal); xv. 
p. 700; Poll. x.118. The word dfe- 
AucKoAdxvoyv however requires expla- 
nation. Poll. 117, says: 7d 3¢ éBedic~ 
KoAtxyioy, oTpariorixdy pdv tor 7d 
Xpipa pnra 8 rd Osorduxov 
Tou Kopucou dy Elpijrvy, 

Quas 8 aradrAayOdvras by d&yabais r¥yats 
bBedAcoxoAuyvion cai Erpopayalpas meapase 
And Athen. xv, p. 700, refers to the 


same expression of Theopompns, 
which however they both seem to have 
misunderstood. But Aristot. de Re- 
pub. iv.15, p. 1299, explains the mili- 
tary connexion in which Theopompus 
employsthe word. Aristotle is speak- 
ing of the necessity of assigning, in 
small states, several functions to the 
same individual, there not being 
persons enough singly to undertake 
them,and then besucceeded by others. 
Small states, however, often require 
as many offices as large ones, though 
these may not be individually of so 
much importance. He then says: &1é- 
wep obdty xwAver woAAds éx:perelas 
&ua xpoordrrety’ ob yap turodiotem 
BAAfAas, Kal mpds Thy bArrycwOpw- 
wlay dvaynatoy rh dpxeia oloy dfe- 
AuwKoAbyvia worely, Now as he is 
talking of the heaping several offices 
on one person, we might fancy the 
allusion to be to a candelabrum, 
which, obelisk-like, is set with lamps. 
from bottom to top; but, inasmuch 
as Theopompus combines it with 
i:mopdxapa, a thing which admitted 
of a twofold use, it seems certain that 
the comparison refers to something 
else than the multitude of the offices; 
and wethen arriveat another solution, 
namely, thata person who isemployed 
first for this and then for that official 
duty, is like the dPeAroxoAdxXrov, 
which served both for a spear and a 
candlestick, and which would thus 
be @ very compendious implement 
for a soldier,—orpariwrixdy xo7jMa, 
as Pollux calls it. 
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here half the night for you, without a drop to drink P’ 
*I didn’t expect to be kept so long,’ said the old man, 
#omewhat softened, as he hastily scanned the apartment. 
*You may go,’ he said to the slave; ‘we don’t want you 
any more; leave us, and go to bed.’ The slave departed: 
Sosilas bolted the door, and returned to his nephew. 

‘He is dead,’ whispered he, drawing a long breath; 
*Polycles is dead, and a property of sixty talents and more 
is left without natural heirs.’ The nephew started. ‘Well! 
and what good is that to us, if we do not come in for 
ashare?’ ‘That's just the question,’ answered the uncle. 
‘ Lysistratos,’ he resumed after a short silence, ‘you may 
bea rich man, if you will.’ ‘ Will? ay! by Dionysos will I, 
and no mistake,’ laughed the nephew. ‘Only do what 
{ tell you,’ said Sosilas, ‘and you have your desire. We 
are connected—very distantly, I grant—with Polycles, 
for my long-deceased wife and Cleobule’s mother were 
first cousins. Yet this connexion gives us no title to the 
property. But, now, what if a will were produced naming 
me heir!’ ‘You mean a forged one,’ said Lysistratos, 
musingly ; ‘ but how will it be accredited without you have 
his signet ring? And do you suppose Polycles, during his 
long illness, has not himself arranged about bequeathing his 
property?’ The old man quietly opened an adjoining room, 
and fetched out of ita box, which he unfastened, and 
drew forth a document with a seal. ‘ Look ye there, read 
that,’ said he, as he placed it before the youth. ‘ What’s 
the superscription?’ ‘By Dionysos!’ cried the youth, 
springing to his feet, ‘“The last will of Polycles.” How 
eame you by this?’ ‘Very simply,’ replied the uncle. 
*When Polycles was starting to A.depsos, and Sophilos, 
who had got him in his meshes, was luckily gone upon a 
journey, he summoned me, as a relative of his wife’s, and 
entrusted me with his will, in the presence of the three 
witnesses therein named.’ ‘Capital |’ shouted Lysistratos : 
*so you can substitute another of your own composing. 
But, still, even then, you will want his signet: do you 
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think you could imitate it ?’?® ‘ That would be a dangerous 
experiment,’ replied the uncle; ‘and, besides, you can 
perceive by the superscription, in what peculiar shaky 
characters it is written ; so that it would be almost impos- 
‘ible to forge an imitation, nor indeed do we want one.’ 
Saying this he produced a knife, removed the shell 
which served as a capsule to the seal,’ and said, ‘See! 
that’s Polycles’ seal, and there is just such another beneath 
the writing ;* and now look at this, cried he, as he placed 
side by side with it another seal, hanging by a slip 
of string. ‘By Poseidon! exactly the same, exclaimed 
Lysistratos, in amazement; ‘but I can’t conceive what all 
this is about.’ ‘You'll understand presently,’ replied the 
uncle. He took the knife, and without hesitation severed 
the string to which the seal was appended, opened the 
document, and spread it before his nephew. ‘ Look,’ he 
said with a malicious grin ; ‘ supposing “ Sosilas ” stood here 
instead of “ Sophilos,” and there, “ Sophilos” instead of 
¢ Sosilas.” I should not so much mind then.’ The youth 
read in astonishment ‘I’ faith!’ he exclaimed, ‘ that were 


* Forgery of seals must have oc- 
curred early, fer Solon enacted a law 
against it: daxrudcyAtpp ph éfe- 
yas oppayita puddrrey Tov xpa- 
Oévyros SaxruAluv. Diog. Laert.i. 57. 
Afterwards it occurred frequently, as 
may be concluded from Aristoph. 
Thesmoph, 424 : 

Hporou pay ovy Hy GAA’ vrvita: thr Gipay, 
sounrvapdvaros SaxrvAcop rpiwBddove 
“Thucydides, i. 182, also relates that 
Argilios, the ambassador from Pau- 
-sanias to Artabazos, opened the letter 
entrusted to him: xal waparoincd- 
menos oppayica, Iva, hy Wevrby ris 
-Sdins, wal exetvos peraypdpa rs 
alrhop, ph éxveyrg, Ades tas émorro- 
Ads. 


™ The custom of keeping a seal in 
‘a capsule, «é7xn, lest it should be in- 


jured, is only mentioned in a single 
passage, Aristoph. Vesp. 585, but tne 
allusion is clear and decisive : 


Kay amoOvijoxey & ranjp re do xararcinwr 
waid’ éwixAnpor, 

crday qpels paxpa Thy xebadny eimivres 77 

_ Sabian 
Kai ty xoyxy Ti] Wary cenvins rots onpeiow- 
ow éxovon, 

iopey TaSTyY, Sorts &y yuag arriPodjoag 

avarairn. 


And the Scholiast says: és xéyxas 


triribévroy rais oppayiow dogpa- 
Alas dvaxc. 


* Important documents, although 
they were to be sealed up, were also, 
it seems, attested by a seal beneath 
the writing. Plato, Lag. ix. p. 856; 
cf. Demosth. in Panten. p. 978; and 
in Aphob. p. 887. 
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indeed a master-stroke ; and there are only two letters to- 
alter; for, as good luck has it, the fathers’ names are the 
same. But the seal?’ he added, ‘the seal ? how could you 
venture to break open the deed ?’ 

The old man made a second dive into the mysterious- 
box, and drew out something resembling a signet. ‘I learnt 
how to make this substance from a cunning fellow who- 
went about soothsaying. If pressed when soft, upon a seal,. 
it receives all the characters with perfect accuracy and in 
a short time becomes as hard as stone.’® The will had been 
opened before, and the seal appended to it was merely ap 
impression of this. ‘Can you distinguish between it and 
the genuine one ?’ ‘No, that I can’t,’ answered the nephew. 
‘So then, it will be an easy matter to re-seal the deed, 
when we have altered the letters in these two places.’ 
‘But how am I to become rich by this?’ now interposed 
the youth, suspiciously ; ‘ my name is not mentioned in the: 
testament.’ ‘Listen a moment,’ replied the uncle; ‘the 
inheritance, as you may have read, is coupled with one 
condition—that the heir must marry the widow Cleobule, 
und if he object to this, must be content with five talents 
as his portion; but he will have the right of giving the 
widow in marriage, along with the rest of the property, to 
whomsoever he may judge proper.!° Now I am too old 
to marry again; and, besides, J was warned against it ina 
dream. I dreamt that I wished to take a wife, and went 


®° Lucian, dAlerander seu Pseudo- 
mantis, 21,mentions many artifices to 
which that impostor had recourse for 
opening letters containing inquiries 
addressed to him, and then sealing 
them again without detection. But 
the seal is there of wax, which is 
here designedly supposed not to be 
the case. He, however, mentions two 
methods of taking impressions in a 
soft substance which afterwards be- 
eame hard. The second of these, 


which is that intended in the text, he 
describes thus: ritdvouv yap és KéA- 
Aay éuBadroy, Ff KoAAd@o. Ta BiBAla, 
Kal xnpdy éx rovrou worhoas, ers 
dypby tyra drerlde: rij oppayids 
kal aperdy (abrixa 88 Enpdy ylyve- 
vot Kal Képaros, UGAAov 3t oidfipor 
nayierepov) tolre 5& expijro xpbs 
Toy tUroy. See Note 14. 


1@ See Note 20. 
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to the bride’s house to be betrothed to her, but when I 
essayed to go away again, the door was fastened, and 
could not be opened. Two interpreters of dreams, whom 
I consulted, foretold that I should die on the day of my 
betrothment;"! and that is warning enough: but you 
shall marry Cleobule, if you will privately cede half the 
property to me.’ The nephew reflected for a moment. 
‘It’s an unequal partition,’ he said at last; ‘ your share is 
unencumbered, while my moiety will be saddled with the 
widow.’ ‘Fool!’ retorted Sosilas; *‘Cleobule is such a 
beauty, that many a man would be glad to take her with- 
out any dowry at all; besides which it all dépends on me, 
you know, whether you get a farthing.’ After some hig- 
gling, it was finally settled that the uncle should not 
receive the five talents over and above his half of the pro- 
perty, but that these should be included in the partition. 
‘Now hand me the will,’ said the old man; ‘ with this 
little sponge I erase the two letters, and the more easily 
because the paper is so good.’? Look! they are now 


1 Artemidor. Oneirocr. i. 78: | Again, if Pliny had meant that the 
olda 3é€ ria, bs Sotew eloerbeiy els | stalk-was cut into plates or slices, he 
wopyeioy Kal ph Stbvacba: ékeAOely. | would have used the word lamina or 
wal dwdbavery ob pera woAAds tyudoas. | tabella, certainly not philura. Nor 

were longitudinal sections made of the 

2 The observations in Gallus, p. | stalk, for each strip would have then 
325, on the paper of the ancients, | contained all degrees of quality; 
are perhaps open to question; owing | whereas Pliny says, ‘principatus me- 
chiefly to the uncertainty as to the | dio, atque inde scissurss ordine,’ that 
meaning of the passage in Pliny, Vaz. | is,thestrips weresuch, thatthe inner- 
Hist. xiii. 12, 28, which is the main | mostone was the best, and they gradu- 
source of our knowledge about this | ally becameinferiorasthey got nearer 
manufacture. Sprengel, Aiigem. En- | theouterpart, propiorescortics. This 
oyclop. explains the words, ‘Preepa- | agrees also with what Pliny adds as 
rantur ex eo charts, diviso acu in to the process of manufacture: *Pre- 
pretenues, sed quam latissimas phi- | mitur deinde prelis, et siccantur sole 
luras;’ ‘The inner pith was split by | plaguis atque inter se jJungun‘ur, 
a pointed instrument into very thin, | proximarum semper bonitatisdiminu- 
dut broad slices. This canhardlybe | tioneaddeterrimas. , Nunquam plures 
the ‘meaning, for the inner pith of | scapo,quam vicenz.’ The old ea pia 
the papyrus appears to be much too | nationof Winkelmann, ii.p.$7 seems 
porous for the fabrication of paper. ‘ to ‘be the best, that the many bast- 

; M 
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This ink,’ continued he, as he 


produced a little box,'® and the writing-reed, ‘ is of just the 





like skins or layers placed one under 
another were peeled off, (theseare the 
philurs, and thusthe strips produced. 

The paper of the Nile was known 
and used in Greece long before the 
time of Herodotus, for he says, v. 58: 
wal ras BUBAous dipOdpas xadrdoves 
ard tov waraod of “Iwves, Sr1 wore 
dy ordvt BUBAwY expéwvro Sipdépnar 
wyépol re nal dtéyor. The univer- 
gal name for the pauper, as a writing 
material, is Bi8aos ; the ringle lenf is 
culled xdprns; and when written 
upon, or designed for such a purpose, 
tt is denominated 7 payupareioy and 
ypaupert8:ov; though these words 
are sumetimes used to mean merely 
the tublets, rlvaces, SéAro1, smearea 
over with softened wax, pdAéy or 
uddOa, (Poll. x. 58,) which were also 
early used. The word udAby is ¢x- 
plained by Harpocration, Photius, He- 
sychius and Suidas to be mepadrcrypé- 
wns enpds, and we muy readily suppose 
that the wax was mixed with some- 
thing to make it less brittle; Suidas 
alsu mentions oxAnpéxnpo: déArot, 
which would better preeerve the 
writing on them: méAis yey ypdpor- 
ta, Siarnpoto: St ra ‘ypapdvra. 
These wax tablets were only used for 
letters, and matters of no permanent 
moment. A passage in Demosthenes, 
in Steph. ii. p. 1182, is worthy of 
attention: “Er: rofuy kay dd rot 
ypauparelav -yvoln ris, dy G 7) pap- 
tupla ydyourra, Sr: Th Pad pe- 
paprépnae. Acdeucapevoy re ydp 
dor: wal ofcoOey xearerxevarpévoy. 
kalro: robs pay Ta Tempaypéva pap- 
rupovytTas rpoohke: otkobery Tas pap- 
ruplas Kwarecnevacjévas paprupeiy 
rovs 8% ras xpoxdhoes paprupotry- 


tas, dy pdady yeypaupévqy Thy pap- 
tuplay, Iva, ef rt xpooypdipa }} dra- 
yetla. Bovandp, pgdioy J. Nothing 
could be easier than to alter anything 
written on a wax tablet, and ink- 
murks could also readily be effaced. 
The Nile paper, particularly when 
gond, did not, to any great extent, 
imbibe the writiogr fluid, which, as we 
learn from Pliny. resembled our In- 
dian-ink, and could easily be washed 
off with «a wetted finger ora sponge. 
See Ch imeeleon ap. Athen. ix. p. 407: 
firey els Td Mynrpqov. Srou tay Sindy 
Jioay af ypapal, nal Bpétas ry Sdx- 
tuAoy éx rov rrdparos Sihrenbe Thy 
Sleny tov “Hyfhyovos. Hence the 
paper might be cleaned, and then 
used a second time, as raAdipyyoroy. 
See Gallus, p. 328. With regard to 
the price, all that can be stated is 
that « piece of paper for a bond cost 
two chalcus, i.e. a quarter of an okole. 
Demosth. in Di.nysod. p. 1283: Aa- 
Boy yap apybpiovy pavepdy ial dpo- 
Aoyodpevoy dy ypanuariilp Suois 
Karoly dwrnudyp Kal BiBABip pur- 
py wdvu rhy duodoylay Karade- 
Aowe Tov wothcew Ta Slxaa. See 
Note 19 to Scene rv. 


18 Pollux, iv. 18, and x. 59, men- 
tions among the requirements of 4 
school-boy, the ink-stand, svéfloy, 
which he also calls peravoddyxoy. 
The ink, rd wéAay, was not a chemi- 
cal preparation, but merelya pigment 
which was prepared for use by rub- 
bing; Demosth. de Corona, p. 813: 
Td péday rpiBar. Instead of quills, 
they employed reeds, rdAcnuo: -ypa- 
gets. Poll. x 61. See Gallus, p. 
827. Plutarch, Demosth. 29, relates 


ras, robs dad -xbroudrov xpoordy- | of that arator, that he used to bite his 
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same blackness as the writing. There we have it, all right, 
Who will assert that it was not always as it now stands?’ 
‘ Excellent!’ said the nephew ; ‘ now for the seal.? The old 
man carefully folded up the deed again, moistened some 
clay,'‘ tied the string, and impressed the forged stamp upon 
the clay. ‘There!’ said he, ‘isn’t it the same seal?’ ‘ Well, 
that beats everything,’ cried Lysistratos, as he compared 
the two seals ; ‘no one will ever dream that it is a forgery.’ 
A rustling outside the door startled the old man. He 
snatched up the will and the other contents of the box, 
which he bore off, and fastened the door of the room 
adjacent, sealing it for greater security. Then taking the 
lamp, he explored the court, to discover, if possible, the 
cause of the disturbance. ‘It was nothing,’ he said, when 
he came back; ‘most likely the storm which made the 


door shake. 


Tt will soon be morning; Lysistratos, come 


into my bed-chamber, and let us have a short nap.’ 
The two worthies had not been long gone, when Molon 
glided softly into the room, and groped about, in the dark, 


writing-reed while meditating: «al 
AaBoy BiBaloy, &s ypdpew pédrAwp, 
wpochveyxe Te ordpart Toy KdAa- 
poy, kal Saxdy, Sorep ev rg@ siavo- 
«icGa war ypdoew eléter, xpdvov 
Tiva Karérxey, efta cuvyxadubdpe- 
vos améxawe Thy kepaahy. See also 
Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 876. 
A pointed instrument, ypapetov, was 
used for writing on waxed tablets. 
PolLiv.18; x. 59. Cf. Plut. Humen.1. 


14 In early times a kind of earth, 
called cretula by the Romans, seems 
tohave been axclusivelyused for seals, 
and it continued to be so employed 
after wax had come into vogue. See 
Beckmann’s Hist. of Inventions. The 
Greeks named this material jbros. 
Aristoph. Lystsé. 1199: 


cal py Sar od ras 
w seonpdv0as, rd gph odyt rods pirous 
dvogmdoat. 


The double meaning of the word ft- 
wos gave occasion to the witty an- 
swer of Lais, recorded by Athen. xiii. 
p- 585: xpbs Aaida rhy Kopiw6lay 
éparrhs &mroc¢pdyiope wéuyas éxé- 
Aeve wapaylverOa:. 7) 3, od Sévauat, 
elwe, wnAds dori. See Poll. x. 59. 
The document to be sealed was tied 
round by a thread, Afvyor; or perhaps 
it was pierced on the open side, and 
the thread drawn through. See Paul. 
Sent. xxv.6. Thematerial fortheseal 
was then put onthe endsofthisthread. 
part under the knot, part upon it, and 
then stamped. See Lucian, A/azr- 
and, 21: Berdyny wupdcas th bxd 
why oppayita pépos rot Knpod S:a- 
rheoy dijpe nal pera Thy dodyre- 
ow TH BeAdyp addts érixridvas Toy 
anpov, réy Te xdéro bed rg Alyp Kal 
toy abrhy rhr oppayita txorra, 
bqdles covexdAda. ; 
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for one of the sofas. A gleam of moonlight shone through 
the open door; and he hastily seized something that lay 
in the folds of the drapery; and then, as quickly and 
softly vanished, his gestures denoting the prize to be one 
on which he set a high value. 


When morning dawned on the house of the deceased, 
it found the inmates already busy with preparations for the 
burial. An earthen vessel, filled with water, stood before 
the door, to signify to the passenger that it was a house 
of mourning.'"® Within, the women were occupied in 
anointing and laying out the corpse. Cleobule, inexpe- 
rienced, and woe-begone like an orphan child, had begged 
the aid of Sophilos; who, even without solicitation, would 
have undertaken to conduct the funeral. She had always 
looked on Polycles in the light of an affectionate uncle, 
who had indulged her every wish; and now she wept fo1 
him as for a parent; while she applied herself to her 
mournful duties, assisted by her mother, whom she had 
sent for on the previous evening, as her child-like tremors, 
which had been early nourished by nurses’ fairy-tales and 
ghost-stories, rendered solitude in the house of death in- 
supportable. 

Tt was still early, and Sophilos was just debating with 


1’ See Excursus on The Burials ; 

nleo Eurip. Aloestis, 98 : 

auAsy waporbe 8 oby bp& 

IyyAlor ds vomiseras 

xépvep’ dri Poi ray midats. 
Of. Hesych. s. v. Bo-roaxoy: dxére Tis 
awoGdvo: ydorpay mpd rar Oupiy 
ériéecay, €& AAns olxias dAauBd- 
ovres Kal xAnputyres Sdaros. 


4 The fear of apparitions and of 
being alone in the dark is occasionally 
mentioned See the story of Demo- 
eritus, quoted in the Excursuson The 
Burials; and Plant. Mostell.ii. 2, 76. 
These fears were fostered by a multi- 








tude of terrifying stories, of which 
several survive. A ghost-story that 
may becompared tothatof theMarble 


{ Guest occurs in Dio Ohrysost. Or. 
| xxxi. p. 618 : reAeurfoavros 3t xpay- 


pa xdvrov dyonréraroy Ka docBé- 
oraroy éxole. toy yao kvSoidera 
abrov, roy éoraéra éy don Ti wéAci, 
voxrop duacrlyov. rovyapody etre 
éwd réixns, elre Sapoviov rivds ye- 
Hechcavros alts, mynOels wore éx 
Tijs Bdoews }xorobiycery Sua rf 
pdorey: Kol wrelver roy ByBpa, A 
somewhat similar story may be found 
in Lucian’s P, 
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the women as to the order of the interment, when Soeilas 
also made his appearance, with sorrow in his aspect, but 
exultation in his heart. He had hastened, he said, to 
bring the will which the deceased had deposited in his 
hands; as, perhaps, it might contain some dispositions 
respecting his interment.” He then named the witnesses 
who had been by when he received the will, and whose 
presence would now be necessary at the opening. Cleobule 
was somewhat disconcerted to find the document that was 
to decide her future fate placed in the custody of one to 
whom, whom early childhood, she had entertained feelings 
of aversion. Polycles had never been explicit on this 
head, merely assuring her, in general terms, that she had 
been cared for. And such she now hoped was the case; 
but yet she had rather that anybody else had produced 
the will. Sophilos, on the other hand, did not seem at 


all put out by the circumstance. 


17 That the will was opened im- 
mediately on the testator’s death is 
evident from the fact that it often 
contained dispositions regarding the 
burial. See Notes 25 and 26. Cf. 
Lucian, Wigrin. 30, whence it also 
appears that the opening did not take 
place judicially, as at’ Rome, but in 
private before witnesses. It is true 
that a more public procedure is men- 
tioned in Lucian, Tim. 21: «ad 6 wey 
vexpos éy oxoravg sou ris olkxlas 
xpéneata, tixtp ra yévara xadag 
rh d0dvy crerdyevos xepiudxnros 
Tats yadais. due 88 (xAovroy) of 
dredxicayres dv TH dyopg wepyd- 
vouot kexnvéres. . Eweday 8¢ 1d o7- 
petov apapeby nal +d Alvoy évyrunGf, 
road 4 BéAros dvorxO7, xal dvaxnpuxop 
pov & ads Beoxdrns x.r.A. We 
must not, however, infer from this 
that the practice wasprevalentatany 
early period, for Lucian frequently 
jntroduces much that is quite irrele- 


He praised Sosilas for 


vant to earlier Attic customs. On the 
contrary, we must suppose that the 
will was opened in private, and not 
proved beforea court till afterwards ; 
and this view is borne out by De- 
mosth. in Aphod. ii. p. 887: add’ 
expiiv, éxath rdxysorr érivedrycer 
6 xarhp, eloxaddcayras pdprupas 
ROAAovs wapacnphvacba: KeAcioa. 
Tas Siabhnas, I’, ef tr eydvero dy- 
gurBnricipoy, hy es Te ypdpuere 
vai’ éxayeAGely. The udpropas 
mwoAAods would not have been re- 
quired, if the proceedings had been 
of a jadicial character. Nor can we 
conclude from Demosth 1 Steph. 1. 
p. 1104, that wills were opened in the 
presence of diertetes, for in the case 
there mentioned the matter was al- 
ready a subject of litigation, and a 
copy only of the will could be pro- 
duced. Se» Meier and Schoraann, 
Att, Proc. p. 259. 
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his punctuality, and desired that the witnesses might he 
cited to attend ; but this, the other said, was not necessary, 
as he had already sent them notices to that effect. 

Before long, the three made their appearance. ‘ You 
were present,’ said Sosilas to them, ‘ when Polycles com- 
mitted his last will to my charge?’ They replied in the 
affirmative. ‘ You will be ready then to testify that this 
is the deed which he entrusted to me?’ ‘ The superscrip- 
tion and the seal,’ answered one of them, ‘ are what prove 
its authenticity. All that we can witness to is, that a 
testament was deposited with you—not, that this is the 
identical one in question;™ still there is no ground for 
the contrary assumption, since the seal is untouched, and 
may be recognised as that of Polycles.’ ‘Do you, there- 
fore, satisfy yourself, Cleobule, that I have faithfully dis- 
charged your husband’s behest. Do you acknowledge this 
seal?’ With trembling hand Cleobule took the deed. 
‘An eagle clutching a snake,’ said she; ‘it is the device 
of his signet.’ She next handed the testament to Sophilos, 
who also pronounced it all right. ‘Open it then,’ said 
Sosilas to one of the witnesses, ‘that its contents may be 
known. My sight is bad; do one of you read for me.’ 





* The presence of witnesses at 
the depositing of a will was consi- 
dered necessary for several reasons. 
Firstly, in order that the existence of 
the testament might not be kept 
secret; secondly, that the fact of its 
deposition might be defended against 
any cavils; next, as an additional 
security against forgery ; and lastly, 
to prove that the testator was free 
from any mental infirmity which 
might incapacitate him, by Solon’s 
law, from any testamentary dispo- 
sition of his property. See Note 19, 
infra. The witnesses, however, knew 
nothing of the contents of the will, 
and therefore could not attest the 


authenticity of the same at its opening. 
Isseus, de Nicostr. her. p. 76: rad ray 
Biarienéveoy of wodAol ob3e Adyouss 
Tois wapaywouevos 8,7: SiarlOevra, 
GAA’ abrod pdvou Tov KaraArwels Bia- 
Ohnas udprupas raploravras. Of. Id. de 
Apollodors her. p. 160. “Wills, how- 
erer, were frequently forged, and 
palmed off as genuine. Aristot. 
Probl. xxix. 3: 8: 7f éviows Sixacry- 
plois rots yévers waAAoy 4 Tats d10- 
Ohras ynpiodyrar; Bri yévous yey 
obn tort xarapedcarba, dAAL Td by 
dropatvery, SiadFjra: 38 woAAa) Wev- 
Seis Hin ekeAdyxOnoay odocm. Of. 
Demosth. in Macart. p. 1051; and 
Lucian, adv. indoct. 19, 
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The string was cut, the document unfolded, and the wit- 
ness read as follows : 

“The testament of Polycles the Peanian. May all 
be well; but should I not recover from this sickness, thus 
do I devise my estate.” I give my wife™ Cleobule, with 
all my fortune, as set down in the accompanying schedule,” 
—save and except all that is herein otherwise disposed,— 
to my friend Sosilas, the son of Philo, to which end I 





* The form in which a will was 
drawn up is well knownto us. We 
have extracts or epitomes of wills in 
Demosth. in Steph. i. p. 1110; i 
Aphobd. i. p. 826. Of much greater 
value, however, are the wills of Plato, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Lycon, and 
Epicurus, which have been preserved 
verbatim by Diogenes Laertius. They 
mostly commence by a kind of title; 
thus Demosth. in Steph. p. 1110: 
Tdde 8é0evo Tlaclor 'Axapveds: or 
as in Diog. Laert. iii, 41: Td5e xaré- 
Arwe TiAdrow wal 3:d0ero, The for- 
mula”Eora: péy ed 18 & common com-~ 
mencement. Diog. Laert. v. 11.:”Eo- 
ras pay ed* dd» 36 rT: cupPalyp, rdde 
8iéGero "ApurroréAns. So %. § 61: 
“Eorat pity eb day 8é 1t cuuBT, Thad 
Siarl{Oenas: and Lycon’s will, #5. § 69, 
commences: Tdde BiarlGencr sept 
Tay Kar’ éuauroy, day ph SurndS thy 
apiworlay rabrny breveyxe’y, Cer- 
tain persons were by a law of Solon 
incapacitated from making a will. 
Demosth. in Steph. ii. p. 1188: 7é 
éavrod S1adéoOeu evar, Srws dy €6éAy, 
hy ph waides Gor yrijoro: Uppeves, dy 
ph poviav 4} yhpws, 4 papudncor, 4 
yécou Svexev, 2 ural xeddnevos, 
f tnd rdv rod xwapayéuoy, } ox’ 
dvdyxns, } bed Beapov nararng- 
Gefs. This can only refer to cases 
in which the mind was enfeebled, 
for bodily infirmity was no impedi- 


ment, Thus in Iseus, ds Apollod. 
her. p. 160: ef ris reAevricey pO&- 
wey Sid0ero. C£. Diog. Laert. iv. 44. 
The document was superscribed with 
the name of thetestator. Demosth. 
in Steph. i. p. 1108: ypaypareioy 
Exawv, eb’ @ yeypdpba, AiaPhrn Ta- 
ofwvos. At the end, curses wers 
often-imprecated against those who 
should act contrary to its dispositions. 
Demosth. Phorm. p. 960: &AA’ évay- 
via TH Siucbhep wal rats de’ éxelyys 
dpals ypapeloaus ixd rod xwarpds 
Axbrets, Siudxers, curoparrets. 


* The Attic laws of inheritance 
are obscure and difficult. Polycles 
and Oleobule are here supposed with- 
out heirs male, while the latter, as 
niece of the testator, would be heir at 
law. There occur instances of a third 
person being designated as spouse as 
well as «vpios of the testator’s widow. 
The cases of Demosthenes’ father, 
Demosth. in Aphod. may be cited, 
and perhaps also that of Pasion. Id. 
in Steph. p. 1110. Cf. Diog. Laert. 
x. 19. 


21 Usually the various goods and 
chattels are enumerated in the will; 
here, however, Plato's will has been 
the model: cxetn 7a yeypappéva, de 
ra rh dvriypapa Anphrpws. Diog. 
Laert. ii, 43. 
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adopt him as my son.™ But should he refuse to marry 
her, then I bequeath to him the five talents lying with 
Pasion, the money-changer; but I then constitute him 
guardian of Cleobule, and he shall give her, with the rest 
of the property, to some husband of his own choosing ; who 
shall take possession of my house. I give and bequeath 
my house on the Olympieion to Theron, the son of Callias ; 
and the lodging-house in the Pirseus to Sophilos, son of 
Philo. To the son of Callipides I bequeath my largest 
silver bowl, and to his wife a pair of gold earrings, and 
two coverlets and two cushions of the best in my posses- 
sion; that I may not seem to have forgotten them.* To 
my physician, Zenothemis, I leave a legacy of one thousand 
drachms, though his skill and attention have deserved still 
more. Let my sepulchre be erected in a fitting spot of 
the garden outside the Melitic gate. Let Theron, toge- 
ther with Sophilos and my relatives, see to it that my 
obsequies and monument be neither unworthy of me, nor 
yet on too sumptuous a scale.*® I expressly prohibit 
Cleobule and the women, as well as the female slaves, from 
cutting off their hair, or otherwise disfiguring themselves.” 
To Demetrius, who has long been free, I remit his ransom, 
and make him a present of five ming, a himation and a 
chiton, in consideration of his faithful services.* Of the 


2 See Iseus, de Aristarch. her. 
p- 268; and Petit. Ley. Att. 579. 


*8 Lycon’s will, ap. Diog. Laert. v. 
72: Alem: 8 rE KarAlvyou wadlp 
Onpiuxrelow (edyos nal rf yurcuel 
abroi potoxur (eiyos, dAordmri8a, 
duplraxoy, weplorpwpa, mporxepd- 
Agia 800 Ta BéAiora TieY KaTadel- 
wopdveey, 


4 [bid.: Tynodte 8 Kal rods 
arpods Macl@euw nal Medlay, &ti- 
ous Byras Kal 31a rhy éxpéAcay thy 
wepl dud xal rhy réxvny wa yel(ovos 
¥o% rasijs, 


*5 Theophrastus’ will, sdid. v. 58: 
Odor 8¢ Kad fjpas, Srov dy dong pd- 
Mora dpudérroy elvas Tod Khrov, 1n- 
Sty weplepyor wep) rhy taphy, pire 
wept Td pynpeiov wolodpyras, 


36 Lycon’s will, thid. v.70: wep) 38 
THs éxpopas wal Kaboews exipeAndh- 
Twoay BovAwy wal KadAtyos pera 
Tay curhOuy, Sxos phy’ daveredGepos 
vyérnras phre xeplepyos. 


7 See Excursus on The Burials. 


 Diog. Laert. v. 72: Anuntple 
by drevOdpy adda Byri adbinus Te 
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slaves, I hereby manumit® Parmeno, and Chares,® with 
his child; but Carion and Donax must work for four years 
in the garden, and shall then be made free, if they shall 
have conducted themselves well during that period.” 
Manto shall be free immediately on Cleobule’s marriage,** 
and shall also receive three mine. Of the children of my 
slaves none are to be sold, but are to be kept in the house 
till they are grown up, and then set free.* Syrus, however, 
shall be sold. Sophilos, Theron, and Callipides will dis- 
charge the duties of executors. This testament is placed 
in the keeping of Sosilas. Witnesses: Lysimachos, son 





Atvrpa kal SlSups wévre ports, wal | nal KadAlay wapapevayras try rér- 

iudrior nal xir@va* Wa woAAd we- | rapa dy rg fpep Kal cuvepyacaud- 

woynnas per’ duov, Blow eboxhpova | vous Kal dvapaprirous -yevoudvous 

ty. dpinu: dAevbépous. So also Id. vy. 78: 

kal ’Aydbava v0 rn xapopelvarra 

2 The manumission of slaves, and | &petoGa: dreifeoor. 

of their children, occurs very fre- 

quently in wills. So in Aristotle's 33 Aristotle’s will. Diog. Laert. 

will, Diog. Laert. v. 16. Also a | v. 15: Tdxava dt eredGepor elvaus, 

female slave is sometimes assigned | Sray i) wats éxB007. 

toafreedman. ThusinLycon’s will: 

SiBeps 8t Kal Zipp drcviépy Srri #3 This humane disposition is alsa 

rérrapes uvas, Kal thy Myvo3dépay | made by Anstotle. 10.: ph wodeip 

5(Sarus. 3 tay radloy undéva TGy pe Oepa- 

mevéytor, GAAA Xp7cbas abrots* Bras 

& ey HAuke yévorras, crcibepa apei- 

yo. ker’ &ftoy, 


% Theophrastus’ will. Diog. Laert, 
v. 55: EvBwy 8 droddcGa. 


*® The assertion of Limburg 
Brower, Hist. de la Civilisation des 
Grecs, i.p.254,thatslavesm ght not 
have the same names as freemen, is 
utterly unfounded. Inthe above- 
mentioned wills a host of the mot 
distinguishednamesarenentioned 
as being those of slaves; for instance, 
Dionysios, Philo, Cimon, Callias, De- 
metrios, Crito, Chares, Euphranor, 
Agathon, Nicias, &c. Had not this 
been the case, the law (Gell. ix. 2), 
that no slave might bear the names 
Harmodius or Aristogeiton, would 
have been superfluous. 


%3 In Theophrastus’ will we have: 
"Emiuedgral 3¢ torecay tay dy tH 
Siabhxn yeypappéver “lerxrapxos, Ny- 
Achs, Sxpdrev, kr.A. Diog. Laert. 
vy. 6U. These éximeAnral, or execu- 
tors, are not quite identical with the 
éxitpéro: in Aristotle’s or Plato's 
wills, for the latter took also the 
office of guardians. See Meier and 
Schémann, Att. Proc. p. 446. 


ae 


"1 Diog. Laert. v. 55: Mdvny 8% 
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of Strato; Hegesias, of Hegio: and Hipparchos, of Cal 
lippos.” 

ee deathlike stillness reigned among the audience when 
the reader had concluded. At the first words Cleobule 
had turned pale, and sunk back on a settle half-fainting, 
while her mother, who was crying, supported her. Sophilos 
placed his hand on his lips, and was lost in thought: the 
witnesses mutely surveyed thescene. Sosilas alone seemed 
perfectly composed. ‘Take courage,’ said he, approaching 
Cleobule ; ‘ fear not that I will lay claim to the happiness 
that Polycles intended forme. I myself too am astonished, 
and could easily be dazzled by the tempting prize: but I 
am too old to dream of wedding a young bride. Willingly 
do I resign the rich inheritance, and shall select for you a 
husband more suitable in age.’ 

Cleobule turned away with ashudder. Sosilas grasped 
the will, saying, ‘Nothing more is now wanting but the 
attestation of the witnesses, that such was the tenor of 
the will, when opened.’®* The witnesses accordingly set 
their seals to the writing. ‘It is not the only testament 
that Polycles has left,’ remarked one of them. ‘How? 
What ?’ exclaimed Sosilas, turning’ pale; ‘ nothing is said 
here about the existence of another will.’ ‘I don’t rightly 
understand it,’ replied the witness; but two days after 
you received this, Polycles called me and four others in as 
witnesses, on his depositing another document—doubtless 
a duplicate of this—in the hands of Menecles, to whose 
house he had caused himself to be conveyed.’ 

The effects of this disclosure on those present were, 
as might have been expected, extremely various. Sosilas 
stood like one utterly undone; a faint ray of hope glim- 
mered in the bosom of Cleobule; Sophilos eyed narrowly 
the countenance of the forger, who quailed before his 
glance; and the witnesses looked doubtingly at one an- 


* The passage from Demosthenes | witnesses, after opening the will, set 
quoted in Note 17 shows that the | their seals to it. 
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otner. Sosilas at length broke the silence. ‘ This will, 
said he with some vehemence, ‘is genuine; and even sup- 
posing that there is another authentic one in existence, its 
contents will of course be the same.’ ‘ Why! it is indeed 
hardly to be supposed,’ rejoined Sophilos, ‘ that Polycles 
would have changed his mind in two days: but we must 
invite Menecles to produce the copy in his custody, with- 
out loss of time.’ A slave here entered, and whispered a 
message in his ear. ‘The very thing!’ he cried. ‘ Mene- 
cles is not less punctual than you. Two of his witnesses 
have already arrived, in obedience to his summons; and 
he will therefore shortly be here in person.’ The men 
now entered. Sosilas walked up and down the room, and 
gradually recovered his composure. Even should his plans 
be unpleasantly disturbed by the contents of the second 
will, still a wide field would be open for litigation, in which 
he had an even chance of coming off victor. Menecles 
soon arrived with the other two witnesses, and delivered 
the will. The superscription and seal were found to be 
correct, and its contents tallied with those of the first, 
word for word, with the exception of the two names, which 
were interchanged. At the end was a postscript, to the 
effect that an exactly similar testament was deposited 
with Sosilas the Pirsan.*’ 


#? This custom of depositing seve- 
ral copies of a will in the hands of 
different persons seems to have been 
very common. In Demosth. in Steph. 
ii. p. 1187, where we read: diabyKay 
obdels xéxore byriypata émorhoraro: 
GAARA ovyypapay pey, Tra eldGo1 Kal 
Bh wapaBalyoot, Siabnndy St of. tod- 
Tou yap Gvexa nararelrovorr of S.ari- 
Cduevor, Iva pndels eldp, & dtarlGerrai, 
all that is meant is that no open 
copies were given, whence the con 
tents ofa man’s will might be divulged 
in his lifetime. This agrees with 
Tewus, de Apolod. Her. p. 160, But 


several copies might be left for addi- 
tional security. Arcesilaos took this 
precaution. In a letter to Thauma- 
sias, in which he commits a copy to 
his keeping, we read, xetwras 5¢ *AD4- 
ypow abra: wapd rick Tay yropluor, 
wal dy ‘Eperpig xap’ ’Audixptrye. 
Diog. Laert. iv. 44. So Theophras- 
tus had deposited three copies. See 
his will in Diog. Laert. v. 57: af S:2- 
OFjnu neivra: dyriypapa rE Ceoppd- 
orou Sacrvale ceornmacnéva pla 
pe, x.r.A. The witnesses might, or 
might not, be the same; thus in 
Theophrastus’ second will we have 
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The reading of this caused a violent scene, and plenty 
of abuse and recrimination followed on both sides. Sosilas 
pronounced it a forgery, and went off declaring that he 
would make good his claims before a court of law. 


The morning of the funeral had arrived ; and, before 
daybreak, a crowd of mourners, and of others actuated 
merely by motives of curiosity, had collected in and around 
the house, either to attach themselves to the procession, 
or merely to be spectators of the pageant. Even the day 
before, whilst the corpse lay in state, the door was crowded 
by persons who in the course of their lives had never be- 
fore crossed its threshold. Several too had evinced much 
celerity in putting on mourning, being very anxious to 
establish their claims to a distant relationship with the 
defunct, when they learnt the property was in dispute, and 
there seemed a prospect of good fishing in the troubled 
waters.®* 

Charicles, however, did not present himself within ; 
although perhaps the house possessed greater attractions 
for him than for any of the others. The impression his 
late unexpected appearance made on Cleobule had not 
escaped him, and he held it improper to disturb her duties 
to the departed by a second visit. Still he could not omit 
accompanying the funeral procession to the place of inter- 
ment; and in fact Sophilos, who somehow felt a great 
liking for the youth, had himself invited him to be pre- 
sent. The old gentleman had paid him several visits, and, 
in @ significant manner, had described how much Cleobule 
was imperilled by the will, which he was convinced was a 
forgery. Charicles was perhaps more disquieted at this 
than even Sophilos himself. Whichever way the matter 
might be decided, it would of course make no difference 





udprupes of abrol, but for the third | Her. p. 123. 
will others are selected. Cf. Lysias, 
in Diogit. p. 864; Isesus, de Phifoct. * See Aristoph. Equites, 864. 
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to him personally; for, in case a fraud were detected, the 
lady would become the wife of Sophilos; and, as regarded 
himself, he had made up his mind, that, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, it would never befit one of 
his years and condition to marry a widow of such large 
property :*° he was, nevertheless, pained to think that such 
a fascinating creature might fall into the power of one 
who, to judge from all accounts, must be utterly unworthy 
of her. He had caught only a hasty glimpse of Sosilas at 
Polycles’ house, and therefore was the more inclined to 
attend the funeral, where he would be sure to obtain a 
good view of him;—impelled by these reasons, he had 
repaired to the house of woe at an early hour, but forbore 
to enter, waiting outside in order to attach himself to 
Sophilos, as soon as he should come out. 

The first ray of the morning sun had not as yet beamed 
forth, when the procession began to move. In front, the 
plaintive tones of the flutes resounded in Carian mode; 
next followed the friends of the deceased, and any others 
of the male sex who wished to join the train. Behind 
these came freedmen,® bearing the bed, on which lay the 
corpse, as if asleep, wearing a white robe and garland. 
The magnificent purple pall was half hidden by number- 
less chaplets and tenis :*! beside it walked slaves bearing 
vessels of ointment, and other needful accessories. Behind 
the bier followed the women, and among them Cleobule, 
led by her mother. Never, perhaps, had she appeared 


* So Plutarch, Amaz. 2, says, with 
regard tos somewhat similar case: 
Mapaddétov 8 rot mpdyparos adroit 
payevtos, } Te whrnp bpewoaro rd 
Bdpos rod olxov nal roy Byxos, os 
ob xara Tov épaorhy. See Excursus 
on The Women. 


This supposition is the most 
natural one in the absence of rela- 
tions. See Excursus on The Burials, 


4! The passage of Alciphron, Hpist 
i. 86, quoted in the Excursuson 7% 
Burials, need not lead us to suppose 
that the bier of young persons only 
was thus crowned. Plutarch, Philop. 
21, speaking of Philopmmen’s burial, 
says: Abrhy 8 rh» d8piay bab xAd- 
Govs rary xa orepdywry pédus 
épwpndrny exduler 5 rod orpariryot 
Tey AxaSry wats, TloAdBiws, 
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more beautiful; never was it more manifest that the fresh 
vermilion which tinged her delicate cheeks was no deceit- 
ful work of the cosmetic pencil.“ 





42 There can be no doubt that 
painting was almost, universal among 
the Grecian women. The reason of 
this may have been that the olnoup- 
ely, oxraroapeto bat, and the de) Kab7- 
oOai of the girls and women robbed 
them of their natural freshn.ss and 
tolour, which they thus endeavoured 
to imitate. Thus Ischomachos coun- 
selled his young wife to take exer- 
cise, that she might do without the 
rouge which she was accustomed 
constantly to use. Xenoph. Con. 
10, 10: ovveBotaAevoy abrz, uh B8ov- 
Audis kel rabjcba, Cf Stob. Ziv. 
lxxiv. 61: El yap pndéy ri dxvijou 
abrhy ral rep) yupvactas tyew dva- 
welcais, éyravda eBpos dy nal, ob 
wdAct éreupotmer, tay «dopoy TE 
odépart Tod pey yap Syalvew od- 
Bey Euovye Sorel BAAO tt weplOnua 
wal wepiddpaoy xpetrrov, Tidppw 3 
dy e¥n wal rod SenOjva york byal- 
youca Ka) Winvblov, nal bx’ opbarug 
broypapiis, eal kAAou ypaparos Cw- 
ypapotrros Kal adpariCovros ras 
Bes. While the women were en- 
gaged in their ordinary domestic avo- 
cations, paint may have been partially 
disused, but it wasresumed when they 
were going out, or wished to be spe- 
cially attractive. Soin Lysias,de Cade 
Eratosth. p. 15, the woman retouches 
hercomplexion when she goes to meet 
her paramour, and the next morning 
her husband observes, ote 3é por 
7) xpdcumoy epiprdidoba, See Ly- 
sistrata, 149; cf. Eccl. 878; Flut. 
1064; and Plutarch, dlcid. 39. The 
pigments employed were WutOioy, t,6. 
cerussa, or white lead, &yxovca or 
Fyxovea, xaiddpws, ouxduivoy, and 
tixos, which lastch efly supplied the 


red tint; all the red colours were de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom. $3. 
xos is not mentioned in earlier times; 
&yxouc'a occurs most frequently. Xe- 
noph. Cicon. 1U, 2: "Eye tolvuy, &pn, 
3éy wore abrhy, & 2, évrerpippé- 
NV, TOAAG pey WipvOly, Seos Aev 
Korépa rt Boxoln elvar, } qv, worAG 
3t dyxotop, Sxws epubporépa dal- 
vorro Tis aAndelas x.r.A. Cf. Ly- 
sistr. 48; Hool. 929: and & fragment 
of Alexis in Athen. xiii. p. 568: 


aupBéinx «lvoe péAaiway* xcaréwAace 
Ycpvbley. 

Aeuxéxpus Alav th dores waddpar’ ivrpi- 
Bera. 


See Ktymol. M. dippv0idcbu, The 
folly and repulsiveness of the practice 
are well pictured by Ischomachos, 
Xen. Gicon. 10, 8: Ald axdra: ab- 
Tat Tous pey two wws Sévawr’ by 
dveteAdyxrws etaxaray, ovydyras 32 
ded dydynn dAloxerOat, dy dxixei- 
péow eianaray aAAfAaus, *H yap 
d& ebvijs GNloxnovra: ekanorduevos 
mply wapackevdcarbat, } ted [8pa- 
tos aadyxovra:, } bed Baxptwy Ba- 
caviCovrat, } dwd AouTpod dAndwias 
katrwxredOncay. So also an amusing 
fragment of Eubulos, ap. Athen. 
xili. p. 657: 
Ma Av’, obxi wepimemAacpdvas Yipvblos, 
ote” Gowep duets cvxapive ras yvdOous 
Kexpirdvar. nay éfinre roi Odpovs, 
aT Tay piv bbbaduaev Ddpopsdar dva 
pdovor péravos, tx 88 riby ydbwy ispies 
xi tov rpdymAov dAoka purrody roret, 
éxt Te spocwre 8’ ai tpixes hopodpevar 
elace moAsois, dvdrAew Wipvlov, 
The eyebrows were painted with a 
dark colour, called udaar or ko Bodos. 
Alexis, ap. Athen. xiii. p, 568: 


ras ddpis wvupfidg dyer ° 
pets Tes* Cwypagoiew 
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The procession soon approached the garden, in the 
sentre of which the funeral pyre had been erected. The 
bier having been lifted upon it, unguent vessels and other 
articles were thrown in, and a blazing pine-link was then 
applied to the pile, which being constructed of the most 
inflammable materials, took light at once, and the con- 
suming flame shot high aloft, amid the loud lamentations 
and sobs of those present. Sincere tears of deepest sor- 
row were shed by Cleobule. With tottering step she 
approached the blazing pile, to throw into it a vessel of 
ointment, as a last libation of love; when, in her distrac- 
tion, a sudden draught of air drove the flame towards her 
without her being conscious of the danger. ‘ For heaven’s 
sake!’ screamed several voices, and Charicles, reckless of 
everything, darted ahead of all the rest, and with his hands 
smothered the flame, which had already caught the border 
of her robe; he then led the trembling Cleobule to her 
mother, who was hastening towards her.“ 

A part only of the escort tarried till the ashes were 
collected, and all the rites duly discharged. Of this num- 
ber was Charicles. But when the bones had been con- 
signed to the ground, and the women had bidden farewell 
to the new-made grave, he also, with Sophilos, wended his 
way back towurds the city. The possible consequences of the 
unhappy will formed the topic of conversation. Charicles 


It was also called orlupus. Poll. v. | avase-painting ofa femaleinasitting 
101: kal re dxoypdupera ral # | posture occupied in rouging with a 
oripprs wap’ “Is éy 'Oupdan brush. This is copied in Béttiger’s 
cache plhewer evoaur descroyiton. | Sie stormed with the fager. 
Instances occur of men painting, so 

Demetrios Phalereus, mentioned by ‘s After Terent. Andr. i. 1, 102: 
Duris,ap. Athen xii.p.542. Ischoma- | In ignem impostta est: fletur. Interea hao 
chostooaskshis wife if she would pre- meee 
fer him painted. Kenoph. Econ. 10, 5. 
The passage howeverisevidentlycor- | Satis cum periclo: ibi tum exanimatus 
rupt, sincedvdpelxeAoy was never used. Pamphilus 

for painting the eyes. We should an 
probably read ular # dvdpeucday. | a aoumit, mediam mulierem complectitur, 
Tx Tischbein’s Engravings, ii. 58, is eto, 
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could not conceal how very different an impression Susilar 
had made upon him from what he had expected. To-day 
the man had looked so unassuming and devout, and withal 
so venerable, that he had well nigh dropped his suspicions. 
‘Who ever would believe,’ said he, ‘ that beneath this ex- 
terior lurked such knavery?’ ‘ You will meet with plenty 
more such,’ answered Sophilos, ‘who go about with the 
aspect of lambs, but within are the most poisonous scor 
pions ; it is just these that are most dangerous of all.’ 
At the city-gate they separated. A strange slave 
had followed them at a distance all the way. He now 
stood still for a moment, apparently undetermined which 
of the two he should pursue. ‘ Youth is more liberal,’ 
said he half aloud, after reflecting a moment, ‘ especially 
when in love.’ With this he struck into the path Cha- 
ricles had taken, and which led through a narrow lonely 
lane, between two garden-walls; here he redoubled his 
pace, and soon overtook Charicles. ‘ Who art thou ?’ asked 
the youth, retreating back a step. ‘A slave, as you see,’ 
was the reply, ‘and one who may be of service to you. 
You seem interested in Cleobule’s fate, eh?’ ‘ What 
business is that of yours?’ retorted Charicles; but his 
blush was more than a sufficient answer for the slave. ‘It 
is not indifferent to you,’ he proceeded, ‘ whether Sophilos 
or Sosilas be the heir.’ ‘Very possibly; but wherefore 
these enquiries ? what is this to you, sirrah?’ ‘ More than 
you think,’ rejoined the slave. ‘What shall be my re- 
ward if I hand you the proof that one of the two wills is 
a forgery?’ ‘You! a miserable slave!’ exclaimed the 
youth, astonished. ‘The slave is often acquainted with 
his master’s most secret. dealings,’ answered the other. 
‘Come now, what’s to be my reward?’ ‘ Freedom, which 
is your rightful due for the discovery of such a crime.’ 


“ Hermipp. Fragm. Com. p. 381. | that when a mere private right was 
Mein. violated, freedom was publicly given 
“ It is not here intended to assert | as a ufurpa to the slave who in- 
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‘Good,’ replied the sluve, ‘but the freedman must have 
the means wherewith to live.’ ‘ That also shall you have; 
five mins are yours, if you speak the truth.’ ‘Thy name 
is Charicles,’ said the slave; ‘no one hears your promise, 
but Pll trust you. My master is Sosilas, and they call me 
Molon.’ He opened a small bag, and pulled something 
out of it with a mysterious air. ‘See, here is the signet,’ 
said he, ‘ with which the forged will was sealed.’ He took 
some wax, wetted it, and impressed the seal thereon. 
‘That is the device of Polycles, an eagle clawing a snake; 
you will be the eagle.’ He related how he had witnessed 
the forgery through a crack in the door; how a rustling 
he had made was near betraying him; and how Sosilas, in 
his haste to bundle up the things, had unwittingly let the 
false stamp drop on the coverlet. ‘Now then,’ said he, 
‘haven’t I kept my word ?’ ‘By the gods! and so will I,’ 
cried Charicles, almost beside himself with wonder and joy. 
‘ Not five—no—ten ming shalt thou have. And now to 
Sophilos with all speed.’ ‘No!’ said the slave, ‘I trust to 
you. Do you go by yourself, and have me called when 
you have need of me.’ 


formed, but the manumission might | PE. Optumum atque eequiseimum oras: 
be otherwise effected. See Excursus S00COS, am 
Tibi dabo, EP. Quid deinde porro? PE. Li 
on The Slaves. bertatem. EP. At postea? 
Novo liberto opus est, quod pappet. PR 
After Plaut. pid. v. 2, 60: Dabitor: praabebo cibum. 
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THE DIONYSIA. 


MONG the festivals which Athens celebrated annually, 
or at greater intervals,—either in honour of the goda, 
for the renown and credit of the state, or for the amuse- 
ment of its burghers—there were doubtless several that 
laid claim to a greater share of political importance, or 
a deeper religious significancy, than the rest, as, for ex- 
ample, the Panathensza and the Eleusinia. But the last- 
mentioned object— pleasure—was attained most eminently 
by that feast at which the giver of joy and jollity, Dio 
nysos himself, was worshipped. Almost might it be said, 
that the original intention of the festival,—to thank the 
god for the noblest gift brought by the returning seasons, 
—had been lost sight of in the tumult of passion and 
unbridled mirth. On these days all sobriety or serious 
occupation was banished, and the people, one and all, 
embraced with open arms the myrmidons of the god, 
Methe and Comos, resigning themselves all too willingly 
to their sway. To have their fill of enjoyment, with pub- 
lic spectacle and carouse, and to revel self-oblivious in a 
transport of delight—such was the all-absorbing desire 
of young and old, the common goal to which all pressed 
forward; nay, even the most sober-minded, bidding adieu 

to the stringency of habit, followed the maxim: 

Ne’er blush with drink to spice the feast’s gay hour, 
And reeling own the mighty wine-god’s power. 

The feast of the city-Dionysia,' which was celebrated 


? At the Dionysia the most un- | extenuation: wfvew 32 els udbny ore 
bridled merriment and drunkenness | 4AAo@f wou apéwe, xAhy ey rails 
were the order of the day, and were | rod roy olvoy Séyros Geod doprais. 
held quite blameless. Nor was this | Leg. vi. p. 775. Indeed, it was con- 
ihe case at Athens only: see Plato, | sidered as an act of gratitude due 
Leg.i. p.687. Hesays elsewhere,in | to the giver of the grape, and under 
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ut the beginning of spring, with the greatest splendour 
and festivities, was most popular of all. Not only did it 
attract the inhabitants of Attica;? but a vast number of 
strangers, eager for spectacles and diversion, streamed 
into Athens on these anniversaries to share in the fun and 
frolic. 

The first anniversary of this festival, since Charicles 
had returned to Athens, had now arrived. The milder 
days of spring had set in early;° the winterly rest and 
stillness of the port had yielded to new life and animation ; 
sraft were beginning to run in from the neighbouring ports 
and islands; and the merchants were fitting out their ships 
pn any venture that promised a lucrative return. Innu- 
merable guests had poured to the scene of the festival 
from all the regions of Greece;> every house was kept 





Ptolemy Dionysios it was thought a 
erime to remain sober; so at least 
says Lucian, de Calumn. 16: wap 
Urodcualy +h Luoviow emndrndérre 
dyéverd ris, bs B:éBare Toy DAaro- 
vucdy Anphrpiov, Sri Sap te xlve 
kal pdévos tT&v kAAwy yuvaneia obK 
evedtoaro éy rots Arovuclas., xat ef 
ye ph Kanes tobev Exod re xdv- 
rev Spéyrev nal AaBdy Tapayril- 
Biov acupBdrrcé re wal xporwpxt- 
caro, &roAdAe by. 


2 Country folks naturally resorted 
to the city-Dionysia, though more 
rarely in early times. Isocrates, Areop. 
p- 208, says that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Attica were so comfortably off 
in their farms, (Sore) woAAobs tov 
wokiray pnd’ els ras lopras els ory 
xaraBalvev, BAA’ alpeiobar pévew 
éxi rots i8lots &yalots paAAoy 4 Tey 
nowdy &roAdavery. 


3 By spring is here meant the 
milder season of the year generally. 
In Attica this may be supposed usu- 
ally tohavesetin some time in March; 


though occasionally cold weather 
might return. Plutarch, Demeir. 12: 
TH 8 juépg GF Te Atovicia éylvero, 
Thy woprhy xarévvcay lorxupay axd- 
you yevoudvey wap’ Spay nal xdxvns 
Babelas xecotons fis ob pdroy d&urd- 
Aous xal cunas a&wdoas &xdxavoce rd 
Woxos, AAA kal rot alrov toy wAei- 
oroy rarépbeper dv xAdp, 


‘ Navigation was suspended dur- 
ing the winter. Hesiod, Opp. 619. 
The time of the city-Dionysia was the 
period when the sea was again con- 
sidered navigable. Theophr. Char. 3: 
Thy Odrarray te Aiovuclay wAGipnor 


elva. 


5 The Dionysia and other festivals 
were Visited byavery great concourse 
of strangers. Xenoph. 1, 11: éxt 3 
vTobrey trarra of pay Wiera: tpxor- 
ra xal els xéAes, &s dv BotAwrra, 
Geapdror fvexa Kal els ras xowds 
saspytpas. Asschin. én Ctesiph. p. 
428: Krnowper dt (avaxnpirrey re- 
Acta) dy rE Oedtpy...ovde exxAnowa- 
CSyrov "AOnyalor, aAAk rpayeyddr 
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open for the reception of distant friends; every tavern 
was too small to accommodate its crowd of visitors. Many 
had even erected booths in the streets and public places, 
intending to turn the festival to profit; for, besides the 
sight-seers and pleasure-hunters, a mass of the lower classes 
had come, in the hopes of picking up something among 
such @ confluence of idlers. Retail-dealers® of all descrip- 
tions had arrived; pimps, with their bevies of Corinthian 
beauties ; jugglers, and strolling mountebanks, laden with 
the apparatus of their art, and the decorations of their 
booths ;7 all were ready to devote their utmost exertions 
to the amusement of the public, and the replenishment of 
their own purses. 

Charicles was one of the few who could not be allured 
into the universal tone of enjoyment. Since the death of 
Polycles more than four months had passed, and these had 
been to him a period of disquiet and of painful irresolution. 
Cleobule’s affairs had taken a most happy turn. In ad- 
dition to the slave’s statement, and the production of the 
forged signet, another decisive proof had been obtained. 
With his usual circumspection and prudence, Polycles had, 
during his stay at Aidepsos, deposited a third copy of the 
will in the hands of a respectable man there. Of course 


ayor(ondvwr Kayer, 008 dvayrloy 
rou Sfpov, GAA’ évarrloy ray “EAAF- 
vey: and again, i, p. 434: of 3¢ dvy- 
yopetorra éréxioy axdyrwy roy ‘EA- 
Afvev. So Demosth. in Mid. p. 584, 
speaking of the insult offered him by 
Meidias in the theatre, says, juaprn- 
néra doedyas & wanpyipa, pdpre- 
pas ris OBpews tis adrod wreronpéd- 
voy ob pévoy duas, dAAG Kal rods 
éxSnpotryras drayras tay ‘EXAhvav, 


* See Excursus on The Markets 
and Commerce. 


* The Gavparomool, or wandering 
jugglers, are muntioned by Pln- 


tarch, de Facie in Orbe Luna, 8: 
Oquuaroroiod Tivos drocKevhy Kal 
wvAalay keravetirdpevot nal wapér- 
koyres. They naturally frequented 
publicfestivals. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
viil. p. 278, speaking of the Isthmian 
games, says, TOAAGY St Oavparonoicer 
Oabpara émBexvivrev, wodAa@y 8a 
Teparoondnwy Téoara Kowdrtor. The 
Syracusan in Xenophon’s Symposium 
had unquestionably come to Athens 
on account of the Panathenza. 


* Such caution was necessary. 
Diog. Laert. iv. 48: rpeis re 3:abh- 
kas woinoduevos ero rhy pav dp 
"Eperpla wach 'Audleovrov, rhy Be 
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this also testified against Sosilas, and the forgery he had 
committed was now so manifest, that he might congratu- 
late himself on the magnanimity of Sophilos in not pro- 
ceeding against him. Charicles had therefore no further 
cause for alarm about the fate of Cleobule ; but he became 
the more anxious and uncertain respecting his own destiny, 
particularly as Sophilos delayed his marriage, and had let 
fall some expressions which seemed to indicate that he had 
no intention of ever celebrating it; nay, he even hinted 
that he designed his young friend, whom he treated almost 
like a son, for the bridegroom of the wealthy widow. This 
it was that rendered our hero so uneasy. 

The heart of Charicles leaned, it is true, towards 
Cleobule, and it pained him to fancy the possibility of 
her being the bride of another; but Phorion’s warning, 
not to become dependent on a rich wife, resounded loudly 
in his ears; and he was the more alive to the truth of 
his sage monitor’s advice, from his own innate love of 
freedom and independence. His humble patrimony almost 
vanished in comparison with the dowry which Cleobule 
would bring her future husband, and her property, not 
his, would be the basis of the establishment. ‘No!’ he had 
mentally ejaculated, ‘ “ Look out for a wife befitting you,” 
says the proverb,° as Ctesiphon, not without reason, lately 
reminded me: never will I sacrifice to inclination the 
position that a free man ought to enjoy.’ And thus he 
fancied that by dint of calm reason he had vanquished the 
passion that filled his bosom: when, on the day preceding 
the festival, Sophilos came to him, as he often did, with 
looks of the sincerest friendship. ‘I have a weighty busi- 
ness to discuss with you, Charicles,’ said he, after the first 
salutations, ‘ and I wish, in the celebration of the festival, 
to be one care lighter. The will of Polycles makes it 


A@hypo: xapa twas tiv lr, * rny xara gavroy Aa. Plutarch, 
rhy 8% rolrny detorearer els olcoy, | de Hduo. Puer. 19. See Excursus on 
aT .A, The Women. 
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imperative on me to give away Cleobule in marriage, and 
I have already delayed doing so almost too long. Two 
fathers have been suing for her on behalf of their sons, 
but neither of them is to my taste, and > © What, are 
you not going to wed her yourself then?’ hastily inter- 
posed Charicles. ‘What would you think of me?’ replied 
Sophilos. ‘I’m the wrong side of fifty; brisk and hearty 
to be sure; my eye is still undimmed, my limbs robust 
and active; and though this hair be grey, yet the intel- 
lect is unenfeebled by age ;!° but, notwithstanding, do you 
suppose that, at my time of life, I am going to undertake 
the cares of a husband and a father, and embitter my 
days with a thousand anxieties?!! JI have had my share 
of them, and am resolved to pass the remainder of my life 
in peace.’ ‘ But can you resist the temptation of so rich 
a dower?’ enquired Charicles. ‘What do I want with 
riches ?’ said Sophilos gravely. ‘ Have not I more already 
than I want, and does not my property nearly equal that 
which was left by Polycles? But for whom should I pile 
up riches? My sons fell in the wars against Philip—one 
son I still might have, if—but why advert now to that 
painful subject ? Enough | for Cleobule’s sake I will never 
put forward any claim to the property; the second time 
she shall not be wedded to an old man. The choice of 
her husband rests with me; but it were better that she 
should have one of her own choosing, and, if I err not, 
you are the man.’ ‘TI?’ cried Charicles in confusion, while 
the blood mounted to his cheeks; ‘ Cleobule choose me ?’ 
The thought of being so near happiness, that he had only 
to stretch out his hand to obtain it, had such a powerful 
effect on Charicles, that he had to call to mind all the 
objections with which calm reflection had combated his 
wishes, in order not to prove a deserter of his principles. 





10 ‘The words of Periplectomenes, " The reason given by Periplec- 
and theremark of Palestrio. Plaut. | tomenes for not wishing to marry. 
Mi, iii. 1, 85. Lbid. v, 126. 
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‘[ thank you, he replied at length in a collected tone, 
‘for the twofold happiness you design for me; but this 
marriage would be unsuited to my circumstances.’ ‘ Un- 
suited ?* repeated Sophilos in amazement. ‘A young and 
blooming bride, and good and well-mannered withal, with 
such a property too, and not suit? Or is it because she 
is a widow that you hesitate? Fool that you must be! 
call her a bride rather, a bride of sixteen, whose bride- 
groom never escorted her to the thalamos, for he was 
a dying man from the very hour of the marriage-feast. 
Search Athens through, and you will not find a damsel 
who could with more confidence enter the grotto of Pan 
at Ephesos, where, as they say, the god takes terrible 
vengeance on the conscious delinquent.’!? ‘ Not for that,’ 


12 Achill. Tat. viii. 6, relates that | in antiquity as in the middle ages. 
pure virgins only might enter this | The earliest instance of the kind oc- 
grotto, which Pan had dedicated to | curs, Sophocl. Aniig. 264, where the 
Artemis, and wherein he had hung | guards over the corpse of Polyneices 
up his pipe. Hence, any damsel sus- | assert their mnocence: 

pected of incontinence was made to | guer 8 grotuon xat pddpous alpery yepoiy 
enter it, and the doors were closed; ate 2 9 sate ak chap onary ngs 

if she was innocent, the clear tones of re Spavat, whre Tw s 

the flute were heard, the doors flew | 7° "P@v#a RovAcioasrt, prjr’ elpyaoudry, 
open of themselves, and the maiden | This of course does not refer to tor- 
came out scatheless. Were the con- | ture, or anything of the kind, butis a 
trary the case, the flute remained | voluntary offer of the speakers to at- 
mute, sounds of wailing reached the | testtheirinnocencebyliftinghotiron, 
ears, the doors remained closed, and | passing through the fire, and similar 
the female was seen no more. This | acts. Brunk, incorrectly, it would 
story may not have been the purein- | appear, compares the Savpacr} lepo- 
vention of the writer, but may have | sola at Soracte. See Strabo, v. 2, 9. 
been founded on some local legend, | Pliny, Nat. Hist. vil.2, however, clear- 
most likely of considerable antiquity. | lyshows that this wasa piece of mum- 
lian, Hist. Anim. xi. 6, mentions | mery got up by the priesta to deceiva 
a similar test of virginity in the | the credulous people. A similar im- 
dragon’s cave at Lanuvium, and this | posture took place, according toStra- 
is elsewhere corroborated; as alsois | bo, xii. 2, 7, at Castabale in Cilicia, 
what Achilles Tatius relates of the | Srov pact ras lepefas -yupvots tots 
Ervyds S8wp, by which an oath was | wool &¢ dvépaxias Badifew dwaéeis. 
tested. Hence the tale about Pan’s | A case much more in point occurs in 
grotto need not be considered pure | Pausan. vil. 25,8, where it is related 
fiction. Ordeals were as well known | that the purity of the priestesses in ¢ 
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answered Charicles; *‘ Cleobule is the most loveable crea- 
ture I have ever seen, but her property does not assort 
with mine. I will not live in the house of a wife whom 
I have to thank for my good fortune; I will be free and 
independent, and owe my position to myself, not to an- 
other.” ‘ You might be right,’ rejoined Sophilos, ‘ with 
any other than an innocent, merry creature like Cleobule, 
who would never dream of giving herself airs on the 
strength of her superior wealth; trust me, all the power 
she would ever exercise over you would be that of love. 
Come, don’t be a fool, and mar Cleobule’s happiness and 
your own, by pride and obstinacy ; for that you love each 
other, I know full well. I had wished to affiance you this 
very day; but since you raise scruples, we'll talk thereon 
when the festival is over.’ 


The Dionysia had begun, and pleasure was the sole 
pursuit of all through the live-long day. Strangers and 
citizens paraded the streets in holiday attire, with garlands 
on their brows; altars and Hermsz were wreathed with 
chaplets; and in every thoroughfare stood huge bowls 
filled with the gift of the god, inviting all that liked, to 





temple in Achaia was put to the proof 
by making them drinkox-blood, which 
was thought to be deadly poison : wi- 
vouoa: 8 alua ratpov Soxiud(orrai, 
h & ay abrdy roxy wh dAnOetovca, 
abrixa ée robrov rh» Sleny Exe, 
Cf. Aristoph. Equities, 80; Plutarch, 
Themést. $81, and Scholiast thereon. 
Another peculiar ordeal wasthealtar, 
toxdpa (Heliod. Aithiop. x. 8), by 
which the crimes of rapSevedery and 
perjury were assayed. When a guilty 
person ascended the altar, flames is- 
sued from it spontaneously. Similar 
to this was the water-ordeal of an 
oath, to which class belongs the %rv- 
7s Swp already referred to. Achill, 


Tat. viii. 12: ‘H 3% xploiss eyypdias 
Tov Spxoy ypauparel pnplydy Sede- 
Hévov wepteOhxaro TH Sépyp. Kay piy 
dievd7 roy Spor, udve: ward xdpas 
4 wiryh? by 58 Webnrai Td Bap dpyi- 
(era: wad dvaBalver péxpe ris Sdpns, 
wal rd ypaynpareioy éxdavpe. So the 
SSwp Spxvoy and the ppéap dAéyxov, 
mentioned by Philostr. Vit.Apolion. i. 
6,andiiil.14. A sort of wager of bat- 
tle is also mentioned, Heliod. Athiop. 
vii. 4. Something of the kind is al- 
luded to by Chsereas, ap.Charit. viii.4: 
Sd py Yucrras Thy Sleny xplvay, eye 
88 48y vevlenna raph re Sueuordry 
Sincory. wdAeuos yap Bpurros xpi 
Tas Tow Kpelrrovds Te Kad xelpoves. 
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drink to their very heart's content." Everywhere peals 
of loud laughter and boisterous mirth assailed the ear; 
nought was to be seen but troops of merry-makers, and 
reckless swarms of comasts, impudently caricaturing the 
pomp and ceremony of the festal procession. 

But the most curious sight of all was the mob that 
beset the theatre. Since early dawn the seats had been 
crammed with spectators, who attentively followed the 
solemn contest of the tragedians, previous to being 
diverted, a little later, by the more lively fare of the 
comedians.’ From time to time stormy rounds of cheer- 
ing and applause burst from the serried mass; while at 
intervals might also be heard a shrill whistling, directed at 
an obnoxious passage in the play, or the bad performance 
of some actor, or, perchance, meant for some one among 
the audience. 

Outside the theatre also, sight-seers of more humble 
pretensions found abundant materials for amusement. Here 
a puppet-man had set up his little theatre,” and, with 


3A Delphian oracle, quoted by 
Demosth. in Mid. p. 581, enjoined 
the Athenians, 


pepvicOa, Bdxxoco xa. «ipuxdpous ve 
Las 

iordve: dpatov Bpopip xdpty duprya 
WayTas, 

cat muooay Bupoict, kdpy crepdvois ruKé- 


carres. 

Cf. in Macart. p. 1072: kar’ dyuids 
kpariipas lorduer. This was also the 
case at the Dionysia at Pellene in 
Achaia, and elsewhere. Pausan. vii. 
27, 2: tobre wal Aauxrnplay éopriy 
&youver Ka) Sgdds re és rd lepdy Kopl- 
Covew @ vurr nal ofvov Kpariipas 
lordow dva thy xdALy waray, 


14 Kannegiesser, Die alte kom. 
Bithne in Athen, has supposed that 
because the scene of several comedies 
of Aristophanes is laid early in the 


morning, therefore therepresentatiou 
ofthemcommencedatdaybreak. But, 
on the other hand, it is clear from 
Aves, 786, that the tragedy was acted 
early, and the comedy in the after- 
noon : 


abrix’ tpi riv Gearey el rus jv dwdwrepos, 
alra mayioy TOUS XOpOtae Ter Tpayetay Fy- 


Gero, 
derrépavos Gy obropyplorycer tABdy oixade' 
xd7y dy éutdnobats Of’ auds adOcs ad xare- 
HTETO. 


18 Puppets moved by strings, vev- 
péowaora, are mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, ii.48,as having been introduced 
from Egypt: dsr) 8 parA@y BAA 
ogl dor: ctevpnndva Scoy te wnXv- 
aia a veuvpdowaora, Th Te- 
ptpopéover Kata kdpos -‘yuvaixes, 
yevoy Td alSotoy, x.7.A. See Lucian, 
de Syr. dea. 16; Aristot. de Mundo, 
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practised hand, guided the hidden strings that set in motion 
the pigmy figures, which performed the most grotesque 
antics, to the intense delight of the children and nurses 
standing round.'® Elsewhere a Thessalian exhibited the 
dexterity of two damsels, who, with the most infinite cool 
ness and agility, made surprising leaps amidst sharp sword- 
blades stuck upright in the ground, threw somersaults,” 
or, sitting down upon a potter’s wheel in rapid motion, 
read and wrote with ease ;'® whilst the man himself from 
time to time opened his mouth wide, and let fly a stream 
of sparks among the horrified spectators,!® or, wilh ap- 
parent difficulty, gulped down swords and daggers.” Not 
far off a juggler had pitched his tent, taking the prudent 
precaution of placing projecting barriers,*! to keep over 


6: dpolws 58 wat of vevpooxdora: | Athen. iv. p. 129: (eio%jAedy) rives 


ulay phpwhoy éxicracdpevot rotor 
Kal abxéva nuvsioOa: kal xeipa Tod 
Céov, nal Suov, xal spOarudy, Cf. 
Heindorf, ad Hor. Sat.ii.7,82. Per- 
sons strolled about, exhibiting them 
for a livelihood. Xenoph. Symp. 4, 
56: obra: yap Ta end vevpdoracra 
Oedpevor rpépoval je. 


1 Plaut. Cist. v. 2, 46: 


«oes me spectatum tulerat per Dionysia. 


7 On this xvBioray els paxalpas, 
see Note 22 to Scene vi. Cf. Athen. 
iv. p. 129; and Mus. Bord. iv. 58, 
where we actually see represented 
this xuBioray eis xdxAov wepliuecroy 
Eipar dpbiy. 


18 Xenoph. Symp. 7, 2: elrepé- 
pero th opxnorpld: rpoxds Tay Ke- 
papency, ép’ of EueArAe Oavpactovp- 
yhoey : and a little further: «al wh» 
76 ye éxl rod rpoxod &ua wepidivov- 
udyou ypdbew Tre nal dvayryvdoxery, 
Satua per Yows rl dori. 


Ww This trick was well known to 
the Greeks. Hippolochos, apud 


kal @auuaroupyol yuvaixes, eis Eloy 
kuBtorGoa nal wip éx Tov orduaros 
axpixiCovca: yuural, 


* Plutarch, Lye. 19, whero an 
Athenian, ridiculing the short Spar. 
tan swords, says, pgdlws abras ol 
Oavparorwoiol xaraxlyovoi éy rots 
Gedrpos. The apparatus used for 
performing this feat was nearly the 
same as that now employed for the 
samepurpose. SeeAchill. Tat. iii. 20, 
where Satyros findsin achest xAandda 
nal Elpos rhy per Kdany Scov wadai- 
oTay rerodpwy, roy 3t alSnpov éx) ry 
kéxy Bpaxvraroy, sartdAwy Brov od 
wAclo rpidv, ‘Os 3& dveAduevos rd El- 
gos 5 MevdAaos fAabe peragrpapas 
kara 7d rod o1dhpou pépos Td puinpdy 
éxeivo tlpos, Sorep awd Xnpayod ris 
Kéwns Kararpéxe: Tooovroy, Sao» 
elxey 4 xéun To pdyebos: ds 82 
dvéorpeper eis rd turadrw, addis 
ol8npos elow naredvero, Tobry 3 
Bpa, ws elxds, 5 naxodaluay exeivos 
éy rots Gedrpois éxpijro xpbs ras 
aiB3hAous aparyds, 


*! Casaubon, on Athen. . p. 19, 
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eurious observers from his apparatus-table. Simple rustics 
and fishermen beheld with wonderment how at first the 
pebbles lay, one under each of the mysterious cups, then 
all are under one, after which they all vanished, finally 
reappearing out of the conjuror’s mouth.™ But when, 
after causing them to disappear a second time, he finally 
drew them all three out of the nose and ears of the 
nearest spectator, several of them scratched their heads, 
as not knowing what to make of it; and one plain coun- 
tryman, shaking his head, said to his neighbour, ‘I say, 
if this chap come near my farm, then good-bye to goods 
and gear. 8 But the heartiest laughter was heard round 
the booth of a man who was exhibiting a number of trained 
monkeys, dressed in motley suits, with masks before their 
faces, and which performed elaborate dances like so many 


well-behaved human beings.“ The traines’s switch kept 


and on Theophr. Char. 6, has dis- 
cussed the ancient jugglers. Cf 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
from which mainly Bottiger has 
compiled his meagre account. He is 
quite wrong too in supposing the 
performers had nothing erected to 
conceal their secret apparatus, for 
the contrary is expressly asserted by 
Plato, de Republ. vii. p. 614: Sowep 
Tots Sauparono.ois xpd Tay avoparwy 
apdéxera: ra wapappdypata, irép dy 
Td Oadpara Seixvocry. 


22 One of the commonest tricks 
was that of passing objects from 
under one cup to another (xapopldes 
puxpaf), The performers were hence 
called wdnporrérrar, yporairrat, 
Ynpoadyo:, Athen. i. p. 19; Poll. vi. 
201. Suidas quotes the words of an 
unknown writer: Sorep of ynpoad- 
yor robs dpOadpods TH tAxXe Tijs 
uerabécens Tay YWhdwr axaraerres 
suvapedcover, See Artemidor, Onet- 
roor, iii. 56; and Alciphron, Mpist. iii, 


20, is still more explicitin hisdeserip- 
tion: Els ydp vis, els péoous wapea- 
Oey nal oriocas tplaroda, rpeis puxpas 
waper{Ge: xapopidas, clra ixd rab- 
vas toxexe pixpd tiva wal Aceved 
wal orpoyytaa Assldia, ofa juris ext 
vais bx0us trav xepdppay dvevpl- 
cropper, rubra wort péy xara plas 
toxexe wapoyl8a, wore 8%, ob old’ 
Srws, bad TH pig ddelevv, word 52 
mapreras xd trav xapopldeoy hod- 
vite xal éxt tod ordparos Sparvey, 
elra xataBpoxilcas rots wAxnaloy 
éoratas tywy els pévoy, Thy py tx 
pivéds twos, Thy &¢ @€ arilov, thy 
éx Kepadzjs avppeiro. 


3 AleiphEX¥p.: Mh yévorra war’ 
dypby rowotro ploy: ob yap aAd- 
cera bx’ obSerds nal adyra ipas- 
povpevos T2 EySov ppovsd por ra Kat’ 
dypby drepydoerat.:, x 


™% Lucian, Péseat. 30; Mentions an 
ape-comedy like this, his de- 
scription refers to & later 
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them a long while in order, and his man was just collect- 
ing the small copper-coins from the bystanders,” when 
a wag amused himself with throwing some nuts among the 
dancers, who, in a twinkling, forgetful alike of all propriety 
and the parts they played, made a descent on the prey, 
and began scratching and biting each other for the pos- 
session cf it, to the great amusement of the spectators.*6 
The confusion which ensued was a fine opportunity for the 
thieves and cut-purses, who were following their calling in 
great force, and levying contributions on the crowd, or at 
the tables of the pedlars, where all sorts of wares, clothes, 
and ornaments, both false and genuine, were displayed for 
sale.” Nota few of the purchasers, when they came to 
pay, discovered themselves to be minus girdle and purse; 
but it was Dionysia-time, and so nobody was disconcerted 
by such occurrences. 

Whilst all besides resigned themselves to mirth and 
joviality, Cleobule sat weeping in her chamber. Her 
thoughts were bent on the future; and, occupied with the 


date. Cf. de Mere. Cond. 5. Dogs, 
horses, and other animals were train- 
ed for the same purpose. Plutarch, 
- Gryll. 9: xépaxas 3:aréyecOau nal 
xdvas GAAerOar 8a Tpoxay wepipe- 
pondvor' trmos 3% wal Bdes ey GOed- 
tps KkaraxAlces al xopelas xa 
ordcas wapaBdAovus, ral kiuvfoes ob8t 
dvOpdros wdev fadlas duep:Botow. 


** As with us a person goes round 
with a plate to the spectators, so the 
Greek @avparomool went round to 
collect the Gewoxdy. Theophrastus, 
Char. 6, among the tokens of éxédvoia, 
mentions: éy Gadpact robs xaAdxods 
dxagyay, xa Exarroy xapidy, nal 
udxerba: rots 7d otpPorov dépover 
kal xpotica Oewpeiv dicotc1, Hence it 
appears that they gave to some per- 
sons free-admission tickets, which 
entitled them to see without paying. 


Seo also Lucian, Asin. 87; Xenoph. 
Symp. 2, 1. 


Lucian, sid.: al «éxps wod- 
Aod ebdonxmety thy Oday, &xpi 5h vis 
Gearhs doreios, xdpva bwd xddroy 
EXev, dpiixcer ds 7d péoov’ of 3t xi- 
Oncor iSdpres wal exAabduevo: rijs 
dpxtoews Tove, Sxep Foay, wlOnicor 
eyévovro dvr) wuppixsoraéy Kal Eupd- 
tpipoy rh xpotwmeia Kal rhy dobijra 
Kareppiryvevov, «al dudxovro rep) 
Tis oxdpas xpos GAATAous. 


7 Aristoph. Pax, 760: 


Os eisOaor pidcora 
wept Tas oxnvas TACioTot RAGrras KUTTALEY 
KaKOTOLELY. 
Bee Excursus on Ths Markets and 
Commerce. Xenoph. Goon. 10, 8, 
mentions false trinketa, Spuaus so: 
gdAous, ° 
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wishes secretly cherished in her heart, she had not quitted 
the house, declining all share in those pleasures which her 
sex was permitted by custom to enjoy. Fora short time 
she had surveyed the festival from a window, but the merry 
multitude possessed no attractions for her; there was one 
only whom she had desired to see, and she had seen him, 
but alas! only to feel to her sorrow that his thoughts were 
not occupied with her, for he had directed no kindly gaze 
toward the house. Charicles had passed moodily by, his 
eyes cast straight before him. ‘He loves me not,’ she 
gaid to herself, as, with tears in her eyes, she left the 
window; ‘I am forgotten, and all the oracles have played 
me false.’ Thus she sat sorrowing in her chamber, her 
beautiful head leaning on the white arm which rested on 
the side of the chair. Chloris, her favourite and confi- 
dential slave, knelt before her, and beside her stood the 
aged Manto, trying, with anxious solicitude, to divine the 
reason of her tears. ‘Art thou unwell, my mistress?’ she 
enquired ; ‘hast thou peradventure been blighted by the 
evil-eye?™ If so, let us send for the old Thessalian crone, 
who can counteract each spell.’ But Chloris understood 
better than Manto what was passing through her mistress’ 
heart. She had noticed that the youth had found favour 
with her lady in the adventure of the brook, and that 
since Polycles’ death the inclination cherished in secret had 
become a consuming passion. Why else would Cleobule 
have so often stealthily cracked the leaves of the tele- 
philon ?® or why did she so repeatedly shoot the slippery 





38 It is curious to remark how the 
belief in the evil-eye has descended to 
the present time, and the dpGarybs 
Bdoxayos of the Greeks corresponds 
to the mal-occhio and mauvats-cil of 
ourday. Avouevhs xat Bdoxayos b rH7 
yerdvor bp0aryes, says Alciphron, 
Ep.i.15; and Heliod. Atthtop. iii 7, 
comments on and defends the popular 
superstition. Plutarch devotes spe- 


cial chapter to the subject. Sympos. 
v. 7: wepl r&y Baoxalyay Acyope- 
yoy al Bdoxavory ter dpbarydr. 
There, as in Heliodcrus, the notion Is 
partly derided, partly defended. Not 
only the person, but his property could 
be affected by Bacxayla Virg. Hol. 
103. See Note 8 to Scene vir 


* Just as the leaves of the ox-sys 
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apple-pips out of her taper fingers against the ceiling ?® or 
so carefully treasure up those trumpery sandals? and to 
what must Chloris ascribe the numberless cups and 
vases, which her mistress had fractured in her fits of 
abstraction ?*! Pooh, pooh!’ said she to Manto, volun- 
teering an answer for Cleobule; ‘our mistress wears the 
ring with the Ephesian legend on it;* and that’s a sure 





daisy, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, 
are consulted in Germany as love’s 
oraclo—a game immortalised by 
Gothe’s Gretchen—so the Greeks 
had recourse to more than one pay- 
rela of this sort in affairs of the 
heart. The usual way wastoplacethe 
leaf on the ring made by bending the 
fore-finger to the thumh, and then to 
burSt it with a slap of the other hand. 
The broad petal of the poppy-flower, 
hence' called xAaraydéyioy, was used, 
as well as that of the anemone; but 
the rnAépiAoy is much more fre- 
quently mentioned, though it is un- 
certain whether this word denotes a 
particular plant, or was only another 
name for the wAaraydéyiov, See Pol- 
lux, ix. 27, who apparently does not 
distinguish between them: Td 8% 
wAataydyuv of epéyres 4 eps 
txalor: Karetra: ply yao ofrw Kal 
Td Kpéraroy nal rd ocirrpor, 6 
karaBauxad@ow af tirda wWyxa- 
yoryovca: Ta Bucunvoiyra Tté¥ wail- 
Sfov, "AAA wal rd rod TyAepirov 
kadounévou puAAa ém) robs xpérous 
3d0 rijs Aarts SasrbAous els sbicdoy 
cunhandéryras émiOdyres 7G Koide 
Tis érépas xepds éxixpotaayres, ai 
erixoy worhoaer etxporoy dxorxt- 
obey ri mAnyi Td pbrdoy, neurh- 
cba: robs épepnévous abrdy Sreadu- 
Savoy. So also Phot. Lez. p. 432; 
Suidas and Hesych. ‘he Scholiasts 
on Theocr. iii. 28, incline however to 
the former supposition. But a diffe- 
rent sort of augury is theredescribed, 


derived not from the sound produced 
by the slap, but from the discoloration 
oftheskin,produced bysome corrosive 
principle in the leaf or fruit. In the 
case of a favourable argury this was 
red. On thewhole it seems that the 
word rnAépiAoy was used to designate 
the leaf (or fruit) of every plant used 
as an oracle of ‘distant love,’ See 
Anthol. Pal. v. 296: 


'"Efére rnAedlrov wAarayjpares 7x Era. Boe 


yaordpa pavrgov pdtaro KurcuBiov, 

Cyver, os diAdes pe. 

Pollux, ix. 128, mentions another 
method, by means of inflated lily- 
leaves: Kal yey nat 7d xplyoy dimAoiy 
by Kat didnevoy EvBo0ev éuguotoarres, 
@s tsoshifjica wvetyaros xpos ve 
Bérona pryvivres eonualvowro rk 
wraparAfoia Te créxy. 


7° Poll. ix. 128: “Ere rolywy ri 
oxdpua taéy uhrwy, Smep Synevras 
Tois uhrols Sydoler, Expos ois wpe- 
tas Tis sebias Sto Barbas cup- 
miéCovres Er: SidBpoxoy Kad dAtoOn 
pov by, el xpds Sos wndhoeey, gon- 
Halvoyro robr@ thy ebvoway Thy wapa 


TOY wWatdlKoy, 


" Aristoph. Thesmoph. 401: 


édy yd rig widen 
york ordbavoy, épay Sorel" xdy ex Bday 
oxedos Tt, kata. Thy olxlay wrAavwouden, 
dvip tperg, TE xardayer 4 xSrpa; 
ob fo Sree ob 7G KopivOip Edy. 


* It was very usual to wear amus 
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safeguard against the evil-eye. It is merely a transient 
qualm; go and prepare the potion our doctor prescribed 
in such a case.’ 

Away went Manto. Chloris affectionately embraced 
her mistress’ knees, and giving a roguish peep upwards, 
said in dolorous tone, ‘Alas! that odious bath.’ ‘ What 
mean you?’ asked Cleobule, raising herself. ‘I mean the 
journey to Atdepsos,’ answered the abigail; ‘that’s to 
blame for all. We must go to Argyra, and bathe in the 
water of the Selemnos,® the wondrous efficacy of which 
the byssos-seller from Patra extolled so much the other 
day. ‘ You silly thing !’ scolded the mistress with a deep 
blush, ‘there you go chattering again!’ ‘Am Inot right?’ 
said the slave in coaxing tones; ‘but, may be, help is 
nearer at hand. How runs the proverb? ‘“ He who gave 
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lets, wzpoBackdyia, as a protection 
against spells or misfortune. The 
Phalli and other obscene emblems 
hung about children, or even affixed 
to houses, as a safeguard against 
fascination, are wellknown. Plutarch, 
Sympos. v. 7, 8: Awd nal rd rir 
Aeyondrwry wpoBacxaylar yévos ofov- 
rat xpos Toy pidvoy d&perciv, éAxo- 
pons 3: thy drostay rijs dShews, 
Sore firrov érepelSew rois xdoxov- 
ow, Rings, also, probably with some 
secret token, were deemed a security 
against every danger. Aristoph. Pld. 
888 : 

obser wportud cov. dope yap rpidueros 
roy SaxrdAsoy rowit wap’ Evddpov Spaynijs. 
So also a fragment of Antiphanes, 
apud Athen. iii. p. 123: 

av yap caxdy Exeo 278" €xoup’. day 8 dpa 
orpéby ne wept rhy yoordp’ 7 trav dpgaddy 
wapd. Deprdrov SacrdAcés tori por Spaxpeyse 
So again Charicleia possesses a magic 
ring; Heliod. Héhiop.iv.8. In Lu- 
cian, Philops. 17, Eucrates, who had 
been sudly plagued by ghosts, says he 


SarrtirAoy d”Apay tSwxe oidhpou ret 
de rey Craupay werompévov. At 
amulet bearing certain Ephesian 
characters,is mentioned by Anaxilas, 
ap. Athen. xii. p. 548: év oxvrapiors 
parrots: gopay "Ederhia ypdupare 
xaAd, On the subject of these Ephe 
sian characters, Photius, whogivesin 
stances of their efficacy, observes (p 
40): évdpara &rra nal poval dyre 
rd0edy twa puouhy Fxovc7u. He 
sychius gives the six original words; 
ef. Eustath. ad Odyss. xix. 247: Sr 
acapds al alsiryparwids Bore? ext 
wodty kal Céyns xal orepdeyns ém 
yeypdpbas ris ’Apréudes th Towdre 
ypdppare. 


33 The little river Selemnos, in 
Achaia, was said, in reference to the 
myth of its metamorphnsis, to be a 
eure for the love-sick, Pansan. vii 
28, 2: Td Gap rot Sereuvov obp- 
popor xa) dyipdow elva: xal yuraut> 
3s Upwros lappa Aovoydvoss dy rH xe 


is free now, udaura é ob por roy | rau AfOyy Epwros ylverGat, 
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the wound will also heal it.”* Isn't it so?’ Cleobule 
turned away her face and wept. ‘I knew it long ago,’ 
continued the domestic; ‘but why cry so, my lady? 
Hasn’t Sophilos left the choice to yourself? and as to 
Charicles, his wishes on the matter must be known to 
every one who attended at the funeral.’ ‘He has forgot- 
ten me,’ said Cleobule mournfully ; ‘he hates me.’ ‘Non 
sense |’ retorted Chloris; ‘ but if so, we must send for the 
woman of Thessaly. I’m told that she has often, by melt- 
ing waxen images, and pronouncing charms the while, 01 
by the magic virtue of the iynx, and other secret arts, led 
the hearts of faithless swains back again to their loves.’ *§ 
‘In the name of all the gods, no!’ cried Cleobule; ‘I hava 
heard that such love-charms may imperil the life of their 
object.’ * Well then,’ continued Chloris, ‘let us resort to 
more simple methods. A half-faded garland from the head 
of the damsel, or a bitten apple, has often done wonders,’ ** 
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‘I’m to propose to him myself, then ?’ said the lady, rising ; 


4 ‘O rpdcas airds Idoera:, ori- 
ginally the answer of the oracle to 
Telephos, but afterwards employed 
in this sense. Charit. vi. 3: pdppaxor 
yap érepoy tpwros ob8dy dort xAhy 
abros 5 pduevos, totro 8t kpa rd 
qdduevoy Adyioy Fy, Sr1 5 rpdoas 
abros Iderera. 


*% That fertile subject, the magic 
arts of the ancients, can be merely 
touched on here. The Sappaxedrpia 
of Theocritus is the most instructive 
treatise on this head which Greek 
literature supplies. Consult also 
Tiedemann, Kurse Uebersicht d. 
Gesoh, d. Artes magioe. For a case 
of poisoning by a larpoy, seo 
Antipho, de Vene/. pp. 608, 614. 


* A chaplet that had been worn, 
ora bitten apple, servod as a deciara- 
tion of love, or as a substitute for a 


billet dousx, in the same way as drink. 
ing out of the same goblet. Note 25 
to Scene m. See Lucian, Zor. 18: 
wal ypoppare?d te eloepolra wap 
vis ywauds abre nal ordpavo 
Tpipdpayro: nal pad tiva dwobe- 
Srrypéva Kal KAAG, badoa al uaorpo- 
mol dwt rois véois unxavevrat, card 
pixpdy abrois dxirexyduera: rods 
tperas, «.7.A. Also Id. Dial. Merecr. 
xii.; and Alciphr. Zpésé. iii. 62 ; and 
i. 86; also Theocr. xi. 10, says of 
Polyphemus : 


"Hparo 8° obri podous, ob pdAots, obSe cucu 
vols, 


Merely throwing an apple at a person 
was 3 declaration of love. Anth, 
Pal. v. 79: 


Top wr Bddr\w oe? od 8’, al pty dxotoe 
drAddts pe 
Sefauden ris ofs wapGaving weraios, 
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‘no, Chloris, you are not in earnest, surely?’ ‘Let us 
have recourse to Sophilos then,’ interposed the indefatig- 
able slave ; ‘ besides, old Manto, you know, was once Cha- 
ricles’ nurse. Yes, I have it; she must be our main agent. 
Just leave it to me, and ere three days have passed I'l 
bring the truant back’ 


194 
SCENE THE ELEVENTH. 


THE RING. 


EEP repose was still spread over Atnens, ana ner 
citizens were dreaming off, at their leisure, the fumes 
of the festival just ended ; when Manto emerged from her 
mistress’s abode, on the secret errand with which Chloris 
had commissioned her. The streets were still noiseless, 
although it was past daybreak. A few slaves only had 
begun their day’s avocations, or were busied in attending 
to the first morning requirements of their lords. Here and 
there tipsy comasts, their faded bravery of coronals and 
tenis reeking with ointment. and all dangling from their 
heads, came reeling homewards from their prolonged de- 
bauch, a female flute-player staggering in the van. 

Manto hobbled away, without stopping, to the ‘house 
where Charicles dwelt. Who more desirous than she to 
promote his marriage with Cleobule! Faithfully attached 
to the interests of her mistress, she was no less so to 
Charicles, who bad been committed to her fostering care 
from his earliest infancy. But she was also bound to him 
by a certain cherished mystery, of which she was now the 
sole living repository. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
moment of Cleobule’s marriage was that also of her own 
manumission, and she hoped to pass the remnant of her days 
in the house of Charicles, released from toils and troubles, 
Yet there was still something else that spurred on her 
footsteps. An unlooked-for event threatened suddenly to 
defeat all her wishes and hopes, and bring about a dis- 
covery, the consequences of which could not be foreseen. 
She too had mingled in the crowd of spectators yester- 
day; and while intent upon the feats of a rope-dancer, a 
slave, whose guise was more that of a farm-bailiff than a 
town servant, had edged through the press, and twitching 
her cloak, had bidden her, in a tone, partly of entreaty, 
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partly of command, to follow him. Much alarmed, she 
had done so; and when they had escaped from the crowd, 
he sharply eyed her, and asked who was her master. ‘My 
master is dead,’ was her answer. The man demanded 
more hurriedly, whether he had left a son. ‘No,’ she 
replied, somewhat perplexed; ‘he had not been married 
a year when he died.’ The slave looked at her for a 
moment with attention. ‘ You are certainly the woman,’ 
he then exclaimed, ‘who one-and-twenty years ago took 
up a boy exposed on the altar of Pity, early in the morn- 
ing. I watched you; you bore off the vessel! with the 
infant to Nicarete the midwife: she has unfortunately 
been dead this long while; but I conjure you by the gods, 
tell me to whom you gave the boy: it was my master’s 
son, and he has no other.’ Manto, confused, tried to get 
off; but her trembling plainly showed that the slave was 
not mistaken. He begged, he conjured, he threatened 
her, and Manto had very nearly lost her selfpossession 
and confessed the truth; but the thought that Charicles 
—for he, in truth, was the boy—might find his parents 
again in a manner he least desired, restored her presence 
of mind. To be sure, he could not be of lowly origin; 
this was proved by the fine linen cloth that lay by the 
child, the golden ring with a blue stone ingeniously carved, 
and also by the collar, and the various gold and silver 
baubles.? But nevertheless, Charicles, who was happy in 
the recollection of the loved and familiar faces of his sup- 
posed parents, and who was, at present, in the independent 
enjoyment of an ample fortune, might have to make an 
unpleasant change; and OCleobule—there was no know- 


1 Children were exposed in large | (ew Eaeyor. Cf Schol. on Vesp. 228; 
earthen vessels, éy xérpass. Mor. |} and Hesych.s.v. Thesaleofchildren 
Att. p. 102: éyxutpwpubds, 4 rot Bpé- | is also alluded to, Anthol. Pal. v.178. 
gous ExOeos, rel dy xbrpaus deri- 

Geyro, See Schol. on Rana, 1288: ® See Excursus on Education. Sea 
Td 38 dy borpdny, eral dy xd-pas | also Holiod. Zihiop. iv. 8. 
tteriGeoay ra waidla, 3d Kat xvrpi- 
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ing what might intervene to thwart her wishes. At all 
events, she thought it would be better that the revelation 
should be deferred till after the wedding, and she there- 
fore promised to meet the slave the next new moon, at 
sunset, near the Acharnian gate, making all sorts of ex- 
cuses for not saying more at the present moment. ‘ But 
how am I to trust you,’ answered the slave, ‘if I don’t 
know who you are?’ ‘I swear to thee by the Dioscuri,’ 
was her assurance. ‘ Women’s oaths are fleeting as the 
water, on which they are written,’* he interposed; ‘tell 
me to whom you belong. ‘What good will that be to 
you?’ answered she. ‘To one so distrustful as you, that 
will be but a poor satisfaction; for how would you know 
after all whether I were speaking the truth?’ Without 
his observing it, she had gradually drawn him back near 
the spectacle, and profited by the lucky moment to dis 
appear in the tumult. 

This it was that urged her to the house of Charicles 
at so early an hour. She wished at all events to attain 
one object, before she could be traced out, and the truth 
come to light prematurely, contrary to her desire. She 
expected to find the house still in repose, and had intended 
to wait before it till the inmates were astir; but to her 
astonishment the door was open, and, on entering the 
peristyle of the court, she was met by Charicles, who was 
just giving orders to a slave. ‘Quick, quick!’ said he; 
‘take this paper, and fasten it to some pillar in the mar- 
ket-place, so that every one can read it, and bid the crier 
make known. with a loud voice through the streets and in 
the full market, that whoever has found a gold ring with a 


Eis S3up ypdpew, or els réppay, | dor) piv Zopoxardous, rodroyv 8 was 
vas aproverbial expression for fruit- | ppdheas 5 diiwvldns kon, 
ess undertakings, particularly in- | spouse 8 wordy eis réppay dyi ypdduc, 
‘alid oaths. So Hellad. Chrest. apud | And in Lucian, Catapl. 21, Micyllos 
*hot. Bibl. p. 580: 5 orfxos & nat says: Wal(es, & Xdpwy, ) nad’ S8a- 
‘apoyuaCduevos, | Tas, paoly, 48n ypdpes, waph Mu- 
Boxous dye yuracds ele T8mp ypddu xbdAov Hy riya dBordoy xporBormv 
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blue stone, bearing the device of a running satyr holding 
a hare, and will bring it to Charicles, the son of Charinos, 
shall receive the reward of two minm.‘ Give my address, 
and add that the ring may easily be recognised, on account 
of a flaw in the stone right across the satyr’s body.’ 
Manto had only caught the concluding words. ‘You 
have lost a ring?’ asked she, approaching Charicles, when 
the slave had disappeared. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘a trinket, that 
my dying mother gave me, with significant but enigmatical 
words.’ ‘By all the gods!’ cried the slave, ‘surely not 
the ring with the blue stone?’ ‘The very same,’ he replied : 
‘but how do you know anything about it?’ ‘I have seen 
it on your finger,’ said she, trying to hide her confusion. 
‘Yet I have seldom worn it in Athens,’ answered Charicles. 
‘Yesterday, at the bath, I took it off, and in some incom- 
prehensible manner it has disappeared; though I, not 
habitually wearing it, did not discover my loss till I went 


to bed. 


I had rather have lost the half of my estate than 





* Things lost, stolen, or found, 
runaway slaves, and commodities for 
sale, were advertised either by the 
public crier, a placard on the walls, 
or a board set upin some frequented 
tpot. See Lucian, Demon. 17: "Ere 
Bé xore Kal xpucoty BSaxrdrAoy d8¢ 
Badlcawv eBpe, ypaupdrioy av byopg 
mporiels Htlov roy éxoddcarra, 
Boris ef rod Sanrurdfov s8erxdrns, 
fixew wal elxdvra bAkhy abrod Kal 
Al€ov xal réxoy dwoAauBdver. Lu- 
‘ian also travesties the form of pro- 
claiming a fugitive slave. Fugit. 26: 
i otis Gy8pdwodoy TlapAayorixdy, 
Tor amd Zwéwns BapBdpwr, Svoua 
rowuroy, oloy axb xrynpdrav, Serw- 
xpowv, dv XpG Kouplay, ev yevely Ba- 
Get, whpay éfnuudvoy xal rpiBdvior 
dumrexduevoy, dpylrov, Kuovroy, tpa- 
XUpwvor, AolSopoy, unview ext iarg 
abrovduy. In most cases a fixed re- 
ward, wivurpa, or c&orpa, was pro- 
mised in the advertisement. So in 


Xenoph. Memor. ii.10,1. Cf. Dio 
Chrysost. Orat. vii. p. 264. The state 
also offered large rewards for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators of great 
crimes. Thus on the occasion of the 
mutilation of the Herme, jaar yap 
kare rh KAewrdpou tidiona xlaAru 
Spaxyol, xara 8 +d Meirdvdpou p0- 
pia. Andoc. de Myst. p 14. Cf. Plu- 
tarch, Alcib. 20; Bickh’s Public Econ. 
of Athens, p. 248. For the corre- 
sponding Roman custom,consult Gaj- 
lus, Note 8 to Scene rv. p. 44. The 
usage of proclaiming commodities for 
sale some days beforehand is men- 
tioned in the Excursuson Zhe Mar- 
kets and Commerca. In some states 
this was compulsory in judicial sales 
See Theophrast, ap. Stob. Tit. xliv. 
22: Of ey ody trd ichpuxos werevousr 
wore xal wpoxnpitrey éx wrred- 
vow Hpepay. Cf. Demosth. tu Ar a 
tocr. p. 687: of r& uixpd rat ropidg 
oavrAa derornodrroyres. 
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this ring ; for, as my mother said, it possesses a secret, the 
explanation of which is lost for ever along with it. But 
what’sthe matter? You tremble; and besides, what brings 
you here at this early hour?’ ‘ Let us go where we are by 
ourselves,’* replied the crone; ‘ for I must speak with you.’ 
‘Not now, my good Manto; I must go back to the bath, 
whither I have already dispatched Manes. Rest awhile 
here, and await my return.’ 


The city had gradually awakened to its wonted every- 
day activity. The market-place was beginning to fill; and 
though many were missing, who had not yet got over the 
unpleasant consequences of yesterday’s carouse, the soberer 
section of the community adhered to the usual custom, and 
met at the regular hour in this focus of city life. Ctesiphon, 
having found the Gymnasium very thin to-day, was here in 
hopes of meeting some friends. A number of people were 
standing before a pillar in the arcade of the Trapezite, 
reading a notice. ‘Go and see what it is,’ said he to his 
attendant. The slave ran off, and soon returned quite out 
of breath. ‘Master,’ he exclaimed, ‘ what a lucky fellow 
our Satyros is! Charicles has lost a ring, and promises two 
mins to the person that restores it tohim. Satyros is the 
finder; I saw him yesterday with just such an one, which 
he had picked up in the street.’ ‘Or stolen,’ replied 
Ctesiphon ; ‘for that’s just like the fellow. Was not he 
with me and Charicles at the bath yesterday? To be sure! 
and Charicles wore two rings.6 The knave has purloined 
it. Follow me.’ 





* Greecd abrol éouer, Plato, Leg. | Grectan House; and Notes 6, 7, and 
Vili. p. 886, So Plaut. Cas.ii. 2,25: | 8toScenerx. The antiquity of this 
Nos sumus. usage cannot be certainly determined. 

No trace of it, however, is to be found 

* The free Greek, if not of the very |} in Homer. And Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
poorest class, wore a ring,not only as | xxxiii. 1, 4, rightly concludes from 
an ornament, but as a signet, to attest | Hom. Od. viii. 443, that the use of the 
his signature, or for making secure signet-ring was at that time unknown. 
his property. See Excursus on The Odysseus merely ties the xyAds, cons 
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After a vain hunt, Charicles had returned home, and 
was pacing, out of humour, up and down the peristyle of 





taining the presents, with a knot 
taught him by Ciree. Thelegendsofa 
latertime will not of course proveany- 
thing about the customs of the heroic 
age. Hence the odparyls of Theseus, 
hy abrds pépwy truxer, mentioned by 
Pausan. i. 17, 8, or the sealed letters 
of Agamemnon and Pheedra, alluded 
to by Euripides, Iphig. in dul. 154; 
Hippol. 859, cannot here be adduced 
in evidence. Itishighly probablethat 
the use of the ring, and the custom of 
sealing, came from the East, where it 
was common; ¢g. at Babylon, as is 
affirmed by Herodotus, i. 195, and 
abundantly attested by the hundreds 
of rings and signet cylinders now in 
the British Musenom and elsewhere. 
See Layurd, Discoveries at Nineveh 
and Babylon, pp. 156, 608. One of 
the oldest accounts is that of the ring 
of Polycrates, though it is uncertain 
whether this stone was cut, and 
served as a signet, cppayls. But 
in Solon’s time this use of the ring 
was common, as is clear from the law 
he enacted, (see Note 6 to Scene rx.) 
though, from the existence of genuine 
signet rings, wecannot infer that they 
necessarily contained cut stones. In 
later times rings served also as orna-~ 
ments, and hence several were often 
worn, and in the degenerate period 
the hands were literally covered with 
them. Hippias wore two. Plato, 
Hipp. Min. p. 868. Bat people soon 
went beyond this. So Aristoph. E- 
cles, 682, we read oppayidas Exorres, 
and again, Nub. 882, we have o¢pa- 
y8orvxapyoxouyjra:, though theScho- 
liast’s explanation is absurd. De- 
mosthenes too adorned his hands with 
Tings in so conspicuous 2 manner that, 
at a time of public disasters, it was 
stigmatised as unbecoming vanity. 


Dinarch. in Demosth. p. 29: xal xar- 
acxtyveav thy tris xdAews Sdtay 
xpucdy dx ~dy Sarrtvwy dvapdyevos 
weplewopeveto, tpupar dy ois Tis 
woAews xarots. And Diog. Laert. v. 
1, says of Aristotle, érOjri re (Fv) 
ériohuge xpdéuevos nal dsaxrvAlos, 
kal novpg. Of the cost of these 
articles we have frequent mention. 
Thus Alian, Var. Hist. xii. 30, says 
of the Tarentines, ‘OuoAoye? 58 ral 
Etwokus évy tG Maping, 8oris abray 
evreAdoraros, ogpayitas «lxe déxa 
prey, Hence the luxury of the later 
ages need not excite our surprise. So 
Lucian, Jcaromen. 18: ef ria TBorpe 
éxl xpuog péya dpovotyra, Gr: Sax- 
tuAlous re elxev dure, wr a, Id. 
Somn. seu Gall, 12: bya 887 v éaBh- 
Ta thy exelvou Exwy ral Sarrvafous 
Bapets Boor éxxalSexa étqppévous 
Tay SacriAwy, «.7.A. The value of 
thering depended in the first instance 
on the stone, and more still on the 
skil: of the engraver. The onyx, Zap- 
Sao0s, capSdévut, was wall adapted for 
the display of art, and was therefore 
very highly esteemed. See Lucian, de 
Syria dea, 32; and Deal. Meretr. 1x.: 
elye 8 nal abrds Tiappévev Saxrt- 
Atov évy Tq puxpp SakTdA@ péyioror, 
xoAtywrov, Kal wWiipos éveBéBAnra 
Tay tpixpopewv, epvdpd te Fy dm 
xoAzjs. The golden sling-formed ring 
operidvn, (Plato, de Repub. ti. p. 359; 
Eurip. Hippol. 857,) in which the 
stone, vidos, cppayis, was set, was 
also highly finished and fucetted. 
Some rings had no stone. but were 
merely of metal, &mpo:. Artemidor. 
Oneiroc. ii. 5: "Aryaol Bé ral of xpv- 
got (Saerdaror) of ye Whpous Exorres* 
axe) of ye Bingo: axepdeis Tas eyxet- 
phous onyaivover 5d +d tpnopor. 
Wiipory yto nadoduer, Soxep Aldor 
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the court, when Ctesiphon appeared with a face of joy. 
‘Cheer up,’ cried he, ‘your ring is found, and won't cost 


you two mine. 


The knave that stole it is already fast in 


the pillory.’ He then recounted briefly how it had been 
recovered, and expressed surprise that a cracked ring like 
this could be worth so large a reward. Charicles was 
about to explain the reason of his setting so high a value 


roy éy SaxruAigp, oftm Kal toy Tar 


xpnudroy &pbudr. As with us, they 
were sometimes solid, sometimes only 
plated, but passed off as solid. Ar- 
tem. Jé.: "Ael 3% &uelvoves of dAd- 
opupos* of yap Kevol nal Oefoy Evdor 
Zyovres SdAovs ral évddpas onpal- 
vovot 8d 7d eurepiéxery Th eyxe- 
xpunpévor, } pellovas tas mpoodorlas 
roy w&perccav Sie 7rd pelCova roy 
byxor rod Bépous ¥xev. That women 
also wore rings cannot be doubted, 
though the allusions to the fact are 
veryscanty. It wouldseem that thess 
were not the same as those of the 
men, but were of amber, and so forth. 
Artemidor. Zé, A snake-shaped ring 
was discovered in s tomb along with 
sundry female ornaments. SeeStack- 
elberg, Griber d. Hell. pl. 78. The 
ring was worn on the fourth finger, 
wapdpecos, The heading of the lost 
Sth chapter of Plutarch, Sympos. iv., 
rons, Aid ti raéy 8axriAwy pdducra 
TE wapauécp appayitas popodow; 
they were therefore so worn usually, 
pdduora, but not invariably. Men 
did not wear any other gold ornament, 
at least it was much reprobated if they 
did. See a fragment of Anacreon, ap. 
Athen. xii. p. 584: 

yin 6 emBaivac carder, xypicea hopéwr 


xabdppara 
wees Kins, xal oxiadionny édehavrivyny 


Sopdes 
yuvactiy aires. 
Whether this word eafépuara means 


earrings or Spuo: is dubious. It was 
ronsidered a dishonour, and a token 


of foreign manners, for men to have 


their ears bored. Xenoph. Anaad, ii: 
1, 81: Gard rotrm ye ob3% THs Bor 
wrlas mpoohne: ov8dy, obre ris ‘EA. 
AdBos waryrdracw: dred dyd adroy 
elSov, Soxep Avddy, aupdrepa ré 
&ra rernunnudvov. Cf. Diog. Laert. 
ii. 50; Aristot. Prodi. xxxii. 7. Wo- 
men and girls, however, not only used 
earrings, évmria, €AAdfia, édunr§j- 
pes, which are seen perpetually on 
vases, but they also wore numerous 
articles of jewellery about the neck, 
(weptdépaia Spyot,) the arms, (Wéa- 
Am, dpers,) and on the leg above the 
ankle, (ré5as xpucal, wepirneAldes, 
wepioptpia). Poll. v.99. Of. Ari- 
stoph. Acharn. 258; Lysistr. 408; 
Aves, 669; Lysias, in Hratosth. p. 
895. How valuable these ornaments 
sometimes were, appears from Plato, 
Alotd. i. p. 128, where we Jearn that 
Deinomache, the mother of Alcibia- 
des, wore a Kéopos, tows BEwos pyey 
xevriixovra, Cf, Demosth. in Aphoh, 
1. p.817. Concerning a later period, 
see Lucian, Amor. 41: AlOovs *Epu 


_Spatovs Kark ray AoBGy, mwodurd 


Aarvroy fiprnudvas Bpi8os, 4 robs 
wept xapmois wal Bpaxfoor 8pdxor- 
Tas, ws Sperov Syras dvr) xpvolov 
Spdeovres elvya:, nal orepdyn uy ev 
KUKAS THY Kepadhy wepiOei, Aldors 
"Wwbinats Oidorepos: modvredeis 8% 
T&y abxérwy Bpu0r rabetyre: ia) 
Expt tiv xodayv doxdray KaraBé- 
Bnew 5 &bAws xpuods, dray, ef 3: 
TOU adupoy yupvodrm, xepwdly. 
your, 
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on it, when a violent knocking was heard at the house- 
door, and Sophilos hurried through the entrance-hall with 
hasty steps. Everything about him evinced an anxious 
state of suspense, so much so that he even forgot the salu- 
tation. ‘I have just come from the market-place,’ said he, 
turning to Charicles, ‘ where the crier was proclaiming that 
you had lost a ring. Tell me, who gave you that ring?’ 
‘It’s found, answered the other; ‘for which I have to 
thank my friend Ctesiphon here. Look, here it is. So- 
philos snatched the ring. ‘The very same!’ he exclaimed 
vehemently. ‘Tell me, how came you by it?’ ‘An’ odd 
sort of question !’ replied Charicles. ‘My mother gave it 
me on her death-bed. “Keep it safe,” said she, “ per- 
adventure it is the best part of thine inheritance. It can 
lead you to fortune, if it should be found by him who 
understands its speech.”’ ‘By Olympian Zeus!’ shouted 
Sophilos, ‘that man has found it, and I am he. With 
this very ring I had my third child exposed, because, fool 
that I was, two male heirs seemed quite enough to me at 
that time.’ One-and-twenty years have rolled by since 
then; that is thine age, and thou art my son |’ 

The vehemence with which he spoke, and the rejoicing 
consequent on the discovery, had brought to the spot every 
creature in the house, and among others, Manto, who had 
vainly waited to have an interview with Charicles. She 
now seized his knees, and said, ‘ It was I that raised thee 
up from the altar of Pity, and brought thee to thy childless 
mother, who had long made preparations for passing the 
cheat upon her husband; and it was no sin to do so, for 
Charinos was now content, and you found in them two fond 
parents and careful guardians of your infancy.’ ‘Manto!’ 
exclaimed Sophilos, astonished ; ‘ you are the woman that 
artfully dodged my faithful Carion yesterday? But stay! 
The ring was not the only thing exposed with the child ; 
where are the rest? Manto was for a moment perplexed, 








See Longus, Pastor. iv. p. 126, 
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and answered nothing. At last she said, ‘There was a 
collar too, with trinkets, hung round the babe’s neck, I 
confess. I have kept it back, but still have it all safe.’ 
‘So every thing tallies exactly,’ exclaimed Sophilos ; * but 
why refuse my slave an explanation yesterday?’ ‘How 
should I know that it was your slave?’ saidshe. ‘I feared 
some unwelcome father might turn up and oppose the 
match that I’m longing for.’ ‘In sooth, that was cunning,’ 
replied Sophilos; ‘and it is well that you remind me. 
Charicles, you are my son, and my first paternal command 
is, that you marry Cleobule. How? stillrefuse ?’ ‘Father,’ 
said the overjoyed young man, ‘I desire no greater happi- 
ness. ‘And you will resign Pasias’ daughter to me now, 
won’t you ?’ interposed Ctesiphon. ‘T'o you?’ asked Cha- 
ricles, amazed. ‘Ha! I see now the cause of your strange 
manner: and would you really have made that sacrifice 
too for me?’ ‘ Willingly,’ returned his friend, ‘if it would 
have made you happier.’ ‘Excellent young man,’ said 
Sophilos ; ‘I will myself woo her for you, if you like. But 
now to Cleobule. We must first send word to her, but 
not by you, Manto, for you'll blurt everything out all at 
once. Go,’ said he to his slave, ‘and merely say that I am 
coming to her with an agreeable attendant. Not asyllable 
more; do you hear? And you, Charicles, attire yourself 
as becomes a bridegroom.’ 

‘Qne word more,’ said Charicles to Ctesiphon, as they 
parted; ‘forgive Satyros the punishment; for if he had 
not filched the ring, [ should not now be the lucky man [ 
am. ® ‘The knave does not deserve it,’ replied Ctesiphon ; 
‘but for your sake be it so.’ 


Little did Cleobule dream of the happy turn of events, 
which was, on a sudden, about to realise all her fondest 


* In the comedy, slaves who have | See the dAudria and Heautontimoru. 
grievously transgressed are par- | menos of Terence; and the Hpidious 
doned if the confusion they have | and Mostellaria of Plautus. 
caused is satisfactorily cleared up. 
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Giving way to her meditations, she had gone with 


Chloris into the garden adjoining the house, and whilst the 
maid gathered into her lap a heap of odorous violets,° 
Cleobule stood in tranquil reverie before a tree, and with 


® Little is known of the state of 
the art of gardening among the 
Greeks, except that it must have been 
at a very low ebb, at least as regards 
the ornamental part. Boéttiger ground- 
lessly blames antiquarians and writ- 
ers on the subject for making a jump 
from the gardens of Alcinoos and the 
Paradises of the Persian Satraps to 
the box-hedges of Pliny, without re- 
garding the art of gardening among 
the Greeks. What can be said on the 
subject when the ancients have left 
us almost entirely in the dark? The 
whole series of writers, down to the 
very latest Roman period, contain 
hardly a mention of gardens or gar- 
dening. ‘Béttiger’s treatise on the 
subject does not contain one word 
about real Greek gardening; he stops 
where he ought to begin to instruct. 
The reason for the neglect of this 
pleasing art by the Greeks is pretty 
apparent. Their flora was insignifi- 
cant, and apart from the improve- 
ments of art it was not showy enough 
tostimulatetheindustry of the Greek, 
and who, moreover, evidently had but 
little sympathy for beauty of land- 
scape. See Note ll toSceneur. The 
groves of the gods were the only 
things of the kind, and these were 
composed in a great measure of fruit- 
trees. See Xenoph. Anad. v. 3, 12; 
Sophocl. Gidip. Colon. 16, sqq. Pau- 
sanias, however, (i. 21, 9,) speaking 
of a grove of Apollo at Athena, says: 
tw0a ’ArddAAwvyos KadAAiCTOyY BAcos 
SéBpwv Kal jpépey ral boa trav 
axdpxor jophy xapéxeral rive 4 déas 
7eorhy, Plato even speaks, though 
rather problematically, of works on 
horticulture, Afin. p. 8316: Tlrwr ody 


dor: ta weph khawy epyaclas avy- 
yedupare, xa) vépipa ; If such existed, 
we may be sure that they treated 
rather of the operationsof agriculture 
or the kitchen-garden, than of flori- 
culture. The flowers most cultivated 
were those adapted for chaplets, as 
violets, roses, parsley,and soon; and 
in these perhaps there was a regular 
trade. Thus in Demosth. ins Nicosir. 
p. 1251,  rose-plantation, fodwrdy 
Bararrdvovcay, is kept bya man whom 
we should hardly suspect of doing 
so for pleasure only. Excepting the 
Kiwous ebddes, Aristoph. Aves, 1066. 
there appears to be no other mention 
made of Greek fower-gardens during 
the better period. Ata later time, 
under the Ptolemies, and especially 
at Alexandria, preat progress appears 
to have been made; and the gardeners 
there studied particularly to have 
roses and other flowers all the year 
round, an object which the climate 
rendered easy of attainment. Cal- 
lixen. ap. Athen. v. p. 196: % yap 
Alyurros thy Tod weptéxorros &épos 
ebxpactay Kal 51% robs Kywevoyvras Td 
omavins kat Kal Spay dveorneviary éy 
érépois pudueva réwors tpbova yerrg 
kal 3:4 wayrbs, xol ore Jddov, ofre 
Aevxdiov, ofre BAro fpgilws &réos 
drAcrety obdep obdéror’ efober. But 
whether the art advanced in Greece 
itself cannot be determined ; for the 
parks described by Longus, Past. iv. 
p- 108, and by Achill. Tat.i. 15, are 
only Asiaticwapddecot, See Plutarch, 
Alcib. 24; Kenoph. icon. 4,21. The 
Grecian gardens were much simpler 
affairs,atleastso they are represented 
by Longus, Past. ii. p. 86: Eijwés 
dort por Tar guar XeipSy,...d00 Spar 
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the clasp of her chiton scratched letters in the youny 
vark.'© Suddenly she stopped: ‘ What was it you said 
yesterday, Chloris,’ enquired she, ‘ that when our ears tingle 
somebody is thinking about us?’!! ‘Most certainly!’ 
cried the maiden, starting up. ‘ But what are you about ? 

“ell I never,—if you aren’t cutting your thoughts on 
the tree. ‘ Handsome,” stands here '*—shall I go on? * ig 
Charicles ;” and below, ‘“‘ Handsome is Cleobule.” Hold!’ 
eried the sportive damsel, ‘there is something toward. <A 





pepover, xdvra tyr ey abrG Kal  paoids “Agpodtrny KaAdy drfipurcer, 
Spay ixdorny. "Hpos pé8a, xplva Of. Anihol. Pal. ix. 341; Aristean. 
kal Sdsivdos, xal Ya dupdrepa Oé- . Zpist.i. 10, Eustath. ad Z/. vi. 169, 
l dypddes, Kal wir ; : : 
sp allan a aE es = ite gee ‘1 Lucian, Dial. Mer. ix.: i wou, 
.  & Tapudvov, éBduBa ra dra suiv; 
poral, nal pipra xAmwpd. And Plu- ; het oe : 
tarch, de cap. ex inéin. util. 10, says: uss MeunTo  Keernutn jer 
&arxep of xaplevres yewpyol ra pdda Baxpbeor, 
ral th ta Berri woiely viulCovor, It was very common to exprese 
exdpota Kel xpéupua wapapuredorres: | the emotions of the heart by a xaAds 
which shows that the flowers were | ,. kadh, written with the surname 
more grown for cutting than to upon & wall orpillar. Schol. on Aris- 
ornament the garden; for the leeks toph. Vespa, 98: éxéypapoy 8t ol 
and onions growing among sins and "Abyvaion Tah rev KaAdy dvduara 
violets are scarcely compatible with | oprus- § Beiva xards. ¥ypapoy Bi 
eathetical gardening. On this sub- | 44) ay tofxors Kal éy Gpats Kat Bror 
ject see Gallus, p. 362. tixy. See Suidas, s.v. 5 Selva rards. 


© The sentimental lovers’ amuse- | Cf 8/80 FP lat. Hrylt. 7 ; Bottiger, Pa 
ment of cutting each other's names in sengemiide, iii. p. 64; Amalthea, iii. 
the bark of trees is mentioned ata | P: 3#% These xpoypduyara were 


period a li than ; very numerous, and the walls and 
es Sac epic pillars of the market and Cerameicos 


: served the purpose, to same extent 
eel ora oF a ea a of adailyjournal. And as in these, 
P ‘ te : false announcements and accounts of 
oe iyo aetaaats PARSE ARE TOO Te Oe marriages are inserted, so at Athens 
ypappara, Kudisanvico’ épdovor xadzje. | Similar malicious reports were also 
Theoer. xviii. 47: cee caahis Sra Dial. sit 
; ; a ; ; 1V. : eula oby ” & Karan 
gee a ere eee ge ge uly odd Spe, 
ayyrotp, Aupiori* ZéBov p', “EAaras guréy | rotro 3& pdvoy éxiyeypapuévoy éo- 
etete Gvrooy dx) ra Betta xpos TE Arriag, 
SoLucian, dmor.16,says ofthe youth | Méarrra pret ‘Epudrizoy, xa) 
who fell in love with the Venus of | pixpdy adé.s bxondta, ‘O vatbkAnpos 
Praxiteles: was paraxod 8ée3pov ‘Epudrimos pire? Médurray, 


oe 
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lucky omen! See how my right eye twitches. '* She 
turned to the sun, and sneezed: ‘ Zeus our preserver |!” 
said she, ‘or Aphrodite! But where can that Manto be?’ 
she added impatiently. ‘I haven’t seen her the whole 
morning, said Cleobule; ‘where is she?’ ‘She has gone 
with the clothes to the wash,’ * was the ready subterfuge 
of the maid. 

At this moment a slave hastened in with the message 
from Sophilos. Cleobule crimsoned. ‘And who is the 
attendant ?’ queried Chloris hastily. ‘The servant who 
came with the message assured me that he knew no more,’ 
was the slave’s answer. ‘Suppose it were a stranger,’ 
suggested Cleobule: ‘ Chloris, to-day you again gave me 


the chiton without sleeves and lappet. I can’t possibly 


4% The involuntary twitching of 
the eyelids was held a favourable 
presage. Theoer. ili. 37: 

GAdaTas bpOaAuds pev bdektds° dpdy’ Lanow 
avrdy } 
Cf. Plaut. Pseud. i. 1, 106. 


14 From Hom. Odyss. xvii. 545,and 
numerous other passages, it is plain 
that an augury was taken from invo- 
luntary sneezing. Absurdly enough, 
it has even been supposed that the 
Sa:udrcoy of Socrates consisted in this. 
Plutarch, de Gen. Soor. 11: Meyapi- 
kod tivos Yxovoa, Tepilwvos Se é- 
xelvos, Sr: 1d aoxpdrovs saudrioy 
wrappos iy 8 te xap’ abrot rad b 
wap’ tAAwr. The superstition was 
widely spread, and undoubtingly be- 
lieved in. Thus Aristoph. Aves, 719: 
wrappby Spyida xadetre, Aristot. 
Prob. xxxiii. 7: Ad cl tor pay 
wrappoy Gey iryotpeGa elvar; So 
also, prob.9,and prob.11. Of. Anthol. 
Pal, xi. 875; also Suid. and He- 
sych. s. 7. fupBéAous. The import- 
ance attached to the omen is clearly 
seen from Xenoph. Angad. iii. 2, 9, 
where Xenophon asserts in the coun- 


cil: oby rots Oeots xoAAal fyiy nai 
kanal drarlSes elo) cornplas. Todre 
8& Adyorros abrov xrdpyural tis, 
axodcayres 8é of orpariiral, wdy- 
Tes jug dppy xporexdynoay toy Gedy, 
kal Hevopay elre* Aokel por, dk, 
érel xept cwryplas yar Aeydvrop 
clovds Tot Aibs Tov Xwrijpos épdyn, 
ebiacba: TG eG x7.A. The usual 
form of address in such cases was, 
Zev oHroy. 


43 Qoncerning the washing or 
scouring of clothes, see Gallus, p. 449. 
Among the Greeks as well as among 
the Romans it was done entirelyaway 
from home, and by people who made 
it their exclusive ocenpation. See 
Theophr. Char. 10; Machon, ap. 
Athen. xiii. p. 582. Wrdvew was 
said of linen clothes, xcvapetew or 
yropetey of woollen ones. Eustath. 
ad Od. xxiv. 148: rd 8 wrAtves, 4 
yoy dx) Anrlow pdpous ép5é6n, yrapebe 
h} xvapetew éx) raéy dpiwday Aéyeras. 
See Mor, Attic. p. 242; cf, Aristoph. 
Lysisir. 470: Plutarch, de San. Tu- 
end. 20, 


(Sormm XI, 


receive them asI am. Come, dress me directly.’ Chloris 
followed her mistress to her chamber, and opened the 
capacious chest containing her richest clothes, from which 
arose the sweet odour of the Median apples placed be- 
tween the dresses.!6 ‘ What shall it be?’ she enquired. 
‘A yellow byssos-chiton, or this one embroidered with 
fiewers ?’? ‘By no means, said Cleobule; ‘something 
simpler than those. Give me the new white diplois, with 
the purple stripe down the sides, and the open sleeves, 
So: now, fasten the sleeves, and give me the girdle. Mind 
that the border of the lappet is level with the colpos.’' 
The attendant had now finished dressing her mistress 
‘We've no time for braiding your hair,’ said she, ‘and 
that coloured kerchief wrapped round it suits you ex- 
quisitely.” Cleobule took the mirror, and surveyed her- 
self. ‘ Well, it will do,’ was her decision ; ‘but put me 
on some other sandals. , No, not those purple ones embroi- 
dered in gold; bring the white pair with the red strings,’ 

Scarcely had Chloris finished her labours, when Sophi- 
los and a young gentleman were announced. ‘Qh! if it 
were Charicles |’ whispered the abigail into the ear of her 
blushing mistress. And he it was; and a scene followed, 
such as neither the chisel of the sculptor, nor the limner’s 
pencil, no, nor the style of the poet, would be able to de- 
lineate.” ‘Well I thought,’ said Sophilos smiling, to 
Cleobule, ‘that you liked him better than me; but don’t 
let us tarry. The betrothing shall take place to-day, and 
In three days we'll celebrate the wedding.’ 8 
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 Citrons or oranges, Mepouxd 
Mndixé uijAg, were placed among the 
clothes, partly on account of the agree- 
able smell, partly for a protection 
against the moths. Theophr. Hist. 
Pi. iv. 8: xby eds Indra rebZ xd 
Hijo, Brome Siernpel. 


* Charit, iii, 8: xal &¢6n Odaua 
aaAdicrov, ofoy obre Corypddos & 
qoaper, obre xAdorns brAacey, offre 


womnrhs lorophoe péxps viv, Of 
Plaut. Asin. i, 3, 22, 


18 In the comedies the marriage 
often follows immediately after the 
betrothal, Plant. Trin, v. 2, 64: 
Nomquid canes est, quin uxorem cras 

domum ducam f 
and inthe dulularia and Curculio 
the marriage takes place on the sama 
day, 





A Bronze from Herculanenm, Mus, Bord. ii. 4, 
The girl is in the act of fartening the Ohiton over the right shoulder, and we see 
how the lappet, 8urAofgiov, is caused by this means, On the side where the seam is, 


joining the xrépvyes, are two purple stripes 
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SCENE THE TWELFTH. 





THE WEDDING-DAY. 


ND now for one glance at the occurrences of that day 
whereon Charicles was united to Cleobule. The pro- 
posal of Sophilos to hasten the marriage was not at all 
likely to embarrass a Grecian bride; on the contrary, a 
courtship lasting several months was a thing quite out of 
the usual way. All the requisite preparations had been 
long since made. In like manner as the royal damsel] 
Nausicaa, at the warning of Athena, provided the bridal 
clothes for herself and her attendants before a husband 
had been chosen for her;! so every Grecian house had 
always a superfluity of such bravery ; and how much more 
therefore one in which plenty and abundance reigned? As 
it was, however, what with the ceremony of the affiancing 
as appointed by law, and the customary sacrifices, both 
parties found enough to occupy them during the few in- 
tervening days. Charicles, in compliance with his father’s 
invitation, had for the present taken up his quarters at 
his house, in which the women’s apartments had been 
hastily cleaned up, and furnished with everything necessary 
for the proper reception and convenience of the bride. The 
wreaths of fresh spring-flowers, ornamenting the door in 
rich festoons, proclaimed to the passer-by the festal day: 
while inside the mansion, cooks and slaves were busily 
making ready for the marriage-feast, which was to be cele 
brated by a numerous assemblage of the relations and 
friendsof either party. Even Phorion himself, departing 
from his usual custom, had agreed to be present; and 
Pasias too, who had already promised Ctesiphon his 

daughter in marriage, was among those invited. 

¥ Odyss. vi. 27: 
cot & ydpos cxater toriy, tv yph cada piv aerhy 
ervvo@as, 


ra, 88 rowet wapacxer, ot née” &yurras. 
P 
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In the chamber of Charicles, Manes had arranged the 
festal garments designed for the occasion. These consisted 
of a soft chiton of fine Milesian wool, with a himation of 
dazzling whiteness, which had been purposely chosen with- 
out the usual purple border. Beside it stood the elegant 
half-shoes, their crimson thongs fastened with clasps of 
gold. Chaplets of myrtle-twigs, with violets interwoven, 
lay also ready ; and Sophilos had added two silver alabas- 
tra, filled with costly unguents, in case Charicles might like 
to make use of them on so special an occasion. The 
bridegroom himself was still at the bath, with Ctesiphon, 
previous to going with his friend to fetch away the bride: 
for who else could he have preferred for bridegroom’ 8 
man ?? 

The household of Cleobule was not a whit less busy, 
The sun had sunk half-way from the meridian, yet the 
bridal array was still unfinished. Cleobule sat upon a 
settle in her apartment, which was filled with perfume, 
and held the silver disc of the mirror in her hand; while 
Chloris sedulously arranged her hair, and the mother 


inserted the pearl-drops in the ears of her daughter. 
make haste,’ she cried impatiently to the maid; 


©Do 


‘how in- 


tolerably slow you are to-day, and it will be evening anon. 


* The sapdvuudos, or xdpoxos, 
was certainly a youthful friend of the 
vuudlos, The passages cited in the 
Excursus on The Women, though 
they do not distinctly say so, still im- 
ply it; moreover, Hesychiusexplains 
éraipos and xapdyupoos as synony- 
mous, 


* The various methcds of measuring 
the day employed by theancients have 
been very fully discussed in Gallus, 
pp. 315-321 ; but the Greek method 
was not precisely the same as that 
employed at Rome; at least theformer 
nation retained s very ancient method 


which never perhaps obtained footing 
among the Romans. According to He- 
rod. ii. 109, (on the meaning of the 
words xéAos and yyvduev see Bihr’s 
note,) the Greeks themselves did not 
invent the gnomon, having derived it 
from Babylon: wdéAoy ply vip Kat 
yrépova, kal rd Buddexa pépea ris 
Snepns rapa BaBuvAwviey Suabor- of 
“EAAyves. But, according to other 
accounts, Anaximander was the in- 
ventor. See Suidas, s. v. yrdpeooy. 
Also Diog. Laert. ii. 1: eBpe 3% nad 
yhuova mxpuros nal Yorncey én 
Tay oxiobhpey dy AaxeBaluom. The 
yopov, OF Crorecoy, as it was also 
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Go, Menodora,’ she said to another slave, ‘go and 
meagure the shadow on the sun-dial® in the garden.’ ‘We 





called, was, unquestionably, the most 
ancient means of measuring the day. 
It consisted of a perpendicular staff 
or pillar, the length of whose shadow 
was measured in feet. An untenable 
hypothesis was started by Salmasius, 
that the observer measured his own 
shadow with his feet, and this has 
been recently revived by Ideler. The 
whole isa mistake, arising from a mis- 
conception of Hesychius, s, v. érrd- 
rous oxid; and of Phot. Lex. p. 539. 
The gnomon is seldom mentioned 
except in reference to the hour of 
supper or of the bath: for the first, 
a shadow ten or twelve feet long is 
assigned, Aristoph. Eecles. 652: 


aot 8é pedafoes 
Stary] dexarouy To crotxatoy Acmapor xwpetr 
émi Setrrvor * 


on which the Scholiast remarks: 7) Tow 
nalov ond bray J Séxa wnxGy. Oé- 
Ae ody elxeiy, Bre ylvera: dyed. 
Menanderap. Athen.vi. p. 248; Poll. 
vi.44. SeoalsoSuidas, and Hesych: 
Awdexdwotos’ otras tAaeyor d\Aex- 
Tins, orarxelou } axis. obra yap 
gwuver(Geyro ex) Setrvoy fie tov 
erorxelou Syros BwBexdroses, ds viv 
wpos Spas pact. It seems probable 
therefore that the gnomonwasusually 
@o constructed as to throw a shadow 
of about twelve feet shortly before 
sunset, for this was the time at which 
the Setrvor usually took place. A 
fragment of Eubulos ap. Athen i. 
p. 8, throws some light on this ques- 
tion : 

éy spl aaa aac éxi Selarvor wpds Girov 
eledvros abr rod pidov, bavi’ By 

alxoor roday perpourre Td orotyetor 7}, 
HxKa, Coley auTor eubds HAfou 


gerpeiy dxdxorross paxporépas 8’ ctons are 
wAew 3 Ssoe wo8cty waptiras TEs oxLaE* 


érecta Galivae urxpor ifeatrepov 

&!' doxodlay jeep rapdeO cy’ npdpq. 
Here the gnomon evidently throws a 
shadow of twice the length, t.e of 
twenty-four feet, and thesupper hour 
corresponds to & twenty-foot, instead 
of a ten-footshadow, as befure. Anac- 
curate division of the day into twelve 
equal hours would of course be unat- 
tainable by a method of measurement 
such as that just described; noregard 
being paid to the varying declination 
of the sun throughout the year. The 
differences owing to thissource would, 
however, be of less magnitude in the 
latitude of Greece than in that of Eng- 
land, and were probably disregarded, 
dinner being served, Sray 7 Sexdxour 
vo ero:xetoy. For the hour of bath- 
ing, 8 six-foot shadow is spoken of, at 
least ir tue later period. Lucian, Cro- 
mos. 17: Aover@a: pay, drdérav rd 
oroxetoy &dxouv 7. Of. Somn. seu 
Gallus, 9. We must remark, that 
the word yréuwy was afterwards ap- 
plied to every éo0Adyi0y, and even to 
the xAepddpa, See Athen. ii. p. 42. 
The wdaos, or proper sun-dial, also 
called oxaGiipas or jAtoTpémoy, is 
not often alluded to; though, setting 
aside the allusion of Herodotus, it 
appears from Poll. iv. 46, that in the 
time of Aristophanes it was used, and 
not the mere gnomon only, as Ideler 
Lehro. é. Chronot.i. p. 98, would per- 
suade us. Pollux says, 7d 8% xadov- 
pevoy &pordytoy Hrov xdéAoy Sy tis 
exo, phoavros *Apwropdvous ér 
Typurdiy ‘wxédos roir torw: ixa- 
Craxogrhy FAws rérparra;’ The 
axéAos was like a basin, Aexayls, in the 
centre of which stood the vertical staff 
(yrdpor), and on it the 8é8exa népy 
of the day were marked with lines. 


! Poll. vi. 110; and Alciphr. Hpisé, iii, 
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have the clepsydra‘ here,’ interposed Chloris; ‘see how 
much water there is left in it; it will run off once more 


before sunset.’ 


¢I am sure she’s wrong,’ said Cleobule ; 





4: 'O yrdbpev ome ondle: Thy Ex- 
ryy ... eb yap kal SAny KaraBadod- 
pev thy rlova thy Td xikpby TovTO 
&pordyoy &véxoueay, 4 roy yve- 
pove. tphpoper éxeioe vevew, ob Ta- 
xlov Suvhrera ras Spas &xoonual- 
yew, tora: +o BotAeupa TaAdayty- 
Se:ov. Suid.: yrdpor Td dv rots HALo- 
tponlos wnyvipevov, Srep epevpey 
’Avatluov8pos nal Eornoey éxl Trav 
oxobhper. Cf. Lucian, Lexiph. 4. 


4 The rrefdtipa as little deserves 
the appellation of clock as the gno- 
mon does. The useof the clepsydra 
in courts of law is mentioned by Ari- 
stephanes, (deharn. 692; Vesp. 93, 
857,) as such a matter of course, that 
we conclude that in his time it was no 
novelty. Woehave the fullest infor- 
mation as to its form and structure 
from Aristot. Prodi. xvi. 8, though 
there is still some doubt as to its size 
and time of running out. It was a 
hollow ball, perhaps flattened a little 
at the top, whence from its likeness to 
@ poppy-head the ball was called xd- 
Sere, or xwdla. For the introduction 
of the water, there was at the top an 
opening which was extended into a 
short neck, adAds, which might be 
closed by a stopper, (waa, wopd- 
(ev,) to stop the water from flowing 
out, ériAaSety rd B5wp. On the 
nether side, opposite to this neck, were 
several small orifices, tpurfpara, 
forming a kind of colander or filter, 
through which the water slowly trick- 
led out.Aristotleis describing various 
hydrostatic and pneumatic experi- 
ments which may be tried with the 
clepsydra, and his description is such 
as to leave no doubt as to its construc- 


tion. It is plain, however, that he had 
not a transparent ball in view; and 
we have no authority for supposing 
that at that period glass veasels could 
be constructed of the size which the 
clepsydre ordinarily were. Indeed, 
a fragment of Bato, ap. Athen. iv. 
p. 163, precludes the notion of the 
clepsydra being transparent : 


érecO” EwSev rrepidyes thy AxjevOov 

katrapavOdvey TovAaoy, Gore wepiddpery 

mpodcyioy Sdfer res, ovXt AAKvOor. 
Smaller ones of glass there may have 
been, and, at a later period, were 
common. Experience howevertaught 
that this instrument could not be 
relied on, the rapidity with which the 
water flowed out being influenced by 
the temperature. Athen. ii. p. 42: 
ovorédAe 88 abrd (7d S8ap) ral runvot 
paAAov +d Yuxos. Bd Kal e ois 
yvépoot péov ode dvadldwor rds Spas 
dy TE Xelpavi, GAAA mepcrrevet, Boa- 
burdpas obons Tis éxpojs 3d Td wd- 
xos. According to Aineas Tact. 22, 
this inequality could be remedied by 
partially stopping with wax. The 
Greeks were acquainted with the 
division of thetwelve natural hours of 
the day, but no hint is ever given of 
reckoning by hours; so that in Scenet. 
p 4, instead of the fourth hour, it 
would be better perhaps to say, the 
time of full market. 

Whether the clepsydra was often 
used in private life, as well as in 
courts of justice, isdoubtful ; it would 
seem probable that it was. A clep- 
sydra belonging to Plato, which served 
for the whole night, is described by 
Aristocles, ap. Athen. iv. p. 174: Ae- 
yeras 3¢ Titdrova pixpdy riva &y- 
voray Sotva: rod KaraoKevtopores 
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‘it must be later.’ Menodora, however, returned with 
the assurance that the shadow was only eight feet long, 
and it therefore wanted some time yet to evening. 

At last Chloris had drawn the bandeau through Cleo- 
bule’s luxuriant locks, and had fastened the bridal veil 5 on 
her head with a golden tiring-pin; and Menodora twined 
the white thongs of the embroidered sandals round the feet 
of her mistress. Her mother then opened an ivory casket, 
and took out of it a broad necklace of gold, richly set with 
precious stones, and the serpent-shaped armlets, which com- 
pleted her attire. Cleobule took the mirror once again, and 
surveyed herself in it: the clothes-chests were then locked, 
and she awaited with maidenly timidity the arrival of the 
escort that was to conduct her away, though her sensations 
were far from those of her former wedding-day. 

The water-clock had emptied itself a second time, the 
sun had completed his course, and the rooms of the house 
grew duskier apace, when the carriage destined to carry 
home the bride, drawn by stately mules and surrounded 
by a numerous band of attendants, drove up to the door, 
which was profusely hung with garlands. 

The bridegroom and his man, accompanied by the 
happy father of the former, now entered and received the 
bride from the hands of her mother, in order to escort her 
to the carriage, in which Charicles and Ctesiphon took 
their seats, one on each side of the veiled fair. The 
mother kindled the marriage-torch, the attendants follow- 


yurtepiyoy wothoayta dpordyioy éat- 
nbs te O8pavrung, oloy xAabddpay 
peydany Alay, See also Athen. xiii. 
p. 567, where another instance of 
its domestic use occurs. 


5 Numerous as are the extant ac- 


counts of marriage solemnities, still 
they do not suffice for the con- 
struction of a connected and detailed 
description of the ceremony. It is 
not known whether, when a widow 


‘was re-married, the same formalities 
were observed as at the first mar- 
riage; for instance, the festive es- 
cort to her abode, the veiling, the 
procession with torches, the Ana» 
calypieria, and so on. Some of 
these ceremonies were probably 
omitted; but the excuse for their 
introduction in this place must be, 
that the first marriage might be 
considered to have hardly taken 
place at all. 
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ing her example, and thus the procession moved off amid 
the music of the flutes and the merry song of Hymenzos 
to the house of Sophilos, where the pair were received on 
entering, according to an ancient custom, with a symbo- 
lical rain of sweetmeats and small coins. They then 
proceeded at once to the hall, which was brilliantly 
lighted up for the festival; the couches of the males being 
arranged on one side of it, and on the other the seats of 
the females. 

After the bride-cakes had been partaken of, as mid- 
night began to approach, Cleobule’s mother accompanied 
the pair to the quiet thalamos: again the loud burden 
of Hymenzos re-echoed before its closed doors, and never 
perhaps had the god hovered more delightedly over a 
bridal-chamber 
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EXCURSUS TO SCENE 1 


EDUCATION. 


ho attempting to combine a niultitude of scattered allusions 
into a connected account of education among the Greeks, 
it will be desirable to investigate not only their system of in- 
tellectual culture and training in the higher sense of the word, 
but also to consider the corporeal nurture, the first occupations of 
the children, their general habits end behaviour, their toys, the 
ballads and fairy tales of the nurses and attendants, with all the 
minutie of the nursery. Such petty domestic traits are quite as 
deserving of attention as the instruction conveyed in the public 
gymnasia, and the schools of the Grammarians. 

In this sense the wacéeia commences with the hour of birth; 
it is the training and bringing up till the moment when the youth 
beeame an independent burgher, and under the immediate control 
of the law. Plato, Leg. ii. p. 659. Cf. Heliod. thiop. i. 18. 

Throughout Greece, except in Sparta (Plutarch, Lycurg. 16), 
the new-born babe was wrapped in ordpyava, immediately after 
the first bath. So Plato, Leg. vii. p. 789: péype Evotv éroiy rd 
yevépevoy oxapyaray. Whether these ordpyava were mere swad- 
dling-clothes is not quite clear. See Aristot. de Republ. vii. 17: 
mpocg d€ TO pi dtactpépecOar ra péAn (ray wadiwy) 80 d&radd- 
TnTAa xp@vrar kai viv gma ray eOvev dpydvoig riot pnxavexoie, 
a 70 cipa wot réy rowvrwy dorpaGéc. On the fifth day, ac- 
cording to Suidas, the first festival in honour of the family-event 
was held, the dugidpduia, or dpoprdydroy Hpap, as it is called by 
Hesychius, who places it on the seventh day: gore d2 fyepar 
éxra axd rijc yervicewc, iv 3 rd Ppépoe Bacrdlovrec rept ry 
éoriay yupvol rpéyover. The midwife, or some of the women 
present at the birth, carried the babe round the hearth of the 
house; hence the name. Plato, Thewt. p. 160: uera dé roy ré- 
Koy ra Gugedpdpra abrod we dAnOic év cicrp mepiOpexréoy rH 
Adyy. The house-door was ornamented with garlands, and a 
feast was given, at which cabbage, fagavoc, was a standing 
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dich, as appears from a fragment of mpnippus preserved by 
Athenaus, ix, p. 370: 
dxeite wis 
ob orédavos oddels dors wpdobe THY Gupar, 
ob xviow Kpove pds drepoxds Expas, 
"Aupdpoploy byray ; év ols voulCera 
éxray Te Tupod Xeppovnctrov rduous, 


epey 7’ ddal pddaror HyyAaionérny. 


The account of Suidas is as follows: 'Apdidpduia fy wéurrm 
&yovaty éxi rotc Bpéperrv. ev if dwoxabalpovrar rag xelpag ai 
cuvapdpevar Tijc pawwoews. TO Bpédog mepipépover ry éorlay 
rpéxovrec Kal diipa wéumovewy of xpooiKovrec we él rd wreiorov 
wohvrotag xai onriac. It would almost appear from Plato that 
the father did not declare, until this ceremony, whether he would 
rear the child; for on him it depended whether the infant should 
be brought up or exposed ; a barbarity which was actually autho- 
rised by law. See Petit. Leg. Att. p. 144. Thebes, however. 
was an honourable exception to thisrule. lian, Var. Hist. ii. 7 : 
(vopoc) Sre obx Eeorey dvdpi OnBaly éeOeivar waidloy, od ele 
éonpiay abro pipa, Odvarov abrod carayngucdpevoc. The off- 
spring of paupers, elg éoyara revijrwy, were brought up at the 
public expense ; which was a more humane regulation than the 
proposition of Aristotle, who repudiates drdQeorc, but recommends 
duBrworg as a check to overpopulation! De Republ. vii. 16, 
p- 1835: piv aicbnow éyyevérOar cai Cw) éuroretoOat bet rv 
&uSdwor. Still, exposure was not so frequent in regular mar- 
riage as has been usually supposed; at least this unhappy fate 
fell mostly upon female children, who could even be condemned 
outright to death at the father’s pleasure. So saya Chremes, 
Terent. Heaut. iv. 1, 21: 


si Meum 
Imperinm exsequi voluisses, interemptam oportuit. 


Children were generally exposed, to escape the trouble of rear- 
ing them, or to avoid too great a subdivision of the inheritance. 
Longus, Pasior. iv. p. 126: “AAAot marépeg e&€Oncay rovro ré 
ratloy, lowe raudivy xpecBuréowy adic éxorrec. Of. Terent, 
Adelph. v. 8, 283. IIlegitimate children were most frequently 
exposed: and many a childless wife would profit by this oppor- 
tunity to obtain an infant, and pass it off as her own. Dio 
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Chrysost. Orat. xv. p. 447: érlorapac yap, dre ai pév édedPepar 
yuvaikee troBadAovrat wodddne OC Gradlay, drak pr) dbvwrrat 
abrai kuijcat. This is well illustrated by the words of Demosth 
in Mid. p. 568: i pév yap arédoro ebOdc yerdpevor, } &° éeEds 
abr Bedrlw xpiacOae rig tone Tipije, Tovroy #yopace. Cf. Alschin. 
in Timarch. p. 160: Knygioddwpov tév rou MoAwvog caXouperoy : 
such children were called cxérw:. Eustath. ad Il. vii. 24. So 
Hurip. Troad. 256 : Aécrpwy cxdria vupdeurfjpia. Thus Cidipus 
is called rAaerég by Sophocles, Gd. Tyr. 780. 

The grand festival was the Gexarn, celebrated on the tentl 
day, when the relations and friends were invited toa sacrifice and 
banquet (dexdrny Over, and éorcdy); and this ceremony was held 
asa legal proof that the child was recognised as yrfjewe by its 
father. Ismus, de Pyrrht Hered. p. 60: gre dé cai évy rq dexary 
ravurng KAnGérrec cureoriacbat (daoxorrec). See Demosth. adv. 
Beot. dvop. p. 1001; also Aristoph. Aves, 493; Plato, Leg. vi. 
p. 784. On this occasion presents were made to the child by 
the father and mother, the relatives, and even by the slaves, and 
then also the infant received its name, Aristoph. Aves, 922. 
But according to Aristotle, Hist, An. viii. 11, this took place alse 
on the seventh day: ra rAsiora 8 dvampetrar xpd rii¢ EBlopne, 
6 xat ra dvouara tore riOevrac: and sometimes perhaps even 
at the Amphidromia, if we are to believe Hesychius, and the 
Scholiast on the Theaisius of Plato; Suidas, however, expressly 
fixes it on the tenth day: ry dexary d€ rovvopa ribevrar. The 
father mostly chose the name, thongh it could not have been 
unusual for the mother to do so, as we see from Hurip. Pheniss. 
57, where Jocasta says: 

Thy pav ‘loutyyy xarhp 

dyduace. thy 8t xpdcber Avrrydvny dyad. 
Sometimes the parents fell out on this point; see the complaint 
of Strepsiades, the Aristophanic George Dandin; Nud. 60: 

Mera tav0 , Brus vev dyivef ulbds obroal, 

duol re 8) ead vf -yuveuel, Ty yaby, 

wept rodvéparos 3h tabr’ dAodopotpeda. 
Strepsiades wished to name the boy Pedwvidne, after his grand 
father, as was most usual. Cf. Eustath. ad Jl. v. 546: ‘Icréoy 
d@ cal Sri wadalraroy EOog Fy, rove éyydvoug Kadetofae rote roy 
warrwy évouacy. This was particularly the case with the eldest 
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son, 28 appears from Demosth. adv. Baot. évou. p. 1002: déwi 
& abroc, dg 3) apecBirepog Sy, rovvop’ Exewy ro Tov mpog rarpdg 
xanmov. See also Plutarch, Cimon. 4. But the son was often 
called after his father; as were Demosthenes and Demades; or 
the name was slightly changed; thus we have Navsigidoe 
Navovvixov, and KadXlorparog KadArxpdrovg. So also brothers’ 
names sometimes varied but slightly, as Diodotos and Diogeiton ; 
Lysias, in Diogit. Lastly, we meet with regular patronymica, as 
Duxiwy Pixor. 

We will now digress for a moment to the surnames. The 
Greeks had no family or clan names, as is well known; a single 
appellation serving for an individual. But as many persons 
might bear this name, to avoid confusion, the father’s name was 
appended, and this was called rarpoGev dvopdfecBar. Xenoph. 
Gécon. 7,8. Cf. Pausan, vii. 7,4: érel xadoivrai ye ob warpé- 
Gey of “Pwuatoe xara rabra “EAAnow, dda kai rpla, dmdre fj 
dNiytwora, Kai ére wAsiora dvduara éxaorp rlOevrar. Attic wit 
had also abundant recourse to nicknames, derived either from 
some personal peculiarity, or owing to accidental circumstances. 
Thus Demosthenes was called Baradoc, even from childhood. 
#Eschin, in Timarch. p. 189; of. Demosth. de Cor. p. 288. So 
the poet and orator Dionysios was called XaAxotc. Enustath. ad 
It. xxi. 398: &¢ yadxoig &edXHOn dca rd cup,Bovreioat AOnrvatore 
XoAKp voulopar: xpjoacBa. Aristophanes mentions a number 
of names of birds used as nicknames; Aves, 1291: 


Tépdé yey els xdenaos &voudlero 

XwAds, Melzry 8 fy Xersor rotvoua: 
Orouyrig B dpbarpdy ok Exwv Képak ° 
Képudos SidowAder* Xnvardrnt Cecyéva: 
"IBis Auxotpyp’ Xapepivrs Nuxrepls, xev.A 


So the frosty tragic poet Theognis was yclept Xlwy: Acharn. 
188; Thesmoph. 170; and how universal the habit was among 
the Athenians appears from a fragment of Anaxandrides, ap. 
Athen. vi. p. 242: 

“Tpeis yap &AAhAous del xAevd(er’, of8? dxpiBas. 

dy sa yep Y Ts Savers i dine pehiere, 

diy 8¢ puxpby mavrenws avipdhmorv, Zradrayyusy, wT. 
See also the Excursus on The Hetere. But to retagn to the 
nursery, and the first treatment of children, 
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As regards the rpog7, Plutarch says, de Educ. Puer. 5, that 
mothers should suckle their own children: &% 32 abrag rac py- 
répac ra réxva rpépery kai rovroie bréxew rove pacrovc. ‘This 
tule, however, was seldom observed by the wealthy classes, and 
wet-nurses were in general requisition. But the rir@q or rirOx 
_Hustath. ad Iliad, vii. 329—r.641-7 means the attendant merely, } 
was frequently not a slave, but one of the poor coral, who gave 
her services for hire. Demosth. adv. Hubulid. p. 1809: xat yap 
‘uy GoTag yuraixac wodAde evpicere rerOevovoae. Spartan nurses, 
who were in great repute for their skill in managing children, 
were sometimes bought, as for Alcibiades. Plutarch, Lyc. 16: 
iv d€ wept rac tpopove érmtdrsla ric pera réxvne, Gor avev 
crapyarwy éxrpepovoag ra pion . . . 66 Kal ror EiwOer Evia 
Tote rexvoig Aaxwrexog éwvovvro rirOde. kat rv ye tov "AOy- 
vatoy "Ax Biadyy rirBeicacay "Apixdar isropotet yeyorévat Ad- 
caway, Plutarch (’e Educ. 5,) requires for the purpose, roic 
HOeowv “EXAnvidac. Besides being suckled, the children were also 
fed with honey. See Bockh, ad Pind. Olymp. vi. When they 
could take more substantial nourishment, the rir6y first chewed 
the food, and then gave it to the infant, pacwpérn éoiziZer. 
Theophr. Char. 20: ré wacdior rife rirOne apedouerog pacwpe oc 
awrigey abrogc, See Aristoph. Hquites, 717. This was also called 
Yuplfeyv. Lysistr. 19. An absurd story of some one who re- 
tained this habit during his whole life for convenience sake is 
related by Athenewus, xii. p. 580: Yayapuv rdv Mapeardurds bx6 
rpudie oreiobac péy peype yhpwe éx rov rij¢ rirOne ordparoc, iva 
ps) pacwpevog Torhoaer. 

Cradles are first mentioned by Plutarch, Fragm. in Hesiod, 45: 
O &é DWdobrapyée gyow, dre pa) bei ra veoyvd axivnra égy cai 
arorlOecGar és dxivhroe .. . old teow ebxlyyra KAwidia peunXary- 
Tat mpog THY Tév wadlwy eivhy. Plato knew nothing of them, 
or he would certainly have mentioned them, Leg. vii. p. 789- 
The cxdé¢y is often mentioned, it is true; cf. Aristot. Poet. 16; 
but though used for a similar purpose, we can in no passage sup- 
pose a regular cradle to be meant. See Theocr. Jd. xxiv. 10. 
Doubtless mothers and nurses went about dandling the baby in 
their arms, and singing the while. See Plato, Leg. vii. p. 790: 
hvixa yap &y xov BouvdnOGor xaraxoyllew ra svovrvotvra rev 
wale ai pyrépec, oby fovytay abroic xpocgépovery, &AAL Tob- 
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vasrioy Kirnow, év raig ayKaAae, det ceioveac’ kal ov ovyny, dAAa 
riva pédAgdiar. See Aristot. Probl. xix. 88. These lullabies were 
called Pavxadijpara, or caraBauxadjoec. Athen. xiv. p. 618: 
ai & ray rerBevovowy goal karaBavxadjoee Gvouatovra. See 
also Theocr. Id. xxiv. 6, where Alemene is hushing her twins to 
sleep : 
‘Amroudve 5d yuvd kepadras pvOhoaro maldwy- 

elSer’ dua Boépea yAurepdy nal éyépoipov trvoy - 

eider’ dud Wuxd, bY aderped, evcoa Téxva> 

5ABiot ebydfowbe, kal SABtor dso Troe. 

CE Aristoph. Nubes, 1888; Lysistr. 1410; Lysias, de cade 
Eratosth. pp. 10-15. 

Children were not encouraged to walk very early. The dis- 
tinction drawn by Hustathius, ad Jl. ix. 518: wacdioy ré rpedo 
pevov Ux0 rnOic, Tawapioy TO weptmarovy Kai Hoy Adbews ct. 
A\apPardueror, is doubtful, though Pollux, ii. 9, says that waida- 
ptov was the after-appellation of the two. According to Plato, 
Leg. vii. p. 794, the boysremained under the hands of the mother 
and the nurses till their sixth year, and up to that time were 
educated along with the girls. 

The baubles, crepundia, given to children, have been dig- 
cussed in Gallus, p. 188. Sometimes these were suspended from 
the neck, and are so represented in antiques, hence they were 
called éépata or wepedépara. Eurip. Jon, 1480; Aristot. Poet. 16. 
Children who were to be exposed were provided with them, by 
way Of yrwpicpara. Dio Chrys Or. iv. p. 150: xaOdrep ré 
Sépaca roic éxriBepévore wardiorg, iva py &yvofrat. Also Alciphr. 
Epist. iii, 68: rovro (7d wadiov) pera rév omapyarwr, dépark 
riva kat yvwpiopara wepileicar, Edwxay. Other things were also 
given to them. See Longus, Past. i. pp. 6,8; Heliod. Zthiop. 
li. 81; Aristenet. Hprst.i.1. Such playthings were mostly of 
metal, hence the Roman name, crepundia. The Greeks had also 
regular child’s-rattles, rAarayai, of which Archytas is named us 
the inventor, Aristot. de Repubj. viii. 6; anda go-cart, duatic, is 
mentioned, Aristoph. Nudes, 861 : 

Kayo tol xore 
by xp@rov dBoAdy Era Boy ‘HAacTixdy, 
&7" éxpiduny vot Araclos auatlda. 
Cf Poll. x. 168. Pausanias, v. 20, 1, mentions among the curio- 
kities in the temple of Juno at Olympia, a small bed ornamented 
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with ivory, said to have been a plaything, raiyroy, of Hippo- 
damia’s. Children would sometimes try their hands at construct- 
ing similar nick-nacks; Aristoph. Nubes, 878 : 

ebObs yé rot xa8dpiov Sy tTuvvovrori 

Exdarrey Evdor olxlas, vais 8 &yAupe, 


duatisas re oxutivas elpyd lero, 
kan Ta oBlor Barpdxous éxole. 


See also Lucian’s account of himself, Somn. 2: axoléwy ay rov 
kyoov 7} GBdag,  tmrovc, 7 Kal vip A? avOpwrovg ayvérdarror. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. dopuéc. Dolls, xépar, were usual playthings, and 
‘he xopowA Gor, or kopowAdorat, had always a supply on sale in 
vhe market; they were however different from those in use now, 
being made of clay and painted. Cf. Plato, Theat. p. 146: my- 
Noe 6 rHv KoporAdBwy. Demosth. Phil. i. p. 47: dowep yap ot 
ahdrroyreg rove mnAlvoug, ele rijy ayopay yxetpororeire rove rate- 
dpxoug Kat rovg puddpxous, ob Ext roy woAeudy. Lucian. Prom. 
in Verb. 2: xal rd pev Sdov év ante fh xAaoruy Kara rabra 
roic kopowAGBore. Lexiphan. 22: we viv ye ededhOee cauroy rote 
ird 7&v KopowAGOwv sic rv ayopay warropévore eorKwe, KE- 
Xpwopsrog pév rH pry cal rp Kvarg, 76 5 Evdobey ziphivdc re 
Kai evOpuxrog Sy. Bottiger, in his Sabina, confounds copowha- 
wrat with xypowAdorac; having followed Ruhnken without in- 
dependent investigation. Wax, it is true, is mentioned, but only 
by late writers; Timeus and Suidas say, cnpp ij yop, and Har- 
pocration has: xopowAdBoug Aéyouer rove ex wndow Tiv0¢, 7} KNpoOY, 
#} rowaurne UAye wAdrrovrac képac i} Kovpovg; but these are the 
only writers who say a word about wax in the manufacture of 
these dolls; all speaking only of awnAdc. The very passage in 
Pollux (x. 189) descriptive of this art, has been wrongly inter- 
preted by Bittiger; the wAacQévra xipiva there mentioned are 
merely the cores for the moulds, over which the w7Aé¢ was laid, 
and this wax was afterwards melted out, in order to preserve the 
hollow form, Alydog, or jyiAcydog. From the above passages we 
learn that these clay-figures were not merely children’s dolls (also 
called viudac), but images of all sorts; and indeed the words of 
Demosthenes will be devoid of sense unless we understand figures 
of warriors, generals, and the like. Mythological subjects were 
also common, such as Marsyas bound to the tree; Achill. Tat. 
ili. 15: oloy rower of xopomAdBor roy Mapobay ex rot gurov 
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bedeyévor, There were other amusements, as the hoop, rpoyée, 
the top, p¢éuGoc, orpd(3iAo¢, not to mention the cockchafer fastened 
by a thread. Aristoph. Nudes, 768 : 

AwdéSerov Gowep undrordvOny ros wodds 


Cf. Schol. on Vesp. 1841: ypuooundoddvOtor S€ Lwigidy rl éort 
kara xavbapor, EavOov, 5 kai xaréyovrec of watdec deopebovory 
ex TOU woddg Kat agraot mpog roy dépa. Among a number of 
other games mentioned by Pollux, 1x. 122, is the yadx# pvia, a 
sort of blind-man’s-buff: ‘H d¢ yaAkij jivia, rawwig ri d¢OaApH 
reptogiykavrec évoc maiddc, 6 pév meptorpédera cyodrrwy* xar~ 
Kijv putav Onpdow" of cé arroxpivdperut, Onpdcerg GAN’ ob Awe, 
oxoreoe BuBAlvore walovow atbrav, Ewe rivdg abrav Ajerat 
Amid the rough manners of Sparta it is interesting to find Age- 
silaos riding about among his children astride of a cane: pupoic 
Tote watdiotg over KaAapor mepiPenxwe, Sorep tov, olxoe ouvée- 
raider, Plutarch, Ages. 25; cf. lian, Var. Hist. xii. 15. 
Generally, however, great caution was exercised in the keep- 
ing up one’s dignity before children, as is evident from Theocr. 
Id. xv. 11, where Praxinoe having called her husband a ¢Oovepor 
xaxdy, Gorgo bids her not to abuse him, ri pues mwapedvrog, 
and then follows that lady’s characteristic fib to her child, of 
Aeyw argiv. Plato, Leg. v. p. 729, above all, recommends vov- 
Gerety, as well as good example, in the correction of children, 
though castigation was far from uncommon in practice, and was 
usually administered with the slippers or sandals. Lucian, Phi- 
lops. 28: émei cardddy ye xpueg ec rae mvyac, dowep ra wat- 
dia, walecBar Eko ky elev of &microdvrec. This served-in the 
Grecian schools instead of the ferule used at Rome. Cf. Plutarch, 
de sera Num. Vind.16 Divers bugbears were also used to frighten 
children into good behaviour: such were the ’Axkd and "Adgura, 
a sort of bogies. They are alluded to by Chrysippos, apud Plu- 
tarch, de Stoic. Repugn. 15: we obdév dadéoorra rife "Axcote xa) 
Tic “Adgurotc, é¢ dy ra waddpra rod kaxocyodsiv al yuvaixec 
amelpyovov. So also Strabo, i. 2, 6: rote re yap matci rpocgé- 
popey rovg ieetc pidoug ele wpotporhy* sic dmorpom)y 82 rove 
goPepotc. ff re yap Adua pide tort, cat } Topya, cai 6 "Equ- 
Gdrnc, kal f Moppyodicn. We read also of “Eprovea, a name 
which is interchanged with Aavia, or, as a general expression, 
comprehends the latter. What sort of a notion was attached 
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to these beings we Jearn from the story in Philostrutus, Vit. 
Apoll. Tyan. iv. 25: 4 ypnorh sbuon pla roy ’Eprovedy éorw, 
dco Aapiag re cat Moppoduxiag of woddot fryotvrar. épiior 8 ad- 
rat oUK ddpodiciwy per, capxor Oé, kal pédtora arGowreiwy epic, 
kat xdddover roic adpodiciore, ovc Gv EP\wor calcacbar. See 
also what Libanius, in the life of Aischines, says about that per- 
son's mother. The general term for all these creatures was pop- 
uoduKeta, also BolkeAo. Eustath. ad Od.i.101. An instance of 
the way children were thus terrified occurs in Theocritus, xv. 40, 
where Praxinoe says to the child, who runs after her crying, 
when she wants to go out: 
obk BEw Td, Téxvou- Mopya, Sdeve: Erxos. 

Sdxpue, Broa Gress xwady B od Sei ce yeréoGaz. 
Naturally enough, superstitious terrors were much increased by 
such nonsense. 

The nurses and attendants had a store of tales (u#@0c) for 
the amusement of the children, and ypaéy or rirOHr por have 
grown into a proverb. Plato, Gorg. p. 527; Hipp. Maj. p. 236 ; 
Lucian, Philops. 9. As these legends narrated, for the most 
part, the actions of the gods and demigods of the popular m- 
perstition,—the ancient mythology embracing the entire domain 
of the marvellous—the telling of them might have the greatest 
influence on the moral education of the children; and hence 
Plato (Zeg. x. p. 887,) enlarges much on the care to be used in 
their selection, and repudiates even Hesiod and Homer, de Repubdi. 
li. p. 377: obroe yap wou piGoue roic ar Opdroe Wevdetc ovyrdBév- 
reg EXeydv re xal Agyovor. Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 5, thinks 
the nurses should be restrained, 2) rove ruxdvrac pvGove roig 
watdloig Aéyerv, iva pr) rag Totrwy uyxae && dpyiic avolag cal 
ccapbopac dvarliurracba cupPaivy: and Aristotle wishes to place 
these matters under the supervision of the Pedonomoi; de Repubi 
Vii. 17: xad wept Adywy re xal pOwy woloug rivag dxobery 8ei row 
rnduxobrouc émipedec Zorw roig Gpxovew, og Kcadodor wasdord- 
poug. With regard to the character of these fables, see Aristoph 
Vesp. 1182: we obrw wor’ qe pic cat yad®. See also Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. Tyan. v. 14; whence we conclude that the fables of 
Aisop were among those most in vogue. Frequently such legends 
were handed down in the shape of ballads; see Aristoph. Lysietr, 
781, where the chorus sings two such songs, after saying, 
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pudor 
Bobarona: Acta: rr Sue, By xoT” Frovo’ 
auras tri xais Gv. 


\dtults as well as children took pleasure in them, so that there 
were perrons who recited such legends for a livelihood: Philep- 
sios perhaps was such an one, see Aristoph. Plutus, 177, on which 
the Scholiast says: o¥rog tévnc éy Aéyur ioroplag Erpépero. 

In process of time the children were entrusted to the care of 
a pedagogue. Plato, Leg. vii. p. 808. At what age this took 
place is uncertain, though Plato (1. p. 794,) seems to have 
had in his eye the end of the sixth year, at which period the 
boys were first separated from the girls. Plato, however, only 
gives his own ideas on the subject, so that we must be careful 
not to reason from his words as to the actual practice, though 
in this instance he appears to be supported by other authorities, 
This raccdaywyoc wasaslave. Intelligent and honest persona, and 
of polished manners, were obtained if possible, though this could 
not always be accomplished. Thus the pedagogues of Menexe- 
nos and Lysis are deacribed (Plato, Lysis, p. 228,) as toBap- 
apiLorrec. Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 7, speaks very severely 
of the want of conscientiousness of parents in his day: ray yap 
LoiAwy ray orovdalwy rove pev yewpyode drodscviover, rove be 
ravedtjpoue, rouc 8 gumdpove, rove dé olxovdpoug, rove dé dave 
crag: Ore 8 &y elpwow &vdpdrodoy olvédynrrov Kal Aixvoy, wa- 
sav xpaypareiay &xpyoroy, rovry gpépovreg tmoBaddovar rove 
viotc. Cf Lyc. 16. Alcib.1. These pedagogues accompanied the 
boys to school and the gymnasium, and indeed everywhere. See 
Plato, Lysis, p. 208. There was a law of Solon’s, repi macéa- 
ywyor érmedelag: Aischin. in Timarch. p. 85. They carried the 
boys’ books and other school-requirements, or the cithara, although 
special slaves frequently attended for this purpose. Liban. Or. 
xxiv. p. 81: ob ratdaywyog, oby of ra BiBAla roi¢ véou éx’ Spwv 
géporrec. Lucian, Amor. 44; Poll. x. 59. Whether they re- 
mained all the while at the school, as they did at the gymna-~ 
sium, or returned to fetch their charges, does not appear; for 
even though the school-room was called za:daywyeiov (Demosth. 
de Coron. p. 818; Poll. iv. 19, 41,) this has nothing whatever to 
do with the pedagogue. Older persons, excepting near relations 
of the master, were forbidden to enter the school during school- 
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hours under pain of death. Aischin. in Timarch. p. 88: xad pi} 
ééorw rots bxép ry rér wailwy dralay clew elotéva rev rale 
dwy srdov Svrwv, gv py vidg Sdacxddov, 4 ddeAddc, Fj Gyyarpoc 
dvip. fav 3€ tig mapa rair’ eloig, Oavdry CypeobocOw. At a 
later period this law does not seem to have been strictly ob- 
served; for in Theophr. Char. 7, one of the traits of a AdXo¢ is 
to enter the palesira and schools, and interrupt master and pupils 
by talking. Young persons remained under the surveillance ot 
pedagogues till they reached the age of ephebi. Terent. Andr. i. 
1, 24; Plut. de Aud. i. p. 141. In Plaut. Bacch. i. 2; iii.1, 8, 
ig a specimen of a pedagogue of the old stamp, whom the lad will 
no longer obey. 

After this age the instruction took place entirely away from 
home, namely, at the schools and gymnasia. Plato, Prot. p. 820, 
does not in the slightest allude to private instruction at home, 
as Cramer supposes. It is nowhere definitely stated at what 
year the boy commenced going toschool. Plato, Leg. vii. p.794, 
rovg wey Gppevac ég’ trmwv dbedaxddovg xat réfwr cal opey- 
dovhoewc, seems to restrict lads to the bodily exercises of the 
gymnasium merely, until their tenth year, which time he fixes 
for their commencement év ypdéupao.: but this could scarcely 
have been actually the case; and boys were doubtless sent early 
to school, as now-a-days, to keep them out of mischief at home. 
Indeed, Lucian says as much, Hermotim. 82: éxel cal ai rirOat 
rorace Afyover wepl rHv wadiwy, & &miréov abroig é¢ didackks 
Aov. xai yap dy pndérw pabeiy &yabdy re Sbsrwvrat, GAXd’ ods 
gaidoyr obdéy wojoovety ixet pévovrec. Aristotle, de Repudbl. vii. 
17, in the main agrees with Plato in thinking the age péype wévte 
érjv as unfit either wpd¢ pdOnoww, or mpocg dvayxalove wévove. 
During the next two years he thinks, di Oewpovc fdn yiyvecba. 
rév pabhoewr, dc deqoee pavOdvey abrotc. Healso thinks gym- 
nastics ought to precede mental instruction, cat zepl rd cépa 
Tporepoy 7} Tv dtdyotay, though he does not explain when the 
beginning éy ypdypacr should take place. Ib. viii. 3. 

The state had but little concern with the schools. So Socrates 
BAYS: Tijc d€ ofjc yevécewc, w AdxiGiddn, eal rpodijc, cal rat- 
deiac, } GAAov drovoty "AOnralwy, de Exoc slxsiv, obdert pérec. 
Plato, Alcib. 1. p. 122. There were laws, it is true, respecting 
instruction, # ob cade xpocérarroy huéy of éxl robroc’ rétays 
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udvor vduor, wupayyéAdovrec TH Tarpl Te oy, éy povoixy Kal 
sopvacrug radevew, (Plato, Crito, p. 50,) but the expression 
rapayyéAXety, used here, does not enable us to ascertain how far 
they were carried out; the laws of Solon, mentioned by Zischines, 
were all intended to prevent moral abuses; and if there did exist 
an express law at Athens which prescribed rove waidac diddoxe- 
abat xp&roy veiv re xat ypdppara, (Petit. Leg. Att. pp. 12, 289,) 
at least no control was exercised. 

The state never thought of erecting public institutions, to be 
maintained at the general expense. In Demosthenes, in Boot. 
drop. p. 1001, we read, it is true; adda kal mpiv hpérepoc pacnecy 
cuyyerie elvac ig Irrofowrrida épolra puAny sic waidag yopevowy, 
But even if we adopt the inference drawn from this passage bv 
Bickh, Public Econ. of Athens, p. 121, that the tribes had partly 
to provide for the instruction of their youth in music and bodily 
exercises, by the appointment of teachers for this purpose, still 
such an association would always bear the character of a private 
undertaking. The whole passage may, however, with more 
probability be understood of Choregia: see Antiph. de Choreut, 
The words of Aristophanes, Nubes, 964, taken in connexion with 
the obscurely-phrased law in Aschines, in Timarch. p. 35, wepi rijg 
curgorhaewc ray waléwy, are much more applicable to an insti- 
tution of the kind surmised by Bickh, unless, indeed, they refer 
to the yopot éycbcAvoe mentioned just after. What Plato says, 
Leg. vii. p. 804, about appointing teachers to be paid at the 
public cost, éy 3¢ robrowe maar (didacxadslore kai yupvactorc) 
didacxdAoue éxdorwry rerecopévovg pioOoic, is purely his own idea, 
which was not realised till afterwards. The law of Charondas, 
mentioned by Diod. Sic. xii. 18, can be hardly genuine: 7)» yap 
ypapparccy rapa rac Gd\Aac pabljoecc mpoékpiver 6 vopobérne .. . 
Oey de peyddwy revdv ayabdy dmoorepovpévouc rove dypappdrove 
Sipbwcaro ri ropoOscig rabrp xai Snpoolac émpedrslag re Kat 
Saxrdvnc Rélwoe Such establishments were not founded till a late 
period. : 

The sort of an education the children received depended mainly 
on the parent’s own conscientiousness; some got none at all, the 
sausage-seller for instance; Aristoph. Hquites, 1284. This, how- 
ever, was not usual; and so necessary a thing did daily schonl- 
going seem, that when the women and children of Athens fled to 
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Troszen at the time of the Persian invasion, the inhabitants, besides 
supporting them, paid persons to teach the children. Plutarch, 
Themist. 10 : Kai rpégeer éngploavro Snpoolg, tbo dBodove exdory 
dddvrec, kal rip Gmbpac Aap Pavey rove watbac ekeivar ravraydber, 
tre & brép abrav ddackddore redeiv proOotc. See also Ailian, Var. 
Hist. vii. 15, where we read that the Mitylenwans, when masters 
of the sea, punished those allies who revolted, by not, allowing 
their children to be taught, deeming this the severest penalty they 
could inflict: ypdppara py pavOavew rovg maidac abray pnde 
povorsiy diddonecOar, raciy Kodcewr fynodpevor Bapurdrny elvac 
rabrny, év &pablg cai dpovolg xaraBiva. The selection of a 
teacher rested entirely with the parents, and, as might be expected, 
the choice often fellon incompetent persons. Plutarch, de Educ 
Puer. 7. 

The tutors were, in some degree, under the surveillance of the 
state, and certain dpxaé, probably the radovduor mentioned by 
Aristotle, de Repub. iv. 15, were appointed by Solon to inspect 
them, as we are informed by schines, in Timarch. p. 85; and 
Plato, Leg. vi. p. 765, requires: dpywy 6 rij¢ wacdeiacg ertpedyrije 
‘wdéonc. But the functions of these persons were confined to the 
administration of certain laws respecting morality, while the state 
exercised but little supervision over the qualifications of the 
tutors or their method of teaching: perhaps the only requirement 
was that they should be above a certain age, and thus also the 
xopnyot xaldwy were required to be more than forty. Persons 
therefore taught the elements, not so much from choice and quali- 
fications, as from having no other means of livelihood ; hence the 
amusing reference in Lucian, Necyom. 17, to those who might be 
supposed to be reduced to this condition in Hades: woAAp 3 ay 
olpar padAov éyérag, el Gedow rove tap’ Hiv Paodéac cai carpd- 
mac erwyxevorvrac wap avroic, kai fjroe raptyorwdotvrag oz" 
axopiac, i} ra xpira biddoxovrac ypéppara. Others were in the 
service of teachers of repute, as, for instance, was the father of 
ZEschines, as appears from Demosth. de Coron. p. 818, a passage 
which affords many curious details as to the arrangements of an 
-Athenian school-room : 3 fv (rixny) waite péy dy pera modAiic 
évdelag érpdduc, dpa rp warpi xpoc rp didacxadsly xpocedpeiwr, 
rd péday rplBwr, cal ra Babpa oxoyylfwy, cai ro xadaywyeioy 
sop&y, olxérov rdku, obk édevOdpou wardoc Exwr. Cf. 2b. p. 270. 
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A somewhat similar tale is told of Epicurus and his father; Diog 
Laert. x. 4: cal cur r@ warp ypdppara Siddoxeery Avrpod rivoc 
pucOapiov. It appears that the calling of teachers of the rudi- 
ments, ray 7a apGra ypdppara didackéyrwy, stood in no great 
repute, and this will elucidate Plutarch, Alcid. 7. The children 
of wealthy parents of course went to better teachers. Demos- 
thenes relates with honest pride how he went cic ra xpoofkorra 
Sidackxareia. De Coron. p. 812. 

In default of direct evidence as to the fees ordinarily received 
by schoolmasters, we must not be misled by the sums extorted by 
the Rhetoricians and Sophists. The schoolmaster’s income would 
depend on the number of his scholars. See Aschin. in Timarch. 
p. 84: ol¢ éorey 6 per Bio dre rov awoporeir, h 8 drona éx ris 
érayriwy. The customary times of payment are also unknown, 
but they would appear to have been monthly, from Theophr. 
Char. 80: xai rdv ‘AvOeornptéva tov 6dov pi) wéurav abrove 
(robe maiéag) cic ra padfuara dea 76 Oéag elvat TOA, iva py roy 
pioGoy éxrivyy. A deduction would seem to have been made, pro- 
portionate to the time of absence, /0.: cal ray vidy 3é pi) ropevopé- 
rov cig To dtdacxadetoy da ry &ppworiay dpapety rot pucbod 
cara déyor. Of. Liban. Orat. xxxii. p. 269. At all events, there 
appears to have been much irregularity in this matter. So 
Demosth. in Aphobd. i. p. 828, complains that the school account 
of Aphobos had run on unpaid during the whole time of his 
minority: Sore cai rove didackddoug rove proPove arecrépne. 

At Athens the number of pupils would seem to have been re- 
stricted by law. See Aschin. in Timarch. p. 84: xpirov pey i> 
&pav xpoohke iévar roy watda rov édsiOepoy sic rd SidacKxadetoy * 
éretra pera wéawr waldwy eiogva We read of a echool at Asty- 
palwa numbering about sixty boys: érav0a Sov ifxovra 
apiOpudr watdec. Pansan. vi. 9,8. Sometimes the number ran 
very low. In the school of Stratonicos (who, however, taught 
the cithara, and not grammar) were figures of the nine Muses, one 
Apollo, and two pupils, and when asked how many pupils he 
had, his reply was, Bur roig Oeoig Sédexa. Athen. viii. p. 348. 
See also Diog. Laert. vi. 69. Many schools were elegantly fur- 
nished. The SaGpor were benches for the pupils, probably rising 
one above another; whether there were also a Opdvoc, like that 
from which the Sophists addressed their audience, is uncertain. 
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Justin, xxi, 5, relates of Dionysius; ‘novissime ludimagisirum 
professus pueros in trivio docebat ;’ and this has given rise to the 
opinion that teaching in the roads and crossways was of common 
occurrence; but the notion will certainly not hold good of Athens, 
notwithstanding that Dio Chrysost. Orat. xx. p. 264, says, of yap 
TOY ypappdrwy GiddoKxaro pera rev watdwy év raic ddotg KaOnyrae. 
The proverb, é« rpiddov, € trivio, said of anything very common 
and ordinary, had a different origin, such a spot being cvyri¢ 
werarnpévov. See Lucian, de morte Peregrin. 8. 

Instruction began with the early morning, children as well as 
adults rising at this time. So Plato, Leg. vii. p. 808: ijpépac ce 
SpOpor re eravidvrwy raidag pir mpoc SidacKddove rou rpewecOas 
xpewy. A law of Solon’s enacts that the schools should open 
mpdrepoy fAlov avedyroc, and close again, zpo fAlov dbvorroc. 
ZEschin. in Timarch. p. 87. We les¥n from Thucyd. vii. 29, that 
this was the case elsewhere; for he tells us that the Thracians 
surprised Mycalessos aya rj jjépg, and butchered the children 
assembled in a school, Srep péytcrov Hv abrdb. It appears also 
from the law above cited that the schools were opened again in 
the afternoon, pera 7d Aptoroy’ and so also Lucian, de Parasite, 
61, says: kai cor Aowray, Sowep of waidec, apikopat cai époc, Kal 
per Epiorov, pabnodpevoc riv réyynvy. See Exoursus on The 
Gymnasia. 

Instruction was in three branches: ypaupara, poverk), yup- 
vaoruy. Plato, Theag. p. 122: ob édiddkerd os 6 warip Kat 
éxaldeucer, dep évOd8e of Aor wWatdeborrat ol tay KadGv Kaya- 
Oy vieig; oloyv ypdupara re cal xBaplfey cai wadaiey Kat Thy 
DAny dywrlar, Plutarch, de Audit. 17: év ypéppacr cat wept 
Avpay cal radaiorpar. Cf. Plato, Clitoph. p.407. But the chief 
passage is in Aristotle, de Repubdi. viii. 8, who adds a fourth 
branch, drawing or painting; tore dé rérrapa ryeddr, & wadeder 
elé0act, ypdppara Kat yupracrujy, Kat povoteyy, xa Térapror 
Evion ypaguny .. . . doxet O€ cai ypagucy ypnoepoc elvac mpd¢ rd 
kplvey ra ray reyviray Exya KédAdwor. We will first consider the 
ypdppara, as being the most indispensable part of instruction ; 
for, as is evident from the context, we must take in a higher sense 
the words of Ivocrates, Panathen. 83, who says, speaking of the 
Spartans, ob3é ypdppara pavOdvovow. Cf. Plutarch, Lyc. 16 
In its simplest signification, ypappara comprehended reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic. See, however, Plato, Leg. vii. p. 809. 
{n learning to read, the method of dividing into syllables, ovAAa- 
BiZew, was used. Dionys. Halic. de admir. vi dic. in Demosth. 
52: rabrny yao (riy ypapparuny) Grav éxpdbwper, tpiror pey 
ra dvépara TOY crotyelwy Tig gwriic dvadapPdavopey, & Kadeirat 
yodtupara. Erera rémoug  abray cal Suvdpec. bray dé raira 
udOwper, Tore Tas cu\rAaBag abrév cal ra wept raira 7aOn. After 
mastering this, the pupils were next instructed on the component 
portions of a sentence : kparnoayrec O& roUrwy Ta Tov Adyou pédpta: 
érdpara Ey, kat éypara, cal cvrdéopovg; and then they com- 
menced reading, properly so called: drav de ri}v rotrwy ardyrwy 
ixiornpny weprrdpwper, rér dpxdpela ypapew re kal dvayio- 
skew, kara ovdraPi}y yey Kat Bpadéwe rd mpdroy. See Atheneus, 
x. p. 458, where we have a metrical alphabet : 

“Eor’ &Aga, Aijira, ydupa, SeATa, Oeod wdp’ ef, 

Gir’, Ira, O77’, léra, xdexa, AduBda, pH, 

yi, £0, Td 03, wt, 60, 7d ody,, Tad DB xapdy, 

O2, xi re TH Wi ais Td B. 
And he then proceeds: 6 yopdc 88 yuvandy éx rév obrdvo remoin- 
pévog abrg gory Euperpoe Gua cal pepehoweroinpévoc révee rov 
rpérov’ Pijra &dga Ba, Bijra el Be, Bra 4 Bn, Biira idra fr, 
Bijra od Bo, Bijra b Bu, Biira 5 BG. Kal wédww év dyriorpdpy rov 
uédoug kal rod pérpov, yappa &doa, yaupa el, dupa léra, yappa 
od, yoppa ¥, ydupa Gd. kal éxi ry Nouv ovA\aPGv bpolwg Exd- 
orwy. There are some interesting passages relating to writing 
and ciphering. Copies were given by the teachers; Plato, Prot. 
p. 826: izoypawarrec ypappac ry ypagid:. Plato, however, re- 
quires but a small degree of facility in reading as well as writing. 
Leg. vii. p. 810: ypdppara pév rolyuy xpi rd péxpe rod ypapat 
re xa dvayvaevat Suvaroy elvac Gtarovetv, mpdc raxoe be 7 ka&AOG 
arnxptBGobal rearv, otc pu) ovate txéowevaey Ev rotg reraypévorg 
treat xalpey édy. Plato, ibid. p. 1819, thinks arithmetic should 
be learnt as an amusement, and that the abstract ideas of num- 
bers should be presented in as concrete a form as possible, by the 
use of apples and the like. Otherwise the fingers were ordinarily 
used, not only at school, but in every-day life, or when more 
accuracy was needed, counters, Wj0o:. Aristopn. Vesp. 656: 

wal xpiroy per Adyioa: gataws ph Whats, AAN ard xeipéds. 

Cf. Theophr. Char. 14; 28; 24. These Wijgoe varied in value 
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according to their place on the counting-board. Polyb. v. 26: 
éxetval re yap xara Thy rod Ynglgorroc BobAnow pre yadrxovr Kai 
wapaurixa rddavroy tcxovcw. See also a bon-mot ascribed to 
Solon by Diog. Laert. i. 59: EAsye d& rove rapa roig rupavvore 
Suvapevove waparAnaclove elvat raic Wypoe ext roy doyiopor. 
cal yap éxeivwr éxdorny wore pévy wrelw onpaivery, wore O€ irr. 
See also Plutarch, Apoph. reg. p. 691: xafdrep ot rev apeOpyre- 
kav SéervAa viv pév pupiddac, vy dé povdda riBévac dvvayrat, 
x. tr. A. The fingers were also used to express numbers by 
placing them in different positions. Alciph. Hpist. 26: of epi 
rac Widouc cai rdv Saxridwy rag caprberc elAcvCodpevot. 

When the children could read, and understand what they read, 
the works of the poets were put in requisition, to exercise their 
minds, and awaken their hearts to great and noble deeds. Plato, 
Leg. vii. p. 810, approves of this, and also recommends commit- 
ting whole poems, or select passages, to memory ; and this method 
of instruction appears to have been universal; see Strabo, i. 2, 3: 
\éyouee mpirny rijy wounremiy ... Kalroug tatbag al roy "EXAgrur 
roAEtg wpwriora Sea rijg Tomnruie wacdevover, See too the dis- 
course of Protagoras, Plato, Prot. p. 826: of 8& dddoxador rotrun 
re éripedovrrat, cal éreday ab ypappara p&bwor Kai pédAwor 
Evyncev ra yeypappéva, dorep rére THY gwvjy, waparéacer 
abroic ért ray Bé0pwy avayryrioxey rwomrtéy &yabiy xompara, 
kal éxpavOavey avayxalovew, Above all, the poems of Homer 
were thought to contain, by precept and example, every thing 
calculated to awaken national spirit, and to instruct a man how 
to be catdc cayabdc. See Isocr. Paneg. 95. So in Xenoph. 
Symp. 8, 5, Niceratos says of himself: “O warip émipeXovpevoc 
Srug avip ayabde yeroiuny, ivayxacé pe wdsita Ta ‘Opnpou Exy 
uabeiv' Kat viv Suraiuny av ‘Dada ddnv cai ‘Oddocaay aro ord- 
parog elvety, For the continuance of the custom in later times, 
see Dio Chrysost. Orat. xi. p. 308: xaxetvov pev ( Ounpor) txodaf- 
stv Osiov hydpa cal aogdy, kai rove watdac ebbuc & dpyie ra Eryn 
dudaoKecy. 

The study of music began somewhat later; according to 
Plato, with the thirteenth year. Leg. vii. p. 809. Aristotle, de 
Republ. viii. 38, speaks admirably of the study of music, as con- 
sidered from the point of view of his own time; he says it should 
not merely be pursued }dovic yapir, which he confesses moatty 
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to be the case, but wpéc my év ry oxXOAG staywyyy, or in order 
Kaige cyodazav. It was not a necessary portion of the razeia, 
oby de dvayeaiov (obdéy yap Exe rowidrov) obd’ we xpijorpov, 
Soreo ra ypapara, but was accounted a noble and worthy 
occupation (éAevBépior cal caddy) for the hours of recreation and 
leisure. The Adpa or xOdpa, for the distinction is sometimes 
neglected, were the chief, or rather the only, instruments which 
were thought suited for an éAetOepoc. At one period, at Athens, 
the flute also was a great favourite, but it soon fell into disuse, 
not only because it distorted the face, but especially because it 
did not allow the accompaniment of the voice. Aristot. de 
Republ. viii. 6. To this victory of the lyra over the flute, the 
myth of Marsyas unquestionably alludes. ‘These observations, 
however, apply chiefly to Athens, for elsewhere, as at Thebes, 
the flute maintained its ground. Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxiii. 2: 
OnBaior abAnrexjy éxirntevover, cai Eorw f 8 abdey poitoa 
éxuydptog toic Bowroic. Cf. Plutarch, Pelop. 19. 

There is no mention of regular vacations at fixed intervals, 
though naturally the numerous public festivals, as for example 
those in the month Anthesterion, would cause holidays at the 
schools. Theophr. Char. 80. There was a law of Solon’s which 
is mentioned by Alschines, in Timarch. p. 35, rept Movasiwy é 
rotg diacxadetore, kat rept ‘“Eppalwy év rate wadaiorpac, which 
Wolf and Reiske have wrongly interpreted of the sacella Musa- 
rum, whereas Pollux, 1. 87, in the section on the festivals, says, 
Movedv Movoeia, ‘Eppot ‘Epuaita (oprad): so that most pro- 
bably such festivals are meant as were obligatory by law. Cf. 
Plato, Lysis, p. 206. At all events the Greeks knew nothing 
of a four-months’ summer-vacation, which K. F. Hermann has, 
pn very doubtful grounds, assumed for the Roman, or rather the 
Italian youth generally. In particular cases, as when the teacher 
was unwell, a notice, zpédypazya, was posted up on the door. 
Lucian, Hermotim. 11: mivdeov yap re éxpéuaro brép roi tue 
Adwrog, peydAote ypappace, héyor, THpEpoy Ov cupudidocogely. 

Attendance at achool was continued till the pupils reached 
riper years in the Greek sense, which would generally be at the 
age of sixteen. Lucian says that he ceased going to school #ay 
ri}v hAuxlay xpdonBoc Sv: but of course the time might vary a8 
it doea among ourselves; the poorer classes putting their children 
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early to some trade, whilst the wealthier kept theirs at school 
longer; and this is expressly asserted by Plato, Protag. p. 826. 
This more advanced instruction was imparted by teachers of a 
higher order, the Rhetoricians and Sophists, whose charges only 
the rich could defray. Thus Aristippos demanded one thousand 
drachms: (Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 7; Diog. Laert. ii. 72), and 
according to Plutarch, Dec. Orat. vit. 4, Isocrates required a like 
sum; and when Demosthenes offered him two hundred, 2g’ § re 
TO wéutrov pépog éxpaby, he answered, ob repayiZoper, & An- 
udoOevec, ry mpaypareiay’ dorep Ce rove xaXove ixbie Grove 
Twrouper, obrw Kaye oo, sl Govro.o pabnrebecy, dAGKANOOY aro- 
dHoopar rv réxvnv. The same author tells us: obk alayvvorvra 
rerrapac qj wérvre pvae bxép rovrwy alzouvrec. See also Bickh's 
Public Econ. of Athens, pp. 121, 122. The Sophists seem to 
have insisted most rigidly on their fees, without abating one jot 
to their poorer pupils. See a lively, though of course highly- 
coloured scene in Lucian, Hermotim. 9: éxeivoy atraov, éxet rov 
pucBoy, oluat, pi) axedisov Kara xawpdr, axiyaye mapa ror hp~ 
xovra Evayxoc, weptBeic ye adr@ Boysdrioy wept cov TpaxnAoy, Kai 
EBda, kat wpyilero, cat ei pi ra carfOwy reiveg év péow yerdperot 
kdeidovro Tov veavioxoy éx Tar yepGy abrov, ev ich, mpoapic ay 
kxérpayey abrod ry pira 6 yépwr, otrw fyavaxre. But this did 
not prevent the lovers of knowledge from purchasing their in- 
struction even at the greatest sacrifices, Thus Cleanthes (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 168), and Menedemos and Asclepiades (Athen. iv. 
p. 168), worked by night in gardens and mills, in order to be 
ible to attend by day the classes of the philosophers. 

This account of the method of instruction applies chiefly to 
Athens itself, but of course there were schools in the small towns 
ind villages. Thus Protagoras was said in early life, deédoxen 
ly Kopy twl ypdppyara. Athen. vill. p. $54. Little is known 
of the schools of other cities, but the radsia, except at Sparta, 
was in the main the same. Theophr. Char. proem., rayrwy ror 
EdAfvwy duolwc xactevopévwy. With the Spartans mental cul- 
mare was a secondary consideration, and Aristotle, de Repubi. 
iii. 4, justly upbraids them for bringing up their offspring like 
mimals, Onpubdecc axepyafovrar, though this perhaps applies 
‘ather to a later period. lian, Var. Hist. xii. 50, says, cer- 
ainly without ground: Aaxedatydrioe povorciig arelpwe slyor, 
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s.r. A. With regard to Thebes, we bave a sad report from 
Aristophanes the Beeotian, apud Plutarch, de Herod. Malig. 81. 
Herodotus wished to open a school there, rote véorc dtadéyerOat 
kal ovcxoddfev, but the magistrates forbade him: id rd» dp- 
yorrwy éwrsOn de &ypoulay abr&y cat proodoylay. Dio Chrysost, 
Orat. x. p. 806, makes Diogenes express himself in atill severer 
terms: éy& d¢ fxovca A€yovroc, sre  Uolys  apabla éEori. 
raurhy obv Kal xpdrepov dtagpOeipar rove Bowrove, cal viv, obder 
abrovg é@cay eldévat, Gre avOpitwyv auabsorarovc. Whatever 
measure of truth these accounts may contain, it is at least certain 
that less was done at Thebes for education than at Athens, for 
otherwise the more sensible Theban parent. would not have sent 
their sons to school at Athens, as they did. See Aischin. Lpist. 
12, p. 699. 

All that has been said hitherto refers to the instruction of the 
boys merely. We nowhere hear anything of educational institu- 
tions for girls; and, indeed, they would have been incompatible 
with the universal training of the female sex. Plato, it is granted, 
desires to have gymnasia for the boys and girls, separate of course. 
Leg. vi. p. 764: yuprdora cat ddacxcadeia afpévwy Kal xopdy: and 
eo again dpynorae for the boys, and dpxnorpidac for the girls; 
Id. viii. p. 818; but this is nothing more than a proposition, 
and was never actually carried out. In Terent. Phorm. i. 2, 36, 
a girl goes, it is true, in ludum; but she is a Citharistria, the 
property of a leno, and she goes thither to learn to play on the 
cithara. For the free daughter of a burgher to have frequented 
a school out of her father’s house would have been repugnant 
to every notion of feminine decorum; so that the meagre in- 
struction they received was at the hands of the mother or the 
nurses. 

Outward propriety, ebxoopia, was especially attended to. 
Plato, Protag. p. 826: pera d¢ ratra ele didackddAwy xéprovrec 
TOAD padAoy évréAAovrat éxipedretobar evxocplac rév raldwy, Fj 
ypapparwy te xai xOapiocewc. Various minute points of etiquette, 
such as taking the victuals with the right hand, and so forth, 
were rigidly enforced by the pedagogue on his pupil. See Plu- 
tarch, Virt. doceri posse, 2: cat abrot diddaxovew of radaywyoi 
kexupdracg év raig ddoig weprrareiv, évi daxriAg 1d raptyos 
&ipacbat, duet a” ixOur, otrov, xpéac, otrw xvdeOar, rd iparion 
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obrwg dradafieiv, Also Id. de Educ. Puer.7: rj pev sekg 
cuveliZev ra waidla déxecBar rae rpopac, chy aporelvace riy 
apeorepay, éxiray. Cf. Id. de Fort. 8: rove watdac ddd. 
oxopey ty Se&tG AapPadrew rod Bpov, rH bé apiorepg xpareiv 
rév Gprov. This custom of always using the right hand for 
everything is ridiculed by Plato, Leg. vii. p. 794, and to this 
Aristotle alludes, De Republ. ii. 12. When walking in the 
streets, boys were required to look straight before them on the 
ground, with head downcast, xexu@drec, as Plutarch says. See 
Diog. Laert. v. 82. Modesty and respect towards their elders 
was one of the first duties inculcated on youth. Plato, Leg. ix. 
p. 879: wae fpiv aidelebw rév iaurod rpecBirepoy Epyy re Kal 
grec. He also assumes, as a matter of course, that redrepor 
should be silent in the presence of their seniors. De Republ. iv. 
p. 426: ovyac vewrépwy xapd xpecBurépac, de mpérer. See a 
pretty fragment of Menander, in Plutarch, de San. Tuend. 18. 
There is no finer instance of this juvenile aida than that of 
Autolycos in Xenophon’s Symposion, 8,12. He takes no part 
in the conversation, and the blushing modesty with which he 
replies to a question is very beautifully depicted. That Auto- 
lycos is present at a banquet, away from his father’s house, is 
quite an exception to the general custom, the reason being that 
his gpacri¢ has given the banquet in honour of his victory, 
vixntipea éoreg. He also leaves earlier than the rest, AbréAuxoc 
dé, 4dn yap dpa hv atrg, earloraro ele xeplxaroy. When the 
father entertained guests at home, the son sometimes appeared 
and sat at table—the adults reclined, Airdduxog prev oby rapa roy 
warépa exaéero, of dO &Adol, Gowep eixdc, carexdlOnoay, but even 
this did not usually take place (Theophr. Char. 5); and the 
children were often sent away to the women’s apartments for 
want of room. Lucian, Somn. seu Gall. 11: rox vid» yap éye 
cedevow évy ry yuvacwriridt pera tile pntpog soriaOFrat, oe os 
xepav Exye. 

In more ancient times it was accounted highly improper for 
youths, even long after they had emerged from childhood, to 
take part in public business. This was strictly observed at 
Sparta. Plutarch, Lyc. 25: Of péy ye ve@repoe rpiaxovra tri 
ré wapdxayr ob xaréBacvoy sig a&yopdy. At Athens this was 
not %0 rigorously the case, yet the feeling of ald&e acted as a 
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powerful restraint. See Lysias, in Theomnest. p. 846; Aischin, 
in Timarch. p. 178. But matters had somewhat changed in the 
time of Hischines, Isocrates, Areop. 18, p. 202, praises the good 
old ways: ovrw 0’ ipevyov ryv a&yopay, Sore et xal wore duehOeiy 
ivayxaceter, pera ToAATe aldoic Kai cwppocbyne ébaivorro robra 
rotouvrec. So Iseus, de Hered. Cleonym. p. 2: xai rére péy 
otrwe in’ abrov (rob warpéc) cwopdvug séradevdueda, dar’ obde 
axpoaoduevoe ovdémore HAOopev Eri dxacrhpror. Xenophon 
Mem. iv. 2,1, mentions Euthydemos, dca vedrnra otew sig riy 
ayopay siowdvra, The change may in fact be considered to date 
from the Peloponnesian war, and hence the complaint of Ando- 
cides, in Alcib, p. 128: rovyépro ray véwy ai diarpiBai odx dy 
roig yupvacioic, GAN’ év roig Otkaornptore eloiy. Aristophanes ia 
very bitter on the alterations in education generally, contrast- 
ing the old habits with the new, in the dialogue between 
the Aixatog and “Adiog Adyog. Nubes, 960-994. Lastly, we 
may refer to the beautiful portrait of the modest daily life of a 
well-ordered youth, as drawn by Lucian, Amor, 44: SpOpto¢ 
dvacrac éx rijg &liryou xoirne rov éxt rHv dppdrwy ere Doewdr 
trrov arovupipevog tdare lirg, cai yerwrloxov cal yAarisa raic 
erwpiace mepdvarc ouppayac axd rij¢ warpyag soriag éépyerat 
kdrw Kexugie, xat pndéva rév aravravrwy & évarriov rpoofre- 
muy. GxddovOor dé xai raidaywyol, xopdg abrg xéopuoc, Exovrat 
Ta oéva Tic dperiic tv xepoly Spyava xparodyrec, ob wpiorod 
Krevog évropag Kéuny xarayjyew Suvapévac, obd tooxrpa réy 
dyrinépgwy xapaxripwy kypdgouc eixdvac, add’ F TONUTTUXOL 
BéArot karéaiv dxodovdotow, 7 wadaiy Epywr aperag gdvdér- 
roveae BiBAo. «by ele Movouot dé orgy, etptehiic Avpa. 
But this picture could hardly have been applicable to many 
young persons even in earlier times; while such an example of 
premature debauchery as Alcibiades presented, (Lysias, in Alcib. 
p- 586,) must have doubtless exercised a most barieful influence 
on the Attic youth. At Athens, there was no lack of gamina, 
ready for any piece of mischief that might turn up. See De- 
mosth. adv. Nrcostr. p. 1251. 

With his sixteenth year, the Athenian youth entered on a tran- 
sition period, which lasted two years, and during which he had to 
pay particular attention to the exercises of the gymnasium. Thia 
is the time during which Lucian calls himself xpéon(oc, though 
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the general expression for this interval was él dcerée fGicat. 
When these two years had elapsed, the youth was admitted among 
the ephebi, and, with the exception of having to serve the state 
until his twentieth year as wepixohog, he now entered at once on 
a freer course of action, and, at least if he belonged tc the upper 
classes, he could follow his own inclination in the selection of au 
occupation. Many fathers of substantial means endeavoured ta 
bring up their sons to business, as is clear from the comic poets; 
but those youths who could afford it mostly devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of pleasure;—to the chase, charioteering, and the com- 
pany of heters,—or they became disciples of the philosophers ; 
and no passage is clearer on this head than Terent. Andr. i. 1, 28: 
Quod plerique omnes faiunt adolescentuli, 
Ut animam ad aliquod studium adjungant, ant equos 
Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philosophos, ete. 
See Plant. Merc. Prol. 40, 61; and Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 14: dowep 
tiAdos rec if tarp ayad, if} suv, 7 OpycOc fderac. Nor must we omit 
the passionate fondness for cock and quail-fighting, and on rearing 
these birds immense pains were frequently bestowed. The state 
had no objection to all these amusements; nay, the Areopagus 
urged the rich to pursue them, quite as much as it did the poor to 
labour, Isocr. Areopag. 17, p. 201 : rove dé Biov ixavov xexrnyévove 
wepl re immunjy Kai Ta yupydoua, Kal Kuynyéow Kal r}y procogiay 
hvaykacay dcarpliBev. It was regarded with favour, not only 
as a harmless way of diverting the unruly passions of youth, but 
because, if they obtained prizes at the Olympian or other games, 
they opened a source of honour and renown to the state. Isocr. 
de Big. 14, p. 509: rag wédece Gvopacrac yeyvopévac TOY VuEMYTUY.s 
Lysias, de Bon. Aristoph. p. 661: abrixa dre trmever, ob pdvos 
wrrove exricaro Aapmpove, GANG Kat GbAnrac évixycer "lof pot Km 
Nepeg. Gore ry rédcy enpuxOijvac cai abroy credavwOivat 

In Sparta, where every individual pursuit was entirely discou- 
raged, and where all were brought up after one rule, and for the 
state, there was but little scope for indulging these private tastes. 
There, also, the youth became a man of eighteen; but the name 
now imposed upon him, sipny, which means Gpywy generally, 
sufficiently denotes his position among the public. Plutarch, Lye. 
17: Eipevac dé xadoter rove Eror fién Setrepoy ix raldwy yeyoe 
vérag’ pedAelpevag b¢ ray xaliwy rove xpecBurdrove. Otro 
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ody 6 elpny eixooww Eryn yeyovig Gpye re rev iroreraypévwy 25 
rate paxatc, cal car’ oleov imnpératc ypijrac mde rd beries 
See MUuller’s Dorians, ii. p. 809, Note. 

The chief works on Grecian pedagogy, besides Gues, dis 
Ersichungswissenschaft nach den Grundsdizen der Griechen und 
Romer, are Friedr. Cramer, Gesch. der Hirziehung und des Un. 
terrichis im Alterth., and the Erziehungslehre of Schwarz. A 
small work by Adolph Cramer, de Educatione Puerorum apud 
Athenienses, is better than either; but the most ingenious, though 
it occasionally sacrifices reality to an ideal, is die Erziehung der 
Heltenen sur Sitilichkett, by Fr. Jacobs. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE Il 


THE HETAERZ. 


ie a general survey of Greek customs, it wih be impossible to 
omit giving an account of a class of the community which the 
moderns have denounced as most abandoned, and hare branded 
with the utmost contumely; this will be apparent to any one who 
has merely gained from the Roman comic poets a faint notion of 
the prominent position which the hetere occupied in Grecian life 
After the excellent treatise on this subject by Jacobs, it might be 
supposed that further elucidation was needless; but that writer, 
vivid and truthful though his sketch may be, instead of investi- 
gating the matter in all its bearings, has preferred to dwell on the 
brighter side of his subject. The present writer, on the con- 
trary, has determined not to shrink from a further scrutiny; his 
intention in this work being to paint the individual traits of 
character, and not to omit even the minutest features requisite 
to complete the picture. 

In one point he certuinly differs from Jacobs, namely, as to 
the expression of public opinion on the intercourse of married 
men with hetere. Doubtless it was the young unmarried men 
who chiefly indulged in this vice; but it is also true that men 
frequently resorted to their old practices after marriage, and this 
without losing grade in the popular opinion, unless they threw 
aside all propriety and respect for their wives, as was. the casé 
with Alcibiades. Andoc. in Alci/.p.117. Inno instanc¢ are such 
proceedings reprehended, but, on the contrary, the language held 
everywhere plainly shows that it was conzidered nothing unccin- 
mon. See Demosth. in Near. p. 1351. Plato himself, who, in 
his ideal State, wished to see realised much that was impracti- 
cable, nevertheless despaired of the possibility of restricting his 
citizens to the lawful intercourse of marriage. Leg. vill. p. 841. 
The manner in which these vices were regarded by the women 
is seen from Aristoph. £ccles. 720 : 
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TIP. hrera ras wépyas raranavoa BolAouat 
dmotandcas, BA. Wari; TIP. d%jAov rovroyt~ 
tva rév vdew Excoper abral rds dxuds. 
nal rds ye SovAas obx) Sef xoopoupdvas 
why trav drevdépesy SpaprdCew Kémpuv. 
But although the wife could, and often did, reproach her offending 
husband, yet probably she could not institute a xaxwoewe dixn 
against him. ‘The instances adduced by Petit, Leg. Ait. p. 548, 
have no reference to hetere, and the only passage which is 
clearly in point is Alciph. Epist. i. 6, where the wife says to 
her husband: 4} ovv wéravoo rijc ayspwyiac. . . . Hj tobe pe rapa 
rév warépa olynoopérny, b¢ obd' Ene wepidperar, kal oe ypaie- 
rat rapa Tote Suxacraic Kaxéoewc. But here, in addition to the 
other causes of complaint, the husband had entirely neglected 
his family ; and it would be rash to build an hypothesis on a 
single testimony, especially on one of such a date as that just 
eferred to. We have moreover the testimony of Plautus, that 
the exact contrary was the case; Merc. iv. 6, 3: 
Nam si vir scortum duxit clam uxorem suam, 
Id ai rescivit uxor, impune est viro. 
Uxor viro si clam domo egressa est foras, 
Viro fit causa: exigitur matrimonio. 
Utinam lex esset eadem, que uxori est, viro. 
The public opinion with reference to the intercourse of men with 
heteeree is well illustrated by the decision of the distetes in the 
case of Nera, to whom both Phrynion and Stephanos laid claim ; 
Demosth. in Neer. p. 1860: cuvetvae & éxarépw hygpay wap’ jyé- 
pay, Id. p. 1861: xara rade dipddAakay Gpvviwva xai Brépavor, 
Xpiiobat éxdrepov Neawpg rac toac fyepac rov unvoc wap éavroic 
exovrTac. 

The prevalence of the fear of having a large family, which is 
shown by the frequency of the exposure of infants, as well as an 
addiction to sensual enjoyments, were both prominent features in 
the Greek character, though apt to be discordant in their results; 
and it must not be denied, that in the period of their greatest 
refinement, sensuality, if not the mother, was, at all events, the 
nurse, of the Greek perception of the beautiful. A curious proof 
of this is afforded by the artifice by which Hyperides procured a 
verdict in Phryne’s favour, by suddenly rending her garment, and 
displaying her beautiful bust before the judges. See Plutarch, 
Dee, Orat. Vit. 9; Athen. xiii. p. 590; Alciph. Hist. 80, 81, 22. 
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It was thus by an Attic euphemism that those females who 
did not belong to the very lowest class were termed éraipat 
rather than wépvat. Plutarch, Solon, 15; Athen. xiii. p. 571: 
Kadovor 0& Kat rag puoBapvovoag éralpac Kai rd imi ovvovoiace 
pucBapveiy ératpetv, obk Ere xpoc To Erupor dvageporrec, dda 
xpog TO evoynpovécrepor. 

Jacobs is right in his remark that these women, with the 
exception of the Milesian Aspasia, were never respected; thougn 
the more decent portion of them were not exactly despised 
It will be convenient to class them in certain grades and divi- 
sions. The lowest were the common prostitutes kept in the 
public zopveta, state-institutions, which were first established by 
Solon. Athen. xiii. p. 569: cat Barjpwv & év "Acedgoig wpoa- 
weropev Gre xparog Bédwy ba rv rev véwy axwjy ~ornosy ent 
olxnpdrwy yovara apidpevoc. The passage of Philemon here 
referred to is as follows: 

Ral pot Aeyery torr’ éorly appoordy, SéAev, 

peorhy Spavra thy xdéAw veer épcov, 

Tovrous T’ txovras Thy aveynxalay plow 

dpaprdvorrds tr’ els uh xpooijnor Fy, 

orca: wpidperdy Tor ‘yuvaires kere Toros 

xowas, Graco kal rateckevacpercs. 
Cf. Dio Chrysost. Orat. vii. p. 271. The state also counte- 
nanced the proceedings of all such females by levying a tax 
upon them, which was annually farmed out. The evidence on 
this point is satisfactory and conclusive; schin. in Timarch. 
p- 184: Oavpdgec yap ei pu) wavrec péurnod’” ori cal’ Eacroy ém- 
auror ty) Bovda) wwAet rd woprixdy Tédoc* Kai Tove mprapévoue re 
réhog rovro otk elxaferv, GAN’ axpyBie eldévar rove radry xpu- 
pévouc tH épyacig. See Béckh’s Public Econ. of Athens, p. 333. 
In these public wopveia the zcpvar were accustomed to stand 
lightly clad, yuunvai. So Xenarchos ap. Athen. xiii. p. 568: 

ls iter Spay 

ciAnfepotcas orépy’ Exnupiecudvas, 

yunrds, dpetijs 1’ ext xéows rerayp vas 
or, according to Hubulos, éy Aerromhvorg oeotr écrdcac. The 
admittance fee was but an obole. See Philemon, ap. Athen. J®. : 
} Otoa ’or’ dvegypern. ele 6Borde: cioxgénooy. A step removed 
from these were the houses of the repvofooxo, lenones and lene, 
who gained a livelihood by keeping a number of girls, and into 
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whose hands children, exposed by their parents, often fell. See 
Demosth. iz Near. p. 1851, where we read that Nicarete, a freed- 
woman, haying obtained seven children of this sort in their 
earliest infancy, now supported herself by means of them. Cf. 
Plaut. Cistell., and Iseus de Philoctem. Hered. p. 184. These 
wretches, who were more contemned than the heterm themselves 
would let out the girls for long periods together, and even tc 
several persons at the same time, and this does not seem ‘c 
have excited jealousy. Demosth. in Near. p. 1858: pera ratra 
rolvuy év rq KopivOy adbrijg emipavGc épyalouéyne Kat ovens 
Aapmpiic, GAAoe re épaorail ylyvorrat, kat Mevordeldye 6 qwor7y- 
THe Kal “Imrmapyoc 0 troxpiric. Kai elyor abrijyy peucabwpévor. 
But the wdpva: were sometimes purchased outright from the 
ropvofooxog, either by one or more persons, 98 was the case 
with Neera herself. Demosth. in Neer. p. 1854: pera ratrau 
rotvuy avrijic yiyvorrat épacral dvo, ..... KarariQéacry airijc 
(Nealpac) reijy rpiaxovra pyd¢g rov cwparog ry Nexapéry kai 
Ovovvrat airiy wap atrife véuy wédewe kabdrak abriéy dovAny 
etvat. Another case, where there were also two joint purchasers, 
is mentioned by Lysias, de Vuln. Prem. pp. 166,172. Instancer 
of such sales are very common in the comic writers. 

These houses, as well as those before mentioned, are called 
wopveta, Taedtoxeta, (Athen. x. p. 487,) or olxjpara, whence the 
expressions év olxjpare cabfoOar, & olkhiparoc yuvaia, &., and they 
are also called épyaorijpia (Demosth. tn Neer. p. 1867; Aschin. 
in Timarch. p. 187); which has reference to the expressions 
épydlecGar Tp cwpart, or id’ dpac épydlecOar, Plutarch, Tinol. 
14. But we must distinguish between those houses which any- 
body was free to enter, and those inhabited by females who had 
been let for specified periods, as just described, sometimes under 
written contracts; xara cuyypagac picbwbijvat Kat ypapparetor. 
Eschin. in Timarch. p. 160; and Plaut. Asin. iv. 1. This will 
explain the words of Ballio in Plaut. Pseud. i. 2,91. Cf. Autiph. 
de Venef. p. 611. Among these females, as appears abundantly 
from the comic writers, there were many born to better things, 
and with minds far above the vile trade which they were com- 
pelled by circumstances to follow: this may be considered as 
some palliation of the intercourse with them. 

Many hetere lived by themselves, and independently. Firat 
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among these comes the numerous class of freed-women, com- 
prehending the flute-players, atAnrp!éec, and the cither-players, 
ceBaplorprac, who were hired to assist at the domestic sacrifices, 
(Plaut. Epid. iii. 4, 64; Millin, Peint. de Vas. Gr. i. 8,) and, like 
the doynorpléec, or dancing-girls, served to give zest to the plea- 
sures of the symposia. But these girls generally followed the 
profession of heters also; and that this was often the purpose of 
their presence at such drinking-scenes, is manifest from numerous 
antiques. The younger men often assembled at the houses of 
these persons. See Isocr. Areop. 18, p. 202: Toryapoty obx év 
roi¢ axipadgelote of vewrepor StérprPov, odd év raic abAnrpiccy, 00" 
év rote rotovrag avAAdyote, Ev olg viv Sinuepevovory. Others fre- 
quented taverns, as appears from the expression, rpoceraipifeoBar 
ée wavdoxetov, used by Lucian, Philopatr. 9. 

Many of those in this class were probably distinguished for 
wit and vivacity; but those remarkable personages, who by their 
intellect and powers of fascination perhaps, rather than by theit 
beauty, exerted such an extensive sway over their age, and who, 
by the position in which they stood to the greatest men of the 
day, have secured an historic celebrity, were sprung from a dif- 
ferent order. For Aspasia and the Corinthian Lais, as well as 
Phryne and Pythionice, were aliens, Zévac, and Lamia was the 
daughter of a free Athenian citizen. Many penniless and unbe- 
friended maidens who went to Athens, Corinth, and the larger 
cities without any intention of becoming hetere, were afterwards, 
by degrees, borne away into the vortex. Sothe Andrian, Chrysis ; 
Terent, Andr. i.1,42. Others, on the contrary, probably repaired 
to the great cities with the express object of making their début 
in this character. Among such may be reckoned the Thais and 
the two Bacchides of Terence, as well as the Bacchides and 
Phronesium of Plautus, with several mentioned by Athenseus 
and by other writers. ‘The lives and characters of nine of the 
- most renowned have been capitally sketched by Jacobs. 

Corinth seems to have surpassed all other cities in the num- 
ber of its hetere, to whom the wealth and splendour of the 
place, as well as the crowd of wealthy merchants, who were 
not very scrupulous in their habits of life, held out the prospect 
of a rich harvest. Nor was it in numbers only that this city 
was pre-eminent; but in magnificence, elegance, and luxurious 
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refinement, if not in genuine cultivation of mind also, its hetere 
eclipsed even those of Athens; so that KopcvOia xdpy became an 
adage expressive of the acme of voluptuousness. So Plato, Re- 
publ. iii. p. 404, after condemning Zupaxovela rpdmela, ‘Arruca 
wéppara, &c., proceeds: wéyere dpa cat Kopivbiay xdpny diims 
elvae dvdpdot péddoverr ed owparog tev. Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 149, 
Strabo, viii. 6, 20, relates that the temple of Aphrodite numbered 
above a thousand heterse as hierodule, whom he describes as 
the rain of foreigners: ro re rij¢ ‘Agpodurng ispov otrw rover 
ixipter, Gore mreiovg 3} yrsa¢g lepodovdoug éxéxryro Eralpag, dc 
averlOecay rit Oep xal Avdpec cai yuvaixec. Kal dua ratrag ody 
éxodvoyreiro f) wédig kal éxAourlfero* of yap vavednpor pgding 


tEaynXloxovro Kal Ota rovro 4} wapoipia gycts, 


Od zavrds dyvdpds és Kéowbdr dof’ b xAovs 


As Kop:v6:a copy was a synonym for an heteera, so cop. vOidleoOar 
stood for graspety, Eustath. ad [7.i1i.570. Equally significant is 
the term d»édpoxdprybog applied to the infamous town Herazlea. 
Athen. viii. p. 851. So Dio Chrysos. Orat. xxvii. p. 119, says to 
the Corinthians: wdéAv olketre ry oboiy re Kal yeyernpévwy éra- 
gpoctrorarny. Cf. Plutarch, Prov. Alex. p. 1270. At Sparta, 
on the contrary, particularly in the days of Lycurgic austerity, 
heteree found no great encouragement, the sturdy manners of the 
people comporting best with a Venus armata. Plutarch, de Fort. 
Rom. 4: dowep of Brapridra rv 'Adoodlrnvy Aéyover diaBai- 
vousay Tov Eiporayv ra per Ecorrpa cal rove yAddvag cal rdr 
xeoroy amobécBar, ddov bé cal dorida AaPeivy cocpouperny rg 
Avukoupyy. 

The external life of these females and the intercourse with 
them presents a less offensive aspect, when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, they attracted, not so much by the subtle arts of studied 
coquetry, as by their merry sprightliness, and by the well-timed 
interchange of unreserved freedom with apparent prudery. But 
on closer examination, we may compare them to baskets of 
noxious weeds and garbage, covered over with roses. ‘Their disso- 
lute habits, their extravagance and debauchery, could not but lead, 
in spite of outward show and glitter, to disorder, filth, and penury. 
Exceptions of course occurred. On the visit of Socrates, the 
house of Theodota, as well as all its inmates, appear, according 
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to Xenophon's description, to have been perfectly decent and 
proper. Memor. iii. 11, 4: ’Ex dé rovrov 6 Zwxpdrye épiiv abriyy 
re woAuTEAGs KEKOoLNMEVHY, Kat unrépa Tapovcay abry ev Eabijre 
kal Oeparelg ob ri Tuxoven, cai Oeparaivag woANag Kal evecdéic, 
cal ob68 ravrac Hpednpévuc éyovoac, Kat roig MAX THY olkiay 
ag@dvwe kareaxevacpévyy, ele, k.7.A. But the very surprise of 
Socrates proves that he expected to find the usual absence of 
decency and comfort. So Terence, Hun. v. 4, 12, mentions, 
‘ Harum inluviem, sordes, inopiam.’ If we add to this, that they 
could have seldom felt any genuine affection, and that beneath 
the mask of devotion lurked trickery and avarice, with constant 
scheming to plunder their besotted admirers—there is left only 
a wretched, disconsolate picture of existence, darkened by the 
gloomy perspective of a time when their charms should have 
faded away. And this was, generally, the character of profes- 
sional heters, of whom Thais, as drawn by Menander (Meineke, 
p. 75), may be taken as a representative : 

Gpaceiay, &palfay Se xal ridayhy ua, 

&dixodcay, arorAelovoay, alrotcay xurva, 

pnbevds dpadcay, xpormoioundrny & del, 


The first rule of life was, ‘ assimulare amare oportet’ (Plaut. Cist. 
i. 1, 98), and this principle is well carried out in the T'ruculen- 
tus,i.2; andii. 1. Cf. Isocrat. de Pace, 88, p. 242. So again, 
Dicsarchos says, speaking of Athens, dvAaxréov 6’ de Et pddtora 
rac éralpag, pi) AGOy Tie toéwe awoAduevog. Stat. Gr. p. 10. 
What credit their admirers attached to the sincerity of their 
professions may be gathered from the quaint words of Aristippos, 
as reported by Plutarch, Amat.4: we éuapripyoer Apioturmog rp 
karnyopotryre Aatdog mpc abror, we ob prrovane, aroxpivapevoc, 
“Ort xat roy olvoy oterat Kat roy ixyOuy py prety abrdy, GAN 
heéwe éxarépg xpiiran Of, Athen. xiii. p. 588. 

Alexis, apud Athen. xiii. p. 568, recounts the expedients of the 
hetere for heightening their charms, or replacing those which they 
had lost. See Note 42 to Scene mx. Many, however, increased 
their attractiveness by wit and humour, as well as by intellectual 
acquirements. Though not perhaps possessed of very profound 
scientific attainments, yet at all events they displayed a degree of 
learning much above that of the ordinary run of,Greek women, 
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and on this some prided themselves nota little. Athen. xiii. p.588; 
cai GAXat b€ éraipar péya eppdvovy é@’ abraic, watdeiag avreyd- 
pevar Kat roig paOijpace xpévov dwopepifovea. Thus the Ar- 
cadian Lastheneia was a pupil of Plato (Athen. xii. p. 546), and 
Leontion a hearer of Epicurus (76. xiii. p. 588). Still the witti- 
cisms of a Lamia, a Mania, or a Gnathena, of which Atheneus 
has preserved so many specimens, are coarse, though pointed, 
and would argue that they often descended into real grossness 
and immodesty in their conversation. 

The price paid by Hipparchos and Xenocleides for Newra 
was thirty ming, or three thousand drachme. Gnathena, on 
the other hand, demanded one thousand drachme as the price 
of her daugliter’s society for a single night; but these ysyadd- 
pect Erautpae had to stoop to lower prices when their beauty 
was on the wane. See the fragment of Epicrates respecting 
Lais, which has been preserved by Athenseus, xiii. p. 570: 

[Seiy wey abrhy adv dori wad wrivas 
depxera: 5t ravraxdo’ 48q wioudvn, 
Séxera St xal ataripa kal reiGBoAovr, 
wpocieta: 8¢ xal yéporyra Kal dor. 


Phryne, on one occasion, demands a mina (Athen. xiii. p. 588), 
and in other instances the price descends to five (Lucian, Dial. 
Mer. xi.), two (Athen. xiii. p. 596), and even the single drachma 
which is paid by the Scythian in Aristoph. Thesmoph. 1195, 
In cases of longer intimacy presents of clothes, trinkets, and 
slaves, were made; and if the lady did not live with her erastes, 
as was usually the case, he bore the expense of the symposia they 
bad together, and often the entire charges of her housekeeping. 
In the circle of their suitors, these beauties were féied, loved, 
and idolized; but their position with regard to the community 
at large was unenviable enough; for though they were far from 
being so despicable in the eyes of their contemporaries as the 
aame class of persons is at the present day, still they were 
always looked on as legitimate objects for wanton mischief and 
jokes of all descriptions; as we see from the contemptuous ap- 
pellations applied to them, tavdociat, Aswoéspor, Onjtoupyol yuvai- 
Kec, yaAuelirat, orodno\aitpar, and soon. But more biting nick- 
names were often given them; thus two Athenian hetere, and 
they rév obx dajjuwy, in addition to their own names of Meliasa 
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and Nicion, bear the sobriquets of Qearporopivn and Kuvdyua. 
Athen. iv. p. 157. So Nico was yclept Alé, Callisto ‘Yc, (Athen. 
xiii. p. 582), Lais ’A&ivn (Ailian, Var. Hist. xii. 5), and Phanos- 
trata @OecpordAn, for the amusing reason, éredirep ext rife Gupac 
icrdoa epOeplfero. Athen. xiii. p. 586. They were beyond 
the pale of the ordinary law in all cases of poryela, Bia, and 
mpoaywyela; cf. Demosth. Mid. p. 525; Lysias in Theomn. p. 
861; and Plutarch, Sol. 23. See Excursus on The Markets and 
Commerce, where these passages are all discussed at length. 

It has been assc-ted that they were compelled to wear 4 
peculiar dress, and were specially distinguished by garments of 
‘livers colours. See Petit, Leg. Att. p.576. Suidas, it is true, 
says, véuoc ’AOhryot rac Eraipacg AvOiva gopeiy: but the word 
véyoc here decidedly means nothing more than custom, or habit ; 
and there certainly never was any law of Solon’s to this effect, 
nor does a single author of the better period hint at any such 
distinctive attire. The very passages quoted by Petit from Arte- 
midorus and Clemens Alexandrinus contain no proof. The words 
of the latter (Pedag. iti. 2), otrw rv poryadida dexviover re 
4vOlopara, mean nothing more than his previous assertion, ob 
yap yuvaidc, GAA’ éralpac 7d giddeoopoy: and the laws of 
Zaleucos (Diod. Sic. xii. 21), as well as the Syracusan ordinance 
(Phylarch. apud Athen. xii. p. 521), contained sumptuary restric- 
tions for free women merely, and were not designed for the regu- 
lation of the dress of the hetere. And Clemens Alex. Pedag. 
ii, 10, plainly alludes to something of the same kind when he 
says: Ayapat rv Aaxedatuovlwy ry rédey THY Tahara, f} pdvacc 
raig éraipaic dvOivac éobifrac kal ypucody kéopoy éxérperve popeir, 
apapoupévy tov Coximwy yuvaiy ry groxoopulay, rp pdvarc 
épetvat xadAorilesbat raig éracpovoarc, The courtesan, desirous 
of looking as attractive as possible, would naturally adopt a 
gayer and more pretentious dress than the sober habiliments of 
the Grecian dame, just as she bestowed more pains on the dress- 
ing of her hair, though this was certainly not done after any 
particular fashion prescribed by law. Lucian, Bis Accus. 31: 
Kospoupévny kat rag rplya¢g ebBerifovoay ele rd Eracpucdy. So 
also Id. Ver. Hist. ii. 46: yuvatkec wavy tracpeuiig xexoopnpévar 
If the heteeree had been really forced by law to wear a party, 
coloured dress, the wonder would be why this was never adduced 
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to decide the point, when the question was raised as to whether 
& woman was an hetera or not; and in that case it would have 
been impossible that such an error or dispute could have arisen 
as that between Stephanos :nd Epenetos. Demosth. in Neer, 
Hence it is evident that the mistake has been made of supposing 
this sort of dress to have been compulsory by law, while, in fact, 
it was only voluntarily adopted by the hetere. Respecting tho 
party-coloured garmenta, see Excursus on The J)resa 


EXCURSUS I. TO SCENE ITI. 


THE GRECIAN HOUSE. 


the total absence of any remains of a Grecian house, in 
the scarcity of trustworthy descriptions, and the great con- 
fusion of the terms used for its various parts, to re-construct it 
in oa satisfactory manner is no easy task. That the house had 
its Thyroreion, Peristyle, Gynsconitis and Andronitis, its Thala- 
mos and Amphithalamos, we know, but their relative positions 
are not so clear. Many writers bave blindly followed Vitruvius’ 
hasty account of a Grecian house of his own day, though the con- 
struction he describes was certainly not, even then, in universal 
use, and they utterly disregard the contradictions he meets with 
from other and more trustworthy authorities; while others throw 
him overboard, and insist, in direct opposition to his state- 
ments, that the front of the house was the d»dpwviric, the hack 
the yuvacwyiric. 

The translators of Vitruvius,—Perrault, Galiani, Ortiz y 
Sanz, Newton, and Rode,—do little or nothing towards solving 
the difficulties which present themselves. There are aiso recent 
English translations by Wilkms and Gwilt. Of the editors, 
Stratico and Marini are commonplace and incc npetent, but 
Schneider’s is a truly valuable critical edition. But neither in 
this, nor in his other work, Epimeirum ad Xenoph. Mem. iii 
8, 9, does he give any plan, or attempt to explain the construc- 
tion of the whole house, dispositio singularum partium, as Vi- 
truvius expresses it, p. 485. The other works on this subject 
are Scamozzi, Architettura, uncritical in the extreme; Stieglitz, 
Archdol. d. Baukunst, in which Vitruvius is blindly followed ; 
Hirta, Gesch. d. Bauk., a poor affair; Barthélemy, Anachars. 
vol. ii.; and lastly, Buttiger, Prol. i. de Medea Eurip., which 
contains some good remarks interspersed with a few errors. Such 
being the state of the subject, we can hardly hope to present a 
complete and satisfactory restoration of the Grecian house; it 
will not be difficult, however, to rectify many of the absurdities 
and errors which have been again and again repeated by sye- 
cessive writers. 
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The Grecian house at the time of our story was entirely dif 
ferent from the palaces of the Homeric chiefs, in which the female 
apartments were invariably in the upper story, vreppor, a con- 
struction which was the exception, and not the rule, in after- 
imes. Hence Voss’ plan of the house of Odysseus requires no 
comment here. Of the changes which took place in the period 
between Homer and the Peloponnesian war, we know next to 
nothing; but there is no reason to suppose that the houses at 
this latter period differed materially from those in the time of 
Solon and the Pisistratide. So that the hundred years from the 
beginning of the war to the time of Alexander will be the 
period now under investigation. After this latter date great 
changes probably took place. 

Of course the writers who flourished during this epoch are 
our best authorities; yet the information which we derive from 
them is so detached and disconnected, that it will be better to 
attempt, in the first place, to re-construct the house from the 
description of Vitruvius (vi.7), which these scattered notices 
will serve to elucidate or correct. The passage in Vitruvius is 
as follows: ‘ Atriis Greci quia non utuntur, neque edificant, sed 
ab janua introeuntibus itinera faciunt latitudinibus non spatiosis, 
et ex una parte equilia, ex altera ostiariis cellas, statimque januz 
interiores finiuntur. Hic autem locus inter duas januas grece 
Gupwpetoy appellatur. Deinde est introitusin peristylion: id pe- 
ristylion in tribus partibus habet porticus; in ea parte, que 
spectat ad meridiem, duas antas inter se spatio amplo distantes, 
in quibus trabes invehuntur, et quantam inter antas distat ex eo 
tertia demta spatium datur introrsus. Hic locus apud nonnullos 
mpoordg, apud alios rapacrac nominatur. In his locis introrsus 
constituuntur ceci magni, in quibus matres familiarum cum lani- 
ficis habent sessionem. In prostadii autem dextra ac sinistra 
cubicula sunt collocata, quorum unus thalamus, alterum amphi- 
thalamus dicitur. Circum autem in porticibus triclinia quotidi- 
ana, cubicula etiam et celle familiarice constituuntur. Heec 
pars Gyneconitis appellatur. Conjunguntur autem his domus 
ampliores habentes latiora peristylia, etc.’ Also,in the descrip- 
tion of the Andronitis, which comes next, we read: ‘ Habent 
autem ez domus vestibula egregia et januas proprias cum digni- 
tate, etc.’ 
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According to this account, the house-door opened into an 
entrance-hall, on either side of which were the porter’s lodge 
and the stables. Except with respect to the stables, this agrees 
with Poll.i.77: elowdvrwy 62 rpdbupa, cai xpowbdAaca cal rév 
pév wudGva kai GupHva cadovor.. This ruddy or Gupdy is the 
Gupwpeiov of Vitruvius. According to him, the entrance-hall was 
again provided with a door towards the interior, ‘ locus inter 
duas januas.’ There must have been, from the nature of the case, 
an opening from it into the peristyle, but whether this was 
usually closed by an inner door, as Vitruvius asserts, is doubtful. 
The house-door itself was called abAetoc, or abAia Bipa. Seo a 
fragment of Menander (Meineke, p. 87): 

TOUS THS yaueris Spous SxepBalves, viva, 

why abAlay: wépas yap avasos bipa 

€A vOépg yuvaint vevdpsorr’ olxlas. 
Of. Pind. Nem. i. 19; Hustath. ad Iliad. xxii. 69: rpwrag Bipac 
Agvet rag avAeioug. Now asecond door, before the aA}, is nowhere 
mentioned ; but directly the avAzwe is opened, you always entered 
at once into the peristyle. Nay, from Plutarch, de Genio Soer. 
17, it is clear that the house-door was visible from the peristyle. 
Caphisias, standing in a corner of the peristyle, reva ywriav rod 
meptorvAov, exclaims: Kal ric ovroc, 6 mpoc rate abAzlorg Obpace 
éfeotie wédat Kai xpooBrAéxwv juty; So that at all events such 
an inner door must not be considered indispensable. Vitruvius 
makes the passage lead immediately to the peristyle; Pollux, 
however, says: elra apdédopoc, Kat mpoatAiov, ral abd) rd Evdov 
Av aiBovcay"Opnpocg cadet. From this it would appear that the 
peristyle was not separated from the entrance-lodge, Oupwpetor, 
by a mere wall, but that there were rooms on that side of the 
peristyle with doors opening into it. Suidas, Hesychius, and 
Photius, moreover, say: wpddopuoc* 4 rod otxov racrac, or mpo- 
oraéc. This, compared with what Vitruvius says on the rpoorac 
in the peristyle, may throw some light upon the subject. 

In Pollux at\} means the same as zepiorvAcoy, and it corre- 
sponds to the cavum edium of the Roman house, comprehending 
the open court in the middle, éra:8poy, and the surrounding 
arcades: and from it access was gained to the other parts of the 
house, See Plato, Symp. p. 212; Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 82: 
‘Qe dé dxayyelrac cal xedevobele dvotiat roy poyAdy agetre rat 
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dvOpwrov Tevro dpopp ek rife abdic ext tov O6Aaporv. That it 
served as a promenade appears from Plato, Protag. p. 811: 
GAAG devpo ekavacraper sic ry abdAyy, Kat meptidvrec abrov dia- 
rphipwpev Ewe &v gic yévnrat. Meals were also taken there, as 
we see from Demosth. in Hwuerg. p. 1115: truyev i) yuvf pov pera 
trav taldwy apiormoa év ty atAq. Here, too, the altar for do- 
mestic sacrifice was usually placed. Plato, de Repubdl. i. p. 828: 
reOuxig yap irivyyavey év rq abdAy. Béckh assumes from Cic. 
Verr. iv. 2, that there were special sacraria in Greek private 
houses; but the instance adduced in that passage being from 
Sicily, and at a comparatively late period, affords by no means 
such a conclusive proof as to early Greek customs as is derived 
from Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 155: ob yap ekijpxece rd cima rd 
éavrod kal ra xpnpara povoy trexOécbar, &drAQ cal ra iepd ra 
marppa, a Totg iperepore Kar warpyore Eeory of xpdyovoe wapéa 
docay airg ispveduevo, ratra peretéuparo sic Méyapa xal 
étnyayey éx tic xépac. As D’Orville, ad Charit. iii. 2, has 
observed, portable altars were employed for the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

According to Vitruvius, this peristyle, which formed a square 
or oblong, had arcades on three sides only, namely, on that ad- 
joining the entrance, and on those running parallel to each other 
on the right and left. On the side opposite the entrance, and in 
a line with the columns at the sides, were two pillars, ante, be- 
tween which lay a space, open toward the avd), but enclosed on 
the other three sides, thus forming a kind of vestibule, whose 
depth was one third less than its breadth, i.e. the interval be- 
tween the two pillars. Right and left of this zpoorac, rapacrac, 
or waorac, as it was called, were the OdAayog and dydrOdArapoc ; 
and behind these (inirorsus), the large saloons for the wool- 
working: while around the avA2 were the eating and sitting rooms. 
and cells for the slaves, 

This description of Vitruvius would be perfectly intelligible, 
were it not that he has all along been talking of the gyneconitis, 
which he thus assumes to lie next the street ; and he presently 
begins to talk of the andronitis in the words, ‘ Conjunguntur 
autem his domus ampliores.’ This, however, is entirely at variance 
with all the information as to the women’s apartmenta which we 
derive from the Greeks themselves, But before proceeding te 
disciss these Greek accounts, we must advert to two erroneous 
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suppositions that have been often made. First, all the houses 
have been universally assumed to have been free and isolated, 
and in no way connected with other buildings. Those in the 
suburbs and év &ypotc, nay, many in the town, may have been 
so, but the majority of houses must have been built close toge 
ther, and even with party-walls. So Thucydides, ii. 8, speaking 
of Platewa, says: «cal Evvedéyovro Swpuccovrec rove Kowvove roi- 
youve wap adAfdove, Stwe pi bea roy ddGyv davepol dow tovres. 
Also Iseus, de Philoctem. Hered. p. 148: ra dé ypipara Ercober 
tedopnoarro pera ric dvOpwrov ele rijv Oporotyoy oixiay, hy Pree 
pepcoOwpévos ele rovrwy. Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 1, 62; Demosth. 
tn Androt. p. 609: réyoc we rove yetrovac trepBaiveyv. None of 
the restorations yet proposed will apply to houses such as these. 
Secondly, it is frequently assumed that Vitruvius’ description 
applies not to the ancient houses, but merely to those of later 
date; and that in earlier times the houses consisted of two stories, 
the andronitis being on the ground-floor, and the upper floor, 
imeppor, being appropriated to the gynsconitis. Now as regards 
the period from Homer to the time of the Persian invusion there 
is absolute lack of all evidence on the one side or the other, and 
the scanty notices extant which refer to the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, sufficiently prove that at that epoch the apartments 
of the women were not generally above stairs. The often-quoted 
passage in Lysias, de Cade Eratosth. p. 12, rans: oixidoy tori 
poe SerAovy, loa Exor ra vw roic Karw, Kara Ty yuvaKwyvirew 
cal xara tiv &vipwviriy, éxecd?) dé ro radioy éyévero yyty,  pyrap 
abro gOndalev. tva de ph, drore AovecOar déor, Kevduvedor Kara Tifc 
kAlpaxog xarapaivovea, iyo pév dvw dinropny, ai d& yuvaixes Karo. 
To this we may add Aristoph. Hecles. 961: xaratpapotea ri}y 
Oipay avokov. ‘These passages no doubt refer to an upper story ; 
but this does not necessarily show that such was of usual occur- 
rence. What Plutarch relates, ad Princ. Iner. 4; Arat. 26; and 
Pelop. 85, has reference to the two tyrants, Aristippos and Alex- 
ander of Pherm, who take special precautions for their personal 
safety; and from this therefore we cannot infer the general prac- 
tice. Achilles Tatius, ii. 26, says: cat 6 Krewlac, éy taeppy yap 
roy OdAapoy elyz. But this cannot be quoted asan authority, on 
account of the late time at which the author wrote. Now the 
house mentioned by Lysias, supra, was a small one, and therefore 
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its confined plan might have made it necessary for the gynm- 

conitis to be constructed on the upper floor, which would then be 

& very suitable position. Moreover, Euphiletos need not have 

explained to the judges, olxiéidy éorl yor derdovy, if houses were 

commonly so constructed. In another passage Lysias mentions a 
gyneconitis which is certainly not in a irepgov; adv. Simon. 

p. 189: e\Omy ei ry oixiay ry Euhy vicrwp peObwr, exxdwac 

rac Gupac elow\Oer eic ry yuvackwviry, Again, id the house of 
Ischomachos, the andronitis and gyneconitis adjoin each other; 

Xenoph. Cicon. 9,5. So in Demosth. in Euerg. p. 1155, Mne=- 
sibulos and Huergos, passing through the back-door, arrive at the 

gyneconitis, and find the women in the atAy. Of. Antipho, de 

Venef. p. 611. Nay, even the tragic poets seem sometimes to 

have had in view not the houses of the heroic age, but those of 

their own; see Gidip. Tyr, 1241-1262, where the Ayn vupgexa, 

and therefore also the chambers of Jocasta, can only be supposed 

to be on the ground-floor. 

All these citations go to prove that, in the historic period, the 
women’s apartments were not in the irepgor, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances; but the passages referring to the doors which 
connected the gyneconitis with the rest of the house, afford still 
more conclusive evidence. Xenoph. Gicon. 9, 5: “Eéeka dé ca 
ry yuvakwviry abry Oupav Badavely (sic) dpiopevny dxd rife 
dvdpwviridoc, tva pyr: éxpépyrar Evdober G,re pr) Sei, pyre rexvo- 
rowmprat ot olxérat Gvev rij, Huerépac yvopnc. The words dipay 
Baravely aprcpérny 4, r. 4. are devoid of meaning, as all the 
editors agree: the most probable emendation appears to be that 
suggested by Professor Hermann, who would read tpg Badavurg, 
and this conjecture is confirmed by the phrase dyeve Baravuréde, 
which occurs in a fragment of Parmenides, ap. Sext. Empir. 
p. 898. ‘Tworeasons are assigned by Xenophon for the andronitis 
and gyneconitis being separated by a door that could be kept 
locked ; first, tva 7) éxpépyrac Evdover G,re pr) det, for the valu- 
ables and household stores were kept in the women’s apartments, 
those of the men being devoted more to convivial purposes: 
secondly, pyre rexvorousvrat of oixérar Avev rife huerépac yvepne, 
for the slaves also were separated according to their sex, the males 
being confined to the andronitis, the females to the gynwconitis, 
We learn then from this passage, that the gynsconitis lay beyond 
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the andronitis, and was separated from it by a single door, else- 
where called péravdoc, pécavdog, or pecatAwe. The introduction 
of this door is the crucial test of all correct restorations of the 
Grecian house; and it must carefully be remembered, that one 
and the same door are denoted by péravdog and pécavAns, but 
that the latter, in its strict meaning, could not be used in every 
house instead of the more general word péravdoc: for Schneider 
is quite wrong (H/pim. p. 279), in stating that uéravdoc was only 
the commoner Attic form of pésavAoc. Without forgetting the 
connexion between péooc and peri, there appears to be a distinct 
reason why péravAog is preferred by earlier writers. The best- 
known passage in which péravdog occurs is in Lysias, de Cede 
Eratosth. p. 20: dvapiprnoxduevoc, ore év éxeivy ry vurrl epdper 
fy péravdoc Ovpa cai } abdewe. All however that we learn from 
this is, that in order to arrive at the gynmconitis it was neces- 
sary to pass through an interior door but the point here to be 
noticed is, that though this door does not, in this case, connect the 
andronitis and gynsconitis (for the latter isin the trepwov), yet 
it is still called péravdoc. Whereas Mer. Att. p. 264, says: 
péravdoc, h péon ric avdpwriridog cai yuvaccoviridoc Bupa, ’Arre- 
kg. pécavdog, ‘EAAnveriic. See Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iii, 835: 
} péoavdoe } pépovea ele re rv dvdpwrirty al yuvauwvirer. Cf. 
Plutarch. Symp. vii. 1: 4 6& péravdoe airy (4 éreyAwrric) KAiow 
éx’ dugérepa Aap Pavovea Pbeyyopévwy péy éxixitra Tp cropayy 
giroupévey dé cat wivéyrwy ri dprnpia. But the greatest weight 
is to be attached to a quotation from lius Dionysius in Eustath. 
ad Iliad. xi. 547: of d€ radatol onpecodvrat, Oc *Arricot per rs 
péony Obpay pécavdroy gact, pddora wey ovy ry péony dvotvatAair, 
&e ono Atduog Awviatoeg, iy cal péravdoy abrog Néyer zpdc dpord- 
tyra Tov peQdpwr kat peraixutov. This explanation, taken in 
connexion with the passage in Lysias, enables us to determine tke 
real meaning of péravdog, and its relation to pécavAoc. In early 
times, when a private citizen passed most of his time amid the 
grandeur of the public edifices, his own abode was simple enough, 
and certainly did not possess two peristyles. Through the abdzzo¢ 
6ipa was the entrance into the abd}, which was in the front of the 
house, and which was in fact the peristyle, and was surrounded 
by the apartments appertaining to the andronitis. Beyond the 
peristyle, and separated from it by a door, was the gynsconitia, 
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This door was called péravAog, not because it connected the two 
departments of the house, but because it lay opposite to the 
avAeiog, across or behind the avAf. But when houses were built 
on @ more extensive plan, with a separate peristyle for both andro- 
nitis and gyneconitis, the door that joined them both still con- 
tinued to be péravAog in reference to the avAsioc¢; but in so far ag 
it formed the passage from one atA2) into the other, it was also at 
the same time péoavAog, and hence the words of Zlius Dionysius 
just quoted from Eustathius: pdduora riy péony duoiy abXaiy. 
Houses in which there was but a single aA») appear to be alluded 
to by Plutarch, de Curios.3: G\Aa@ viv pév elot Ovpwpol, radar be 
péarpa Kxpovdpeva mpd taic Oipace ateOyay rapetxer, iva pr my 
olxodéomovay éy péop karahaBy 6 ddACrpog, 7} ry rapOEvor, i 
Koraldperor olxérny 7} xexpayuiac rag Oeparacvidag. 

From all this it is clear that in the best period the women aa 
well as the men lived on the ground-floor, and the latter always 
in the front of the house. But we must not suppose that the 
lady of the house was excluded entirely from the men's apart- 
ments; on the contrary, it was only on the arrival of strangers 
that she retired to the gynxconitis; though the virgins remained 
there in all cases. Philo, de Special. leg. ii. p. 827: rapOévou 
pey elow KArorddwy Thy pecadALoy poy rexomnpévac, redelate OE 
dn yuvaki rny abdeoy. See also Plutarch, Arat. 26. 

This construction of a Grecian house, as gathered from the 
most trustworthy Greek authors, seems to be in direct contradic- 
tion to the description of Vitruvius, The commentators attempt 
ko reconcile the discrepancy by the most opposite hypotheses. 
Perrault, Marini, and Weiske, utterly regardless of Grecian habits, 
place the gynseconitis next the entrance, thus making it serve as 
& passage to the andronitis. With far greater probability Galiani, 
Ortiz, and Rode, suppose that the andronitis and gynmconitis, 
instead of being one behind the other, were side by side, and that 
the words of Vitruvius, ‘ Habent autem ex domus vestibula egre- 
dia et januas proprias,’ show that each bad a separate entrance to 
the street. The principal difficulty of this hypothesis is that no 
other author gives any hint of such an arrangement. Still in towns 
of Jax morality, such as Alexandria, it may have been found in- 
convenient to have to pass through the andronitis to get into the 
gyneconitis, and so each may have had ita own separate entrauce. 
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Still, even in the time of Vitruvius, such a disposition cannot be 
supposed the ordinary one; and, moreover, the description of this 
author appears to belong more to the mansions of the opulent than 
to the residences of ordinary citizens. 

It still remains to inquire why Vitruvius treats first of the 
gyneeconitis aa if it were the principal part of the house, when 
the andronitis would seem naturally to claim an earlier notice, as 
well from its greater size and more pretentious appearance, as from 
being the part that was probably first entered. The reason may 
perhaps have been because the former still retained the original 
form of the house, while the latter had the appearance of a 
modern adjunct. Indeed the women’s apartments were in reality 
the most important part of the edifice, containing, as they did, 
the @adapoc, and the household stores and other valuables. With 
regard to the gyneconitis, we may rest assured that the descrip- 
tion in Vitruvius will also very well suit the period here in ques~ 
tion, except that in his account the pécavdoc is not opposite to the 
avAewe, but on the side against which the andronitis was built. 
The remainder of the Roman architect's description contains 
nothing of moment, and will therefore only supply an occasional 
hint as we proceed. 

In building a house a great point was to have as much sun aa 
possible in winter, and in summer very little. - Hence the main 
front mostly faced the south, or at least the porticoes on this aide 
were built higher. Xenoph. Gécon. 9,4: ral cipracay b€ m}y 
olxiay érédeka abri, bre mpdc peonpGplay avaxéxravat, Sate 
ebdndov elvay sre xetpavoc per sixpsdg éort, rou dé Bépous d= 
axe. Memor. iii. 8,9: olkodopeiv dat inpyrcrepa pév ra mpoc 
peonpBplay, tva 6 xetpepevog HAcog jay) Groxdelqrae, x9apadwrepa 
22 ra mpdg Apkroy, fra of Wuxpol pi) éuximrwcw dvepo. CL 
Aristot. Gicon. i. 6; so also Vitruvius: ‘una (porticus) que ad 
meridiem spectat excelsioribus columnis constituitur.’ A peristyle 
of this sort was called Rhodtacum. 

The Athenian residences at the time of the Peloponnesian war 
were certainly neither large nor stately structures, According to 
Thucydides, ii, 14, the Athenians preferred living on their estates 
in the country to residing in the city, and hence the country- 
houses were even superior to those in the town. Isocr. Areop. 20, 
p. 208: dere cadAfouc elvat xai xodvrehecrépag Tac olxyaeg Kaj 
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rag émuxevac rag éxi ray aypiy, i} rag évrdcg relyovc. Cf 
Thucyd. ii, 65: of 8¢ duvarol (éAuwovvro) kaha xrifpara card 
ryyv xapav olxodopia re kal woAvredéot xaracKevaic drohwhe- 
xorec. That the houses in the town were not remarkably com- 
modious or handsome appears from Dicearch. Stat. Gree. p.8: 
ai pév wodAal ray olxi@y ebredeic, ddiyar de xpfoar Tt was 
not till the Macedonian era, when public spirit had gradually de- 
cayed, and private persons, not satisfied with participating in the 
grandeur of the state, became desirous of emulating it at home, 
that the private buildings became more spacious and magnificent, 
while public structures were proportionably neglected. Demosth. 
Olynth. iii. p. 86: Evwe dé rag liag oikiag ray onpoolwy olxodu- 
pnparewr cepvorepac eloi kareokevaspévor, Sow dé rag rife rodEwe 
éddrrw yéyove, trocovry ra robrwy niknra. Id. in Aristocr. p. 
689: viv 8 Wig per, exdorp Trav ra Kova xparrovrwy rocairy 
repeovola toriv, Sore riveg pev abriy rokdGy Sypociwy oixodoun- 
parry ceuvorépuc rac diac careoxevaxaocy olxlac. 

The Grecian house had not, as the Roman had, a vestibulum, 
or vacant space before the house-door. This is clear from the 
fact of a tax being imposed by Hippias on such doors as opened 
outwards, on account of their encroaching on the space that was 
public property. <Aristot. Gicon. ii. p. 1847: ‘Inmiac o "AOnvaiog 
ra brepéxovra ray vreppuy ele rag Snpociag ddove Kai rove ava. 
Habpoue xai rd mpogphypara, cai rd¢ Oupac rd¢ dvoryopévac tw 
exwAnoev. The rpd8vpa mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 85, MeArcé- 
dnc Karhuevog ev rotor rpoOupoce rote. éwvrov, is merely the 
ground generally in front of the door. But many houses must 
have had an enclosure about them, as appears from the passage 
just cited from Aristotle. Similar to these must have been the 
dpbgacror, whose further extension was forbidden by Themistocles 
and Aristides. See Heracl. Pont. Polit. i: xa ray ddmy éxepe- 
Aotvro brwe phrivec dvowodopdow abrde, i Spuddkrove treprel- 
vwatv. Before each house stood, usually, its own peculiar altar 
of Apollo Agyieus, or an obelisk rudely representing the god 
himself, a relic of the ancient rerpdywrog éoyacia, hence termed 
Ayvieic. It is called xiwy sic ofu Afywr d¢ dGédcoKoc, sometimes 
kwvostie klwr, or Bwpyoe srpoyytdoc, algo "Amé\Awy rerpdywvoc. 
Cf. Schol. ad Vesp.875; Thesmoph. 489; Hellad. ap. Phot. 3:01, 
279; Harpocration and Suidas, 8, v. ‘Ayuedig; Plaut. Merc. iv. 1, 
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10. Sometimes a laurel was planted beside it, Of. Thucyd. vi. 
27; Aristoph. Plut. 1158. Perhaps some steps led to the house- 
door, over which, Joni ominis causa, or as a sort of Gackditoy, an 
inscription was often placed. Plutarch, Fragm. Vit. Crat. v. 
p. 874: éxt rovrov gai rove “EdAnvac éxcypdgew rac savrins 
oixorg éxl ray mporudalwy ‘Eicodog Kpdryre "Ayabg Aaiyov. 
Cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 50: Neoyduou éxeypavarroc ini ray olxias 
‘'C) rov Arde wate ‘Hpaxdfc KadAlouxoc évOGde xarorcet, pndés 
sigirw xaxéy,’ ewéypawe ‘Mera wodspor f cuppayia.’ 

In all houses of consequence there was a porter, Gupwpdc: and 
though Plutarch, de Curios. 8, denies that this was the case in 
ancient times, still at the period of the Peloponnesian war the 
custom had become very general. The duty of the Gupwpéc was 
not only to let people in, and announce them to his master, but 
also to see that nothing was secretly or irregularly carried out 
of the mansion. Aristot. Gcon. i. 6, p. 1845: doxet d€ cai & 
raic peyadcug oixovopiacc xpyouoc elvar Oupwpdc, bc &y 9 &xpn- 
grog ray GAwy Eoywr, wpe THY owrnplay Tay siopepopévwy Ku: 
txgepopérwy. The behaviour of this personage is capitally por- 
trayed by Plato, when describing the reception Socrates met with 
at the door of Callias; Prot. p. 814: Aoxet oby por, o Aupwpoc, 
ebvotxoc Tic, Karhxovey Huay. xKivduvevec dé dea ro zAOog rar 
coporay &yGecBae roig gorrmow el¢ ry oixlar, érerdi) you» 
éxpovoapey rv Oipay, avoliacg xal idoy npac, “Ea, ign, cogeorai 
Tiveg. ov oXOAH a’rg. Kat dua auooiy raiy yepoiy my Oipar 
wavy mpobbpwe we oldy r’ Hy éxhpate. Kai hpsic wadey éxpovoper® 
al &¢ éyxexAccopéync rife Gupag aroxptvdpevog elrer, *Q &vOpwrot, 
Epn, obx dxnxdare, Gre ob cxody aire; ‘A’, & ‘yabe, Edyy Eye, 
vbre wapa KadAlay ffroper, ovre copioral écpev, GAG OGppet. 
Hpwraydpay ydp roe deduevor Weiv fAOoper, eiodyyerov ovr. pd- 
yc obv xore hpiv 6 GvOpwxog aréple riv Bupay. A dog also 
was often placed at the door, who kept watch when the porter 
was away. Apollod. ap. Athen. i. p. 8; af. Theocr. xv. 48; 


tay wtp’ Eow KdAecor, Tay abrclay dxdudator. 


See also Aristoph. Theam. 416; Equit. 1025; Lysistr. 1215: 
ebraPeioGar ry Kova, &@ warning which was often written up like 
the cave canem! of the Romans. 

In the acoompanying plan, which is intended to represent a 


Ground-plan of a large Greek Dwellsng-house, with double Pertstyle for 
Andronitis and Gyneeconitis, 

a. alrAcos Otpa. 

Oup. Gupwpeiov or Oupdr. 

A. adaAd of the Andronitis. 

©. The various saloons aud chambers of the Andronitis. 

pw. péravdos, here a regular u¢oavdos, forming the only communication between 
the Andronitis and Gyneconitis. 

Tr. Court of the Gynsconitis. 

. The varions divisions of the Gynsconitis with the ordinary eating and 
store-rooms, kitchen, &c. 

*. waparras, rarTas, or spoords. 

% OdAauos and dud:OdAauos. 

1. loréves, or rooms for the looms, and woollen manufactures. 

x. xywale Gbpa, whose precise position is, however, immaterial. 

Of course the arrangement of the various chambers, with their doors, windows, 
and stairs, &c., is arbitrary. 

The Mesaulos of Vitruvius is most likely the long uninterrupted passage 
between the Andronitis and Gynssconitis. Inasmuch as it is divided by the door 
Vitruvius might speak of two passages (mesaule). 
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large dwelling-house with a double peristyle, such as might have 
been in vogue at the date of our story, everything not essential 
has been omitted; while at the same time the particular arrange- 
ment of the various rooms and chambers must of course be entirely 
hypothetical. Passing through the entrance-hall, or thyroreion, 
you first enter the front atAyj, or peristyle of the andronitis, on 
all four sides of which are arcades, croai. See Poll. i. 78. That 
nearest the entrance, and perhaps also that opposite to it, was 
salled mpdaroov. Plato, Prot. p. 3814: ‘Emad ce cionAOoper 
kareAaGouer Lpwraydpay év re xpoordy wepivarovvra. Id. p. 
BL5: Tov d& per’ cicerdnou, tn “Opnpos, ‘Imwiay tov "HXetor 
kaOijevoy év r@ KaTavriKpd tpoordy év Opdvy. Around the 
peristyle were situated the larger saloons, ofxo:, designed for the 
symposia of the men (rpixAr vot, Exrdxhevot, rpeaxovraxAivor, Plu- 
tarch, Symp. v. 5, 2), and hence they were also called dvdpavec. 
In Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 2, we also meet with a éortardpror, 
though this appears to have been a building specially designed for 
such convivial meetings. In the best period, dvcper is the usual 
expression Sve Xenoph. Symp. i.4,18; Aristoph. Hecles. 676: 
Td 8 Seixvoy wot wapafhces : 
Ta Binaorhpia Kal tds oroids dyipwvas Thyra TOow. 


Besides these there was a room with seats for the reception of visi- 
tors, é£édpa, and there were also smaller chambers, dwpdrca (Lysias, 
de Ced. Erat. p. 28; Aristoph. Eccles. 8), called also xourdre¢ 
(Poll. i. 79), and frequently olxypara (Plato, Prot. p. 816; Achill. 
Tat. ii. 19). Here also there may have been store-rooms, as was 
the case at Callias’s father’s. Plato, Protag. p. 815. Cf. Aristoph. 
Eccl. 14: 

orods Te kapwot Baxxfou re vduaros 

wahpes. 

In the centre of the arcade which faced the entrance, called by 
Plato ré karavrixpt mpdcroov, may be placed with the greatest 
probability the péravAog Ovpa; which may here be taken in its 
proper meaning of pécavdog, as already explained. Besides this 
there was a third principal door, usually called «praia Gupa 
(Poll. i. 76), because there was a plot of garden adjoining most 
houses. See Demosth. in Huerg. p. 1155: xaraBaddvrec ray 
Bipar rijy ele roy niproy dépovear. Cf. Plaut. Most. v. 1, 43 s0 
aleo Lysias, in Eratosth. p. 893: Epreipoc yap ay érvyyxavoy Tit 
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oixlac, kal poe, dre applOvpoe ein. Lynias also mentions a third, 
or rather a fourth door, rpudv 52 Oupdv obody, ac eer pe dtedOeir, 
&racat dveyypévac Ervyoy. The context plainly shows that the 
atAewe cannot have been oneof the three doors here mentioned ; 
the one in question may possibly have been one leading out of 
the garden into the street. 

In the time of Vitruvius, and probably also at an earlier 
period, the gyneconitis was so built that the peristyle had por- 
ticoes on three sides only. On the fourth side was the spo- 
orac, formed by the two ante (see Plan): behind this were the 
rooms for female industry, which terminated the mansion; but 
on the right and left of the zpocrac, and opening into it, were 
the Oadapoc and augiOadapoc, and on the three remaining sides 
of the peristyle the daily eating-rooms, and all the offices re- 
quired for household purposes. This tallies very well with the 
account of Pollux: 6 é yuvatkwvirnc, Oadapog, iorwy. rada- 
coupyoc olkoc, otrorotrKde, tra py pvdGva, we ob« eUonyor, droma- 
Soper. elra dxrareiov, ro payerpstor, épetc, we aroOjKal, rapeia, 
Oncaupot, puXaxripra. 

The Oadapoe is the matrimonial bed-chamber. Schneider erro- 
neously supposes that at Athens 04Aayuoc was used to denote a 
store-room, as it does in Homer, This conclusion is based on 
Xenoph. Cicon. 9, 3: o pér yap Oddayog Evy Gxupg Oy ra whel- 
orov dia cal orpwpara cat oxevn wapexdde. It was quite 
natural however to keep the plate and other valuables in a chest 
in the bed-chamber. It would almost seem from Lysias, de Cade 
Eratosth. p. 18, that the @4\apoc was in the men’s apartments ; 
but the reason of this is because Euphiletos has exchanged lodg- 
ings with his wife, while the 64\apo¢ remained unchanged. The 
8adapoc was at a later period usually called racrac; and though 
there is some doubt about the signification of this word and of 
wapacrac, it would seem that the similar appellation of the 
antechamber (apocrac) caused the bed-chamber to be called so 
also. ‘The use of the amphithalamos is not clear, unless it be the 
sitting-room of the wife and the rest of the family. 

When there was an upper story, irepgoy, dtipec, it certainly 
did not usually cover the whole space occupied by the ground- 
floor: in it the slaves mostly lodged. Thus in Demosth. in 
Euerg. p. 1156, the female slaves are shut up é rq ripye. 
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This treppor may have been sometimes approached by a flight 
of stairs leading from the street (see Gallus, p. 4), and these 
perhaps are the «vaGaGyoi taxed by Hippias. Aristot. Gicon 
ii, p. 1847. Ifthe upper story was used for strangers, a separate 
access of this kind must have been very commodious. Frequently 
these upper stories may have projected over the ares of the ground- 
floor, like balconies or oriels; these also, ra ixepéyorra rév 
Sreppwy, were taxed by Hippias. See Poll. i.81: efra trenga 
okkhuara. ra 0 abra xal defpn. ai &&@ spoBorai roy treopur 
olknuarwy, ai irép rove kdtw roryovg zpovxoveul, yewourocio- 
para’ kai ra gdépovra atbrac EvAa yewsizotac. The treppor 
was sometimes assigned or let to strangers, as appears from 
Antipho, de Venef. p. 611: 'Yreppor ri dy rife ierépac oixiac 
5 elye Biddvewc, Gor’ év doret dcarpli3o. Vitruvius, however, 
speaks of special apartments for guests, adjoining the main build- 
ing, which was doubtless occasionally the case in large houses: 
‘ Preterea dextra ac sinistra domuncule constituimtur habentes 
proprias januas, triclinia et oubicula commoda, uti hospites ad- 
venientes non in peristylia, sed in ea hospitalia recipiantur.’ Cf. 
Eurip. Alcest. 564: e&@meoe CevOvec. But this cannot have been 
the rule, for no such hogpitalia are to be found in the house of Cal- 
lias, in which the guests all lodge under their host's roof. Plato, 
Protag. p. 815. Vitruvius also speaks of hospitalia separated 
from the main building by passages, pécavAo., but the text is 
evidently corrupt, and has been satisfactorily emended by Schnei- 
der. Most likely the pésavdoc to which Vitruvius alludes is 
only the passage leading from the andronitis to the gyneconitis, 
in which was the pécavAcc Gipa; and the dubious expression 
itinera must be taken to mean only a single passage, as Schneider 
has remarked. 

The roofa were usually flat, so as to afford a place for walking 
on. Lysias, adv, Simon. p 142; Plaut. Afil. ii. 2, 8. But there 
were also pitched roofs, and though gables are restricted to 
temples (Aves, 1108), still this is only to be understood of pedi- 
ments fronting the street, as appears from Galen. So Pollux, i. 
81, speaking exclusively of private houses, says: auclovrec be 
elai, Edda Gf éxarépwv ray rolxywy ddA}Aowe avrepecopera, pds 
18 rove pécouc infpdoue dpopous de exery cvracbat. 

The exterior of dwelling-houses, as seen from the street, could 
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not have been very imposing. Not faced with marble, as among 
the Romans, the usual material was common stone, brick, or 
wood. Xenoph. Mem. iii. 1,7: Oo cai xépapog xarw xal ém- 
rodfic, vy péoy Sé al re wrivOor kat rd EdAa. Over this there 
was a coating of plaster, xovfaya, in the preparation of which 
the Greeks were certainly adepts. Demosth. de Ord. Rep. p. 
175; Plutarch, Comp. Arist. et Cat. 4. In Plutarch, Phoc. 18, 
we read: # 3" olxla rov ®uwxiwvog Ere viv év MeXiry éelevurar, 
yarxaic Arion Kexoopnpern, Ta 0 GAG Aer} Kat agedtjc. 

The remaining arrangements, and the decoration of the in 
terior, were also characterised by great simplicity, although even 
in Xenophon’s and Plato’s time more care was expended on 
these particulars. The floor was decidedly mere plaster; flags 
were not used till late, and the first mention of mosaic occurs 
under the kings of Pergamus. Nevertheless, in elegant houses 
this plaster-floor was sometimes executed tastefully in divers 
colours. Of. Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 25, 60: ‘ Pavimenta ori- 
ginem apud Greecos habent elaborata arte, picture ratione, donet 
lithostrota expulere eam.’ 

The walls, until the fourth century B.c., seem to have been 
whitewashed only. The house of Alcibiades is the first instance 
of their being painted. Andocid. in Alcid. p. 119; Plutarch, Alcid. 
16. It is immaterial whether the paint was laid on lime or panels, 
though the first is the more probable. This innovation, however, 
met with opposition. Thus Xenophon, who was very utilitarian 
in his principles, decides: ypagat dé cat woexrAiac wAelovag Evppo- 
cuvacg a&moctepovow  wapéxovor. Memor. iii. 8, 10; see also 
Ccon. 9,2. Plato, on the other hand, considers fwypagia and 
wou dia a8 signs of a rpvddca wédic 3 though this, he says, would 
be a more agreeable residence than a tay rédtc. De Repull. iii. 
p. 872. Hence we gather that painting the interior walls was 
not uncommon at that period. We also read of roexeAiae or rot- 
xiApara, which are stucco-ornaments on the cornices and ceilings - 
thus we have éy dpopj mwouiApara. Plato, de Republi. vii. p 
529. Ata later time, wall-painting, or at all events coloured 
ornament, was quite as common asat Pompeii. So Lucian, Amor. 
84: avril 8é ebreddv Swparlwy imrd répepva Kai AQwy wodurE- 
\ecav éunyavhoarro, cat yupriy roixwy aurpdlay evarbéor Bagaic 
xpwparwy Karéypayar. 
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There were certainly more doors in a Grecian house thun has 
been generally supposed. All the store-rooms, the thalamos, and 
the various sitting-rooms, had them of course, and perhaps they 
were only wanting in the saloons and the apartments which all 
might enter; these were provided with hangings, raparerdopara. 
Poll. x. 32: [pd pév obv xotravoc éwi raic Obpare tapareracparwy 
got det, cite crdobv ein ro waparéracua devedy ef 6Odvne, etre 
kai rplyanréy re Barréy, sire todvypovry. The abdaia Exovon 
[Hépaag évudacpévouc, mentioned by Theophrastus, § 5, meant 
perhaps the same thing. Cf. Poll. iv. 122. 

It has been already stated that the house-door sometimes 
opened outwards; but it was far more usual for it to open in- 
wards, as is apparent from the term évdodva:, used of opening, and 
emordcagbar, or édedcvoacbar, of shutting. Plutarch, Pelop. 
11: Gua rp xpwrov évdovvar Kai yardoar rag Bipag émirecdvrec 
aBpdor. Id. de Gen. Socr. 82: rdov poyddy adetre kal puxpoy évé- 
dwxe ri» Bipay. He says elsewhere, however, oi pev ekw rac Bipac 
éxtoragdpevot xavetyor, (Dio, 57,) and hence the rings or handles 
on the doors were called éxioracrijpes. Of. Note 32, p. 54. 
That the door usually opened inwards in the time of the Peisis- 
tratide is clear from the tax already mentioned, though the pas- 
sages quoted do not, it is true, refer to Athens. Neither is it 
probable that any change was made afterwards, for, from the 
time of Themistocles, everything tending to narrow the street 
was prohibited. It has usually been supposed, however, that 
the door opened outwards, though there are only two passages 
that can support this notion: first, the explanation given by 
Helladius of the words xérrewv and Wodety, discussed in Note 
82, p. 54; and secondly, Vitruv. iv. 6, 6, ‘ et aperturas habent 
in exteriores partes,’ but he is here speaking of temple doors 
only, ‘ de ostiorum sacrarum sedium rationibus.’ 

There are no passages which satisfactorily decide whether the 
outer-door was locked in the day-time, or merely shut, though the 
latter would seem more probable. It is certainly an exceptive 
case when Socrates finds Agathon’s door open; Plato, Symp. p. 
174: dvepyperny xaradapBavew ry Oipay, This may have been 
to save the guests the trouble of knocking. The eunuch im Cal- 
lias’ house seems not to have locked the door till he saw Socrates ; 
Plato, Protaqg. vp. 814; and Praxinoe does 20 because she is going 
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gut; Theocr. xv. 43, In another instance, Demosth. in Huerg. 
p. 1150, the door stands open, éruye yap f Oipa avewypévn, which 
is strange enough. On the other hand, we may conclude from Plu- 
tarch, Pelop. 11, that it was not customary to lock up the door 
before night: cal cexhecopérny rijy oixlay etpor Hon Kabeddorrog. 
The methods of fastening the doors have been discussed in 
Gallus, pp. 281-284. The few remaining notices which exist are 
hardly explicit enough to reward any further investigation. Yet 
we may remark the curious fact that doors had sometimes two 
locks, one in and the other outside. Achill. Tat. ii 19: Kara- 
xoupiZovea bé del ry Aeuximmny h pirnp exdecey Evdodey riy én. 
rou orerwrov Obpay. EkwOer dé ric Erepog émécAere Kal rig KAEtC 
EBadrrs bua rife érifc. ) C& AaBotoa epvAarre cal wepi tiv Ew, 
sahécaca ror eig rovro émreraypévoy, béPadre wédALy rag KAEte, 
drwe aroikae. It is moreover manifest from Lysias, de Cede 
Erat, p. 14, that a door that had been locked outside could only 
be unlocked again outside. Store-chambers were often sealed, for 
the sake of greater security. Plato, Leg. xii. p. 954; cf Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 414-428; Lysistr. 1199. When sealed the doors do 
not appear to have been locked as well. Diog. Laert. iv. 59. 
The assertion that the Grecian houses possessed no windows, 

or at least none which looked toward the street, is quite unten- 
able, though we must not expect to find the rows of broad and 
staring apertures which characterise our own street architecture, 
The Greeks lighted their rooms partly from above, and partly by 
means of the doors which opened into the porticoes: yet windows, 
Gupidec, were certainly not uncommon, and they even looked into 
the street. See Aristoph. Thesmoph. 797, where the women say : 

ney ec Gupldos xapartrreper, (yret Td Kaxdy TeledoGa: 

key aloxuveio’ dvaxwphap, roAv paAAOv was exBuper 

abéis wapartay ide 7d xandy, 
Cf. Plutarch, de Curios. 18: fysic é& rot¢ gopsiog rév yuvac- 
kGv broBddrovreg ra Bupara, cal rHv Oupidwy éxxpeparvirrec 
obdéy duaprarecy doxotpev. So also in Aristoph. Eccles. 961, a 
window is probably alluded to; and further, Plutarch, Dio, 56, 
BAYS: of pey EEw riy oixlay reptéornoay, of dé mpog raitc Bipaic 
rov oiKov kai raicg Oupiowy qoxv: and then adds, Aicwy Supaxod- 
awog spéyer rivt ZaxuvOlwy dia rife Gupldog éyyerpidioy. But the 
most decisive evidence on this point is the account given by Vitru- 
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vius, v. 6, 9, of the house brought on the stage in comedy: ‘ comice 
autem (scene) edificiorum privatorum et menianorum habent 
speciem, prospectusque fenestris disposites imitatione communium 
edificiorum rationibus.” Cf. Appul. Met. i. p. 67. 

The method of warming was by fire-places, though it is sup- 
posed that there were no proper chimneys, the smoke escaping 
through a hole in the ceiling. The cazvoédxy, Herodot. viii. 187, 
through which the sun shone, was certainly not a regular chim- 
ney; though it is difficult to understand what became of the 
smoke, especially when there was an tzeoworv; and the joke in 
the Vespe, 148, loses its point if we suppose a mere hole in the 
roof to exist. Consult Gailus, p. 279, on this subject. No 
mention is made of heating the rooms by means of pipes; though 
small portable braziers, éoxdpat, éoyapidec, were often used. 
Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. i. p. 717: "Ev dé xeyave xal piyer rv 
pidwy rivdg éoriwvrog atror, ioxdpay e2 picpay Kai rip drALyor 
eloeveyxdvroc, “"H EvAa, fh Adiavwrov eloeveyxety txéXever. Cf. 
Aristoph. Vespe, 811. In most cases these were mere coal-tubs, 
avOpaxa, Poll. vi. 89: dyyeia ol¢ rove éuwipoug ArOpaxag 
vopnilovor éoxapidag ... Kadovorw, Cf Id. x. 101. 

Béckh in his Public Economy of Athens, p. 141, has given 
such a complete and satisfactory account of the price of the 
houses, and the rent of the ovvo«ia:, which however hardly cor- 
respond to the Roman insula, that nothing need here be added 
on the subject. 


EXCURSUS II. TO SCENE IIL 


BOOKSELLING AND LIBRARIES. 


S the account of Roman libraries and books in Gallus, py. 
322-887, is in a great measure applicable to those of the 
Greeks, a few supplementary observations only would have been 
made in this place, had not doubts been raised as to the fact 
of bookselling being practised as a trade, and even as to the ex- 
istence of private libraries, before the time of Aristotle. Buckh, 
in his Public Econ. of Athens, p. 47, has denied the existence of 
any such trade before the time of Plato, and his opinion has been 
that ordinarily adopted. But as the generally diffused taste of the 
Greeks for literary productions, and their speculative propensities, 
which would not readily neglect any opportunity of commercial 
advantage, raise a strong presumption against the above assump- 
tion, it will be worth while to investigate the facts. 

The main argument against any trade in books being usual in 
Plato’s time, is an adage quoted by Suidas after Zenobius: Adyor- 
ow ‘Eppddwpog éuropeverar, with the explanation, that Hermo- 
doros being # hearer of Plato, conveyed his discourses to Sicily 
and sold them: 6 ‘Eppddwpo¢ axpoarie yevduevog TAdrwvog rovg 
tr’ abrod curreBepévoug Abyoug Kouiluy sig Dixedlay erwAre, The 
first mention of this adage occurs in Cicero, ad Aftic. xili.21. On 
this authority Béckh takes on himself to explain the book-market 
at Athens, expressly mentioned by Pollux, as being merely the 
place where blank books without any writing in them were sold. 
Poll. ix. 47: &y 82 rv cowdy BiBrcobjcat, } we EvroNle gnocr, 
od ra BiBAla dra, cai abrd 2g’ abrov' o'rw yap Tov rémor, ob 
ra BifSdta, of "Arruol wvdualoy. He also interprets in a similar 
manner the passage where Xenophon, (Anab. vii. 5 14,) speaking 
of a vessel wrecked at Salmydessos, says: évravOa evpiaxovro 
woAdai per KNivat, wOAAG dé Kiara, wodAal dé BiGAor kai rdAAa 
woAAd, boa év Evdlvotg redyeor vavedypot &yovory, These passages 
as they stand would seem to prove that a trade was carried on in 
books in the ordinary sense of the word; but still more unluckily 
for Béckh's hypothesis, all the best MSS. have oAAal d¢ (i/3do. 
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yeypappévac: and the question seems to be set at rest by com- 
paring another passage in Pollux, (vii. 210,) where he says. that 
it was quite as unusual to use 3¢BAioy of unwritten books, as 
xaprnc of manuscripts; so that in the previous passage he cannot 
mean that the place at Athens called ra G:BAia, i.e. ob ra SifAla 
vsea, Was the market for the mere writing-material, )3é/3doc. 
Moreover, we see that this market is mentioned as early as the 
time of Eupolis; add to which, 6i3AorwAne occurs in Aristo- 
menes, also a writer of the old comedy: in conjunction with 
which word, as if to obviate the possible error of supposing the 
G.BAcordAne a vendor of unwritten books, Pollux quotes the word 
BrBAcoypagoe from Cratinos and Antiphanes, the ,3Acoypadog 
being the same person with the G:3AcorwAng, and identical with 
the Roman librarius, i.e. one who multiplied copies of books for 
sale. See Lucian, adv. Indoct.24: To & Gdov ayvoeiv por coxeic, 
Bre rag d&yabag édridag ob rapa roy PiBNuoKxaThrwy Cet Cyreiv, 
&\Aa wap’ atrov cai rot Kab’ Hyépay Biov AapPaver. ov & ote 
cuvhyopoy Kowvoy Kal pdprupa ececOai coe ror ’Arvixoy kat Kad- 
Myoy rove [3oypddovc. So also the Wngicparoypagoc, in 
Aristophanes, Aves, 1087, says : 
Wndicnatomdéans elut, ral vdpous veous 
fixe xap juts Setpo rwrhhowr. 


Neither is there any reason why we should deem fictitious the 
story respecting Zeno the stoic, related by Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 2: &vedOwv be ele rag "AOHvac Hin rptaxovrourng éxabice Tapa 
rlva BiBrcordAnv. dvayeveoxorrog 5é txeivou To Sevrepoy ray 
Hevodévrog &mopynporsvpadrwr, yoOele exvOero, Tov StarpiBocev 
oi rowtroe Gvipec. This strongly confirms the existence of an 
Athenian book-trade, at least in the time of Alexander. 

But we must also recollect that the véoc at all events, if not the 
raidec, must, without exception, have had copies of Homer, and 
other poets, which could not always have been transcribed at 
nome. Cf. Aristoph. Rane, 1114: 

BsBalov 2° Eyer Exacros pavbdve: re Sekid. 


And the example of Euthydemos alone proves that private indi- 
viduals took great pains to collect the writings of the poets and 
sophists. Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2,1: Karapatwy yap Ev6venpor 
roy Kadev ypappara xoAAa ovvatv\eypévo~ woinTay TE cal sopieré 
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rav evdokiuwrarur, K7.A. § 8. Eire poi, tn, gp EvOvdnue, rp 
Overt, Sowep éyw akovw, woAKa ypdppara ovvijxac trav Aeyouévwe 
copy yeyovévar; Niprdv A?’, ébn, @ Zhkparec* Kai ere ye cuvdyo, 
two ay xriowpat ae &v Stvwuat mAEiora. Ni} riv “Hpav, én 6 
Swxpdrne, &yapal yé cov, seére od Apyupiov kat ypvolov mposidov 
Gnoavpove kextijcOar paddov jj codiac. Now Euthydemos would 
never have made the copies himself, this being not at all in cha- 
racter with the life of an Attic véoc, nor were they the work of 
slaves, like the Roman librarii, for no such class of educated 
slaves existed in the Grecian house, in which they were entirely 
devoted to material objects. Besides, the reply of Socrates in the 
passage just quoted evidently refers to the expense of making the 
collection. Autographs, it is true, might sometimes be procured 
from the author or from some other possessor; for an example of 
which see Gellius, iii. 17; but these were exceptive cases, and in 
general books must have been obtained through the medium of 
those who made the transcription and sale of manuscripts their 
trade. As for the proverb above mentioned, Adyoust ‘Eppddwpoc 
éumopeverat, there was most likely a double-entendre, now lost to 
us, in the word Adyor: if if meant no more than an imputation 
against Hermodoros for trading in books, a procedure which grew 
very common afterwards, it is not very intelligible how the 
sentence could have become proverbial. 

Another passage which has been urged against the existence 
of libraries in earlier times, occurs in Strabo, xiii. 1, where we 
read of Aristotle: mpdroc dy oper cvvayayur BiBArla Kad dddtac 
rove évy Alytxry Baowréac BiBrAwOAKne civraiy. As to the 
mpatog suvayaywy, this is sufficiently contradicted by Kenophon’s 
account of the collection of Huthydemos, and also by what is 
related by Athensens, i. p. 8, of the large libraries possessed by 
Euclides, the Athenian Archon, and by Euripides. So that the 
account of Strabo can only be supposed to mean that Aristotle’s 
library was the first made on a comprehensive plan, and with a 
scientific arrangement. Even this supposition perhaps goes too 
far, for a well-arranged library is mentioned in a fragment of the 
Linus of Alexis, apud Athen. iv. p. 164, which is surely some- 
thing more than a satire on the education of Alexander by 
Aristotle. 

The first libraries for public purposes that we hear of, are 
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those founded by Peisistratos at Athens, and by Polycrates at 
Samos. See Gell. vi. 17; Isidor. Orig. vi. 8, 8. But a sort of 
mythical obscurity pervades these accounts, and our suspicions 
are increased by the bold conjectures of Gellius and Isidore as 
to the subsequent destinies of these libraries. Moreover, no 
mention is made of any other such attempts during the succeed- 
ing centuries, until the magnificent Alexandrian institution was 
founded ; most probably by Ptolemy Soter, though his successor, 
Ptolemy Philadelphos, may have performed a still more merito- 
rious service by his systematic arrangement of its contents. Ser 
Ritschl, die Alex. Biblioth.; Letronne, in the Journ. des Savants, 
Juin 1888. <A fortunate emulation excited the kings of Pergamur 
to imitate the Ptolemies in the boon they conferred on science, 
and when the literary treasures of Alexandria had-been destroyed 
oy fire, the world was fortunate in still possessing the scarcely 
exs valuable library of Pergamus. Plutarch, Anton. 58. 

As respects Greece itself, the idea of founding public libraries 
for the advancement of science and letters awoke too late. Public 
spirit had long yielded to paltry private interests, and had not, on 
the other hand, been replaced by the liberality of high-minded 
princes. It was from a Roman emperor, Hadrian, that Athens 
first obtained a rich and magnificent library. Paus.i.18, 9. Of 
the public libraries of antiquity, the best account is that by 
Petit-Radel, Recherches sur les Bibliothéques Anciennes et Mo- 
dernes. 

At a later period, doubtless, private collections greatly in- 
creased in number and importance, and after a while individuals 
made collections of books for parade, and the sake of appearing 
learned, rather than from any real interest in science. From 
Lucian’s treatise, adversus Indoctum, we learn many amusing par- 
ticulars respecting this Bibliomania, and also about the mani- 
fold tricks of the booksellers of the time. See § 1: 7 rd@ev yap 
cot dtayvavae Suvardy, riva per madara cal woddod Géta, riva de 
gatAa cal ddAwe cazpa, ci pl rg SeaBeBpwobar cai caraxexc- 
p0ae abri rexualpoo, Kai cupovdoug rove céacg éxi rHy ebéra- 
o.v mapadapBavec; Dio Chrysostom speaks stili more plainly 
on the subject of their rogueries; Orat. xxi. p. 505: Hévrwe yap 
reve TOY BiBdtoTwAwY TpocécynKac; Ara ri d) ToUTs pe Epw- 
rgc; “Ore elddree ra dpxaia rav BiPArAlwv crovdaddpeva, we 
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tuecvoy yeypappéva Kal év xpelrrooe G:BAtoc* vt d& ra davAoc- 
cata réy voy Kabévreg eig cirov, Erweo 76 ye ypwpa Spo ye-~ 
vyarat roig wahawic, Kat rpocdcagpbeiporrec, drodidovrar we Tadara, 
How extensive the trade was, and what a rich selection was to 
be found in the booksellers’ shops, may be inferred from Lucian, 
Ih. § 4: rig b& rote egumdporg Kai rote BiPwoKamwhAog Fpicev by 
rept wawdelag trocatra PrBAla zxover Kat wwAovow (el TO KEeKrif- 
cae ra PiBdta cal wexacdeupévoy améparve Tov tyovra); The 
highest prices were naturally attached to autographs, and so the 
bibliomaniac, whom Lucian ridicules, fancied he had the auto- 
graph speeches of Demosthenes, as well as that orator’s copy, in 
his own handwriting, of the history of Thucydides. Ibid. On 
the subject of the material used for writing on, see Note 12 to 
Scene x. Many remaining particulars are discussed in the Ex- 
cursus in Gallus on this subject. See also the article Bibliotheea 
in the Real-Encyklop. d. Klass. Alterth. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE IV. 


THE MARKETS AND COMMERCE. 


N investigation as to the precise site occupied by the Athe- 
nian market-place, or a discussion of its topographical de- 
tails, lies beyond the scope of the present work. We purpose 
merely to glance at the life and bustle of the Agora; and though 
the vividness of such a picture would be much heightened by an 
accurate knowledge of the locality, yet this would involve an 
entire restoration of the market-place, its buildings, porticoea, 
and monuments, and a knowledge of the position of the various 
Exchanges, such as no one at present would venture to profess, 
On the other hand, we shall not speak of the commerce of 
Athens, in so far as it bears on history, political economy, or 
private right. Our theme concerns only the outward appear 
ance of the merchants and dealers; our object is to see how, in 
speculation and industry, in intrigue and deception, in their pur- 
chases and sales, the mercantile spirit of the Greeks, and their 
every-day customs, were exhibited. Hence the wine-seller, who 
hastens with his samples from house to house; the soldier, 
who has peas measured to him in his helmet; the surly fish- 
monger, who scarce deigns to reply to the customer who grumbles 
at his price; the trapezite, assaying the weight of the drachma ; 
the knavish huckster, with his false weights and measures, ure 
here, and in this point of view, more interesting than the organi- 
zation of the higher branches of commercial polity, the lawsuite 
arising from mercantile transactions, or a comparison between 
the exports and imports. It is in this light that the following 
combination of characteristic traits should be regarded; while 
the endless difficulties which interfere with their regular classi- 
fication must excuse the want of a strict methodical arrange- 
ment. Certain cognate matters also, such as the customary 
S:arpeBal, and life in the Ergasteria, naturally come under con- 
sideration at the same time. 
In the first place, a word on the topography of the market- 
place Thedpyaia dyopa, which alone need here be understood, 
was by no means a place of regular form, but rather a long 
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rambling quarter of the town, and this, whether we suppose it 
to have reached from the Pnyx, across the Areiopagua, to the 
inner Cerameicos, or whether we assign it any other position. 
It was aderned with temples and porticoes, altars and statues, 
and was shaded by the platanus-trees which Cimon planted. 
Plutarch, Cim.18: éxadddmice 10 doru, ryy perv &yopay mrara- 
roig Karagurevoag, «.7.A4. When the market-place is spoken ot 
as a place of ordinary assembly and resort, this must be under- 
stood to apply only to a portion of it, the other parts being 
appropriated to special purposes, and denominated accordingly. 
Cf. Aristot. de Republi. vii. 12, p. 1381. 

The visit to the market formed part of the usual arrange- 
ments of the day. While the Grecian matron was restricted to 
the precincts of the house, and the unmarried damsel to the 
parthenon, the husband spent the greater part of the day from 
home; and all, even those unfettered by the claims of business, 
resorted to this place of general assembly, where they found at 
once the market, the gymnasia, and baths and taberne of all 
kinds, Xenophon, Mem. i. 1, 10, says of Socrates: ’AXAG pip 
mxeivdg ye del yey iy ey rp daveps, Tpwi 18 yap Eig rode TEpt- 
raroug kal ra yupvaowa yet, kal tAnBovone cyopic éxei davepdg 
iv, xal 76 Nourdy del rig hugoac Hy Srov wAsiorotg péAdoe cuvé- 
seoGar. CE Plato, Apol. p. 17. 

The time for resorting to the market was the forenoon, 
which is therefore designated by the names rAfOovca ayopa, 
wept TANOovcay ayopar, whyOwpn &yopdc. The exact hour can- 
not, however, be fixed with certainty. Suidas, s. v. rAqBovcu 
dyopa, says, dpa rpirn: and again: ITlep! wAGBoveay dyopay' 
rept pay reraprny, i) wéprrny Kal Exrny. rére yap padisra 
wAHOec 4 a&yopa. We may take the third hour as the com- 
mencement; but that full market lasted till mid-day is impro- 
bable, and at all evente is irreconcileable with two passages of 
Herodotus, in which the time of rAqGovca &yopa is expressly 
opposed to peony Bpla. Herodot. iv. 181; and iii. 104: Oepudrarog 
6€ ore 6 HAwog TovTOLCL Toto dvOpwroee TO swOtvdy, Od Kardmep 
roto. GAAowor pecau ping. ddd’ brepreirac, péxpic od dvyopiic dta- 
Avowoc. rotroy 8€ rov xpdvov kale TOAAG padrov i} rH pecapBpin 
r)y “EAAdda. The end of the market was called d-yopd¢ duddvane, 
as we see from the above passage. So also in Xenoph. Cicon. 
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12, 1: giv Gy dreAOoun, rply warraraccy f &yopa Av#yH In the 
lapse of centuries, this time probably became changed, and hence 
the account of Herodotus may be reconciled with Liban. Epist. 
1084: xat raira é€v revdprp péper reré\eorai aoe ric fypeépac 
amo tAnBovene ayopac tig peonpGpiar orabepdr. 

But at other hours also the porticoes and shady parts of 
the market were frequented by promenaders. Demosth. in Cou. 
p. 1258: wepirarodrrog, domep eiubey, oxeépag ev ayopg pou per 
Pavoorparov. Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 406, says of Hy. 
perides: ‘Exoceiro re rov wepivaroy ev 7H lyOvorwXirice bonpepce. 
Seats were fixed in the porticovs as well asin the gymnasia. See 
Lucian, Jup. Trag. 16: *Evei cé ratra évvody yiyropat Kara riy 
DlocxlAny, 6po wAHO0c avOpwruy waprody cuvecryKdg’ évioug péey 
évdov év abr rj orog, woAdoug be kal év rq tralOpy" Kai Tivac 
So@vrac kat Crarervopévoug ext ray Oaxwr cabypévove. 

The shops of the hair-dressers, unguent-sellers, and others, 
were also favourite resorts, and the entire avoidance of these 
places of réunion was censured. Demosth. in Aristog. p. 786: 
ov ditarbpwriag oby dptriac obdemtac oddert Korvwret*.. ob€& TpOe- 
porrg mpdg Te TOUTWY TaY Ev TH WodEL KOUpEiwY 7} pupoTWriwY, i) 
réiv G\Awy épyaornpiwy ovce mpdc Ev. See also Lysias de Inval. 
p. 754: Exacrog yap tpdy eiOiorar zpocgairay, 6 perv mwpdc pupo- 
wwdwov, of dé mpog Koupeior, O 6€ poe aKuToropeior, OS’ dry GY 
rUxD- Kal wAEioroe per we Tous éyyuTarw Tis dyopa¢ Kareckev- 
agpéroug, €Adxvaroe Oe We Toue ov ThEtoTor dréyorrag abrijc. Cr. 
Isocr. adv. Callum. 4. p. 536 ; Aristoph. Plutus, 838; Aves, 1441. 
Besides the ,oupeta, pupotwAua and iarpeta, the workshops of 
even the common artisans formed fashionable lounges; of this 
kind are the cxuroroueia, mentioned by Lysias, supra. See 
XKenoph. Memor.iv. 2, 1: Karapadwy yap EvOudnpor.. xabizovra 
cig Hvtoworeiov Te THY éyyue Tie dyopdc, ele rovro Kal abrog jet 
roy peb’ abrov rivacg exwy. ‘These places sometimes assumed a 
political importance from becoming the rendezvous of particular 
phyle@, or of the inhabitants of certain quarters, Lysias, in 
Panel. p. 780: éwecdi) dé dwexpivaro dre Aexehecdbey, xpooxade- 
cdpevog avray mpag Toug Ti ‘Immolowrrids dudlovrag, EADwY ext 
-6 Koupeiovy ro mapa roug ‘Eppac, iva of Aexedeig tpoogotramou. 
Cf. 2b. p. 782. 

We will now proceed to speak of the variour classes of mer- 
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chants and dealers, and of the social position which they held. 
Aristotle, de Republi. i. 11, p. 1258, divides the whole peraBAn- 
ria} into gumopia, roxtcpoc, and picbupria, and of éumapia he 
gives also three subdivisions: rife 3 peraBAnruije péycoroy pey 
Europia. kal ravrn¢g pépn pia, vaveAnpia, goprnyia, wapaoraceg. 
But so comprehensive a signification of the word was unusual, 
and Aristotle himself does not adhere to it; Z6.iv.4. The clas- 
Rification, moreover, is at fault in not distinguishing the airo- 
swAnc, as Well as the Euzopoc, from the caarnio¢g: see Plato, Polit 
p. 260. The countryman who carried his produce to the city, 
the artisan who sold his work, and the woman who offered for 
sale her teenie and chaplets, all belonged to the class of abro- 
mwa. The Eumropog was the merchant who imported foreign 
goods, andsold them by wholesale. Plato, Protag. p. 818. But 
the xawnXo. were the retail dealers, é\drrovog mpcdpevor welovog 
awoé@vrat. Kenoph. Memor. iii. 7, 6. Cf. Plato, Polit. supra. 
The most important passage relating to the business of these 
kamnAot, and the sale of goods in general, occurs in Plato, de 
Republ, ii. p. 871, q. v. It would seem that the country people 
mostly brought their wares to town early, #0 Obeyyopévwy ddcx- 
rpvovwy, and sold them to the xarnAo.. Plutarch, Arat. 8. As 
sellers again of bought goods, the «xamyAoe were called also 
radtykarndor, <Aristoph. Plutus, 1156; Demosth. in Dionysod. 
p. 1285; Poll. vii. 12. Dealers, not only in victuals, but in all 
sorts of wares, were called xdrn\or: so Aristoph. Pax, 1210, has 
Srrwy xarndog; Plutarch, Pericl. 24, rpoBaroxamndos ; and Hu- 
stath. ad Odyas. i. 262, dviparodoxdrndoc. In Lysias de Cade 
Erat. p. 27, torches, dgdec, are purchased in a xarnAciov. But 
by the term xamnAor, retailers of wine are most freyuentlv meant. 
Plato, Gorg. p. 518: ért Oeaplwy 6 dproxérog, cal MlOarxog 3 
rhy sWorotay ovyyeypagac ry Sueduxny, cal Zapap Pog 6 xa- 
wydoc, Ore ovror Oavudowwe yeydvact owpdrwy Oeparevral, 6 pep 
dprovc Oaupacrovg rapacxevalwy, 6 8& Sor, 6 82 olvov. Adul- 
teration and short measure were matters of course. Lucian, 
Hermot. 59: Gre xai grdcoogor dwodiborrar ra padhpara, dorep 
oi Kaxnhou, Kepacdpuevol ye of wodXol, cal doAdcavrec, kai Kaxo- 
uerpouvrec. Plutarch, Timol. 14: xaOjpevov gv puporwr.w, xl- 
vovra Kexpapévov aro rév karnhelwy, CE. Id. Lysand. 18, where 
Theopompos wittily compares with it the taste of freedom which 
the Spartans vouchsafed to Greece, 
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These retailers not only sold their wares in the market, but 
had xarnAtia all through the town; but it was not thought re- 
spectuble, especially in the olden times, to take any refreshment 
in them, as is seen from the anecdote in Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. 
iv. p. 400, where Diogenes catching Demosthenes év camndsly 
aicxurdpuevoy Kul broxwpovyra, calls out to him: “Oop paddor 
Uroxwpeic, TOToUT UGA\ov év rp Kamnelp Eoy. And Isocrates, 
Areopag. 18, p. 202, speaking of former times, says: ¢v xarn\ely 
G€ gayety ij riely obdele obd Sy oixérne excecie érd\ pnoev. See also 
Athen. xiii. p. 566: ‘Ywepidne 8 év 7G xara TarpoxXéove, et 
yvhowsg 6 Adyog, rovg ’Apeoraylrag gyoly dpierhaarra viva ev 
kamnAsig kwrtoae dviévar eig"Apeiov mayor. It is clear, however, 
that this practice became common in later days. See Eubulos 
ap. Athen. xi. p. 478. According to Phylarchos, ap. Athen. x. 
p. 442, and Theopompos, ap. Id. xii. p. 526, the Byzantines 
were in very bad odour, being said to have even let their own 
houses, and taken up their abode in taverns, xamnAeior. A 
painting at Pompeii, which represents several persons sitting 
round a table, drinking, refers probably to a xarnAeiov. Gell, 
Pompeiana, second series, ii. pl. 80. 

The whole trade of the cowndo, as well as that of the re- 
gular innkeepers, was greatly despised; in fact, trade of any 
kind was at no time much respected, Plutarch, it is true, re- 
lates that Solon was engaged in commerce, and he adds, that 
this was even said to have been the real object of his travels: 
while a venture in the oil-trade occupied Plato on his Egyptian 
journey. Plutarch, Sol.2. An Athenian would readily advance 
money to others for carrying on mercantile concerns, but it was 
considered disreputable to take part in them personally; and 
even vavxAnpia and éuzopla were held as areproach. See Andoc. 
de Myst. p. 68. Aristotle, de Repudl. i. 10, p. 1258, says: rife 
peraPrAnrecijic Weyopévne dxaiwe : and Plato, Leg. xi. p. 918, uses 
still stronger language: mdyra ra wept ry carndeiay Kal éuro- 
play cai wavdoxlay yévy diaBEBAnraé re Kal év aloypoic yéyovev 
dveldecty. 

In a still greater degree this was the case with carn\cia, not 
only at Athens, but also at Thebes, where nobody who had sold 
in the market within the last ten years was allowed to take 
part in the government. Aristot. de Republ. iii. 5, p. 1278: é» 
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Oijpare 68 vduoe fy rov déca erav po} dwecynpévor rife dyopae jt?) 
ueréxerv apyijc. Of. Plato, Leg. xi. p. 919. Whether not only 
the xarnXeda, but every sort of selling in the market, was thought 
degrading at Athens, is a disputed point. From a very impor- 
tant passage in Demosthenes, we gather that women publicly 
selling in the market were, in the eye of the law, classed with 
the women of the town. Jn Neer. p. 1867: rév re vdpoy eri 
rovroig mapeyopevoc, O¢ obk eg éxt ravraig porydy Aafeiv, drdoct 
ay éx’ goyaornplov Kdbwyrat, i} ev rie dyopG mwAGai rl drome- 
gaopérwc, épyacrhpioy daoxwy rai rovro elvar [ry Sreddvor 
oixiay|. But, strangely enough, Lysias, in Zheomn. p. 861, 
apparently quotes the same law, but reading dear bé repacperwe 
wwdovyvrat, with the commentary: 7d pév repacpuévwg eori gave- 
oc’ TwreiaGar Cé Badifer. Also Plutarch, Sol. 23, gives the same 
explanation : dsat wepacpévug TwArovrrat, AEywy oi) Tae éraipac. 
Atra yup éudaviig gorrict mpdc rove dtddvrac. Harpocration and 
Suidas say: Twhior. Anyoobérne év rp xara Neaipag’ *H év ry 
dyopg rwhaci re arowedacpéruc. Aituude dyow dvri rod wopyved- 
ovo davepwic. TwrEly yap ro wapéxey Eaurijy role BovAopé vote. Eye 
G€ gnu Ere kupiwg tral. viv 6 pirwp 7d wwAkiv. gyoi yap roy 
vépov ob eay ei rabranc porxydv haPelv dxdcat dy ex’ epyacrnpiov 
dbwrrat, i} ev rh dyopg TwAGai re dzoTEedacuévwe. Between 
the two orators, it is hard to decide as to the real import of 
the law. We cannot escape from the difficulty by supposing 
that Lysias and Demosthenes do not both allude to the same 
law, as peculiarities of phrase establish its identity in both cases : 
nor can we suppose that either of them misquoted it, or mis- 
understood its purport. We know, however, from Lysias, in 
Nicom. p. 887, that Nicomachos, being charged with the tran- 
scription of the old laws of Solon, indulged in alterations, not of 
form only, but of matter: eed) d& rv vouwy dvaypagere eyé~ 
vero (Nixéuayoe), rig ovK older, dou ry méAcy éAupivaro ; ™poo~ 
raxOey yap airg regadpwy pnrav dvaypdae rove répove rove 
ZAwvog, avri pév Ddrdwvog abrdv vouobérny xaréornoe, dvri be 
rerrapwy pnvay slaérn rv apxhy éromoaro. Kal’ ixderny de 
Hpepay dpyupioy AauPdvwy rove per évéypade, rove c’ ehdeder. 
sig robro 68 karéornper, Gore ex rie rovrou yepoc rerapuedpeba 
roug vépouc. This répo¢ poryetac may, therefore, among others, 
have received avery different shape. Now in the speech against 
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Theomnestos, Lysias does not quote from the vduor dvayeypap- 
pévor, for he says, p. 856, cal por dvdyvwOe rovrove rove vdpove 
Tov ZAwvog rove wadaotc. The true solution of the difficulty 
may therefore be that the words in the speech against Neera 
are from the new edition of the laws. 

The internal -vidence, too, tends the same way, for it is in- 
trinsically improbable that the selling wares in the market was 
made such a nota dedecoris by law; and besides, Demosthenes, in 
Hubul. p. 1808, adduces another law, which forbade making this 
traffic an imputation against a person’s character: +apa rove vd- 
ove, of KeAebovowr Evoxor eivar TH Kaknyopig Tor Ty épyagiay rip 
évy rH ayopg, i} rer mwodurGi, i} rv wodtridwr dvecéiZovra Tere. 
Originally, as is clear from the context of this passage in De- 
mosthenes, burghers only were allowed év 77 dyop¢ épyageobar, 
without being subject to imposts, the gévo: having to pay a 
tax. Still, such employment was universally despised, and was 
only carried on by burghers of the lowest class; ef. Diog. Laert. 
ix. 66. Hence dyopato¢g denotes a low fellow, and wornpoe and ef 
u-yopd¢ are phrases of similar significance. Aristoph. Hquttes, 181: 

oth wdvypos Kak d&yopas el, kal Opacds. 

But if such employment was considered unseemly for a man, how 
highly unbecoming would it have been for a woman, according 
to the Greek notions of feminine decorum, to appear with arti- 
cles for sale in the market where men were the only purchasers ! 
Artemidorus, Onetrocr. i. 78, after speaking of the hetere ev 
mopreiorc, proceeds: "Aya@ai 2 cai ai éxt épyaorypiwy Kabego- 
pevac kal minpioxovoai 7 Kai Sexoperar euTodac, Kat doabeisar 
ai peyeioat. Hence we see that the shop-women, ai ért epyac- 
rnplwy xabeLopevar, were placed in the same category with the 
hetere. It will be therefore impossible to suppose that the 
female sellers in the market were not regarded much in the same 
light. From Demosth. in Eubul. p. 1809, and Aischin. in 7i- 
march. p. 118, we gather that female alaves sold in the market 
the work they had done for their owners; but this does not 
enhance the respectubility of such an occupation. The two laws 
may therefore have subsisted together. 

The sale of goods was variously affected. The wholesale dealer, 
¢umopos, seems usually to have sold by sample, detypa. For this 
purpose, there was in the Pireus, and probably in other harboura 
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also, a place used for these sales, which was also itself called 
Aciypa, Harpocr. Actypa* xupiwe pév 16 decxviperoy ag’ exdorou 
riv wwAdoupévwr. fon b& kal réwog rig év rg ‘AOHyyoww éproply, 
ric Sy ra delyprara éxoulZero, ovrwe éxaXetro. See Bickh’s Public 
icon. of Athens, p. 58. The samples were also carried about from 
house to house. Aristobulos, ap. Plutarch, Demosth. 28: ‘Oy 
rove éumdpovg dpiper, drav év rpvBdip detypa mepipépwor. CE. 
Plato, Leg. vii. p. 788. So a wine-merchant, olvow@Anc, goes 
round with a flask under his arm, and sells the wine by this 
sample. Diphilos, ap. Athen. xi. p. 499: 
& rowxapyxov 

éxeivo xa) rév duvanévey, Aarylvioy 

Yyov Badifew els ra yedual’ dard uddrns 

Kal rovTo mwAev, uéxpt 3, Sowep dv épdvy, 

els Aormds F xdanros Hduenpdvos 

im’ olvowdAov. 

The legal restrictions of trade were few. There were nu 
trade-guilds, in our sense of the word, nor, properly speaking, 
any monopolies, i. e. assignments to individuals of special branches 
of trade, though such were occasionally reserved by the State for 
itself. See Béckh’s Public Econ. of Athens, p. 52. A private 
citizen could only obtain a povorwhia or povorwXcor, (Poll. vii. 
11,) by buying up some article entirely, as Aristotle relates of 
Thales the Milesian, and of a certain Syracusan; De Repudl.i. 11. 
Nevertheless, Phylarchos, apud Athen. xii. p. 521, seems to allude 
to a privilege of this kind: ei 8é ric ray dorasy i} payelpwv 
tdtor ebpor Bpdpa Kai wepirrov, ri} eZovolay pi) elvac yphoacba 
rolr Erepov mpo évcauroi. 

The retailers of certain articles seem, very commonly, to have 
gone about crying them. See Aristoph. Acharn. 88: 

oruyay pty bor, roy 3 éudy Sijuoy wober. 
bs obSexdror’ elrey ‘ tyOpaxas xplo,’ 
obi ' Bos,’ obr ‘tAatov, ob3° 787 ‘ xpleo,’ 

So also Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. 62: “Erepo, éh\Owy sic ’AOhvac 
Kal dpar rovg ‘AOnvaloug 76 rdptyog amoxnovrrovrag Kad rd bor, 
kT.A. See also Note 4 to Scene xr. 

The chief part of the traffic was of course confined to the 
market-place, and the taberne around it. The market-place was 
not paved,—indeed street-paving generally was quite an excep- 
tion to the rule before, and even after, the Roman era. The 
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durut Adec in the ayopa of the Phmacians (Odyss. vi. 267) are 
nothing more than the stone-benches, on which the assembly sat. 
Cf Jb. viii. 6: éhOdvrec 8é chOcLor eri Eeoroto: Abou. Strabo, 
xiv. 1, 87, mentions, as an unusual circumstance, that at Smyrna 
there were paved streets, dd0iAcOdcrpwra. But the subterraneous 
sewers, the want of which he remarks in that city, were in ex- 
istence at Athens. See Aristoph. Pax, 99, and Scholiast. But 
the streets, especially in bad weather, could not have been over 
clean. See Thucyd. ii. 4. 

The various divisions of the market, assigned to the sale ot 
different goods, seem to have been called «cixAo. It has been 
often supposed that this term referred only to that section de- 
voted to the sale of kitchen-stuff, meat, and so forth; but the 
authorities will hardly bear this out. The chief passage on this 
subject is Poll. x. 18: “Iva 6 éxezpdoxero ra oxein ric ayopae, 
TO pépoc TovTo KUKAOL wvouaLorro, we ”Adskic trodnAoty Eomev Ev 
Kadaolpidt, wot dé pe Gye Ota rH KUKAWY. cagéerepor O€ ev re 
Marvopérp Aipidoc* 

kal mpocét: tolvuy doxdpay, kawdy xddov, 

oTpepaTa, Tuvdy, aoxcomnpay, GUAaKoF, 

&s wou otparubryny By tis, GAA kal KUKAOY 

de Tas &yopas bpbbyv BaBlCew trordBor 

tocotrds dof 6 paxos, dp od wepipépeis. 
fd. vii. 11: kal cucdor dé év ri vég Kwpydig Kadodvrat év ol¢ Ee 
mpackovro ra avéparoda, towe cai ra \owra Sua. Also Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Hquit. 187: 6 88 xixhog "AOhvyoly tort xabamrep 
paxeddog Ek Tig KaraoKevite ty mpoonyoplay AaPwr, &Ba oh 
mimpaokerat ywpic xpe@v ra EAAa dua, éapérwe Ce of ixGuec. 
In these passages we see that oxedn, avdpamoda, xpéa, ixOic, and 
in short ra G\Aa dia, are mentioned; and that the whole locality, 
in various parts of which these were sold, was called xcux\o¢ or 
KUKAOL. 

The sellers had also booths, cxnvac, apparently of wicker-work. 
Harpocr.: Zxnvirng* év oxnvaic éxempadoxero TOAAR THY ariwy, 
Demosth. de Coron. p. 284: roug O ée rév oxnvév rov xara ray 
ayopay ékeipyor cai ra yéppa éveriutpacay, This latter passage 
shows that business was not confined to the time of 7A7Govca 
(tyopa, for it was evening when the news arrived, which was the 
signal for this outrage. The yéééa here mentioned may doubt- 
less he taken for axerdopara oxnvév Another passage of the 
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same author presents more difficulties, and implies a different 
arrangement. Jn Neer. p. 1875: rove &€ mpurdvec Kedever re- 
Gévar rode Kadioxove 6 vdpoc Kai ry Pho diddvat rpoodyre re 
Shu, mply rove Lévoug eiaeévar kai ra yéppa avarpety. Harpocra- 
tion, in his comment on the last passage, supposes that the wattles, 
or whatever the yéjéa may have been, were used to block up the 
approaches to the Pnyx, till the voting was over; while on the 
contrary, the Scholiast on Aristoph. Acharn. 22, says that the 
passages to the ecclesia were alone left open: avereravyveay yap 
ra yéppa kai améxhecoy rac dove rac pi) PEpovoae ic Thy éxxAy- 
ciav, kai rh Gua ayypouv ev raic ayopaic, Grwe fy wepl raira 
Gtarpiov. That the yéspa were barriers of some kind is clear 
from the Scholion on Lucian, de Gymn. 82: Tépéor rerpaywror 
oxéracpua éx orepedic Buponc, ¢ avri domidog éxpHvro MeiOar.. . 
Anpocbérne bé ei ray oxnvay Kai rév meptdpayparwy. See also 
Eustath. ad Odyse. xxii. 184: Tavoaviag 0& ypade otrw’ yeppa 
oxyvepara Kal Tlepoxa Stha... Kat mepippaypara. Aiduog oé 
Avovbatoc, Ore yéspov Kat ot repiredpaypévoe réroe Kal donldec, 
«r.A. Festus also, p. 70, explains the Latin word gerre, by 
crates -viminee. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
booth-wattles were used on this occasion, for there may perhaps 
have been proper yééa at hand for the purpose. From the words 
of the Kiym. M. ra rév cxnvey wepippaypara, it would almost 
seem that the xuxdor were severally provided with such fences. 

Each of the places of sale was called by a name derived from 
the article sold there, and at Athens the name of the article was 
itself used to denote the place where it was sold. Harpocr. s. v. 
deiypa, says: ore dé ro EBoc ’Arrixoy £6 onpaivery dro ray ev ry 
ror Tove téroug abrovc. Poll. ix. 47: ei¢ rotipor, cal sic 101 
olvov, Kal ig rac yerpac. Id. x. 19: dSowep of Arrexol dxd ran 
wimpacxopérwy Kai ta xwpia wrdualor, Néyorrec ele rovnpor, Kai 
eig Ta pipa, kat etc ror yAwpor rupdy, Kat eic ra drdpdroda 
There is scarcely an article which does not appear to have had 
its special place of sale, either in the market-place or elsewhere. 
Thus Eupolis, ap. Poll. ix. 47: wepcqAOov cig ra cxdpoda Kai ra 
xpdupva, kai révy ABarwrdr, Kat ebOv rév apwpydrwy cal wept ra 
yéAyn. 

Some of these appellations require explanation; for instance, 
yuvaccela Gyopa, a term of doubtful import in Theophr. Char. 2: 
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Apéder 08 xal ra éx-yuvaneiac &yopac dtaxovijcat Suvardc arvevori. 
The notion that in these xuxAoz, the chief purchasers were women, 
is erroneous, having been hastily adopted from Pollux, x. 18. At 
Athens it was a thing unheard of for any free-woman, except 
those of the lowest class, to make purchases in the market, or 
nt the shop of a xawnAog. The hetere, it is true, did not scruple 
to perform such offices for themselves. See Machon, ap. Athen. 
xiii, p. 580 : 

"Ewe wpodBy rots éreoty 4 Tvdbawa, rar 

H8n rerAdws Fv Suodoyounerws copds, 

eis Thy d&yopdy Aéyouow abrhy élsca: 

kal rotor épopay kal xodumparyyoreiy mécou 

wore éxarrov. 
Female slaves also went occasionally on such errands. See Lysian. 
de Cade Erat. p. 18: gay ody AEBye ryyv Oepawaivay THY sig THY 
dyopay Badlfoveay cat dtaxovovcay ipiv. These however are 
exceptive cases. If a man did not go marketing himself, he had 
a slave, dyopacrnc, for the purpose. Athen. iv. p. 171: éxadouy 
8& kal &yopacrny roy ra Ga wvodpevoy. Cf, Poll, iii. 126. And 
it is to be observed that male slaves alone are mentioned in this 
capacity; so Terent. Andr. ii. 2, 81: 


etiam puerum inde abiens conveni Chremis 
Olera et pisciculos minutos ferre obolo in ccoanam seni. 


But the master generally attended to these matters himself; 
Aischin. in Timarch. 87: ric yap tpor, b¢ obrwmore eic rov- 
Woy agikrat kal rag dardvac rae rovrwv ob refewpnxey; The 
comic writers abound in instances in point, and it is only ip 
a special case that the practice is ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
Lysistr. 557 : 
kal why 76 ye wpaypa yéAowr, 
Bray dowl® Exov xal Topydva tis, kat” dyifra: xopaxivous. 


The name yuvacxela ayopa cannot, therefore, have been derived 
from the purchasers. We may suppose, with greater probability, 
that certain wares were sold principally by females, and that 
me section of the market was possessed exclusively by these 
ipromwmAdec, AexBorwbAdeg, loxadorwArdec, orepavoTwALCec, and 
thers; or perhaps the name was applied to the locality where 
irticles for women’s use were chiefly sold. But the yassage in 
Theophrastus which has given ri to this discussion 1s itself so 
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obscure that nothing certain can be inferred from it, ard even 
Pollux seems to be in doubt as to the true meaning of the word. 

The part most frequented, and for the gourmand the most 
important, was the fish-market, lyOic, ixQvorwAiric, Bpor. See 
Excureus on 7he Meals. The sale was not allowed to begin 
before a certain hour, when the signal for commencing was given 
by a bell, at the sound of which everybody hurried to the spot. 
Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4,2: GAA& rove mept rv iybvorwAlay dva- 
SiSdvrag éxdorore, kal rov k@dwvocg dkéwe axovovrac. But the 
best elucidation of this occurs in Strabo, xiv. 2, 21, where there 
is a capital anecdote of a Citharceedus, whose audience all desert 
him when the fish-bell rings, except one who was deaf. ‘Sir, 
I thank you much for the honour you have done me in not going 
like the others at the sound of the bell,’ said the Citharceedus 
to the deaf man. ‘ What!’ asked he; ‘did you say the bell 
had rung?’ And on the musician answering that it had, eb 
got ein, said the other; kat dvacrac awmAOe cal abréc. Neither 
of these passages refers, it is true, to Athens, but no doubt the 
custom prevailed there, as well as in other towns. 

The surliness and knavery of the fishmongers are pourtrayed 
in a very amusing manner by the comic writers. See a passage 
of Amphis, ap. Athen. vi. p. 224 (rove tyAvordAac) : 

obs by éxepwrhaoy Tis, ) AaBdy 71 TeY 

mwapakemevey Exupey Somrep Threpos 

mpatoy custy—tal Sinalws rovrd ye° 

dwayres dvdpopdvo: ydp iow év) Adyp— 

doe 5 mporéywr ob3ey ob8" denxows 

txpovere xdAurdy tw?’ 68 exphobn, Kod AaAGe 

Aa phuar’, BAAD cvdAAGBhy aherby, rdpoov 

Bodtay ‘ybvorr’ liv? 4 38 xéorpa werd Boddy. 
A fragment of Alexis, 76. is equally characteristic : 

trols 3 ixOvoréAas robs xdot’ &woAouudvous 

éxay Tw xdro BAdrorras, ras 3 dppis 

txorvras éxdyw ris Kopupis, dxoxviyopa: 

day 3 épwrions, récou robs Kerrpéas 

wares 80 Syras ; 3éx’ bBorav, pnoly.—Bapr. 

dnt AdBors ky;—elxep ave roy Erepor.— 

® Tay AaBE Kal uh waile—rocovd) sapdtpexe, 
If the comic writers may be trusted, several laws existed to 
restrain their roguery; for instance, they were not allowed to 
water their fish. Xenarchos, apud Athen. vi. p. 225: 
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dwelt yap abrots obk Er’ ar’ eoucla 

dalvew, &relpyra: 5¢ “otro rT} vduey. 
To evade this restriction a fight is got up near the fish-stall ; 
a person falls down, pretending to be stunned by a blow; water 
is thrown over him under the pretext of recovering him, and the 
fish get watered at the same time. Another law is mentioned 
in a fragment of Alexis, ap. Athen. vi. p. 266, which orders the 
fishmongers to adhere without abatement to the price first named ; 
but this appears merely to have been intended to ridicule Plato’s 
law on the subject (Leg. xi. p. 917), for the poet proceeds to an- 
nounce, as the most recent improvement in legislation, that the 
dealers were not to be allowed to sit down, so that they might 
be induced by the fatigue to pass off their goods more quickly. 
For the coming season a new ordonnance is announced to forbid 
any sale being effected unless the dealer were suspended over his 
stall, like the gods upon the stage: amd pnyarij¢ wwAovrres 
deep oi Beoi. Haggling about the price of an article was quite 
as common as in modern times. Cf. Theophr. Char. 17: mpid- 
pevog dvdparobov &kiov cal rodAd SenBele rov mwAovrros. 

Respecting other parts of the market, as, for instance, the 
shambles, there are fewer notices. We may mention, however, 
the humorous passage in Aristophanes, Aves, 1076, where the 
birds set a price on the head of Philocrates, who was probably a 
noted poulterer : 

Sri cuvelpwy robs oxivous rwAd? Kal éxrd Tod *BoAov. 

elra puowy ras xlyAas Selxvver Kal Avpalverau, 

tos Te koWlxoow eis ras pivas éyxet TA wrepd. 
There are also some reliefs which represent the sale of game and 
poultry. See Zotga, Bassiril. 27, 28. 

Bread was seldom made at home, but was usually bought of 
women, dpromwAréec, who either carried it about, or sold it at 
stalls in the market, and elsewhere. Aristoph. Vesp. 1889; Zan. 
857. See note 1 to Scene rv. 

The chaplet-weavers too had their peculiar locality, which 
seems to have been called the myrtle-market. See Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 448: oredayvnrAoKovea év raic pupplvacc. This was 
in the dyopaé, as appears from v. 457: 

&AA’ els &yopdy Breyus Sei ydp dvdpdor 
radia orepdvous curOnpariclous elxoowv. 
Probably the ra:morwAréec, Who sold ribands and ready-made 
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head-dresses, were also in the vicinity. Demosth. in Hubul. 
p. 1808. 

The place for the sale of wine is mentioned by Iseus, de 
Philoct. Her. p. 184: xaOloryow Ebxrnpuwy emqedrciobac rig év 
Kepapecc cuvouiac, rig wapa rijv mudléa, ov 6 olvog rte. 
This does not allude to the retail trade, carried on by the xé- 
xndo¢, but to the sale of the wine which had been brought to the 
city in wains. A sale of this kind is represented in two Pom- 
peian pictures, Mus. Borbon. iv., where the amphora@ are being 
filled from a large skin. These paintings are the best commen- 
tary on the fragment of Alexis, ap. Athen. x. p. 481: 

dy rois cuproctos ob xlvere 
Rxparoy.—ov yap pddwv, mwAroter yap 
éy rais audtass ebOéws Kexpaévoy, K.T.A. 

We must distinguish between the crockery-mart, ywrpa., and 

the place where the cooks stood with their apparatus waiting to 
behired. Poll. ix. 48: Ein & dy cai payerpeta tay TéAEwS pEpisy, 
oby }rep. ra Nowra rHv two raic réxvate Epyacrnplwy, AdAQ 
réxoc, 50er piusOoivrat de rove payeipove. There seems also to 
have been a separate place where cooking-utensils were to be 
hired: Sxov 6 xépapog picOwommoc 6 Toig payetpore. Alexis ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 164. 
. Not only these necessaries of life, but also articles of luxury, 
seem mostly to have been sold in the same spot, and not in places 
scattered about the town. See Theophr. Char, 28: -Kai xpoced- 
Oiy & sig rove immovg Grov rove ayaboug rwAover, rporroth- 
cacBat wynriay. nal éwi rag kXlvag éXOdv iuariopoy Cyrijoae sig 
éto rakavra, This shows that where the edivar, properly the 
frames only of the couches, were’ sold, there, very naturally, the 
coverlets were also to be had. 

Lastly, it is in the market-place that the tables of the money- 
changers, ai rpdwefai, are to be sought. See Plato, Apol.’p. 17, 
where the correct reading is, év dyopg éri rpare{av. Cf. Hipp. 
Min. p. 868. Most likely the higher classes lounged about in 
the vicinity of these tables. See Theophr. Char. 21, where one 
of the signs of prxpogiroryuia is said to he, rife &yopae mpoe rac 
tparélac xpoogorrdy. Of course, certain necessaries,—provi- 
sions, for instance,—were to be obtained in other parts of the 
ety. Thucyd. viii. 95: of d& Ervyoy ote kx rife dyopas kpwror 
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treoirtZéuevor—ovdey yap érwAsiro axd mpovotac rv ’Hperptéwy 
—ddAd & ray ex” Eryara rov doreoc olxidy. Several articles, 
such as salt-fish, were sold outside the gates. Aristoph. Equites, 
oe KA, Kal pot rocovroy eié> mérepor ey dyopg 
yAAayromedAes tredy, } xl rals ruAas ; 
AAA. éx) tais rbAaow, o5 7d rdprxos Briov, 

The superintendence of the market was intrusted to officers, 
called dyopavduo. Cf. Bockh, Public Econ. of Athens, p. 48, 
Meier u. Schémann, Att. Proc. p. 90. Sophilos, as we are told 
by Atheneus, vi. p. 228, mentions certain dbovduor, whose duty 
it was to observe whether people lived above their income; this 
perhaps is a mere idea of the comedian’s; though, according to 
Diphilos, ap. Id. p. 227, this was one of the duties of the ayo- 
pavduo at Corinth, But though these functionaries, dyopaydpor, 
crrogtdaxec, mpoperpyral, &e., were able to check petty frauds, 
yet there were plenty of ways for plundering the public by wnole- 
sale. The fraudulent accounts of the funds and markets in our 
own day had their parallel in antiquity. See Lysias, «7. otro. 
rwr. p. 721: ofa & operor rag cupdopag rac tperépag dpdarr, 
Sore rag pév mpdrepa trav &d\dwv wer Odrovras, rag 0 abrai do- 
yorowiaw'* 3} rac vate duepOdpbar rac ev rH Hdvry, } two Aa- 
xedatpoviwy éxrdeoboag ovverHPOat, 7} ra Eurdpia xexdetoOat, i 
rac emoveac pore aroppnbicecbar. 

The current coins, their relative value, and their modern equi- 
valents, have been adequately discussed by Bickh in his Public 
Econ. of Athéns, pp. 5-80. Silver seems to have constituted the 
ordinary currency. Very small coins only, such as the yaAxoig, or 
the dixadcor, were of copper. Gold, at this period, seems to have 
been rather an article of merchandise than a medium of exchange ; 
hence the word xpvowrety is used to denote the exchange of gold 
for silver. Isoer. Trapez. 21; p. 528. The difference of the 
standard in the different stages gave rise to frequent extortion, and 
the agio, caradAay?, xéAAvBoe, on the larger coins was carefully 
reckoned. So Diphilos, ap. Athen. iv. p. 225, says, speaking of 
a fishmonger : 


éxar’ édy rapyipioy abe xataBdays, 
éxpdtar’ Alywaior: av Saabriy déy 
xéppar’ &medovra: xpocawéBoney "Atrix. 
wat’ dupdrepa 38 Thy xaradAcyhy ter 
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Bad money, apyipor xiBéndov (opposed to ddxepor), was not 
of rare occurrence, though to coin it appears to have been punish- 
able by death throughout Greece. Demosth. in Timocr. p. 765: 
yopog éoriy ardcaty, w¢ Emocg slweiv, raic wéAecty, éav reg TO ¥6- 
propa dtadOcipy Odvarov riv Enplay elvac. Cf. Id. in Leptin. 
p.- 508. The oldest example is that of the gilt lead coins of 
Polycrates of Samos, if indeed we may credit the account given 
by Herodotus. The usual expedient in forging (rapayapdrrecy, 
Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxi. p. 577) was, before minting, to place 
a thin film: of the precious metal on the piece of iron or copper. 
See Eckhel. Doctr. Num. i. p. 118. 

Though there were no regular fairs in Greece, still there was 
something analogous to the annual marts of Germany. The 
occasions of these were the public festivals, raynyipecc, whither 
such numbers of people resorted. Strabo, x. 5, talking of Delos, 
says, f Te warnyupic éEuropixdy re wp&ypa. At such periods 
crowds of dealers set up their stalls, so that the festival had 
much the appearance of a fair. Dio Chrys. Or. xxvii. p. 528: 
dgucvodrrac é kai xpdc rag waviyyupetc of per, ... TodAol dé Gra 
xoullovreg wavrodara, &yoputo¢g yAoc. ‘The most detailed ac- 
count of such a Panegyris occurs in Pausanias, x. 32,9; it relates 
fo that which took place twice a-year at Tithorea in Phocis: 
ry S& émwbon oxnvie of Karndebovreg moovyra:r, Kadapov re Kai 
ddAne Ane abrocyetiov’ rq redevralg 6& rHy rpedy rarnyupifover 
minpaoxorTes Kat dydparoda, kai krhyn ta wayra, Ere b& éobifrac 
kai Hpyupoy cat xpuedy. Cf. Dio Chrysost. Orat. viii. p. 278. 
Hence the Romans translated the word wavfyupic by mercatus, 
even when referring to the Olympian games. See Moser, ad Cic. 
Tusec. v. 83; Béckh, Corp. Inse. Gr. No. 1625. What Aristotle 
narrates of the occurrences at a spot on Hemus, is still more 
like a fair. De Mir. Ausc. 104: elvae dé riva cat réroyr év roic 
ava pécor Stacripaccy, ele dv dyopas Kowvijg yivopérng mwrrioBbar 
mapa péy ray éc rou Udvrou éurdépwy dvaBavéryrwy ra Agora 
cal Xia cal Odora, rapd 8 rév éx rov "Adpiov rove Kepcupaixove 
apdopeic. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE V. 


THE GYMNASIA. 


F all the peculiar Hellenistic institutions the Gymnasia arc 
perhaps the most important, for none exercised so powerful 
an influence on the entire development and various phases of 
Greek life—none at once awakened the noblest feelings, and 
fostered the most impure passions— none formed to the same 
extent the incitement to glorious deeds, and the seduction to idle 
pastimes——none so much enhanced the vigour of the corporeal 
powers, and at the same time gave them so false a direction — 
none made men so alive to the beauty and nobility of the human 
form and opened so broad a field for the grandest creations of art 
—and lastly, none betrayed youthful innocence into such degrad- 
ing abuses—as was the case with the exercises of the Gymnasia. 
At a period when physical strength had usurped many of the 
prerogatives of intellectual power, it is true that even the rudest 
nations also cultivated bodily exercises; but in no country was 
their original intention so entirely lost sight of as in Greece; 
nowhere did Gymnastics assume so generally the character of 
agonistics; nowhere were they so much Jooked on as a diver- 
sion; nowhere did the Gymnasia become such universal places 
of amusement, ard such arenas for emulous exertions. 

We cannot wonder that the stern Romans, who valued such 
exercises merely for their military and dietetic advantages, 
judged unfavourably of Grecian gymnastics. See Pintarch, 
Quest. Rom. 40: ré yap Enpadogeivy toewpHvro “Pwpcior opdépa 
Kak rotc "EdAnow otovrar pendéy obrwe airy dovdslag yeyovévat 
kat padaklag, we ra yupvacw Kal rag xadaiorpac, aoAuv GAvy cai 
axoA}y évrexovcacg raic wéANeot Kal KakooxoAlay, Kai TO wase~- 
epaoreiy cal To dcagbelpeay ra cdpara rv véwy Uarvore Kat TEepimd- 
roe Kal kevhoeoww etpbOpo Kai dalraic axpiBéorr, bp’ Sv EXaGov 
éxpvévreg raw GxA\wy Kal &yarhcarrec avO’ orduriy Kai invéws 
ayaber sbrpdwedoe Kat wadatorpirat Kai Kadot rAéyecGar. This 
passage requires a little elucidation. In the first place, the ex- 
planation given by Wyttenbach of the word Enpadoipetv is not 
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antisfactory. The body was anointed either after the bath, or as 
a preparation for gymnastic exercises, but this was not universal, 
being chiefly practised by the Paleste and Pancratiaste. It is 
true that Solon’s law, which forbad the practice of gymnastic 
exercises to slaves, is once and again quoted by Plutarch as if 
Enpadorpety only were forbidden, but this is inexact. Aischines, 
in Timarch. p. 147, gives the law more correctly: Aotdor, dyer 
o vdpnoc, py yupralecGar, nde Enpadoidety év ratc wadaiorpace. 
The difference between the Gymnasium and the Palestra is 
manifest from this law, as well as from Lucian, Paras. 51; but 
neither from this passage, nor from such as Plato, Lys. p. 204, and 
Charm. p. 158, can we deduce the inference that the former was 
a public institution, and the latter not. The distinction seems 
to have been that the Gymnasium was a place including grounds 
for running, archery, javelin-practice, and the like, along with 
baths, and numerous resorts for those who only sought amuse- 
ment ; while the Palestra, on the other hand, was the regular 
wrestling-school, where, originally, wrestling, r4An, and the pan- 
eration, were principally taught and practised. That the Palestra 
was not necessarily a private institution is clear from Xenophon, 
de Rep. Athen. ii. 9: 6 d& Efpoe atric abr@ olxodopetrar dig ma- 
Aalorpag wo\Adg, x. 7.X. The distinction which Krause has 
attempted to establish, that the wa\a:erpa was chiefly for the 
use of boys, is quite untenable. Aschines, in Timarch. pp. 85, 
88, uses the words interchangeably ; and Antipho, de Cad. Invol. 
p- 661, speaking of boys only, has, wederor pera roy Hrikwy 
dxovrigey éxi tre yuuvaciy. Cf. Lucian, Navig. 4, where the 
young men betake themselves to the Palastra. When Solon 
forbade slaves both yupvéZecGar, and also Enpadowely ev raty 
xaAalorpacc, all the kinds of gymnastic exercises are included. 
Cf. Harpocration, and the Hiymol. M. s. v. Enpadowdetr. 

The chief points of the above-mentioned charge made by 
the Romans against the gymnasia, were, setting aside the evil 
of wacdepacria, that they induced inactivity and idleness; that 
what should have been the main objects, the strengthening and 
exercising the body, were lost sight of; that instead of the use 
of weapons, mere unprofitable arts were taught; and that the 
body was too highly fed on unnatural diet to become fitted for 
other exertions. Many voices even in Greece itself re-echoed 
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this imputation, in which, it must be confessed, there is a good 
deal of truth, especially as respects the athletes, the whole busi- 
ness of whose lives was the exercises of the Palestra. At Sparta, 
for instance, ruyp} and mayxprriv were entirely prohibited. 
See Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. i. p. 753; and Miiller’s Dorians, ii. 
p. 818. There, also, athletics were not generally the object of 
gymnastics. Aristot. de Republ. viii. 4. 

Many agreed, on this subject, with Lycurgus. So Philope- 
men, on being urged to undergo the exercises of the Palestra, 
asked whether it would not partly unfit him for the use of his 
weapons; and afterwards, when on service, tacay GOAneuw été- 
Barer, we Ta xpyoywrara Ty owparwy sig rove arayKaiove 
ayavac &ypnora rowtoay. Plutarch, Philop. 8. The useless 
discipline of the &9Anrcx) is described with much point, though 
with a little rhetorical exaggeration, in a fragment from the Au~ 
tolycos of Kuripides, apud Athen. x. p. 418: 

Kandy yap bvrev puplov Kad’ “EAAG“a, 

obdey xdxidy €oriy &bAnray yévous . . . 

Tis yap xaAdalcas €d, rls 8 coxtrous avhp, 

4 Sloxoy kpas, } yvdbov raloas KadGs 

wéAet raTpag orépavoy Hoxecev AaBer ; 

wérepa paxourrat ToAEpiowrw ey yepoi 

Sloxous éxovres, #3: dorxi8cr yeph 

Gelvovres éxBarotor woAeutovs rdrpas ; 
The disadvantages of such one-sided training are farther hinted 
at by Socrates; Xenoph. Symp. 2,17: Gowep of dodrryodpdpor 
ra oxéAn pév Taxbvovrat, rove dé dpove Aerrivorrat und’ Sorep 
of weKrae TUG pév Gyove wayvvorrar ra 6& oxétXy Necrivorrat. 
The woAveapxia of the athletes was often ridiculed, and from 
their dulness of intellect they were called wayeic. The double- 
entendye in the word is explained by Eustath. ad J7. xxiii. 261. 
See Plutarch, de San. Tuend.18: rote év yupvaciy xioav dpoiwe 
AXerapote werowjKxace Kar AeBlrouge. Hence Hermes says to the 
athlete, who, rayuc Kat wodvcapxoc, wishes to go in Charon’s 
boat, and calls himself yupvo¢c: ob yuprér, & Bédriore, rooavrac 
gépxag weptBelAnperov. Lucian, Mort. Dial. x. 5. 

Of course there was a great difference between the exercises 
of the gymnasia generally, and those of the professional athlete. 
The contests of the gymnasia also imvarted a spirit of activity 
and emulation to the whole social machinery of the Greeks. 
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This is well expressed by Lucian, de Gymn.15. But very im- 
oortant disadvantages existed; among which were the encou- 
ragement it gave to radepaoria, and also the formation of the 
habit of idle lounging, or, as Plutarch says, ro\vy d&dvy cal oxodi}y 
ivrexety xal xaxooyoAlay. Quarrels and enmities were frequently 
engendered in the palestra, the evil effects of which were felt in 
after life. Palam. 65: ¢vOa (év radalorpg) pret Epidac wHelorag 
Kal Aodoplac yiverbat. 

But that which chiefly offended the Romans, and indeed all 
non-Grecian nations, was the perfect nakedness both at the cus- 
tomary exercises and at the matches; and this even at the 
Olympic games, from the time of Orsippos of Megara, or Acan- 
thos the Lacedemonian. Bickh, Corp. Inscr. Gr. No. 10038. 
The Romans looked on this as a flagitzum, nor was it less un- 
becoming in the eyes of the Asiatics. Herod.i.10: rapa yap 
roto. Avootor, oxeddv Gé xal mapa rotor GAowwt BapBaporor cal 
dvdpa dp0jvat yupvev é¢ aloyivnr peyddny géper. Plato, de Re- 
publ. v. p. 452, ob rodve xpdrvoc, & ob rote "EMAnow eddxer aloypa 
elvat kai yedota, dep viv rotg woAdoig rHv PapBdpwr, yupvouc 
&yvépac épacba:. The words which Herodotus (i. 8) puts into 
the mouth of Gyges, Gua xOd11 exdvopévp ovvexdverae xal rir 
wid@ yuvh, are doubtless a Grecian sentiment, and are well ap- 
plicable to the male sex also. Cf. Diog. Lert. viii. 48. 

It is certain that in nearly all of the Greek states neither 
matrons nor maidens were allowed to be spectators of gymnastio 
games. Pausanias, v. 6, 5, relates that the mother of Peisidoros, 
who accompanied him to the Olympic games, dressed as a gym- 
nastes, discovered herself in the moment when her son was vic- 
torious, and only escaped punishment because many of her family 
had been Olympian victors. On the other hand, the same author 
says, Vi. 20, 6: wap@évouc e ox eipyover OeGcbar. That married 
women, to whom alone the first passage refers, should have been 
prohibited from appearing on pain of death, while the presence 
of maidens was allowed, seems so strange, that many critics have 
supposed the passages hopelessly contradictory. Now it is true 
that. an Attic virgin would never have dreamt of appearing in 
public, or being present at the games; but this would be quite 
in keeping with the habits of the Dorians, and the Spartans 
especially ; for these nations allowed virgins much greater freedom 
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than married women. In Cyrene women were also permitted 
to be present. See Bickh, ad Pind. Pyth. ix. 

Of course it was still more rarely that females appeared as 
competitors themselves in running or driving matches, although 
they might send carriages to run. See Paus. iii. 17, 6; and v. 
8, 8. Miller, in his Dorians, ii. p. 278, note, seems to fancy 
that maidens at least were allowed to compete in person. Now 
with regard to Cynisca, the sister of Agesilaos, who was the 
most celebrated of these female charioteers, and was the first 
who obtained the prize, it is plain that she did not herself drive 
tne horses, for an avip tyvioyoc is also mentioned; Paus. vi. 1,3: 
Merolnrac dé év ‘Ohuprig rapa tov avdptdvra rot Towtdov AiOor 
cpymic Kat Gpua re trmwy Kat &vijp hvioxoc, cat abrije Kuvioxag 
cixwy. If the representation on an ancient vase in Tischb. ii. 
28, p. 59, where a female is seen driving a chariot, really refers 
to Cynisca, a license taken by the artist must be supposed. 

Throughout the Ionic states, and in most of the others except 
Sparta, the female sex was excluded from all participation in 
gymnastic exercises. Plato, however, is for the Spartan custom, 
but his words show that he felt that its introduction would have 
run counter to the universally entertained notions of propriety. 
See de Repudl. v. p. 452; and Leg. vii. p. 804. 

But at Sparta it is well known that the maidens, as well as 
the youths, practised the exercises of the gymnasium; and the 
mere mention of this fact might here suffice, had not a repugnance 
to admitting that nudity was usual in both cases, led to many 
passages being interpreted in a sense which their writers could 
never have intended, and which the language used cannot possibly 
adinit. At Sparta, married women alone were excluded from 
gymnastic exercises, the maidens being allowed much greater free- 
dom in this respect, as well as in dress, and in their intercourse 
with the other sex. This limitation seems to displease Plato, Leg. 
vii. p. 806 : and itis, moreover, quite an oversight in Lucian, Deor. 
Dial. xx. 14, when he talks of the already married Helen as yup- 
vac Ta woAAG Kai mwadaorun: and Aristophanes, Lysisir. 82, 
has made a similar mistake ‘The real point at issue is, whether 
by the yiprwoie rev rapbévwy of Phatarch, is meant actual nudity, 
or only very light clothing. Now Plutarch, Lyc. 14, says: obdé» 


~ ? c oe - 
yrroyv etQice THY Képwy Tac Képag yupvag Tre TOpmEvELY Kal lepoic 
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rioty dpytiobae cal gcev Trav véwy wapdvrwy Kal Oewpévwr* and 
since the complete nudity of the xdpot is indisputable, the pre- 
sumption would be that the same was the case with the maidens. 
Too much stress must not, however, be laid on the word yuprac 
in the above passage, since it is undoubtedly used of those who 
were clad in the chiton only. See Aristoph. Lysisir. 140: 
el yap Kaboluel Ev8ov éyrerprypévat, 
kay Tots xerovloict Tots &uepy vos 
yuuval waplouser, K.7.A, 
So Demosth. in Mid. p. 588: Goiuariov mpoéobat Kai pixpov yup- 
rév év xurwriox yevécOa. The word denotes a still smaller 
amount of clothing in Athen. iv. p. 129; and Id. xiii. p. 568: 
yupvat ev Nexromnvoag theory. This signification of yuprdc is 
confirmed by the accounts we possess of the dress of the Doric 
virgins, which was merely a short chiton, without sleeves, and 
often not reaching to the knees. See Clem. Alex. Pad. ii. 10: 
obde yap tirep ydrv, Kabarep ric Aaxalvac gaci tapbévoug, écro- 
AioBar kadoy. Also Eurip. Androm. 588: 
ai tiv véowow, eEepnuotoa: Sopous 
‘yupvotrt pypots xal wérAors avenévors, 
Spduous wadralorpas 7”, otk dvacyerovs enol 
kowas Exoucr, 
The words zérAo1g avemmévore are explained by Plutarch, Comp. 
Lyc. ce. Num. 3: Tg yap dvri rot wapbevixod xir@vog ai wré- 
puyec ovK oar cuveppappévar KarwOer, GAN’ averrvaorvro Kat 
cuvaveyupvouy Srov év rp Badigey rov pypdy. Kat capéorara 
TO yur'duevoy elonke LodoxdAe év rovrowg (Fragm, Helen. 4) «al 
ray véopyov, dg er’ dorodog yurdy Ovpaiov dapol pnpoy wricce- 
rat, Eppidvay, Of. Poll. vii. 55: éxadetro dé cai 6 pir wapbé- 
vwy ovrw xtrwrlakoc, ob mapadvoarres Gyxpt Tivog Tag wrépvyag, 
éx Tijg kdtw wélneo wapépacvoy rove pnpovc. padiora al Brap- 
riaridec, ag dia rovro paivounpidac wvdualor. See the Phigalian 
reliefs in the British Museum, and other sculptures at Florence 
and elsewhere. See also Miiller’s Dorians, ii. p. 274—6, and the 
Hxcursus on The Dress. Pausanias and Alius Dionysius, apud 
Eustath. ad Jl. xiv. 175, explain the word éwp:dZey as follows: 
Aiduog your Avovicwe dwpidfew gnot ro wapagalvey cal rape- 
yupvov moAU Te Tov awyaroc. ai yap Kara [edordvvnaoy, dyot, 
képac Senpépevoy Slwaror cal dyirwrec, iparwov pdvo. ext barépg 
Exixewopmypévar, Kat d9a évratOa dtagpopay yurdvog cat inae 
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rlov. Tavoarlag de xalatrog dwpragery gnot ro rapayuprciebat. 
Awpixov yap, onol, Td wapagaivey ro copa dia 7d pnéé Caevac 
eyes, rd woAv d& xirHvac gopeiv. év 62 Brdpry cal rac Kdpac 
yupvac parvecOa. Nor is there any contradiction in Alius Dio- 
nysius calling the Peloponnesian females dyirwvec, while Pausa- 
nias says that they generally wore the yirwy only. For this 
garment, being without arms, and merely fastened over the shoul- 
ders by agraffes, while below, on one side at least, it was quite 
open, might, when compared with the Ionian dress, be considered 
as scarcely a chiton at all. All this, it must be remembered, 
refers not to the palestra, but to the dress of girls in every-day 
life. ‘The only passage referring to the chiton as worn in the 
paleestres is the Schol. ad Kurip. Hecub. 914: ai Aaxecacudseae 
yuvaixes ty roig dywoe povoxirwrec hoay, xéprag é¢’ éxarépou 
rav dpwy Eyovoat, Oey vat Supeavery ro yupvovobac ‘Avaxpéws 
gnot. Other passages, however, seem to speak of actual nudity 
at these contests, or at least show that the chiton was not worn. 
See Athen. xiii. p. 566: ératvodvreg rév Srapriardy 70 eAoc ro 
yuuvoiy rag wapBévoue roic E€vore. Plutarch, Lye. 15: Aéyw dé 
rac woumac rév wapbévwy, cal rag droducetc, Kal rove ay@ra¢ 
év She ray véwy, &yoperwr ob yewperpixaic, Oc onoiv 6 WAdror, 
aN’ Eowrixaic dvayxacc. Whatever the yiprwars roy wapBéver 
may mean, the azddvor must refer to divestiture of something, 
and we know that only one garment, the chiton, was ordinarily 
worn. Cf. Plato, Leg. vi. p.771; and Jd. xi. p.925. Moreover, 
Theocritus, xviii. 22, seems to allude to a nuda palestra, when 
he makes the Spartan duinsels say : 


Apes yap xaca ovroudA:nes, ns Spduos curds, 
xpirapévas avSpior) wap’ Evpdrao Acorposs. 


Neither did they restrict themselves to running, and the gentler 
exercises, but had trials of strength also. Kenoph. de Hep. Lac. 
1,4: mp@rov per owpaoxety Erakev obdey arr0r TO BRAY Tou Uppevoc 
gidov. Erera 62 Spduov kal ioxvec, Sorep Kal roig avcpdov, 
otrw kat raic Ondslatc ayawvac mpdc GAHAac érornce. See also 
Prop. iii. 12: 

Multa tus, Sparte, miramur jura palsestre, 
Sed mage virginei tot bona gymnasii, 

Quod non infames exercet corpore Judos 
Inter luctantes nuda pnella virus 
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So alao Ovid, Her. 16, 149: 
More tus gentis nitida dam nuda palestra 
Ludis et es nudis femina mista viris. 

Whatever weight may be attached to these passages, at all events 
the Latin word nudus has not the twofold signification of its 
Greek equivalent. Nor is there any doubt as to what was the 
ordinary belief in the times of those writers from whom the 
details are derived. 

That youths were present at these female agones, as well as at 
the dances, is indubitable, though we may question whether they 
exercised together, as the xorval radalorpat of Euripides would 
insinuate. This, however, is said to have been usual at Chios; 
Athen. xiii. p. 566: év Xiy dé r9 whoy Kai BadiZery Aotardy Eoriy 
rt ra yupvdowa Kal rove dpdpovc cal dpav xpooradaloryrag rove 
véoug Tate KOpate. 

There are but few other notices of female gymnastica. Pausa- 
nias, v. 16, 2, speaking of the Herma at Elis, says: 6 dé dywy éorcy 
ducrrAa Spcpov wapOévore, cbroe rov wacate HAuKclac rii¢ adbrijc’ .. . 
Géover Sé otrw* abeiral oguoty f Koun, XiTaY 6Alyor brép yovarog 
caOncet, tov Gpov dype Tov orHBove paivover rév detdy. Also 
Atheneus, i. p. 24, briefly notices the ball-play of the Corcyrean 
dames. 

The only connected account of the plan of a gymnasium is that 
given by Vitruvius, and this is both superficial and obscure. A - 
cording to Ignarra, de Palesira Neapolitana, he had in his eye the 
gymnasium at Naples, which was of a very different construction 
from those at Ephesus, Hierapolis, and Alexandria in Troas, the 
remains of which have been discovered. See Canina, Archit. Greca, 
iii, Newton and Schneider are the only writers who have done any 
thing to clear up the critical difficulties of the text of Vitruvius, or 
have attempted to reconcile the discrepancies in his account. All 
the plans given by the various commentators differ from one an- 
other. The accompanying plate is a gymnasium after Newton’s 
plan, which on the whole appears to present the fewest difficulties. 

According to Vitruvius the gymnasium consisted of a large 
prristyle, two stadia, or 1200 feet in circumference, having single 
rows of pillars on three sides, and on that facing the south, a double 
row. In the middle of this double portico, and opening upon it, was 
the Hphebeion, the most spacious of the exercising rooms, which 
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was furnished with seats along the walls, and was designed, it is 
supposed, for the use of the ephebi. To the right of the Ephe- 
beion was the Coryceion ; next came the Conisterion, and lastly, 
im the corner of the portico, was the cold bath. On the left side 
of the Ephebeion lay, first, the Hleothesion for the use of the 
warm-bathers; next, according to Vitruvius, the frigidarium, 
though the purpose for which it was designed is doubtful. It has 
been shown in Gallus, p. 885, that frigidarium is the same as 
frigida lavatio, and the latter is placed by Vitruvius on the 
spposite side. With Marini, therefore, we would read tepida- 
rium,—an alteration which renders intelligible the words, ‘ proxime 
autem introrsus e regione frigidarii collocetur concamerata sudatio.’ 
For if the frigidarium had been the chamber next to the sudatio, 
Vitruvius could never have said, ‘e regione frigidarii.’ But it 
is the frigida lavatio which is here meant, and this being at the 
opposite end of the portico, the expression ‘ e regione’ is certainly 
applicable to it with respect to the sudatio. 

In the three remaining arcades of the peristyle were the exedra, 
saloons, farnished with seats, for the accommodation of the phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians, and of all indeed who sought intellec- 
tual recreation: ‘ Constituantur autem in tribus porticibus exedrm 
spatiose, habentes sedes, in quibus philosophi, rhetores, reliquique 
qui studiis delectantur, sedentes disputare possint.’ These exedras 
appear to have been usually uncovered; for Vitruvius says that 
the minium was unsuited for the walls, as they were exposed to 
the sun, which that colour could not stand. ‘vitiatur, et amissa 
virtute coloris denigratur.’ Vitruv.ii.9,2. But, of course, there 
were also roofed rooms, and such are perhaps alluded to by Lucian, 
de Gymn. 16: GAN, ei doxei, é¢ TO cboKioy éxeiog deNOorTEC KaGl- 
cupev ext rév Gaxwy. The exedre were sometimes semicircular, 
as we gather from Plutarch, Alcib. 17, dere moddoug Ev rate za- 
\alerpare Kal roi¢ Hyrcucdlore cabelecbar. Possibly, however, the 
last words may not refer to the gymnasium at all. The seats were 
stone benches, and ran along the walls; Lucian, 1.: cat xabééoa 
pada woeia cat ebxatpog ext Wuxpot rod AiBov. Cf. Plato, Charm. 
p. 155; Euthyd. p.274. There were also probably isolated stone 
seats, both in the gymnasia, and in other parts of the city. See 
Lucian, Demon. 67. Several such are still extant. Stuart, Antig, 
of Athens, iii. pp. 19, 29. 
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The above-mentioned compartments constituted the most im- 
portant portion of the gymnasium. It is strange that no one has 
hazarded a conjecture as to the use of the large open space of the 
peristyle, which according to Vitruvius must have measured, ex- 
clusive of the arcades, sixty thousand square feet. Doubtless it 
served chiefly for gymnastic exercises; and that this was the case 
in the Lyceion is expressly stated by Lucian, de Gymn.2: “Ere- 
pa O& év r@ alOpiy riic adda «6 abrd rovro dpaorv. Cf. Dio 
Chrysost, Or, xxviii. p.581. The words of Plato, Lys. p. 206, 
of piv ovv moddol év TH addy Exaloy é&w, have been strangely 
misunderstood by Krause, who creates out of them an outer court, 
as if the reading were évrq t{wabdy. The passage merely refers 
to the persons in the tracBpoyr of the peristyle, who are said ‘ to 
play without,’ in contradistinction to those in the apodyterion. 

Vitruvius’ account of the other parts of the gymnasium is 
much more difficult to comprehend. ‘ Extra autem disponantur 
porticus tres, una ex peristylio exeuntibus, due dextra atque 
sinistra stadiate; ex quibus una, que spectaverit ad septentrio- 
nem, perficiatur duplex, amplissima latitudine: altera simplex, 
ita facta, uti in partibus, ques fuerint circa parietes et que erunt 
ad columnas, margines habeant, uti semitas, non minus pedum 
denum mediumque excavatum, uti gradus bini sint in descensu 
a marginibus sesquipedem ad planitiem, que planities sit.ne 
minus pedes XII.’ The reading of the manuscripts, though 
evidently incorrect, has here been given, since the violent altera- 
tion of Perrault, ‘ alteree simplices, ita facte, &c.’ seems to give 
the passage quite a false meaning. The two parallel arcades 
alone were stadiate, as the third, which was that first entered 
on coming out of the gymnasium, was not designed for exer- 
cises. Stadiate is explained by Stratico and Krause to mean 
‘ of the length of a stadion,’ but the more probable intexpreta- 
tion is that given by Marini, Schneider, &c. ‘ provided with a 
stadium.’ The space in the middle certainly resembles a sta- 
dium, and at all events corresponds to the name dpduoc. For 
these reasons the only alteration we would propose would be 
to read facie instead of facta, in the above passage. When 
Vitravius adds, ‘Hc autem porticus Everde apud Grecos voci- 
tatur,’ the hee shows that the porticus simplex is that intended. 

But the greatest difficulty with regard to the arrangement, 
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lies in the equivocal expression, ‘extra autem disponantur por- 
ticus tres.’ If these really lay behind the first-mentioned parts 
of the gymnasium, it seems strange that Virtruvius did not, as 
usual, employ the word introrsus or post, instead of extra, which 
Palladio has actually supposed to mean that the arcades now in 
question surrounded the palesitra on the outside. This writer 
makes the porticus duplea run parallel to, and touch, the inner 
peristyle, where the ephebeion is; and the aystus in the same 
manner he supposes to lie on the opposite side; the gymna- 
sium is thus extended on the two flanks, and not backwards, 
as In the accompanying plan. Suchaconstruction presents great 
difficulties, and can hardly: be reconciled with the words, ‘ post 
xystum autem stadium.’ Nor is Newton's arrangement free from 
difficulties, for according to it the space within the arcades could 
have had no greater area, and certainly no greater breadth, than 
the Hypsthron of the peristyle, and this would hardly leave 
room for the ‘silvas aut platanonas ambulationes et stationes,' 
which we are told that it comprised. All this part of Vitruvius 
description abounds with difficulties, which are perhaps incapable 
of solution. 

Another question not eusily answered is, by whom, and fo 
what exercises, the gymnasia and palestres were used. It is 
manifest, from the law of Solon, and from Antipho, that boys 
must be supposed to have frequented the gymnasium ; and this 
entirely overthrows Krause’s supposition, that in the gymnasia 
the ephebi were chiefly exercised, in the xysti the athlete, 
and the boys in the palestre. Besides, Aristophanes, Aves, 
141, mentions a raic wpatog ard yupvaciov, and Plato, Leg 
vi. p. 764, wishes for yupvdao. xat didacxadcia for maidens as 
well as for boys, and hence the supposition that it was not till a 
later period that the gymnasia were used as the exercise-ground 
for boys, falls to the ground. Theophrastus, Char. 21, rav de 
yupvaclwy év robrag carplBev, ob &v EpnBor yupvalwyrat, seems 
to imply that there were both yupvdou épfPwy and yuprdac 
xaidwy; but those here referred to could only have been small 
institutions, such as were above denominated palestre. For 
Athens had only three gymnasia at the time in question, the 
Lyceion, the Cynosarges, and the Academia; and that these 
were not thus appropriated is beyond adoubt, Another suppo 
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sition would be that these gymnasia served for persons of all 
ages, and that there were divisions for the different degrees of 
age; and at a later period this was certainly the case, as we 
learn from Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxviii. p. 588: droducapévo 5 
ovk Eorw Sorig GAAov eOeGro, woMAGy pév waldwy, wo\AGy SE 
avopar yupvalouérwy. But this can hardly apply to Athens at 
any early period, for the law of Solon quoted by Aischines ex- 
pressly forbids seniors entering the boys’ places of exercise: Oi 
dé rv raldwy diddexaror avoryérwoay pev Ta dvacxareta pi} 
mpdrepov HAlov a&vidvroc, Kretérwoay O& po fAlov dvvovroc. Kat 
po) ééorw rots trép tiv roy waldwy hruclaw oborww siotévac ray 
waldwy Evoov Syrwy, gay py vide didacKkddov 7 ddeAboc, 7) Ovyarpoc 
avijp. gv o€ rig mapa rair’ eicly, Oavdry CnuoicOw. Kat ot 
yupvacidpyat roig ‘Eppatore pi) etrwoay ovycaiévae pntéva rey 
év WAcklg rpdérp pnderl* éay O€ éxtrpérn Kat po) eelpyy Tod yup- 
vaciou, évoxog Earw 6 yuuvacdpxne Ty Tiic éAevOépwy dOopac 
vou, It is doubtful whether the dudaccadeia here mentioned are 
merely the schools of the grammarians, or, which is improbable, 
those also of the Padotribe. Plato, except in Leg, vii. p. 794, 
always opposes dvdackadeta to yupvdora. Pollux also takes d&da- 
ocadetoy as synonymous with ypaupareioy and ra:daywystor, and 
indeed the word always occurs in this sense. So that Auschines 
either quotes the law incorrectly, or extends to the Pedotribe an 
expression which only properly applies to schoolmasters. With 
regard to the latter part of this law we must suppose the words 
Tov yuuractov to refer to one of the larger gymnasia, and that 
its intention was to prohibit the admission of adults during the 
feast of the Hermea. At the period of this festival the ordinary 
discipline of the pedotribe and pedagogues would be relaxed, 
and the law in question might therefore be found necessary. 
Plato, Lys. p. 206, where the boys celebrate the Hermea in a 
palestra, might be advanced against the supposition that the law 
refers to one of the gymnasia, but to this we may reply, that in 
Plato’s time Solon’s law was no longer in force. 

The results of the foregoing inquiry may be summed up as 
follows. Instead of confining the gymnasia to the ephebi, and 
the xysti to the athlets, it appears more probable that they were 
opened to persons of all ages; and an additional argument in 
favour of this would be the size of the smaller palestra, which 
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were not large enough to admit of several of the exercises, such as 
shooting with the bow, and hurling the javelin or discus. Thus 
Antipho, speaking of a boy who has killed another, says, pederdv 
pera rév hAkwy éxorriferv éxi re yupvaciy. The gymnasia also 
have been frequently regarded merely as places of instruction for 
beginners, whereas they were frequented by adults, and even old 
people often repaired thither for the sake of wholesome exercise. 
See Plato, de Republ. v. p.452: domep rovc yéporrac éy rote yup 
vaclotc, Gray puocoi Kai py Hdeic ry Srv, Guwe groyupracréar. 
Also Xenoph. Symp. 2,18: i} én’ éxelvy yedGre, Gre ob Cefoar 
cvyyupvacrny Cyretv, ovd' iv Sydw, mpecBuriy Gvra, awocvecOar. 
Wealthy persons may have had rooms in their own houses ap- 
propriated to this purpose. Xenoph. de Republi. Athen. 2, 10: 
Kai yuprdore cat Nourpa cat aroduripu roig pév rAovciore éoriy 
t6ta éviowe. Also Theophr. Char. 22: avdAidwv radacerpuxy xévev 
Exov Kai opaporhpiov. Still it is very improbable that this was 
frequently the case so early as the time of Xenophon, although 
after that of Alexander the practice became common. 

In the second place, we arrive at the conclusion that the pale 
stre were not mere training schools for boys; but that on the 
contrary they were used to some extent by the athlete also. 
Krause unnecessarily restricts the latter to the xysti alone. That 
they practised in the xystus, Vitruvius certainly says; but he 
does not use the word athlete in any strict sense: and besides, 
the use of the xystus does not preclude that of the palestra also. 
But the positive testimony of Plutarch is far more important. 
He tells us, de San. Tuend. 18: (xeAcvoopev) ev rp Evorp Kat 
raig wadalerparc dcadéyeoOac roic GOAnraic. Again, Symp. i. 4, 
he says: rov oy réxoy ev @ yupralorrat mavreg of &BAnrai za- 
Aalcrpay cadovpey: and then expressly states that the palestra 
was properly the school for wrestling and the pancration : ovre 
yap Spdpor, otre rvypiy év wadalorpaic dtarovotcw, ddA& TaANC 
kat rayKparlov ro wepl rac kvAlcere. For running and boxing the 
xystus was assigned, because the palestra was unadapted for 
those exercises; while for the rdéAn and rayxpdrior the xysti had 
no suitable space, since, according to Vitruvius, they were only 
twelve feet broad, and were still further confined by the raised 
pathways on each side. 

The exercises of the ephebi may be supposed to have taken 
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place mainly in the gymnasia, and it is in reference to them that 
the gymnasiarchs are specially mentioned; but they must not be 
entirely excluded from the palestre. And, indeed, though yup- 
ractov and wahaiorpa may originally have been different in mean- 
ing, yet yupraccor is used to denote the exercise-place gency 
and the two words are sometimes interchanged. - 

Krause’s work contains a very complete and satisfactory ac- 
count of the various kinds of exercises, and to it the reader is 
referred. He says nothing, however, as to the hours at which the 
boys were taught gymnastics, or liow this was combined with the 
rest of the instruction they received ; and in the-absence of positive 
information on this head, we must be content with conjecture. 
The chief point to be determined is, whether these two branches 
of education were synchronous or not. As has been mentioned 
in the Excurens on Education, Aristitle and Plato require that 
boys should be under the racdorpéf3n¢ till their tenth year, and 
after that attend the school of a grammarian for three years. 
Still, we can hardly suppose that during these three years they 
gave up gymnastic instruction entirely ; and this would certainly 
not appear to have beén the case from Plautus, Bacch. iii. 3, 28, 
though we are ignorant how much of Roman custom is mixed up 
with his account : 

Ante solem exorientem nisi in paleestram veneras, 

Gymnasii prefecto haud mediocres peenas solveres. 

Inde de hippodromo et palsstra ubi revenisses domum, 

Cincticulo preecinctus apud magistrum in sella adsideres 

Cum libram legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam, 

Fieret corinm tam maculosnm, quam-est nutricis palliur 
The most natural supposition would be that the boys varied their 
pecupations, and that those who had spent all-the morning in the 
achool of the grammarian went to the gymnasium in the after- 
noon, and vice versd. 

Adults indulged in the lighter exercises, and in the bath, as a 
preparation for dinner. So Xenophon, Symp. 1,7, speaking of 
Callias’ guesta, says: “Ewerra dé atrp oi pév yupvacdpevor car 
xplodpevor, of d& kat Aovadyevor tapyAGoy. Also. Lutian, Lesziph. 
5, after describing at length a visit to the gymnasium, and the 
accompanying bath, adds: xérewd) xatpic Hy éx’ eyxGvoc eea- 
wvoupey. The Evorot or dpduot, also Evorot spdpoe or xardareyor 
Radens ware neod for reonlar constitutionals, which seem té have 
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been but seldom taken outside the town. See Plato. Phedr. 
p. 227: rg dé oy “wat enp Eralpy weBdpevoc *Akouperp xara rac 
ddoug Towvupat rove WEPLTATOUS, gna yap aKorwrépoue rey €y ror 
dpdpore elvar. Also Xenoph. Gcon. 11,15; Plato, Euthyd. p. 273. 
Cf. Poll. ix. 48. 

But the gymnasia, especially at “Athens, were also the favourite 
places in which sophists and rhetoricians instructed their as- 
sembled pupils, or engaged in intellectual conversation with those 
who might chance to gather round. Socrates was often to be 
found -sitting on the benches of the exedre, and conversing with 
his pupils or the sophists, while a crowd of listeners stood near. 
See Buthyd. p. 271. This was not the case with the large gym- 
nasia only: each of the palsstres seems to have been selected by 
some sophist or other for the delivery of his lectures, Thus in 
Plato, Lysias, p. 204, Miccos the sophist takes immediate posses-~ 
sion of the newly-built palestra. This proves that Solon’s law 
forbidding the entrance of adults was now obsolete. Cf. Antipho, 
de Cade Invol. p. 672; schin. in Timarch. p. 145. In Sparta 
mere lookers-on were not admitted; Plato, Theet.p. 169: Aaxe. 
Oapdvion pev yap ariévar 7} awodvecGar KeAevovor, At Athens, 
however, and probably elsewhere, the gymnasia were crowded by 
spectators, and served as regular places of conversation and social 
amusement, 
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‘L\PQ ravra roig &vOpwrog ex rperrie ypeag Kat éemBupiac 
hornpéva Ot Oy aperi} re abroic ayopévorg dpBiig, Kai rob- 
vayriov GroPalse. Kaxig &yOeiot, raira 0 éoriv éwd) péy xai 
moo, . . KalEpwe. . . are the words in which Plato (Leg. vi. 
p. 782) maintains that the appetites are the main-springs of 
human action, and that from them moral worth and its opposite 
proceed. Be this as it may, at all events the gratification of these 
appetites has ever been a main concern of life, and the peculiari- 
ties hence arising must ever, therefore, hold a prominent place 
in any description of national or of local manners, It would be 
foreign to this purpose to give a detailed account of the various 
dishes, though such might be readily constructed from Aristo- 
phanes and Plutarch, or from the tedious alphabetical catalogue 
of Athaneus, the most comprehensive, and at the same time the 
most insipid, of all compilers. It will be more useful for us to 
glance at the kinds of food most usual, and at the changes intro- 
duced at different periods, taking occasion by the way to demon- 
strate the progress of luxury; and then to investigate more at 
length the usages customary at social and convivial repasts. 

In early times, the more cultivated Greeks do not seem to 
have attached much importance to the mere enjoyments of eating. 
It is true that the simplicity for which Athensus praises the 
Homeric age, when bread and roasted flesh formed the sole mate- 
rials of a royal meal, had long since yielded to a greater diversity 
of dishes; but the dainties afterwards in vogue were at all events 
unknown in the days of Herodotus. Cf. i. 183. Antiphanes 
also, ap. Athen. iv. p. 130, terms the Greeks generally, puxporpd- 
melot, puddAorpeyec. The abstemiousness of the Spartans is pro- 
verbial. They were accustomed from their youth to despise all 
the refinements of the culinary art, and to disregard everything 
beyond mere nourishment. See the characteristic anecdote in 
Plutarch, de Hew Carn. i.5: Kairoe ydpév ye rd rod Adkwvoe, 
Gg ixbidiuy Ev ravdoxelp mplapevoe rg mavdoKei axevaoar rapé~ 
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dwxev. alrotvrog dé éxelvov rupdy Kae dkog xat EAator, AAN el 
-aira elyov, elrev, otk Gy ityOiv éexpiduny. Cf. Id. de San. 
Tuend. 12: ot Adxwyeg obo¢ kai Brag Corres re paysipp ra 
Aoura KeNevovory ev TP iepely Cyvetv. These simple tastes may 
be regarded as an original national peculiarity, and not as con- 
sequent on the stringent regulations of Lycurgus; for before the 
time of this legislator they were é(podiarror, as they are styled 
by Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. p. 900. 

The coarser natures of the Beotians, on the other hand, led 
them to indulge in gross and plentiful repasts; and the luxury of 
the Corinthians was conspicuous, though Sicilian gormandising 
exceeded everything. The meals of the Athenians, on the con- 
trary, are ridiculed by the comedians for their simplicity. Athen. 
iv. p. 181: Avyxeug 3 éy Kevratpy dtarallwy ra "Arruda Ceirva 


pnae’ 
Mayeip’, 6 Gir torly 5 Serxvi{ey 7° dud 


"PdSi0s, eye & 8 KexAnpévos Teplybios. 

obdérepos Huy H8era: tots "Artixois 

Selrvors. andla yap torw 'Artuch, 

Gowep tevirh. waptOnre xivaxa yap uéya 

¥xorvra pixpods tévre mevaxicxous éy of . 

thy pv ody exe ta rowitra xoulAny 

BAA’ obdéy dot: TODTO pds Thy ‘yarTépa. 
Unquestionably the symposium which succeeded the meal was 
considered by the Athenians as the main thing, and as affording 
opportunity for a higher species of enjoyment. So in the Sym- 
posia of Xenophon and Plato the pleasure is wholly intellectual, 
not sensual, as isremarked by Plutarch, Symp. vi. p. 817. Plato's 
entertainments were noted for their frugality, and we are told that 
a chief dish with him was figs, hence he was called gudavxoc. 
Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4,2; cf. de San. Tuend. 9. 

From the earliest times it was usual to take three meals a day, 
and though the hours of these repasts remained essentially un- 
altered, still the same names were not always used to denote 
them. With regard to the Homeric usge, we have the state- 
ments of Eustathius, ad Odyss. ii. 20, though we need not pin 
our faith to his somewhat amusing etymologies: “Ioréov 0 Gre 
rpioi rpopaic éxpirro oi wadawi Sy 7d xpiiroy ékadsiro Gior- 
arov, yivopevov wavy xpwt, Gy’ jot gatropérgpr, Gpeoc iorapé- 
rav, de Kai f rod dvéuaroc érupodoyia Shot. eira 76 Seiri0% 
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pes? & Bee wovetv, & wat apiordy gaol rivec. rplroyv 8 déproc 
évayrloy dplory, hvika dépy waverar. Srep hueig wapa 16 deiv 
eére Urvou Setrvoy kadovpey. And Palamedes, in a fragment of 
Eschylus, ap. Athen. i. p. 11, is made to say: ctroy & eldérat 
éépica, dptora, detrva, dépra G aipetcBar rpla. But these ex- 
pressions are not used in their strict sense by Homer. Thus 
dptoroy occurs once only in the Jiad (xxiv. 124), and once in 
the Odyssey (xvi. 2) ; while éetrvov, which means a meal generally, 
without reference to the time, is elsewhere used instead: but for 
the meal taken in the middle of the day there is no special name. 
Cf. Hustath. ad Jl. xi. 86; ad Odyss. xvi. 2. 

The usage afterwards was changed, for in the Attic dialect, at 
least, detrvoy came to be used, invariably, of the evening meal 
(dép7rov), while the mid-day meal was called &p:croy, and the first 
breakfast received the name dxpdriopa. Instead of this word, 
Plutarch also uses rpéropa (Symp. i. 6, 3), which has eleewhere 
quite another meaning. Plutarch also says, Synip. viii. 6, 4: xa? 
TO per Gpioroy éddxe Tp dxparioparc rabroy elvac. This may 
mean that the same meal which was formerly called &ptoroy after- 
wards received the name dxpdricua : or, when no great accuracy 
of expression was required, the early breakfast might also be called 
iptorov. So Plutarch, de Alex. Fort. 6: fplora péy dpOpoi xa- 
Oeldpevoc, edelmver b& mpdc éorépay Babeiay. But in this case 
of course no other breakfast followed. Cf. Alex. 28. 

The uxparcopa, or proper breakfast, was taken quite early, 
directly after rising. So Aristoph. Aves, 1285, says, ZwOev 2& ci- 
vijc. It consisted of bread, dipped in neat wine, dxparoc, and 
hence the name. Plutarch, Symp. viii. 6, 4: @acl yap éxelvouc 
(rove dpxalove) épyarmove Gua cai cédpovag Syrag EwOer eoOlery 
dproy éy dxpary cai pndéy GAdo. 86 rotro pév axpdriopa xa- 
Agiv, dca rév Gxparov. Cf. Schol. ad Theocr. i. 51. Both these 
passages refer to a very early period; but Atheneus, i. p. 11, 
mentions the custom as still existing in his own time. He also 
quotes a fragment of Aristomenes: 

"Axpariovpa: pxpdy, el@ to wréduy, 
prov dls } trls dxodaxdy. 

It is not so easy to assign a fixed hour for the &perov. In 
Xenophon’s Anabasis this meal is repeatedly mentioned ; but of 
course on a march, and in the field, it would often be impossible 
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to adhere to any given hour. Suidas places it rept Spay rpirny. 
This would be mid-way between sun-rise and noon, and at the 
equinoxes would be about nine o'clock. But we have various 
reasons for distrusting this account. For the time of rAjQovca 
dyopa chiefly embraces the fourth, fifth, and sixth hours, and this 
was the usual period for going to market—often to buy the mate- 
rials for breakfast—and therefore the dp:ovo1 must be fixed nearer 
noon. ‘This also agrees best with Aristoph. Vesp. 605-612, 
where the Heliast is spoken of as sitting down to the adoro 
when the Court rises, which would hardly be the case so soon as 
the third hour. See Kenoph. Micon. xi. 14, seq. down to élra 
té apiors. Of. Plutarch, Arai. 6,7. According to this, the docrov 
would appear to have been the mid-day meal, answering to the 
Roman prandium; and this indeed Plutarch expressly states; 
Symp. viii. 6, 5: rd Gpwcroy exdjOy mpavdior axé rite Spac. 
évdtov yap rd deAcvdév. Cf. Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 63. This meal 
consisted, in part at least, of hot dishes, and therefore often re- 
quired the services of the cook. Antiphanes, ap. Athen.i. p. 11: 
dporov ev daw 6 pdyerpog rote. 

The chief meal, as among the Romans, was the third, the 
detrvoy, though perhaps it was served somewhat later than the 
Roman cana. See Aristoph. &celes. 652: 

gol 5¢ peAfcer, 

Sray ¥ Sexdxouy Td wrorxetov Arwapdy xepeiv ex) Seravov. 
Unfortunately our knowledge of the yrwpuwy is not sufficient te 
enable us accurately to ascertain the hour here intended. See 
Note 8 to Scene xu. That the meal in question was usually late, 
is plain from Lysias, de Cad. Erat.p. 26: Sworparog fv poe ere 
rhdetog Kat pidog. rovrp HAlov eduxdrog idvre sf aypod axhy- 
rnoa ... kal édOdvrec oixade we eué dvaParrec eig ro brecwor 
éterrvovper. So too, in the passage just quoted from Plutarch, 
we read that Alexander dined poc éowépay Pabciar. 

The Greeks did not call it a regular meal, if'a person ate alone, 
without any company. See Plutarch, “Symp: vii. p. 869: eve 
pévog ddeirrnae, BeBpwxévar, py Setar cijpepor. Cf. Alexis, 
apud Athen. ii. p. 47: 

"Exdv Bubtryny kvdpa povoorruvyr’ Wns, 


4 ph wodourr pias romrhy Kal wéAn, 
wey udy literny rou Blou rby fuiour 
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dwoawrecévar vopile, Toy 88 ris TExvns 
Thy fuloeayv. (Gor 8 dupdrepor wdais. 

Before proceeding to describe the details of one of these enter- 
tainments, it will be well to enumerate the various kinds of con- 
vivial meals, and the occasions which gave rise to them. In 
ancient times public or domestic sacrifices afforded the most fre- 
quent opportunities for banquets, and in after times this con- 
tinued to be the case. See Antiph. de Venef. p. 612; Iseus, de 
Astyphil. Hered. p. 2483. The public feasts were mostly dairec, 
in the strict sense of the word, when each guest got his apportioned 
share of meat, and also bread, and even wine. Plutarch, Symp. 
ii, 10, 1: ra wdciora ray delrywy dairec Hoar, év ratc Ovolac 
ixdory pepldog &roxAnpoupévye . . . Seep viv yiverat, kpéac mpo- 
Oépevov cal dprov, domep éx garvnc llag Exacrov ebwxeiobar. 
See Buéckh, Public Econ. of Athens, p. 211. Perhaps this custom 
was not universal ; indeed Plutarch mentions it as newly instituted 
in his native city, and he adds that it had displeased many. On 
the other hand, the pepidec are mentioned as something usual. 
Id. Prov. Alex. 85; Athen. viii. p. 865. 

Birthdays also gave occasion for these banqueta, and not only 
the birthdays of members of the family itself (Lucian, Soman. s. 
Gall. 9), but those also of esteemed persons, or of the renowned 
dead: Plutarch, Symp. viii. 1: Ty ery rod Oapyehudvog iora- 
pévou rivy Luxpdrove ayaydvrec yeréOdior, rH EBdspy ry TAa- 
rwvoc Hyouev. Other occasions which may be mentioned were 
funerals; the departure or arrival of a friend; the gaining of a 
victory (vuxyripia, Kenoph. Symp.; Plutarch, Phoc. 20), and 
similar events. 

It was very common for several to club together, and have a 
feast at their joint expense. This could be done in two ways. 
Each either contributed his share, cvp/3od)}, in money, or brought 
his own provisions with him. The former method was very 
usual among young people, and was called rd cupPodrdy de- 
rveiv. See Lucian, Leriph. 6; Terent. Hun. ii. 4: 

Heri aliquot adolescentuli coiimus in Pirmo, 

In hune diem ut de symbolis essemus. 
The feast came off at the house of an hetera, or of one of the con- 
tributors, or at a freedman’s. See Terence, Jd, ili. 5,60; Ari- 
stoph. Acharn. 1210; Athen. viii. p. 365 ; Lucian, Dial. Mer. vii. 
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The Homeric spavog (Odyss. i. 225) is of similar significance ; 
and at the time of Hesiod, at all events, such meals were usual. 
Opp. 722 : 

Mndé wodvielvou Sa:rds Surwéuperos elves 

éx kowod. wacorn 5t xdpis, Saxdyn 7 duylorn. 
See also Hustath. ad Il. xvi. 784; ad Odyss.i. 225; Athen. viii. 
pp- 362, 865. In these passages, however, the second kind of 
entertainment may perhaps be meant, where each brought his 
share of the provisions with him; a custom which is alluded to 
by Xenophon, Mem. iii. 14, 1: ‘Owdre cé rév tviidvrwy ext rd 
deimvoy of péy puxpoy dWor, oi Cé woAD gépoter, éxéXevey O Yu- 
Kparng Tov maida TO pupoy i ic TO Kowvdv riBévar, } ciavé- 
pecv éxdarp TO pepoc, K.7.A, This was also called a ¢etrvor azo 
orupioog, from the food being brought in baskets. Athen. viii. 
p. 865: otdace dé of dpyato: kai ra viv cahobpeva dro orupi- 
Gog betrva. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 1138: 

vd Setavoy, & xat, Sijcoy ek ris Kiotios, 

Pic-nic parties were often made up to dine in the country, espe- 
cially on the sea-shore. Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4: Ti & of wohAoi 
BotAovrat, wpdg Gey, Gray Hdéwes yevécBar rapaxadodyrec AAAHAove, 
Aéywm, Bhpepoy axraowper, obxt ro wap’ dxryn deixvoy Adcorov 
arogatvovory, dowep torivy ; ov Gia 7a Kopara cai ra¢ Yngi- 
dag’... GAN’ we iyOboe agBdvov cal veapod rhy wapdduevtpareLay 
evropovcayr. 

We now come to entertainments given at one person’s private 
expense. The invitations were often given on the same day, and 
by the host in person, who sought out, in the market-place or the 
gymnasium, those whom he desired to invite. A lively picture 
of this free and easy custom may be found at the commencement 
of Plato’s Symposion, p. 175: *Q ’Apiorddnpe, ele xardov freee, 
druc cuvdexvioye’ elo Gddov two Eveca HAOEC, eicavOee dva- 
Badrov. we cat xBé¢ Cyrdy ce, iva cadécatu, oby old¢ r” hy ideiv. 
Ata later period greater formality was observed; for instance, 
Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 1, says that Periander sent a carriage 
for each of his guests, and goes on to relate that the Sybarites in- 
vited women to banquets a year beforehand, that they might have 
their toilets in perfect readiness) Cf. Athen. xii. p. 521. 

It was not thought a breach of good manners to bring to a 
friend’s house an uninvited guest, GkAnroc, abréparoc. Thus in 
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Plato’s Symposion, p. 174, Socrates brings Aristodemos with him ; 
presently Alcibiades drops in, and afterwards kwpaoral rodAoi: 
Thus Crates, who was welcome everywhere, was called Ovpera voix- 
rn¢; Diog. Laert, vi. 86; and Lucian says of Demonax: dxAnro¢ 
cig fy rbyor wapuvy oixiay edetrver, Demon. 68. But these were 
men of distinction, whom every one was proud of having for 
guests. Still it was very usual for persons to come abrerayyea- 
vo. Lucian, Lexiph.9; Conv. s. Lapith. 12. How politely the 
host behaved on such occasions we see from the reception Aga- 
thon gives Aristodemos. Plutarch has devoted a whole chap- 
ter to the discussion of the propriety of a guest’s bringing an 
uninvited person with him; Symp. vii.6: To dé ray érucdfruv 
Edo ot vir oxtac Kadovaty, ob KEKAnpEvoUg adrovc, GAN’ b70 THY 
hekAnpévwy ‘éxi ro detrvov ayoutvouc éknreiro, wéev Eaye Tifv 
apyfv. He makes tks custom originate with Socrates, the in- 
stance in Plato’s Symposion being probably the earliest with 
which he was acquainted. It may be easily believed that para- 
sites, such as Philippos in Xenophon’s Symposion, and, in after- 
times, the notorious sophists, should-have often abused this pri- 
vilege. The Cyreneans especially seem to have been in bad 
odour in this matter. See Alexis, ap. Athen. xii. p.510: 

Kae yap ky ris éx) 1d Setxvoy Eva, KaAg, 

wdpeow oxtwxalisr’ GAAa, kal déka 

Gpuara, cuvepldes te wevrexaldenc.. 

On such occasions it was expected that the guests should have 
paid some attention to their toilets, and should also have made 
previous use of the bath, and of unguents. Socrates, when he 
went to Agathon’s, was -AsAoupévoc re cat rag BAavrag drodeds- 
pérog? & éxetvog ddrydkeg Eola. Plato, Symp. p.174. Those also 
who went with him to Callias’ were of pévy yupvacdperoe -xat 
xptedpevor, of G& cal Aovedpevor, though the invitation had been 
only.just received. In this case some of-the guests went on 
horseback, since the host resided in the Pireus. 

The time of arriving was an understood thing; though occa- 
sionally it was more accurately fixed. The guests were sometimes 
late, and this, though it did not cause much confusion, was yet 
looked on as a mark of carelessness and overweening. So in 
Plutarch. Symp. viii. 6, Polycharmos says of himself, obdézore 
KAnGete érl dsizvey Yoraroc douduny. Ata later period more 
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attention was pnid to this point, as we clearly see from Lucian, 
dé Merc. Cond. 14: ov & écbifra xaOapay mpoyepicdperoc Kai 
weavToy We Koopiwrara oxnparloac, hovadpevog fete, Seduce py} 
™po tay Erdwy adixow. dzeipdcadoy yap, denep kai rd bora- 
tov fixeey goprudy. Cf. Schol. ad Theocr. vii. 24. It was no 
usual to wait for the defaulters, but the meal was commenced 
without them; and this we read was the case at Agathon’s, who 
was the pink of politeness. See Plato, Symp. p. 175. 

In the historic period the practice was to recline at meals, 
though in the heroic ages a sitting posture was customary; but 
it is not known at what time the change took place. From 
Aristoph. Equit. 1168, it might perhaps be conjectured that the 
alteration was contemporaneous with the disuse of the Ionic 
chiton ; and in a fragment of Phocylides we have: 

_ Xph B ev cupxcoly nvAlcwv wepwiccoperdar 
Hoéa KerrlAAorra xobhpevoy olvorordéeiy, 
But at Sparta the change seems to have been effected before the 
Persian wars. Whether it was before Aleman’s time, as Muller 
affirms, is at least doubtful. The assertion is certainly untenable, 
if its only foundation is the fragment of Alcman which has been 
preserved by Athenesus, iii. p.111: 
RAiven py dra nad réoa tpdwecda, 

This isolated expression of an erotic poet cannot be taken as a 
proof of the ordinary Spartan custom. In Crete, only, the oid 
custom remained unchanged. See Miiller’s Dorians. Though 
for eating we may think it incommodious, yet for drinking a 
recumbent posture is at all events well suited. See Plutarch, 
Symp. vii. 10: dowep i) wXtvy rote wivover ric KaGécpag apeivwr, 
Ore TO Mpa Karéxet Kai drove cuvrnoewe dwaonc. Cf. Athen. x. 
p- 428. Females and boys always sat, and the same is the case 
with the rustic folks described by Dio Chrysostom, Orat. vii. 
p: 248. It is so also in the antiques, and when recumbent females 
occur they are always hetere. See the following woodcuts; also 
Winkelm. Monum. ined. 200; and Alciphr. ZHpist. i. 89. An 
anomaly is presented by an Etruscan painting, in Gerhard, Pit- 
ture ‘Tarquiniensi, where on each xAiq @ man and a modestly- 
drossed female recline together. 

The couches, and their arrangement, were much the same as 
at Rome See Gallus, p.471. There was a difference, however, 
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in the manner in which the guests were distributed on the cNivac 
Among the Greeks only two persons reclined on each cAivn, 
instead of three; as appears from Plato, Symp. p. 175, where 
Agathon says: Zv 0’, "Apiorddnue, wap’ 'Epviiuayoy xaraxXivov; 
and then adds: de¥po, Zwxparec, wap’ gue xardxewwo, And after- 
wards, when Alcibiades comes in, and finds all the seats occupied, 
Agathon places him between himself and Socrates, and says: 
imodvere, matdec, AAxeGiddny, iva é rplrwy xaraxénrat, this 
being an exception to the general rule. So Herodotus, ix. 16, 
speaking of the feast given by Attaginos to fifty Persians and the 
same number of Greeks, says: xal opewy ob ywple éxarépouc KNivat, 
&\AG lépony re xal OnBaiov év cAlvn éxdory. we 52 dro dei- 
trou foav, Siatirdytwy rov Tépony rov éuoxdtvoy “EANASa yAwo- 
cay iévra eipeoOar, x.r. A. In works of art the same rule is 
mostly observed, though three, or even more, occasionally recline 
on the same couch. See Millin, Peint. d. Vas. Gr. i. pl. 88, 58, 
76. See also the woodcuts in this and the following Excursus, 

Agathon, it seems, appointed the place of each guest; and 
this was mostly, if not always, the case. Plutarch, who devotes 
a whole chapter to the subject, decides that it is best for the 
host to assign the xwpar. Symp. i. 2. More congenial with 
Roman than Grecian habits is what we read in Athenmus, i. 
p. 47: pera ravra dvacrdvrec xarexXlvOnpev, we Exacroc HOedey, 
ob weptucivarrec dvopaxAjropa, rov rév deimvwy rakiapyov. As 
was also the case among the Romans, certain places were more 
honourable than others, and absurd contentions sometimes oc- 
curred among the guests. See Lucian, Conviv. s. Lapith. 9; 
Deor. dial. 13; Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 8. The place of honour 
seems to have been that next the master of the house. Theophr. 
Char. 21: ‘O 8& pucpoperdrepocg rowtrde ric, olog arovddoat él 
deirvoyv KAnOele wap’ airdy roy xadécayra xaraxeluevocg Servij- 
oar. Hence Socrates lies next Agathon, who himself lies first 
on the xAfvn, or superior, as the Romans said. 

Before reclining, the guests first sat down upon the couches, 
in order that the attendants might take off their sandals and 
wash their feet (#ro\wev and dxoviZay). Plato, Symp. pp. 175, 
213. In some reliefs they are represented as standing during the 
performance of the ablution. See Marbles of the Brit. Mus. ii. 4 
This is also seen in the accompanying Plate. 
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A frequently occurring representation of Dionysos entering the house of Ica- 
rius ; from a terracotta. (Terracottas in the British Mus. pl. 25.) The act 
of ablution is being performed by a Satyr; we may also notice the sitting 
posture of Erigone, with her feet resting on a footstool , also the weplorpwpa 
of the couch, which reaches to the ground, and has a broad border either woven 
or embroidered on it; and lastly the adAala with which the wall is hung. 

Even in Phocion’s time, people were so extravagant as to use 
wine and perfumed essences, instead of water. Plutarch, Phoc,20: 
‘Qe 8 EAOwy Ext 7d Eetrvov GAAny TE cojsapar Ewpa TAPACKEUI}», Kat 
motoverrijpac trou cr’ dpwparwy Tposepope vous Tols eloLoucl, K.T-A. 

We see from numberless antiques that the posture used, the 
oxipa ric Karaxhioewc (Plutarch, Symp. v. 6), was with the 
left arm resting on the cushion behind, rpooxedadacoy, the right 
hand being thus left free. This is called by Lucian iz’ ayxivoc 
Seurvety. Leaiph. 6. A passage in Aristoph. Vesp. 1210, amus- 
ingly illustrates this stage of the repast: 
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SIA. was ody karakArlve, ppdt dvicas, BAEA. eboxnudves. 
IA. ddl reAevers xaraxAGjvar; BAEA. pydauds, 
SIA. ris Bal; BAEA, 71a ydvar’ Eerewe, cal yunvarrinds 
Sypoy xvrAacov ceaurby dy roils orpdparm 
éveit’ éxalverdy Ti Tay xaAKwudroov: 
Gpophy Géara’ kpexad: abatjs Gatuacoy 
Hiwp kara xeipds* ras tpawdlas elapépew* 
Se:mvovmer® droveviuned’* Hn owévEopuer. 
Before the dishes were brought in, slaves handed round water 
(the Homeric yéprup) for washing the hands, kara yewpdc #560n, 
Alexis, apud Athen. ii. p. 60. Hence Philoxenos the parasite, in 
a dispute as to which was the best water, wittily decided that it 
Was TO Kara yepdy. Athen. iv. p. 156. 

Nothing in the shape of knives and forks being in use, it was 
of course indispensable for the hands to be again washed at the 
conclusion of the meal. See Gallus, p.477. In eating solid food 
the fingers only were used. Seo the passage of Plutarch quoted 
in the Excursus on Education, p. 286. So too mention is made 
of persons whose hands were particularly callous, or who wore 
gloves to enable them to take the food quite hot. Thus Chrysip- 
pus, ap. Athen. i. p. 5, relates that the notorious gourmand Phi- 
loxenos was accustomed, when at the baths, to dip his fingers in 
hot water, and to gargle his mouth with it, asa preparation for 
the perils of the banquet. See Cratinus, ap. Id. vi. p. 241: 

Kédpudov rov xaAndrumov weptAato, 
hv ph col vomuets abroy undéy Kararchbey. 
pnd thoy xowp wera tovrov xoxore daloy, 
Tov Koptdou, xpodeyw car’ Exe yap Xeipa Kparatzy, 
XarHy, axcuaroy, toAv Kpelrtw Tot wupds abrod. 
Also a fragment of Aristophanes, ap. Id. iv. p. 161: 
éxel wapdies abroiow lx dis } xpéas, 
nay ph xarerOlwot nal robs 8axréAous, 
d0éAw Kpéuacba Sexdics. 
Forks were certainly not used, and no mention occurs of knives, 
except in a fragment of Pherecrates, ap. Poll. x. 89: 
Mdya:pay Gp’ dvdbynxas; of. tl py’ elpyaca; 
dudyapos ért Bbera voorhaw kpéa, 
dvhp yépwy, dxd8orros. 
The only implement commonly employed was the spoon, pvoriAn, 
puorpoy, OY pverpoc, Pollux, 1b.; where yAgooa, the Roman ligula, 
as well as koyAcwpuyor, mean the same thing. See the remarks on 
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the cochlear in Gallus, p. 478. These pvoridat, or xoiAa piorpa, 
were of metal: golden ones are mentioned by Atheneus, ili 
p- 126. Often, however, a hollow piece of bread served asa sub- 
stitute. See Aristoph. Hguites, 1167, where the sausage-sellez 
presents the Demos with such an one. Also Suidas: puoridnr. 
Wwpdy. xotdoy Aproy, Sy érolovy, iva Gwpdy oe’ abroi popict. Cf. 
Eustath. ad Odyss. ili. 457. 

Neither table-cloths nor table-napkins were used. The xeipé- 
saxrpoy was merely a towel, which was handed round when they 
washed their hands. Aristoph. apud Athen. ix. p. 410: 

gépe, wal, Taxdws Kare xeipds Tip, 

wapdreume Td xeipspaxtpor. 
To cleanse the hands during the meal, the crumb of bread was 
used, which was kneaded to a dough (dropdrrecOat, dropayéa- 
Nia). Poll. vi. 98: 1632 éxpayeion cai xetpdpacrpoy &y xpoceinacc 
of 88 m&Nae raic Kahoupévarc aropaydaXiate éxpHvro, at Fear 76 
éy rg dpry padaxoy xal cra:ravec, cig & drownodpevot rots 
Kkuoly abré wapéBaddor. Or, according to the lexicographer Pau- 
sanias, a kind of dough was specially prepared for this purpose; 
Eustath. ad Odyss. xix. 92 : avouviag 8 pnoty, dre dropayca\a 
craic, 5 Epepov emi rd Seiwvor, ele & rag xeipucg aroparrdperut, 
elra xvoiv {Baddov. Athensus, iv. p. 148, following Harmodios, 
would seem to confine this usage to Phigalia; but this is a mis- 
take, for awouaydaAiac are mentioned by Aristophanes, Hguit. 
414, and 819; which latter passage proves that they were not 
restricted to the cook, as the Scholiast affirms. Lucian, de Mere. 
Cond. 15, speaks of a later, and indeed a Roman custom. With 
him xetpduaxrpoy riBéuevoy (mantele sternere) is te be understood 
of a table-cloth. 

We are told so little about the attendance, at least by the 
authors of the better period, that it is even doubtful whether the 
guests brought with them their own slaves, or not. In Plato's 
Symposion, p. 212, Alcibiades is certainly accompanied by axd- 
Aovbor: but whether they stopped to wait on him is not said, 
though Agathon’s slaves would seem to have discharged all the 
offices required. Later writers unequivocally mention slaves 
who came with, and stood behind, their masters. See Lucian, 
Hermot. 11: rapadaBwy ri xpéa, dxéca rg wai kardmy ordre 
rapededoxe And at the banquet of Aristenetos, described by 
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Lucian, Conviv. seu Lapith. 15, 11, and 36, each guest was at- 
tended by his own servant, as well as by one of the host’s domestics, 
Cf. Atben. iv. p. 128. 

From an expression of Agathon’s, we see that at that period 
it was the custom to entrust to a slave the superintendence of the 
whole arrangements, and of the rest of the slaves. He says: 
GAA’ Hudc, G waldec, rove GAdouc éortadre. wavrwe waparibere 
Gre ay BudAnobe, éreddy rig byty pi) edeorhxy, 6 Ey obserwrore 
rolnca viv ody vopilorrec, kal éue b¢ budy Kecdfjotas ext Oetrvoy 
kal rovoce rove GdAove, Oeparevere, Lia tae émavdpev. Plato, 
Symp. p. 175. This égeornxie is the rparefororde of Atheneus, 
iv. p. 170, and nearly corresponded to the Roman structor. See 
Poll. vi. 18, and iii. 41: 6 é@ rayrwr ray rept ry soriaccy emtpe- 
Aovpevoc, rpawelorodc. Atheneus ii. p. 49, also alludes to a 
custom of presenting each guest, before the meal commenced, with 
a bill of fare, ypapparidwy. This, however, could scarcely have 
been & universal practice, though it may have been adopted for 
convenience at extensive entertuinments. 

Before proceeding to discuss the materials of one of these large 
banquets, we may devote a few lines to those articles of food 
which in earlier times formed the ordinary diet of all classes, and 
which, at a later period, still constituted the staple of consump- 
tion among the lower orders. The words of Demaratus (Hero- 
dot. vii. 102), rq "EAAGd wevin pev del Kore ovvrpogdg tort, 
certainly apply to their meals, in ancient times) The Greeks 
then contented themselves with what barely sufficed for suste- 
nance, though the colonies of Ionia and Magna Greecia had long 
adopted a more luxurious style of living. A stajle article of diet 
with the Greeks was the pafa, something similar to the puls of 
the ancient Romans, It was prepared in various ways, of which 
several are mentioned by Pollux, vi. 76. Cf. Aristoph. quit. 1104, 
1165; Acharn. 884; and Vesp. 610, where we have over) pala, 
which the Scholiast says was é (Agirwy xai oivov, and therefore 
wes also called oivotrra. See Poll. vi. 28, 76. <A similar dish is 
mentioned by Thueyd. iil. 49: Gor Gua éAavvorrec otvy kat eraly 
Gdgirn aepuppéva. What gluttons the Persians were to come 
after our porridge, when they had such plenty ! ’ was the exclama. 
tion: of Pausanias on seeing the loaded tables of the Persians after 
the battle of Platea: Plutarch, Apophth. Luc. i. p..919. This 
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pafa continued to be the food of the lower classes till a later 
period; Lucian, Zim. 56; Navig. 46. Wheaten-flour, &eupa, 
was used in making it, as well as the &Agira, which was of barley. 
Plato, de Republ. ii. p. 872: OpéPorvrar dé &e pev ray KpiOas 
GAgira oxevagdpuevor, éx 6& rv mwupwy arevpa; ra pev wéebar- 
reg, ra d@ pdbarrec; pdlac yevvalac cai dprove éwi xéAapds 
riva mapaBadAdpevor, } PUAAG KaGapa Karaxhivévrec... s¥wXHoor- 
vat abroi Te Kal ra& ratdia $ 

After the udZa comes bread, which was sometimes homebaked, 
and made of wheat or barley-meal, but was more frequently 
purchased in the market of the dprorwAa or ap-orwiccec. Sea 
Vesp@. According to Atheneus, iii. p. 109, where the various 
kinds are discussed at great length, the bread of Athens was 
reputed to be the best. 

Other simple articles of diet were green vegetables, such aa 
pardyn, mallow (xpwrn rpog?, Platarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 14), 
Opidaé, salad or lettuce, pdparoc, cabbage; also xvayor, beans, 
gaxaz, linseed, Ogpyoe, lupines. Besides these, herbs of sundry 
sorts, onions and leeks, xpdyvos, oA\p0¢, cxopocor, were in great 
repute. Aristoph. Acharn. 760; Xenoph. Symp.iv. 7; Lucian, 
Tim. 56; Lexiph. 10. 

With regard to butcher's meat, lamb, pork, and goats’ flesh 
seem to have been preferred. Sausages, too, dAAGrreg, and yopéai, 
were very common. See Aristoph. Acharn. 1119. That black- 
puddings were also in request, appears from Aristoph. Equit. 208 : 

6 Spdxcy ydp dor: paxpdy, 6 8 BAAGs ad parpdr, 
el? aiuaromarys éorly 8 1° GAGS x& Spdecwy. 
Cf. Sophilos, ap. Athen. iii. p. 125: 
xopdty te’ alnariryy abry oxevdca 
éxdvAcuce Tavridy dpé. 

But fish, especially in towns near the sea, was preferred to 
everything else. To this dish the word Gov was applied par 
excellence. Athen. vii. p. 276: Eixérwe révtwy riiv zpocoyn- 
parwy Siwy xaroupévuy eevixnoey 6 ixOve dia riv éalperor 
Edwoiy pdvog otrwe KadetcBar, da rove émiparBe écynxdrag mpo¢ 
ravrny ryv tiwoqv. Cf Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4, 2. It is a re- 
markable fact, to which Plato calls attention, that Homer, though 
he talks of catching fish, never mentions them in any way as An 
article of food. Plato, -de Republi. iii. p. 404; so also Plutarch 
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de Iside et Osir.8. This wascertuinly not owing to any religious 
prejudice, as was the case among the Egyptian priests and the 
Pythagsreans: perhaps rather the occupation of the fisherman 
was not agreeable to the taste of those times. So Plato, Leg. vii. 
p. 828, calls it, as well as fowling, an dpyoc @fpa, and Zpwe ob 
og¢ddpa éXevOépioc, and gives his approval only to the chase. At 
an after period, fish not only formed a main article of subsistence, 
but also a chief object of the gourmand’s attention. So Demos. 
thenes, de Fals. Leg. p. 412, wishing to stigmatise Philocrates 
as a glutton and w spendthrift, says, répvac wycpale, cal lybic 
repua@y: these being certainly the two chief objects of Athe. 
nian extravagance. An alphabetical list of the favourite sorts of 
fish occupies the greater part of the seventh book of Athensus, 
pp. 281-330. We shall here only allude to the agvar, because 
they were not only much eaten by the better classes, but were 
also a dainty with the lower orders at Athens. Chrysippos, apud 
Athen. vii. p. 285: Thy aginy riv pév év "ABhvaic bia 7) Savi. 
heavy drepopHar cai rrwyudy elvai gaciy dor. Whether they 
were pilchards, anchovies, or herrings, matters little. There were 
several kinds, of which the most prized was the agpiric. Scho. 
ad Aristoph. Equit. 648: ogddpa dé cal péxpe viv rapa oie 
‘AGnvatog orovdaZerat. Besides fresh fish, the Hellespont and the 
Euxine supplied Greece with rapiyn, pieces of large fish cured, 
which formed a cheap and favourite food. See Athen. iii. p. 116. 

The daily provisions were generally prepared by the female 
slaves, under the superintendence of their mistress. See Excursus 
on The Women, Athenaus, xiv. p. 658, remarks that no comic 
writer, except Poseidippos, mentions a cook among the house- 
plaves: obd8 yap &y spor rig tpi dovAoy payewpdy riva ev Kw- 
ppdig, trA}y wapa Hocecdirmy pov. Sovroc 5 doro.l zapHAOor 
iro mpwrwy Makeddywy, x.r.A. On occasions requiring unusual 
culinary skill, there were plenty of cooks to be hired, as we see 
abundantly from the cnmic writers. So also Aristippos answered, 
when he was reprouched, dre Sleny tywv éuicOwoaro phropa* 
‘Kat yap, dray deirvoy Exw, payepov probodpar.’ Diog. Laert. 
ii. 72. These professional cooks often came from towns cele- 
brated for their refinements in this art, the pnyarfpara and 
copiopara of cookery, as Xenophon expresses it, Hier. i. 22. 
In comedy two different masks were used, one for the foreign, 
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the other for the native cook. Athen. xiv. p. 659: éxdAouv 2 of 
sadavol rov pév wohtrcdy pdyetpoy Malowva, rov 3° ixrémor 
Térreya. Of. Poll. iv. 148, And Antiphanes, ap. Athen. i. p.27, 
praises é£ “HAtdog péyerpog. But the most celebrated of all seem 
to have been those of Sicily, Plato, de Republ. iii. p.404: Bue- 
\uxiv rourAlay Spur. There were also books treating of the art of 
cookery. Plato, Gorg. p.518: Mé@atog 6 ry dporottay Evyye- 
ypadwe tiv Buekuchy. Philoxenes of Cythera composed a poem, 
entitled Azirvoy, which contained directions for cooking a large 
banquet; this is alluded to by the comedian Plato, ap. Athen. i. 
p. 5, in the words, Birotévov cavh ric éWapruola. Callimachos 
also, as we are told by Athenswus, xiv. p. 643, mentions rAaxovy- 
Tomouka cvyypaupara by four different authors. But the most 
renowned work of the kind was the Gastrology of Archestratos, 
which Chrysippos called the metropolis of the epicurean philo- 
sophy. Athen. iii. p. 104: eixérwe &v éracvécete rov xaddv Xpv- 
ourrov, kariddryra axpipi¢e ry "Emccobpov giow, cal eixévra, 
pnrpémokw elvat ri¢ grocoplac abrot rhy ’Apyeorpdrov ya- 
arpodoylay, iv tavrec of rv getocdpwy yasrpipapyor Oeoyoriay 
rive abray elvat Aéyouver riyy kadyy rabrny éxorotay. 

A tediously minute account of the zaroipya dWdpra xai 
vrorpiupara is given by Atheneus; and there are also numer- 
ous notices in Aristophanes; e.g. Acharn. 878, 969, 1042, 1090; 
Vesp. 498, 508, ete. 

Here, however, we have only space for a few general re- 
marks on a banquet on a large scale. In the first place, the 
question arises, whether the Greeks commenced with a pro- 
mulsts or gustus like the Romans. At the time here principally 
referred to, namely, before the Roman conquest, this was pro- 
bably not the case; at all events, these preliminaries did not 
take the shape of a regular course. In the time of later writers, 
such as Plutarch (Symp. viii. 9, 8), and Athensus (ii. pp. 58-64), 
it had become usual, and is denoted by the word xpéroya. 
Athenseus aleo quotes Phylarchos: @iAapyoc .. . oycty obrwe, ei 
prving evruyG * mpuwopa te mpo tov deixvov wepredépero cabuc 
ewec ro cparoy. But this radroua has nothing in common with 
the Roman gusius; it was only a draught preceding the meal. 
Still it is not to be denied that certain things were taken as a 
whet to the appetite. See Aristoph. Acharn. 1112: 
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} xpd delxvou thy pipapkur KaTéSopas 


At a later period the Ywypat rpdreZar, as Plutarch calls them, 
served this purpose; they consisted of oysters and other shell. 
fish, and raw vegetables, as salad and so forth. At an earlier 
period these were brought on at the conclusion of the meal. 
Cf. Athen. ii. p. 101. 

Yt is uncertain whether, as among the Komansa, the viands 
were brought in upon a tray, and set on a table standing in 
the centre of the xAivat, or whether, as in Homer, every guest, 
or at least every x\iv7n, had a separate table. The latter is more 
probable, from the universal occurrence of the phrases, elopépet 
and dg¢apety rac rpawréfac: and that this refers not to the 
Jishes, but to the tables themselves, is evident from a fragment 
of the Acirvor of Philoxenos, apud Athen. iv. p.146: 


Eis 8 &pepoy SiwAdor waides Arxaodiwe tpdwelav 

Supe, erépay & Srepor, 

hada 3’ érépay, 

péxpt ob sAfpwoay olor. 
Cf. Antiphanes, ap. Id. ii. p. 60. The custom in Arcadia appears 
to have been different, pian wdéot rpdmeZay eig rd pécov mrapari- 
@éacr: Theopompos, ap. Id. iv. p. 149. Besides, in all monu- 
ments representing symposia, before each xAlvn stand one, and 
sometimes several tables, rpizoéeg or rpamear, as is seen in the 
accompanying cut, and in those in the following Excursus. Pollux 
takes rpamefar to mean the trays, repositoria. He says, vi. 88: 
‘Hoay 0& riveg mpwrar rpdwegat, cai devrepat, cal rptrar. Kae 
rpimodec per, é@ Oy Exevro...ai dé émereBépevar kat alodusrat 
Tparelat, ac viv payldug Kadovow. Id. x. 81: cai pyy cal ra 
érireGépeva totic rpiroot tpdmrelat Kadovrrar, cat payldec. Ace 
cording to this, viands were served up on each of these small tables 
and this agrees with the antiques. But we see from Plato, d& 
Republ. i. p. 854, that the separate dishes were also handed round: 
Gorep ot Nixvor rov del mapapepopévov aroyevorvra, dpwalor- 
ree mply Tov mporépov jietpiwg arodatoat. Protagorides, ap 
Athen. iv. p. 150, mentions as a peculiarity of Egyptian meals, 
that no rpdreac were employed : Tpirn 3 éorty idéa delxrwr 
Alyurrax), tpareZav per od maparieper wr, mivdkwy o& rEepi~ 
pepopérwy. This is what Martial, vii. 48, calls cena ambulans. 

Ordinary joints, poultry, and fish, among which the Copaic 
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eels are particularly celebrated (Aristoph. Acharn. 879; Paz, 
1005), formed of course the staple dishes, but hares (Aristopb. 
passim), xlxdat, fieldfares, and many other things, were favourite 
delicacies. 

When all had eaten enough, the tables were removed, which 
was called aipery, araipecy, exdépar, Bacraver rag rpaxéfac. The 
floor, on which bones, fruit-shells, &c. had been thrown. was then 
swept, and water was handed round for the guests to wash their 
hands, drovibacba:, whereupon the meal, éeirvoy, properly so 
called, was closed with a libation. Chaplets and ointments were 
then usually, though not invariably, handed round. So a frag- 
ment of Menander (Mein. p. 94): 

Ef? ebdds ofr ras rpawéas alpere 

popa, orepdvous érofuaooy, cxovdas zolet, 
See also Plato, Com. ap. Athen. xv. p. 665, and Philyllios, ap 
Id. ix. p. 408. A distinction between the expressions cara yet- 
poc and arorviacOar is drawn by the grammarian Aristophanes, 
apud Athen. ix. p. 408: mapa yao reig radawic rd per ape 
dplorov kat Oeixvov NéyeoOar Kara yepdc, ro b€ pera rodr 
drovivac@a, Of. Pollux, vi. 92: cat vibacOat pév rd zpo rife 
tpopiic’ amoviipacOat b€ ro pera rhy coophy, This usage of the 
words appears, however, from other passages, not to have been 
observed. See Philoxenos, ap. Athen. iv. 147; and Plato, Symp. 
p. 175. Along with the water, opijypa or cpijua, which supplied 
the place of soap, was usually hanied round, an<, as with us, it 
was often scented. Hence evwéne yij, and cpipara ipcvdpexra, 
which occur in Philoxenos and Antiphanes, ap. Athen. ix. p. 409. 

The meal was concluded by the owuvéal, or libation ‘to 
the good genius.’ Xenoph. Symp. 2, 1; Plato, Symp. p. 176; 
Diod. Sic. iv. 8: gaoly éri rv delrvwy, Erav Exparog olvog 
Scddrae waow, emrdéyer ‘dyabot saipovoce’ Gray cé pera ro 
Oeirvoy didm@rar xexpapévog béare ‘ Arde Swrijpog’ exipwrety. Phi- 
lochoros, ap. Athen. ii. p. 38: Kal Oecpor evo (’Apgeeriwy) 
mpoopépecOar pera Ta cira &xparor pdvoy bcov yevoasBa, Setypa 
tijc duvdpews rov dyabod Oeov. 76 dé Noewdv fen Kexpapévoy o70~ 
gov txagrug BovAerac’ woocemcAéyery b€ rot-y To Tov Awe Lw- 
rijpog Svopa. Instead of the formula, dyafov dalpovoc, it was 
also customary to say ‘dytelac,’ and the goblet out of which this 
libation was made, was called perdserrpov, or peravimrpic, be- 
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cause it was used peri 7d arovibacbar. See the passages cited 
by Pollux, vi. 81, and by Atheneus, xi. p. 488; xv. p. 698. 
Plutarch is the only author who says this ceremony took place to 
the sound of the flute. Plat. Sept. Sap. Con. 5; Symp. vii. 8. 
4, Cf. Plato, Symp. p. 176. 

This libation being concluded, the réroc, cupmrdavoy, or KGpoc 
then commenced. Plato, Symp. p.176: crovdac opac roihoac- 
Jac cal goavrag Tov Gedv . . . rpéwecBar mpcg roy wéroy. The 
dessert, devrepar rpaweZat, was now served up. In earlier times 
this consisted merely of olives, figs, nuts, &c., which were invuri- 
ubly accompanied by salt, either pure or mixed with spice, to 
bring out the flavour of the wine, as well as to induce thirst. 
Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4, 8: ob yedvoy roivuy mpdg Tpogyy adda 
Kal mpoc wordy oor eiciv oi Grec. Cf. Plaut. Cure. iv. 4, 5; 
Pers, iii. 8, 28: nunquam deiinget salem. The expression, lin- 
gere salem (&da Asixery, Diog. Laer. vi. 57), shows how it was 
taken. So also the concha salis puri, Hor. Sat. i. 8,14; and Od. 
i, 16, 14. But the Greek authors are more explicit respecting 
this custom: thus Athen. ix. p. 866: cai drag bé jdvopéevoue dpa 
ey GAaic tapopioww. Thisanswersto the (sal) odoribus additis, 
Plin. Wat. Hist. xxxi. 7, 41: and the dag Oupirac, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1099. So also the proverb, of wept &Aa cal ciprvor, said 
of those who stuck to the salt and cummin, and neglected the 
sweetmeats. Plutarch, Symp.iv.1, 8. A kind of cake strewed 
with salt, érizacra, was also eaten with the wine. Cf. Aristoph. 
Equit. 108, 1089: ériracra Xeixev. See also the Scholiast on 
both places. The passage which seems to allude most explicitly 
to eating salt with wine is »ne in Herodotus, i. 188, where the 
Persian luxury is compared with Greek frugality : olro.o: dé oAl- 
ryotot xpéwrrar (ot Hépoac), exupopiuace O& roAAotot, Kat ovK ddEor 
kai &a rovrd gace Tépoat, rove “EAAnvag otreopévoug wewrdvrag 
mavecGar, Gre ogc awa defxvov mapagopéerae obdev Adyou aktoy. 
el 6€ re wapagéporro, éOlovrag dy ob waveobar, Here the proper 
reading is undoubtedly, cat ove GAeot, if not dddor. The Persians 
may well have thought the dA¢¢ of a Grecian dessert, obdév Adyou 
GEov. Lastly, we may refer to the proverb, d\iay rputay, Phi- 
lost. Hpist. Apoll. Tyan. 7, with which compare Pers, S t. v. 
138: regustatum digito terebrare salinum. 

In the times of the middle and later comedy, when all sorts 
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of sweetmeats had been introduced, the mention of dec seldom 
occurs; yet in the account which Anaxandrides gives of the 
wedding feast of Iphicrates, &\ec are introduced along with exc- 
oodov, xpduvoy and cfdgioyv. At this later period the devrepac 
tpawefac had a variety of names, as éimiddpmia, évideutra, éripo- 
pihpara, éraikhea (Hustath. ad Id. xviii. 245), ro évredéc cetrvor 
(Lucian, Conv. 8. Lapith. 38), rwyadedpara, &c. But the names 
which most frequently occur are evrepa: rpdmeZac and rpayr- 
para, Seo the fragment of Aristotle’s treatise zeol éOnc, apnd 
Athen. xiv. p. 641: To pév ody Gdor Cradéoecy tpdynpa Ppwparog 
vouesréoy Soov Edecpa rpwycAiov. TovTo yao TdTOLOY TOUYOpA ToOLE 
EAAnoey, érel ev rpaynpace 7a Powpara waparlGerrar, Cedirep 
ov Kaxic Eouwey eizeiy 6 apGtog devrépay oocayopevaag Tpa- 
welayv. Ovrwc yap emidoprigpde Tic 6 TpaynpaTeopdg goTt, Kae 
deirvov Erepov wupariGerat tpayipara. Here we should pro- 
bably read, éwet éy zpayijpact xat Spwpara wapariBerrar, In 
Aristotle's time various étécyara—properly so called—as hares, 
ducks, and game of different sorts, were brought in along with 
the dessert. See Athen. iii. p. 101, and xiv. p. 642. 

The chief object of the dessert, besides the pleasure to the 
palate which its dainties afforded, was to keep up the desire of 
drinking. See Aristot. Probl. xxii. 6: Ara ri ra rpayhpara 
éSeoréov ; } Evexa tov meeivy ikaydy; ob yap pdvov xoréoy rij¢ 
Gime xapew ric ex rote otriow, GAAG kal pera vo strivy, Cheese 
was usually introduced, and the most celebrated was that of 
Sicily. See the fragments of Antiphanes and Hermippos, apud 
Athen. i. p. 27, and of Philemon, ap. Id. xiv. p. 658. Aristo- 
phanes, too, frequently alludes to it. That which came from 
Tromileia in Achaia was also in high repute, as we see from the 
last-named passage in Atheneus. Dried figs, ioyacec, were also 
eaten, and although those of Attica were very fine-flavoured, 
gourmands preferred those from Rhodes. Hermippos, ap. Athen. 
i. p. 27. Olives also were introduced, especially those that had 
ripened on the tree and become quite shriveled (Sugoi xal ¢pure- 
réic): dates from Syria and Egypt, for the fruit of the Grecian 
palm was not eatable (Plutarch, Symp. viii. 4, 1); nuts, Kdpua, 
a term which comprehended all axpéépva, and therefore almonds 
and chestnuts (éxra xdpua, Aristot. Probl. xxii. 7); also fresh 
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fruit of course. On this subject consult the second and third 
books of Atheneus, passim. 

Cakes also, for which, as aforesaid, Athens was renowned, 
were a principal feature of the dessert. See Thucyd.1.126: ém- 
xopa Obpara. Athenseus, in his third and fourteenth books, 
mentions several sorts, differing in materials and shape, many of 
which may appertain to the Roman era. The most usual form 
was round, and hence the seed of the mallow was called zAaxotc. 
Athen. ii. p. 58: @®aviag dé ev rotc gurcxoic gyot, Tij¢ huépov 
pardyne 6 orepparixdg rimog KaXeirat TAakoic, Eupepne wy adrg. 
Cf, Aristoph. Acharn. 1128: riaxotyroe rupdywrog KOKAOC. 


EXCURSUS II. TO SCENE VI. 


THE SYMPOSIA. 


(Y\HE Roman comissatio was quite independent of the cena, 
as has been shown in Gallus, p. 125, note, and in like 

manner the cuurdovoy or wéroc of the Greeks must not be con- 
founded with the deirvor. It is true that detrvor was usually 
followed by the wéroc, as is the case in many instances already 
tited ; yet the scenes are changed, and fresh persunages frequently 
enter on the stage. During the meal no wine was brought on 
table, and we must consider as an exception to the rule the 
account in Atheneus, iii. p. 125: dred’ Erivoy cat yAvkvy ol vor 
usratv éaBlovrec, “Aretic onocy éy Apwrldn. 

Eloqaéey 7) *ralpa pépove'a toy yAuKiy 

dy apyupg xornple werdxog tw, K.T.A. 
At all events, unmixed wine was not drunk till after the libation 
Cf. Plutarch, Symp. viii. 9, 3. 

These symposia were enlivened by varied conversation, music, 
dancing, and other arts, together with games and divertissements 
of all sorts. It is this mirthful and joyous tone that gives the 
chief zest to the graceful narrative of Xenophon, the vivid fresh- 
ness and truthfulness of which at once convince us that it is taken 
from the life. And not less interesting is the story of Plato, so 
redolent of soul and imagination, and whose matter and form 
almost tempt us to forget that a discussion so artfully planned 
could never have been improvised. It was an unhappy thought 
of Plutarch’s—if indeed the work be his—to range beside these 
masterpieces the tedious disputation of his seven sages, whose 
wire-drawn subtleties are only exceeded by the tasteless absurdities 
of the Deipnosophists in Atheneus. Of quite a different order is 
Lucian’s Lapithan feast, which though, according to his wont, 
somewhat caricatured, yet teems with pleasant satire and humor- 
ous strokes of character. The dramatis persone in Xenophon 
and Plato are, it is true, of so highly intellectual a cast, that we 
cannot take their conversation to represent the average tone of an 
ordinary convivial meeting; yet, with some modifications, these 
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compositions will serve as valuable sketches to aid us in the 
composition of a more unpretending picture. 

The Greeks, besides wine, olvog duméAcvoc, knew of no other 
drink except water. It is true that Diodorus Siculus,iv, 2, relates 
that Dionysos invented a drink from barley: cipeiv & adrév kai 
ro & rie KpOiicg KaracKevalépevoy moua rd mpocuyopevdpevor 
pev ix’ évlwy LbOo¢, ob wohv Ce hetwduevoy rij¢ wepi roy ol vo» 
elwoiac. The names Spirog and zivog are applied to this by Eu- 
stathins, ad Jl. xi. 637; xxii. 283; and this mead-like drink was 
probably common in Egypt (see Herodot. ii. 77), as was the palm- 
wine in the palm-regions of Asia (Herodot. i. 193, 194); but there 
is nothing to lead us to suppose that such liquors were ever intro- 
duced into Greece; and indeed the abundance of the more gener- 
ous beverage rendered any substitute unnecessary. Wine therefore 
was the ordinary drink of all, even of slaves and journeymen, 
though what they got was mostly sorry stuff. See Demosth. adv. 
Laer. p. 988: ré, re olvapiuov Oo Kor, dydohkovra ardpyor ébe~ 
ornxérog olvov, Kal ro Tdptxoc avOpwrp tii yewpyp~ Twapexopl- 
Cero évr@ wAOlp .. TOG Epyaraig Toic wept Ty yewpyluy xpHoba 
Plutarch, Comp. Arist. c. Cat. 4: mir, Oy épydrac mlrover xai 
Oepdrovrec, olvov. The extraordinary cheapness of the wine makeg 
these passages intelligible, and accounts too for its somewhat exces~ 
sive use. For its price, see Béckh’s Public Econ. of Athens, p. 98. 
In the very earliest ages wine was regarded as the chief eource of 
joy, and agreeably to this idea, Museeus and Eumolpus made the 
reward of the virtuous in Hades to consist in perpetual intoxica- 
tion. Plato, de Republ. ii. p. 868: sig gdov yap ayaydvrec ry 
Adyg cat xaraxXivayrec, kal ouprdowor roy dolwy xaraockevd- 
gavreg toTreparwpévoug Tower roy &ravra ypdvoy én Stayer 
psBbovrac, trynodpuevor xaddcorov aperfic piotdy péOnv aldreoy. 
Sobriety was in no case one of the prime virtues of the Athenian; 
even Plato is of opinion that a man ought to become intoxicated 
at the Dionysia; Leg. vi. p. 775: mivew dé el, wéOnv ovre GdroOl 
mov xpéret, TARY év rai¢ rou roy olvov Edvrocg Beov sopraic. 
Symposia, at all times, were apt to end in intoxication, and were 
therefora forbidden in Sparta and Crete. Mim. p 320. Still 
Plutarch tells an anecdote of Agesilaos as symposiarch: Apophth. 
Lac.i.p. 830 Cf. Id. Cleom. 18; Athen. x. p. 482. 

With regard to the Grecian wines, and the various qualities 
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and excellences of the different growths, very little is known ; and 
the Greeks were by no means such connoisseurs in this respect as 
the Romans Vine was bought from samples, as we see from 
Lucian, Hermot. 58; Eurip. Cyc/. 149: but provided it suited 
their taste, people were not very particular as to what hill or 
district it came from. In early times the general name oivog was 
ordinarily used. Demosthenes, adv. Lacr. p. 935, enumerates a 
few of the chief districts where it was grown: wav yao eyzou 
rovvavriov ele rov Udi ror alvog ciodyerat éx ray Tézwr ray wept 
hdc, éx TeraphGov cat Ka, nat Odsuoc Kai Mevéaiog. If we add 
to the wines here mentioned those of Chios, Lesbos, Naxos, and 
the Tpépurtoc, the names of the more celebrated sorts are ex- 
hausted. A few others are mentioned by Strabo, xiv. 1, 18, 47; 
and Athen. i. p. 28, seq. Chian wine, probably, was the mosi 
costly, as appears from the defence of Demetrius before the 
Areopagus; Athen. iv. p. 167: "ANAG Kal vv, elrer, EXevOeoiwe 
to. wat yap éralpav Exw rv KadAlarny Kal &0cd ovléra, cai 
wisw Xiov olvov. The Pramnian. on the other hand, which was 
famous in Homer's time, was not liked at Athens, because it waa 
harsh, abornpds. Athen. i. p. 30: ofp "Aowsroodyng oby HeerGat 
"Adnraioug duct Aéywr, roy AUnraiwy ejpor ore womntaig Hrecbas 
axAnpoic Kat darepgeocy ovre Lpapviorg oxAnpoig olvag curayoun 
rac oppuc TE cal rar KowWtar, GAN’ arOocpig Kal wero vexTapo- 
crayei. Aristophanes frequently refers to the Thasian wine, 
No mention is made, in early times, of Italian wines; though it 
is probable that in the palmy days of the Italian and Sicilian 
cities the growth was cultivated, and the produce shipped to 
Greece, as was the case with the Sicilian cheese and other articles 
of consumption. Theopompos, however, ap. Athen. i. p. 26, ap- 
pears well acquainted with them, and mentions their individual 
peculiarities ; and in Lucian, Navig. 18, the person who dreams 
that he is rich, determines for the future to have nothing but 
olvoy é& “Iradfac on his table. Nevertheless, Pollux, vi. 16, says: 
olmw yap of TaXarot rov ‘lrudwwrny axpysag gleoay. The colours 
of the wines were red, péAac, white, and yellow. Athen. i. p. 82: 
ray otvwrv & per AevKdc, O Ce xeBpoc, 6 Gé pédac. See Gallus, 
p. 491. The red is said to have been grown first in Chios; 
Athen. i. p.26: Oedroproc 6é onot, mapa Xiow mpwroe yeréesbar 
rov péAava olvoy «. «6 Od} Aevace olvog doGerijc Kai Aexroc. 4 éé 
eubice wérret pgov, Fyparrikeg Oy. 
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Different sorts were occasionally mixed together. See Theo- 
phrastus, apud Athen. i. p. 82; Plutarch, Symp. iv.1,2. The 
addition of sea-water to wine is first mentioned by Dioscor. v. 27 ; 
Plutarch, Quest. Nat. 10; Athen. i. p.26. Plutarch also relates 
that the casks were smeared with pitch, and that the Eubeans 
mixed resin with the wine. Symp. v. 8, 1. Spiced wine was 
common in the time of the new comedy. Pollux, vi. 1: ro de 
“piipa Towa qv pera dpwpdrwv mapa rote véowg Kwpcxoic. Also 
Athen. i. p. 81: éypGvro & of dpyato cat woparl rem é dpw- 
parwy Karaoxevalopévg, 6 exadovy rpfuua. Honey was alse 
added; Theophrast. ap. Athen. 1 p. 82: roy év rp xpuravely 
Cddueroy Onvpaordy elva ry hoovhy. hprupévoc yap éoriv. ép- 
jdAdover yap cic Ta Kepdyta oratc pédire dupdoarrec, dore rip 
dopny an’ abrod, thy dé yhuxdrnra ard rot oratrdg AapBdverr 
rov olvov, The mixture of unguenta with wine, which was 
practised by the Romans (see Gallus, p. 493), is here and there 
mentioned among the Greeks. Al. Var. Hist. xii, 81: Ti de, 
otk éketva roicg “EAAnat rpudiig arddekic; pipy yap olvoy pry- 
vivres otrwe Exivoy kal brepnvayKalorro rhy roa’rny Kpdovy, cai 
éxaXgtro 5 olvog pupévirne. In support of this he quotes Philip- 
pides, a poet of the new comedy. Cf. Plutarch, Sept. Sap. 
Conv. 8. Lastly, the Greeks prepared by boiling an &/npa oivov, 
answering to the Roman sapa and defrutum. Athen. i. p. 31: 
éxpaivro yap é0vi¢ otvoc. See Gallus, p. 486. 

Age was considered a recommendation; see Pind. Ol. 9, 52: 
alvet dé wadawv pevolvov, See Hubul. ap. Athen i. p. 26; and 
Alexis, ap. Id. ii. p. 86: 

olvoy 82 ry xcda:éraroy oxovdd(oper. 


Cf. Plutarch, Non Posse Suav. 4. But it is doubtful whether 
they kept wine so long as the Romans did. From Athen. xiii. 
p. 584, we see that sixteen years was considered a very great 
age for wine: éwiddvroc dé rivog olvov év Wuxrnpidly puxpdy cal 
eimdvrog re éxnacdexaérnc, Mexpde ye, Eon, we rogovrwy ér&y. Cf. 
Lucian, Lextph. 6. 

The wine was mixed either with hot or cold water before being 
drunk, Of. Gallus, pp. 491, 494. The calda was not peculiar 
to the Romans, and Ozpyor Udwp is often mentioned, and in the 
pure Greek period See Xenoph. Memor. iii. 18,8: Plato, de 
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Republ. iv. p. 487; Athen. viii. p. 852, and ili. p. 123, where a 
number of instances are collected. There seems to have been a 
vessel expressly designed for keeping water hot; this perhaps is 
the irvodéByc of Lucian, Lexiph. 8. When the wine was mixed 
with cold water, this was obtained as fresh as possible, and, even 
at an early period, snow was employed to keep it cool; adore dca 
xiévoc. See Alexis, ap. Athen. iii. p. 124: 
kal xudva prev wivew mapacrevd(ouer, 

Dexicrates, ap. Id.: Ei dé peOvw, cai yidva wivw, wr.A. This 
was attempted even in summer. Xenoph. Jfemor. ii. 1, 80: 
otvoug 6& woduredeic wapackevady Kai Tov Bzpove yidia weple~ 
ovoa Cnreic. Atheneeus mentions ice-houses; but the common 
way was merely to cover the snow or ice with chaff. Plutarch, 
Symp. vi. 6,1: Kat yap ayvpoe srapyavotyrec abriy xal weptaréAr- 
hovrec iparlote ayvarrow él wordy xpérov sarnovior. Snow 
seems to have been a regular article of traffic at Athens, as it 
_is now at Naples. Huthycles, ap. Athen. supra: zpdrog per 
eldev el yewy gor wria. It was often mixed with the w'ne itseif, 
as we see from the sarcasm of Gnathena, related by Machon, ap. 
Athen. xiii. p. 579 : 


Tlapd Tvabalyy Alpiros alvov xoré, 

woxpdy 7, &n tayyeiov, & Tyd@ay’ eyeis. 

Tay ody yap, elev, értpercs, & Aipire, 

els abtéy del Spaudray éuBdrArAouer. 
Straining, so usual among the Romans, is seldom nentioned. 
Epilycus, however, ap. Athen. i. p. 28, mentions Xio¢ cat Odaroc 
HOnpévoc. Cf. Poll. vi. 18: caxxiag 62 6 CwAcopévoc, Kat caxroc 
wap’ Fimd\edt. Id. x. 75; and Dioscor. v. This was most likely 
done through wool. ‘There are doubtful allusions to this practice 
in Plato, Symp. p. 175, and Aristoph Vespe, 701. 

Wine was always drunk diluted, and to drink it dxparog was 
looked on as a barbarism. Plato, Leg. i. p. 637. According to 
A£lian, Var. Hist. ii. 87, Zaleucos imposed a law upon the Locrians, 
according to which any person doing so, even if sick, unless by 
the prescription of the physician, was punishable with death. 
The custom of diluting wine can be traced up to the earliest 
period, and its origin is referred to Amphictyon. Athen. il. p. 38: 
PArsSxopog SE gnowy "Apgucrbova ror ‘ABnrvaiwy Baciiéa, paborra 
rapa Avwvicov ry Tov olvou KpGowv, mpwror xepaoat. Hustath. 

Z 
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ad Odyss. xvii. 205. The usage continued long in force, and any 
departure from it was not only considered a sign of great intem- 
perance, but as highly injurious, both mentally and corporeally. 
From Herodotus, vi. 84, we learn that the Spartans fancied 
Cleomenes had gone mad by drinking neat wine, a habit he had 
learned from the Scythians: éx rovrou dé pavijval pev vopiCovar 
Sraprifrac. So Mnesitheos, apud Athen. ii. p. 86: 

day 3° Yrow low wxpocpépp, paviay moet: 

day 3 Uxparoy, xapdavow tay cwudroy. 
C£ Plato, Leg. vi. p. 773; Plutarch, An sent resp. ger.18: pacvd- 
pevoy Geov érépw Dep vidovre owdpovilerbar xohagduevor. Cf. Id. 
de Aud. Poét. 1: dpawet 4 xp&org tov otvov rd BAdwrov. And 
from the prevalence of this custom, olvog always means diluted 
wine, xexpayévog being understood, unless dxparog is expressly 
mentioned. Plutarch, Conjug. Prac. 20: 76 xpapua, xalroe taroc 
peréyov wAslovog, olvor Kadovper, 

The proportions of the mixture varied with the habits of the 
drinkers. Plutarch, de Pyth. Or. 28: 6 pév yap olvog, we eye 
Xawphuwy, roic rpdtoe Kepayvurae tov mivdvrwy. Id. Symp. v. 
4,2: xpeoBurépove Svrag eidwc, oby téapet yaipovrac, adN’ dxpa- 
rorépy, KaBarep ot BAAox yéporrec, ewireivar Kehever rv Kpdorr. 
Cf. Aristot. Probl. iii. 8. In Sparta dxparéorepoy wivery was called 
émcoxuGifery. Herod. vi. 84; Chamel. ap. Athen. x. p. 427. 
With regard to the usual proportions, see Gallus, p. 129, note. 
There was always more water than wine; and the mixture ‘coy 
toy, half and half, was repudiated as highly intoxicating. From 
Athensus, Plutarch, and Eustathius, we gather that the usual 
proportions were six parts of water to two, three, or four of wine. 
The first of these, which is recommended by Hesiod, was consi- 
dered idapi¢ by most people, and was called Barpdyore oivoyoeiv. 
See Pherecrates, apud Athen. x. p. 480. But some wines would 
bear this quantity of water; see Poll. vi.18: érgrouy dé of vor rox 
rpla ¢épovra, rouréore rd rpurdovy rod Ydarac. Such wine is called 
tokupdpoc by Aristophanes, Plut. 858. The opposite to this is 
abréxpac. Poll. vi. 24. 

The mixing took place, according to ancient custom, in a large 
bowl, hence called cparfp; and from this it was distributed into 
the cups of the drinkers. Procl. ad Hesiod. ‘Epy. 744: 6 pe» 


yap Kparijp xpobxeuro Kotvéc Ey Taig rpawélaic’ éx Oe rijc oiroxone 
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dpudpevoc Extvoy of cvvderrvovrvrec. The oivoydn answered the 
same purpose as our ladle; see Poll. vi. 19; x.75. The passage 
in Hesiod, pnééror’ olvoyény riBéuev xpnripog imepbev zivdrvrwr, 
probably refers to some superstitious belief that it was unlucky 
to lay the ladle across the xpamj}p, an act which might imply a 
cessation of the carouse. The oivoyén was quite different in form 
from the cia8oc, being shaped more like a tankard, as we see 
from many antiques. Panofka, Recherches, Pl. v. 101. These 
craters are found in representations of Bacchic scenes, as well as 
of mere symposia. See Stuart, Antig. of Ath.vol.i. ch.iv. pl. 11. 
See also the accompanying plate. 

The custom of mixing all the wine at once lasted till a late 
period, as appears from Theophrastus, Char. 18, where one 
feature of the character of a wepigoyor is said to be wAelw ¢é 
éravaykdoat Tov rata Kepdoat, 3} Goa curarrat of wapdrrec 
éxmcetv, But occasionally the water and the wine were mixed 
in the separate goblets. Xenophanes, ap. Athen. xi p. 782 

OvsE kev dv KUAuKE Apérepow Kepdoaté Tis olvoy 

éyxéas, GAA’ BSwp, xa eabtwrepbe uébv. 

Theophr, Jb.: "Ewsi cat r& awepi rv kpaow évarvring elye zo 
mradawy re viv wap’ “EdAnow trdpyorr. ob yao Té Blwp ert 
zor olvow éméxeov, GAN’ él 76 Béwo roy oivor. The mixture in 
the crater was from time to time renewed according to the re- 
quirements of the guests. Eubulos, ap. Athen. ii. p. 36: 

Tpets yap udvous xparijpas éyxepayyiw 

Tots €0 ppovoder: Toy wey oyielas Eva, 

by wpa&rov émlvovucs: Toy 3é Sevrepoy 

Epwros HSovijs re> roy Tpitoy 3 Sxvov, 

dy deaidvres of codol xexAnuévo: 

otkade Bati(ous’. b 6é révapros ode Er: 

hudrepés dot’, GAA’ BBpews’ 6 Se weurrds Bors 

éxros 8¢ nduwy’ EB3ouos 8 bromloy. 

6 8° BySo0s KAnripos: 6 3° Evaros yoAFjs° 

Séxaros 8 pavias, Sore xal BaAAEw rated, 

To conduct the symposion, ratdaywyeiy cuprécwy, (Plato, 
Leg. i. p. 641,) an dpywy rie wevews, cupTociapxog, OF JaatAeus, 
was selected, and to his behests the company had to submit. He 
was generally chosen by the throw of the astragali; see Gallus, 
p. 499; Plato, however, makes Alcibiades elect himself to thie 


office. Symp. p. 218: dpyorra obv ipiry alpotpar rijg wicewe, 


éwe ay dyete ikar we winre, éuavrdr. 
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The symposiarch determined the proportions of the mixture, 
and the number of the cia8o.; he could also impose fines, and so 
forth. On this subject Lucian, Saturn. 4, is tolerably explicit : 
Ere cat Bacwiéa pdvor é@ drarrwy yevécOa te dorpayddr® xKpa- 
Tioavra, wo phre éemirayOelne yedota émirdypara xa abrog 
émirdrreyv Exo, Ty mév aloypdy Te wept abrov dvaPoijoa, reo 
S@ yuproy dpxhoacGa cal dpdpuevoy riv abdAnrpléa rpic ry olklay 
weptehOetv. The practical jokes do not appear to have been re- 
markably novel or ingenious; for aspecimen, see Plutarch, Symp. 
i, 4,3: mpoordrrovree goeev Weddoig, i} xrevilecOar padaxpoie, 7} 
oxwrsdZev ywroic. “Qorep "Ayarhrope rp ‘Axadnpaixg error 
éxovre Kat Kxareg@iynxdg ro okéAog ewnpeddorvrec of Evurdrat 
mauvracg éxéXevoay eri rou debicod moddg EoTwracg Exmueiv TO TOTh- 
pwr i Gnpiay caraBarsiv. rov d€ rooordocav mreperdOdvrog sic 
avroy éxéAeuce Tava, ovrwe muEty we dy abrdoy tdwar? Kal Kepapion 
Kevod KopaGévrog sig rovro ror doOeviy wéda xabele ékémee rd 
morhpiov, ot & GhAoe wavrec, we édalvero wetpwuévorg Adbvaroy 
azéricay rijy Cnpeav. The system of proposing questions in turn 
occurs in Plato, Symp. p. 214. 

As the way in which the symposion went off depended in a 
great measure on the symposiarch, Plato requires that he should 
be a wise and sober person. Leg. i. p. 640: vidorrd re cai 
cupoy apyorvra peOvdvrwy ei xaiordvar. Of. Aristot. de Repub. 
ii. 12. The domestics occupied with the cyathos and crater were 
under his control, even in a stranger’s house; these were called 
vivoxdor, and virnpoi Qepazovrec, and were usually young slaves ; 
and if no symposiarch had been selected, the guests themselves 
called for what they wanted. See Xenoph. Symp. 2, 26. 

The dexterity of the vivoydoe was chiefly shown in handing 
the cylix and other vessels. Pollux, vi. 95: Oi dé olvoydo ra 
éxra@para exmAurdvrwy re cat diavemrédyvrwy Kat crudvrwy Kai 
caBaipdyrwy. Kal rac grddag éml réy daxrihwy Uxpwy éxerwoar, 
mpospéporvres roig oupmdrate ebvdaGic. Also Theagenes, ap. 
Heliod, thiop. vii. 27: wat Expo rot¢ daxriAow éxoyav rv 
adrAny. Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop-i. 8, 8. It is a mistake to suppose 
that they had also yuvaixag olvoydove : into this error Eustathius, 
ad Odyss. i, 146, was led by Athensus, x. p. 425. The single 
instance there alleged, from the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
proves nothing. Hetere, however, may occasionally have dis- 
charged the office. 
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Before proceeding to the carouse, the company usually agreed 
upon the rpdo¢ ric wécewe. Plato, Symp. p. 176: rlva rpdzor 
Riiora miwpeba ; from which passage it appears that mise dcov 
&v,Ecacrog Botdyrat, ixavaynec 68 pydey elvar, was not usually 
allowable, but that every one was subject to the symposiarch, 
who could force him to drink; mivewy xrpdc Biar, dvayndlecBar. 
Drinking a prescribed quantity was a usual punishment: see also 
the next Excursus. It was customary, at least at Athens, to drink 
out of small goblets, or, at all events, to begin with them, after- 
wards resorting to larger. Diog. Laert. i. 103: “EAAnvec dpyd- 
pevor psy Ev pxpotc wivovert, tAnoOévrec dé ev peyddorc. Some 
of these were ofa tolerable size, holding twenty sva@o., or nearly 
two sevenths of a xotc, i.e. about a quart. See Alexis, ap. 
Athen. x. p. 481: 

Ob cupmoclapxos Fr ykp, tAAd Shuws, 
5 Xapéas xudfovs xporlvay elkoow. 
But this is nothing to what is told of Alcibiades and Socrates. Plato, 
Symp. p. 218: GA& gepérw ‘Ayabwy el ri éorey Exmwpua péya 
peaddov b& obdey det. GAAG épe, Tal, davat, vor Wuxrijoa Exeivor, 
iddvra abrdvy whéov H Gxrd Korvdacg ywpotrra. rovroy gua y~ 
oduevoy Tpwrov péy avroy éxmeiv, x.7.A. Hight cotyle equalled 
two thirds of a yovc, more than half a gallon. According to 
Ephippos, apud Athen. x. p. 484, Alexander drained off a goblet 
holding two yovc, or a gallon and a half. Such vessels might 
well be termed Aourpa or ¢péara; not to mention that they had 
to be emptied without taking breath, davevori or a@puori vive. 
Plutarch, Symp. ii. 38; Alexis, ap. Athen. x. p. 431; Lucian 
Lexiph. 8. But of course the custom varied in different places. 
See Athen. xi. p. 463: 6rc rpdxot sit wécewr xara wodere tér01, 
wo Kprriag raplornour év 7h Aakecawortwr rordtrelg 6a rovTwr, 
6 pév Xiog nat Odowe év peyddwr xudkkwr emdéica, 6 F Arrucde 
ix pixpov émdétia, 6 dé Oerradkucdg éxrwpara spomiver bry ay 
Bovrdwyrat peydda. This éridéica, or properly émi éefia was 
observed not only in drinking, but in everything that the guests 
did in order. Thus Plato de Repub. iv. p. 420: éait deka dia- 
xlvev. Id. Symp. p. 214: ei deka Adyoy eiweiv. Lb. p. 228: 
érarvety and river evi deka, The xporive gi\ornolag was 
exactly like drinking toasts or healths. Athen. xi. p. 498: 
wAnpourres yap zpoémivoy aAAjAate pera Tpocayopevcewc, Se 
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in Heliodor. -Zthiop. iii. 11: rpoémivev 6 Ceayévnc, cal dxwy, 
ixderp prdorgaiar. See Lucian, Gail. 12. 

I'he conversation was of au unrestrained and varied kind ; 
and it was the inborn vivacity and ready wit of the Athenian 
that lent these symposia their principal charm. Intellectual col- 
loquies, such as those described by Xenophon and Plato, were 
naturally of rare occurrence, and were even thought out of 
place; so Plutarch says, Symp.i.1,1: py) div, Somep otxodé- 
orovar, év oivy 0éyyecbat qurAogogiay, When gamesand other 
pastimes were introduced, every one present took part in them, 
and the company never relapsed into such a passive state as at 
Rome, where dxpodyara and Gedyara, lectures, concerts, con- 
tests of gladiators, and mimes, were put in requisition to fill up 
the pauses in the repast: and so utter was the want of genuine 
taste, that even the dialogues of Plato were dramatised for this 
purpose. See Plutarch, Symp. vii. 8,1. At Philip’s court, ac- 
cording to Demosthenes, still more insipid amusements were 
devised; Olynth. ii. p. 28: Aocrovg d) wept abrdv elvar Anorde 
(abdnrac Herm.) wal «ddaxac, nal rowtrove dvOpwroue, oloue 
peOvobévrac dpxetcOat rocadra, ola éyd viv dxvi mpdg bua dvo- 
pdoa oHdov & Gre rar’ éoriv GAnOy Kal yap ob¢ évOévde 
warree arhdavvor, we wodv Trév Oavparorowy acedyecrépove 
6vrac, KadXlay exeiroy rov Snpdotoy Kal rowbrove dvOpwmove, 
peluoug yedolwy Kat mwotnrag alcxpwr goparwry, Oy ele rove cur- 
édvrag mrowvowy Evexa rov yeAacbiva. At the courts of the 
successors of Alexander things reached a still lower ebb. Thus 
we are told that naked Thessalian women danced before Anti 
gonos. Athen. xiii. p. 607. But pure Greek manners began, 
from this period, rapidly to decline. 

Music and the dance were certainly favourite amusements at 
the symposia. Female flute-players were indispensable for the 
sacrifice; they usually remained in attendance, and there are but 
few antiques representing symposia where either they or citha- 
ristrie are not present. Plato would willingly have dispensed 
with them; as we see from Symp. p.176: mv per dpre elced- 
Boticay abAnrpiéa yaipew Edy addovour Eaura, fj edv ye BobrANrat, 
taig yuvarki raic évdovy. He uses stronger language still in Pro- 
tag. p. 847: Sxov dé cadol xdyuOol Evprdra cat weractevpé vor 
ticiv, obx &yv idoe obr’ abAnrpléac, obre doxnorpidac, obrs 
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Warrpiag, dAAG abrove abroi¢c ixavote Gyrac Evyeivar. Plutarch, 
Symp. vii. 7, 8, differs on this point from Plato, and indeed the 
latter seems rather too severe in his strictures on music and 
dancing. 

In many cases still graver objections might be urged against 
the presence of these flute~players, and most likely they were 
often but little removed from hetere. In Plautus they are 
always such, and the same is unequivocally apparent in many 
vase-paintings. See a curious story related by the Stoic Perseus, 
apud Athen. xiii. p. 607. On the subject of the other amuse- 


ments, the games, and so forth, consult the notes to Scene vi, 
as well as the following Excursus. 


EXCURSUS IIL TO SCENE VI. 


THE GAMES. 


F the various games enumerated by Pollux, 12 7, under 

the title, Hep) rév év cvprociote radia, many were peculiar 

to the symposion, while others were merely the amusements of 

children; the discussion of the latter would be foreign to our 

present purpose, though it is curious to notice that several of 
them are practised with little change even at the present day. 

The songs called oxdAva, inasmuch as they were often im- 
provised on the occasion, here claim mention. See Igen, 2xdhua, 
hie. Carm. Conviv. Grae. 

From a very early period, guessing riddles, atvypara or 
yei@or, was another favourite intellectual amusement. The dis- 
tinction drawn between these two words by Pollux, vi. 107, 
seems hardly to be borne out by the usage of the best period; 
he says: ray péy ovproruaiy atveypa Kai ypidog. ro péy madiay 
elyev, 6 6& ypidoc kal orovdjy. See Plato, de Republ. v. p. 479; 
ef. Athen. x. p. 452, where a mere jest is called ypi¢oc; also in 
Diogenes Laertius, i. 91, the word atvcyya is applied to the old 
riddle of Cleobulos on the year: 

Els & xarhp, waives 58 Suddexa> ray 8¢ x’ dedory 

maides dag tpihxovr’ tvBtxa elBos Exoucas 

7 ev Acural Yaow let, § 8 adre péeAawar. 

kOdvarot 86 7 dodoo dropblyovew dracat. 
The same word is algo used of the earnest riddle of the Sphinx ; 
Ged. Tyr. 898. Tipigoc, on the other hand, is used of the silliest 
witticisms; as in Aristoph. Vesp@, 20. Atheneus also, who has 
preserved a great number of these riddles, uses both words 
without distinction, and even turns the Pythagorean sayings 
aiviypara, Clearchus, apud Athensus, x. p. 448, says: ypidoc 
mpopAnua emuracoriKdr, wpoaTakrudy rod da Cnricewe etpeiv ri 
dravolg, rd wpoBAniér, reuiic i} émenutov yap eipnpévoy. The 
fine here alluded to for not guessing right was to drink a certain 
quar.tity of wine; oi dé ju) etwovreg ol¢ mpocerdrrero Emevor ro 
worhpioy. Occasionally the wine was mixed with salt water; 
Id. p. 458: Aecréov fey cal riva xédacw brépevos of py Aboarrec 
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rov mporebérra ypigoy. értvoy obrot GAuny mapapioyouerny rp 
aivray org Kat eer mpoceréycacOar 7d mworhptoy dmvevarl. See 
Pollux, vi. 107: kai 6 pév dAdboag yépac elye xpeay riva mepipopay, 
6 8 dduvarhoac, GAune rorhpov exmeiv. The reward for solving 
the riddle usually consisted of chaplets and tenie, cakes and 
sweetmeats; sometimes it was a kiss; Clearchos, ap. Athen. x. 
p. 458: kat emi rovroce GOAa pey roig vot Ajpara. In other 
contests also, such fines and rewards were common, and the com- 
pany in some cases adjudicated them by ballot. See Kenoph. 
Symp. 5, 8: "ANG Stapepdrrwy, Zon, rae Whoovg, iva we Ta- 
Xora eidd, 6,rt we xp} wadety i} aworica:. And again, rO rujoarre 
py racviag (AG gAjpara dvadijpara wapa Tor aptiray yevéoBar. 

One of the most favourite of these diversions was the Cotta- 
bos, a game said to be of Sicilian origin, and in which success 
depended mainly on manual dexterity. On this subject, a few 
words may here suffice, since it has been discussed at length by 
Jacobs. In spite of the circumstantial accounts given by Athe- 
neus, xv. p. 666, Pollux, vi. 109, and the Scholiasts to Aristo- 
phanes, Paz, and to Lucian, Lexiphanes, 8, there still appears to 
be a hopeless obscurity attaching to some of the peculiarities of 
this game. 

There were two sorts of cottabos, subject to manifold vari- 
ations; Groddeck makes out nine. The one was called xérraGoc 
karaxréc, Aristoph. Pax, 1248, and this is the most difficult of 
explanation. The Scholiast to Lucian, Zeriph. 3, whose account 
is not plagiarised from Atheneus, and is more intelligible than the 
others, informs us that a shaft or staff, ydapat, was erected, and to 
the extremity of this was attached the beam of a pair of scales, 
Guyoc, while from either end of this depended the scale-plates, zAé- 
orcyyeg: and beneath these scale-plates little figures were placed, 
avoptavraplwy taig wAdorcyétr broxeérwy. One of the players 
now took a mouthful of wine or water and spirted it in a con- 
tinuous stream upon one of the plates. If he succeeded in hitting 
this so as to fill it, it descended and struck the head of the little 
brass figure beneath; but rose again from the weight of the 
opposite scale, which, descending in its turn, hit the second figure, 
so that they both sounded in succession, Other accounts differ 
widely from this, though the discordance is probably owing to 
variations in the method in which the game was played. 
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Firstly, it is generally stated that the wine was not taken 
into the mouth, but jerked out of a cup, the hand being bent 
(cuvecrpappery ry xept) and the arm curved (az’ dyxiAne). This 
may have been an alteration introduced at a later date. Cf. Poll. 
vi. 111. Other authorities state that there was only one scale, and 
one figure, called Manes. But, according to Atheneus, xv. p. 667, 
this was not all, for beneath this Manes stood a basin into which 
the liquid must fall: rd d€ xadovpevory Kuraxréy xorréPiov 
rowiroy gore Avymov goriy ibyddv Exov Tov Mdyny kadodpmevor, 
ég’ Gv rv xaraPaddopévyny Edec reseiv wrdoreyya, évredOer 0 
tmurrev ei¢ Nexdrnv broxetpérny wAnysioar ty KorTaBy. This 
agrees with the Scholion to Aristoph. Pax, 348, where it is 
further stated that the Manes stood under water in this basin, 
and that the scale-plate had to sink so sharply as to hit his head 
below the water: paGdo¢ ir paxpa wernypérvy év rH yp Kal érépa 
éravw adrijc Kivoupéyn, we eri fuylov. elye d@ mAdoreyyag dvo 
étnornévag Kat Kparijpac Ovo txoxatw rév wAaotlyywy, Kat imo 
ro Udwp dvdptac Ay yadkove xexpvowpévoc. rotro Se hy éy roie 
guurogiog. Kat wag trav watldvrwy advioraro Exywv giddny yé- 
povcay a&kparou Kat pnxdbev lorduevog Eweurev Sdov rov olvoy 
bro play oraydva ele ry wAdariyya, iva yeuobeioa BaourOy 
kat karehOn wat xaredQovca Kpovay ei ry Kedadd)y rod bd ro 
Ddwp Kexpupperov cat mocha Hxov. Kai el pev xvOq Tov olvov, 
évixa Kat oer, Gre gideirac bd rife gpwpevnc, el Sé ph, hrraro. 
éhéyero dé G avdpetc 6 bre Td Ddwp Kexpuupevoc Mayne. Pollux 
says that the scale-plate, corraGetov, as he calls it, hung from 
the ceiling, and he compares it to the plate of a candelabrum, 
Auyviov éribeua. 

The second species, de’ dEuBdgwy, is less difficult to comprehend. 
On the surface of a vessel containing water a number of small 
empty bowls and such like things were set floating; into these 
the wine was spirted in order to sink them. Athen. xv. p. 667: 
“Erepov 0 éariv eldoc madade ric év Aexdvy. airy J SSaroc wdn- 
povrat, exivet re én’ abritg dbvBaga xeva, é¢’ & BddAdOvreg rag 
Adrayag && Kapynoiwy éreipGvro caradbey. The other accounts 
are to the same effect, with the exception of that given by Pollux, 
who says: ro dé re qv xolAn ric Kal mepidepic Aekavic, Ay Kai 
xMArxetor Kal oxdgny exddour. eyeer d& rdw re rac dSpac dec- 
vivre... .70 86 yadAKetov ExexAfpwro per Vdaroc, érexddale 8 abrg 
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ogaipa, Kai wraarry§ kat Mavne, cad rpet¢ pupivar, cat rpla d&t- 
Baga. 6 68 bypg rh xewpl rov KérraBov adele Kai rovTwy revd¢ 
Tuxwy evdoxuet. CE Schol. to Aristoph. Paz, 1210. The liquid 
80 spirted was called Adraf or Aardyyn, whence Aarayeiy. The 
game itself, the entire apparatus, and also the wine that was spirted, 
were all called xérraGoc. Without further entering into the sub- 
ject, or attempting to reconcile the apparently contradictory ac- 
counts, it may suffice to refer to the passages quoted by Atheneus, 
which agree in the main with the description that has been given. 

The game served also as a kind of love-oracle. Prizes were 
sometimes given, and at all events the player won the dfvpada 
which he had succeeded in sinking. Millingen, Peint. d. vases gr. 
p. 11, supposes, with very little ground, that he has found the cot- 
tabos represented on a vase. Also in Winkelmann’s Monum. Ined. 
200, a tall Avyviov is seen standing without a lamp; but what it 
represents is doubtful. There is, however, one relief, Marbles of 
the Brit. Mus. ii. 4, which not improbably refers to the game. 
At the lower end of a couch stands a shaft bearing a large basin. 
Out of this (Combe, however, says behind it, which makes all 
the difference,) rises a second pillar, surmounted by a Hermes- 
shaped figure, on the head of which rests something like a discus. 
This agrees very well with the account of Atheneus, already 
quoted: Avyvioy éoriy dbyrov Exov roy Marny xcadotperor, i’ 
by rhy KarraBaddopéerny ede weceiy TAGOTLyya, EvredOer 0 ExT 
rev cic Aexdvny broxeyevny TAnyEloay TQ KoTTaBy. 

The yaAxiopoc was also a game requiring manual dexterity. 
The account given of it by Pollux, ix. 118, is as follows : ‘O per 
xarxiopoc, dolor vdpicpa Ede currdvwg xepiorpéPartac em- 
orpeddpevoy émoricar rp CaxrtAp’ @ rpézy padiora rij¢ wat- 
Gag trephdecOai dace Opdiny mv eraipar. This is wrongly 
explained by Prof. K. W. Miller. The manner in which the game 
was really played is described in Scene v.p.75. The account 
given by Eustathius, ad J7. xiv. 291, is perhaps clearer than that 
in Pollux. He says: aA’ iy 6 xadkiopde dplov vopicparo¢ 
Gergov xadxod orpogy kat abvrovoc repidivnatc, peO fy Ele roy 
wailovta erty dpOg re daxrvdw ro vdpiopa sig door saxXoC 
Tpevl KATATEGELY. 

The iparredvypdc may also be reckoned in this class of games, 
though success in it depended mainly upon chance. A strap was 
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doubled, and rolled up in the shape of a disk; the player then 
took a nail or some pointed instrument and stuck it between 
the folds, and if, on unrolling the strap, the nail was inside the 
doubling, he had won. Poll. ix. 118: ‘O d¢ inavredcypdg Serdot 
indvrog AaupivOwdn¢ tle ore weptorpogy, Ka’ ie Eder .abévra 
warraAtoy rife Ourddne Tuyeiv' el yap pa) AvOEevrog eprepeiAntra 
ri iudyre rd warrdduoy, irryro 6 KaGelc. Cf. Eustath. ad JI. 
xiv. 214. 

The werrefu, on the other hand, was a game wherein all 
depended on skill and calculation, and bore some resemblance to 
our chess. There were several varieties of this game, and those 
who have written on the subject have fallen into some confusion 
from neglecting the distinctions. The game with reggoi is very 
ancient, and Penelope’s suitors played at it in the house of Odys- 
seus (Odyss. i. 107); but it would be absurd to describe the 
Homeric werreia, when the mere name isall that Homer mentions. 
Nor can we attach any value to the explanation given by Apion, 
ap. Athen. i. p. 16, since we cannot ascertain how much is due to 
a later period. Afterwards there were at least two quite different 
kinds. For an account of the first variety see Pollux, ix. 97; 
éretdiy 8é Wijdor pév elowy of weoool, wévre de éxdrepog elye rar 
naldvruy érl révre ypappar, eixdrwe eipnrar LopoxAci, 

kal weood wevtéypayya xal KiBov Boda. 

Twy 0& wévre TOY ExarépwOev ypaypay péon ric Iv lepa Kudov- 
pévn ypupph. The same, in substance, are the descriptions given 
by Hustath. ad Od. i. 107; Schol. ad Plato, Leg. vii. p. 820; 
Hesychius; and Schol. ad Theocr. Jd. vi. 18. From these writers 
we learn that each player had five pieces, and five lines to move 
on, and that the piece standing on the centre line was not 
moved except in case of extreme necessity: hence the proverb: 
Kively Tov ao tepdg. But why this move was only made then, 
or what was the nature of the game, is unknown; and our inform- 
ants appear to have had no very clear notions of it themselves. 
In the language of a later period, the game or the table on which 
it was played was called Zarpixioyv. 

There is rather less obscurity about the second kind of werreia, 
by which the first appears to have been gradually supplanted. 
This is also called wéAc, or, more correctly, wdAece. Poll. ix. 
98: “H dé da woddGy Wigwy rada wrAVOloy dort, ydpac ey 
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ypappaic Exor sraxerpévac’ kai rd per whuvBloy xadsirat dds, 
rav b& Whdwy éxdorn xiwy. sSiypnpévuv 88 ele dbo roy Yhduy 
époypdwy Kara rae xpdac h réxyy Tile wasdidc Eore weprdfpec TOV 
dio Widwy duoxpdwy rv srepéxpovy avaipeiv. It thus appears to 
have been somewhat similar to our chess or draughts. The 
separate squares, which Pollux calls yépa:, were also denominated 
wodetg. See Zenob. Prov. Cent. v. 67; Plutarch, Prov. Alea. v 
p. 1254; Plato, de Republ. iv. p. 428. 

The move forward was called Oéefac zi Wijgor; moving 
backward, or recalling a move, ava@éc@a:. Harpocr. s. v. ara-~ 
OécGar. Plato, Hipparch. p. 229; Leg. x. p. 903. To give the 
adversary an advantage was called xpeiocoy dicdvar. Eurip. 
Suppl. 409: 

ty piv 163° jyiy, Soxep by xecoois, bidws 


Kpetooay. 


This passage seems to hint that the better player gave his 
adversary something at the commencement of the game. 

The chief object of the player consisted in so shutting up 
his opponent’s pieces that he was unable to move. Plato, de Re- 
publ. vi. p. 487: dorep ind ray werrevery Cervwr ot prj, redeve 
révreg doxAsiovrat Kal ok Zyovow 6,7e Gépwarv. Polyb. i. 84: 
modXovg drorepvopevos Kai ovytAslwv, Sowep ayaboc WETTEVTAC. 
Cf. Plato, Eryx, p. 895. According to Pollux, when a piece got 
between two hostile ones, it was beaten or taken away. The 
game was by no means an easy one, and good players were rare. 
Cf. Plato, Polit. p. 292; Id. de Republ. ii. p. 874: werrevrude 
32 9 cuBevrucde ixaviic ob3' Gy ele yévorro, prj ard rotro ée waudog 
émirnocbwy, dAAG Taptpyy KpwpeEroc ; 

The d:aypaupiopoc was & game analogous to, if not identical 
with, that just described. See Poll. ix.99; Hustath. ad Il. vi. p. 
683: wadkd rec 6 Siaypapptopdc. eyivero 88, paciv, atrn K- 
Beiag odea eldoc da ray év whivOiorg Whgwy élijxovra, Nevxiiy 
re Gua cat pedacvav. Whether the game alluded to in an obscure 
epigram of Agathias, Anthol. ix. 482, was a species of xerrela, 
can hardly, perhaps, be determined. That the ludus latrunculo- 
rum and duodecim scriptorum of the Romans originated from the 
Greek rerrefa, admits of no doubt, though the differences are 
sonsiderable. See Gallus, p. 502. 

The invention of the wegcol was traditionally ascrihed to 
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Palamedes. Alcidamas, Palam. pp. 74, 76. Cf. Hurip. [phiy. 
in Aul. 194. Plato, on the other hand, names the Egyptian 
Theuth us the inventor of the werreéa and kufseia : Phaedr. p. 274. 
These games were universal favourites throughout Greece. See 
Poll. vii, 208; ix. 48. 

Of the games of chance the dorpayad:opog claims the first 
mention. The regular game has been fully described in Gallus, 
pp. 499~502. But the astragala or knuckle-bones were used in 
other games, for instance, in the dpreacydc, which was principally 
a children’s game. See Gallus, p.504. There are many antiques 
representing children playing at this game. See Marbles of the 
Brit. Mus. ii. 81. So the children of Medea, in a wall-painting 
in Mus. Bord. v. 88. The game was also called fuya } d&fuya, 
and in vulgar parlance, pova cai Cvya, or povluya, ‘odd and even,’ 
See Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 816. The same game is described 
in the Paris Gloss to v. 1057: mwdcove dddvrag etrev avril rot 
wéoa Exeg Kapva, mada yap tore rowadrn* Spakdpevde rig 
kaptwy Kal éxreivag rijy xeipa épwrg, méoa; Kal dy émriyy, 
Aap Paver doa Exe ev rH xerpl’ sav 3€ dudpry cara ry dd~ 
kptotv, arorire. doa av 6 tpwrhcac ebpeDein Eywy. There was 
another game of skill, not chance, which was played with these 
astragals, or knuckle- bones, and which is still a favourite amuse- 
ment of schoolboys in our own day. Five astragals or pebbles 
were laid on the palm of the hand; the player then threw them 
up, and tried to catch them on the back of the hand: this was 
called wevradcBiZev, Poll. ix. 126: Ta 6@ wevrddba. rot Are 
Bidia, } Wijgor, fj dorpayadourévre aveppinroivro, More emcorpéparra 
Thy xeipa débacbae ra dvapsipbévra kara 16 dricbévap, H el py 
wavra éxlararat, } tiv éxiordvrwy exixewévwy dvaweiobae ra 
Nowra rotc daxrvAoce. He adds that it was more of a women’s 
game, yurauwy dé padAdy éoriy } wacdia, and this, as well as his 
whole account, is corroborated by a monochromatic painting of 
Niobe’s visit to Latona, where the girls are represented playing 
at this game. Antich. d’Ercol. i. pl. 1. 

Lastly comes the regular game of dice, cuBela. See Gallus, 
p. 499. This was mostly played for money, a circumstance 
which was frequently urged as an objection against the game, 
since many were ruined by it. See Lysias, in Alcib. p. 541: 
saraxuBetoag ra Gvra, Cf. Rschin, in Timarch. p. 115. 
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The places where this game was carried on were called cueia, 
and also oxipagdera, because the original locality was near, or 
in, the temple of Athena Sciras. See Eustath. ad Oydss.i. 107: 
kat Ore éorovdalero f KuGela ob pdvoy mapa Uuwedotc, AAG Kat 
A@nvaloig* of wal ev iepoic abporléuevoe exiBevov, kat padcora 
évy r@ Tijc Bewddog ’AOnvac rp éwi Zripy. 4g’ ov xai ra GAAa 
kuBeurfpia oxipdgdea wvopdlero. Cf. the Etym. M., Suidas, 
Harpocration, and Steph. de Urb., s.v. Zxipoc. All places of the 
kind were afterwards called cxepagera. Isocr. Areop. 18, p. 202; 
Lucian, Leziph. 10. We need not suppose that the rn\fa, men- 
tioned by Aschines, in Timarch. p. 79, refers to the &Pdxioy or 
dice-board, for the reference is rather to cock-fighting. Stall 
Pollux, vii. 208, and x. 150, enumerates this among the doydva 
cuBeurexd. Cf. Hustath. ad Odyss. i. 107. 

There was another game in which zeccoi and voc were both 
used at once. Plato, de Republ. x. p. 604: dowep Ev mre. 
wiBwy, mpdc ra wexrwxdra (Set) ridecbar ra abzod apaypara, 
dan & déyor épet BéArtor’ Sy Exev. In reference to this, Plu- 
tarch, de Tranquill. Anim. 5, says: KuBeig yap 6 WAdrwr rov 
Blov a&elxacey, iv § cai Badsiv det ra mpdogopa, Kai fadérra 
xpicbac xadwig roig meaouce. See Anthol. Pal. ix. 767. A 
similar game is referred to by Ovid, Art. Am. ii. 208. A host of 
other games, many of them requiring neither reogol nor xiBor, 
are classed by Pollux and others under the common name «vfela. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE VIL 


THE SLAVES. 


NE of the most striking anomalies in the character of the 
Greeks is, that though they acknowledged above all other 
nations the value of personal freedom, and kept a jealous guard 
against everything that threatened it from within, and were ready 
to resist to the death any encroachment made upon it from without 
—still they did not recognise the equal claims of all to this bless- 
ing, but withheld it from millions of their fellow-men, whom they 
made mere passive instruments of their will, and reduced to a 
condition little superior to that of domesticanimals. This strange 
contradiction may be partly due to their assumption that the bar- 
barians were creatures of a naturally inferior order to themselves; 
though there was nothing in the habits of those nations which could 
excuse such arrogance. But the root of slavery lies everywhere, 
and must be rather sought in the general disinclination to menial 
labour, and that abhorrence of servitude, based on false notions of 
liberty, which first made the possession of slaves desirable. In 
process of time this grew into an imperious necessity, which 
refused to take into consideration the justice or injustice of the 
case; and as there now existed a class of men which had, by 
birth and education, become divested of all the habits and feelings 
that were regarded as the essential characteristics of an éAevOepoc, 
the notion of their belonging to a different race of mankind seemed 
justified and strengthened. 

And this explains the fact, that even Plato, benevolent and 
humane as he was, never dreamt of excluding the slave-element 
from his ideal of a state which was to include nothing inconsistent 
with nature or with reason ; and hence, too, he thonght it necessary 
to give different laws for the free-man and the slave; so that, 
where verbal censure was sufficient for the former, the latter waa 
to receive corporal chastisement; and where the free were fined 
for an offence, the slaves were executed. No doubt such a dis- 
tinction seemed desirable, to mark the difference between a slave 
and his master, and great severity might be also necessary to keep 
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down a class of men who had few feelings in common with those 
above them, and who in numbers were far their superiors. Ari- 
stotle, profound, but dispassionate, could not blink the question, 
‘ What makes the slave a slave?’ though he does not trouble 
himself to enquire whether, in its origin, slavery presented any- 
thing irrational, and contrary to the universal rights of men; but 
proceeds to show, from a comparison between the present charac- 
ters of the two, that the relative position occupied by the slave is 
that which is his due. Of course he falls into numerous contra- 
dictions, as, for instance, when he starts the question, wdrepér 
éorivy dperh reg Sobdov mapa rag dpyavuae Kai Biaxoruttg BAT 
TryswTépa rourwr, oloy awhpociry Kal dvdpia Kat Sxaucirn .. . 
etre yap gort, ri dwoloover tév thevOdowy; eirs ph éorw, bvrwr 
dvOparwy rat Adyou Koevwrobvrwy, Groxrov. De Republ. i. 18, 
p. 1259. His solution, which is quite in keeping with the notions 
of his age, is worth nothing, as the premises are false. Assuming 
that slaves belong to an grepov yévoc, he supposes the existence 
of @ special dperi dovAwr, while he entirely ignores the xpdrov 
Wevdoc of the case. 

The question as to the abstract injustice of slavery, he disposes 
of by an artificial argument, wherein he shows that it is ever the 
natural destination of the xpetocoy to rule over the yeipov, as the 
soul over the body, the husband over the wife, and he thus arrives 
at the conclusion, that there are also give dovAo. He adds: 
gore yap duoc dovrAocg 6 duvapyevog GAov elvac (td Kai G&AdAor 
éoriv). Aristotle, moreover, pronounces a slave to be merely a 
piece of property; de Republ.i. 4: cai 6 dovAog kraa re Epw- 
xov, and makes him in fact little more than a machine possessed 
of life; Eth. Nicom. viii. 18, p. 1161: 6 yap ovdos Euyuyor 
Spyavoy, ro 6 dpyavoy &uxoc dotAoc. The verses of Philemon 
(fragm. p. 410, Mein.) contain a sounder judgment than all the 
reasoning of the philosopher : 

xh» Bouads dort (7 Tis) odpka Thy abrhy Exe* 


pice yap obdels SoiA0s éyerhin word: 
4 8 ad Ting 7d odpa naredovadoaro. 


And again, p. 864: 
Kay SotAos 7 tis, ob8ty Frrov, déorora 
bvpamos otrés dorm, by Evépwros Fj. 
The Greek slaves were in 4 far more tolerable condition than 
those at Rome, as we shall presently see. Sparta forms the only 
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exception, with respect to the inhuman barbarities practised 
against the Helots. See Plutarch, Lyc. 28; Xenoph. de Rep. 
Athen. 1,11. The abuse made by the Spartans of their power is 
entirely in unison with the character of that people, as is shown 
by Limburg Brower, Hist. de la Civil. Mor. et Rélig. d. Grecs, iii, 
p-261. But it is not our purpose to consider the state of a nation 
living, like the Helots, in serfdom to another race ; and hence the 
Thessalian Penestee:, the Heracleote Mariandyne, and the Cretan 
Clarote or Aphamiote, will be also excluded from our notice. 
(f. Plato, Zeg. vi. p. 776; Poll. iii. 88. 

With regard to the origin of slavery, the Hellenes are said to 
have possessed. no slaves in the earliest times. Thus Herodotus, 
vi. 187, speaking of the Athenians, says, od yap elvac rotvroy ror 
xpévov adiar kw obde roic &Adotg"ENAnor olkérac. See also a 
fragment of Pherecrates, apud Athen. vi. p. 268. In the Homeric 
period, however, we find slave universal; but at that time the 
slaves were mostly captives, dop:adwrot, who served their captor ; 
though this was not universally the case, for captives are made 
articles of sals in Homer. See Odyss. xv. 488. In the march of 
civilization, when predatory excursions had grown less frequent, 
there was no method by which slaves could be obtained except 
by purchase. But dopiddrwro and dpyupmrnroe or ypuedryroe 
were always distinguished. Isocr. Platwens. 9, p. 406. By 
degrees, however, the Hellenes grew ashamed of enslaving their 
own countrymen, and it became customary to set captives free 
for a certain ransom, which, if they were too poor to pay it, was 
often discharged by wealthy burghers, as a sort of Letturgia. 
At the same time the traffic in barbarians and others increased 
proportionably. Timeus, apud Athen. vi. p. 264: Odx qv ra- 
rptoy roic “EAAnotw tnd apyupwrirwy rd wadatdy deaxoveicOat 
Theopompus, apud Id. p. 265: Xior prot rv "EMAhvwr pera 
Oerradove cal Aaxedacporlove éypijcavro SovAote, Thy pévroe Krijoey 
a’ray ob rov abroy rpémoy éxelvoig .. . Xtor dé BapBdpove xéxrgnvra 
rove oixérac Kal reujy abr&y karaBdddorrec.- The principle, that 
none but barbarians should be held as slaves, is nowhere more 
strongly enunciated than in Plato, de Republ. v. p. 469: Mnde 
"EAAnva Gpa fotXoy éxrijobat pre abrove, rote re GAdowg “EAAnatr 
otrw cupPovrsieys; Cf. Id. Leg. vi. p. 777. 

At Athens, as elsewhere, there was a regular slave-market, 
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where the slaves stood ready for selection. Harpocr. Kic)oe, 
Acivapyog ev rg kara KadAalocypov. xicdot exadovrro of root, 
év ole érwrovrvrd rivec. wvopacbnoay be dard rod KUKA® TreoLEe 
ordvat Toug twhoupévouc, The place is also called by Pollux, 
il. 78, mparijp AiBoc, which is analogous to the Latin phrases, 
lapis, de lapide emtus, unless this refers to sale by auction. The 
slaves thus exposed were naked, or had to strip at the desire of 
the purchaser. Lucian, Funuch. 12: of pév ytiouy arothoarrac 
airay daomep rove dpyupwrhrouc éxucxoreiv. The law also made 
the seller responsible for any concealed defect. Plato, Leg. xi. 
p. 916; Dio Chrysost. Orat. x. p. 800. The market seems to 
have been held on fixed days, as for instance on the £vn cal véa 
or vouznvla. See Aristoph. quit. 48: 
obros TH wporépg : ounnrla 
éxpiato SoiAov, Buprotéjyy TMadaaydva. 

On this the Scholiast remarks: év 82 raic vouyeviate of Sotdoe Ewe 
Aovvro Kai of orparnyot éxetporovotirro. So Alciphr. Epist. iii. 38: 
Dpvya olxérny Exw wovnpoy, b¢ anéBn rowiroc éwi ry aypdv. we 
yap rH Evy val ség car’ exhoy}y rovrov éxpduny, Novphriov pir 
evOve ébgunv cadsiobar, The prices of course varied according to 
oge and qualities. Ample details will be found in Béckh, Pudlic 
Econ, of Athens, p. 67. The most usual prices were from one 
to ten ming; though old and useless creatures went for even less, 
while on the other hand trustworthy men who could act as fore- 
men or overseers occasionally fetched far higher sums. Xenoph. 
Memor. ii. 5, 2: Taw yap olxerév 5 pév mov bho prov Eke 
gory, 6 8 ovd Hucuvalov, 6 dé wévre pray, 6 b& xai Séxa. Nuxiac 
6’ & Nuxnpérov éyerat émordrny cic rapytpia wpiacOat rae 
Advrov. Plato, Amat. p. 185: cal yap réxrova pev &y xplaso 
wévre ij && pviiv Gxpoy* apxiréxrova dé ob0’ Gv pupiwy cpuypadr. 
The story runs that when somebody asked Aristippos what he 
would charge for instructing his son, he demanded one thousand 
drachme; on which the father answered, that he could purchase 
a slave for that sum. Plutarch, de Educ. 7. Of course slaves 
who were artisans by trade varied much in value, according to 
their skill, and the difficulty of the craft they followed. Demosth. 
in Aphob. i. p. 816: prayarporaove (xaréAurey 6 warp) rota. 
kovra Kal duo Hj rpeic, rouc pev ava wévre pvde Fj Kat EF, rove 
8° obk tAGrrovoc H rpiav pray Gliouc... KAcvoratoug 0’ Eixoce Tor 
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apiOuev rerrapdxovra pvaev vroxeyuévovc. Two ming would thug 
be the average, and this was also the price paid in another in- 
stance: Demosth. adv. Spud. p. 1080. Slaves employed in 
ordinary field or house-work were naturally worth much less. 
It does not appear that the Greeks ever paid such enormous suma 
as were sometimes given in Rome. See Gallus, p. 201. 

Next to the purchased slaves, called by Plato, Polit. p. 289, 
dvapgusBnrhrwe dovAot, came those born in the house, olxérpiBec. 
Suidas: olxdrpup, dovAo¢ olxoyerhc. Ammonius: Olxdrpup rai 
oixérne duagéper. oixdrpep pev yap 6 év rp olklg ccarpepdpevos, 
Sy fpeic Operrov Kadotper® olxérne dé 6 dovAog 6 wynrdéc. apd 
dé Bdrwve ev roig footw olxede xéxAnrar 6 oixérpup. They were 
either the offspring of the master and a female slave, or of two 
slaves, and in this case were called dudldovdo. Eustath. ad 
Odyss. ii. 290. If the parents were olxdérp:Bec, their offspring 
were called olxorpiGator. Poll. iii. 76. The relative number of 
such slaves, and the frequency of slave-marriages, has not been 
ascertained. Men frequently lived with a female slave as ma- 
Aak} (see Excursus on The Women), and the children resulting 
from this intercourse were only free by exceptiun. See Demosth. 
in Aristocr. p. 687. With regard to the intercourse of the slaves, 
a mere intimation occurs in Xenophon, Gicon. 9,5: pyre rexvo-~ 
wowwrrae ot olxérac Giev rij¢ hperépac yrwpune. Also Plato, Leg. 
xi. p. 980, says: dotAn per éav cupplkn dobry 7} édevBépy, 7 are- 
\evdepy, wavrwe rod deomdrov ~orw rije SovAne TO yer vopevor. 
gay dé ric eAevOépa dobrAp cuyyiyrnrat rov Seondrov Ecrw 7d 
ytyvdpevov rod dobdrov. éav & & abrov dovAnc i} éx CoddAov Eavrife 
kat repipaveg ror’ f, TO pey Tie yuvauds al yuvaixec elo GAANY 
Kwpav éxreurévrwv ovy re warpl* ro dé rot avdpde of vopoddAanes 
our TH yevrvnodon. 

An insolvent debtor was liable to become the slave of his 
creditor, before the time of Solon, who forbade this daveifen 
éxt cwuart, though the practice seems to have continued 
in other states. See Isocr. Platwens. 19, p. 414: puxpir évexa 
gupPoralwy dovdevey. It was also the case in Athens when a 
captive in war did not repay the ransom which another had 
advanced for him. Demosth. adv. Nicostr. p. 1250: 8re cat of 
vduoe Ké\evouct, Tov Avoapévou Ex rOv woAgulwy elvae rdv dv~ 
Gérra, gay ui) Axodid@ Tea AUTOA- 
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The number of slaves was very considerable, not only in 
Athens, but throughout Greece. According to Ctesicles, apud 
Athen. vi. p. 272, at a census of the population of Attica taken 
under Demetrius Phalereus, the number of free burghers was 
found to be twenty-one thousand, of resident aliens ten thousand, 
and of slaves four hundred thousand. Hence the atatement of 
Thucydides (vii. 27) becomes intelligible, that in the Decelian 
war, dvoparddwy wAgov # dbo pupiader nbropodjxecay. According 
to Timeus, Corinth possessed 460,000 slaves, and Agina, as we 
learn from Aristotle, 470,000. But the number at Chios appears 
to have been the greatest. See Thucyd. viii. 40. For an estimate 
of the proportions of the free and slave populations, see Béckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, pp. 80-89, and Wachamuth, Hellen. 
Alterthumsk. ii. 1, p. 44. Slavery was not introduced into 
Phocis and Loeris till a late period, according to Timeus, apud 
Athen. vi. p. 264, though little reliance can be placed on this 
author. 

Although the number of private slaves possessed by individual 
burghers was sometimes very considerable, yet the Greeks seem 
to have fallen far behind the Romansin this respect. See Gallus, 
p. 208. The father of Demosthenes possessed fifty slaves, as that 
orator informs us; in Aphod. i. p. 828. In other instances the 
number was far greater. Thus Nicias let out a thousand to the 
Thracian mines, and Hipponicos six hundred. Plutarch, Vic. £5 
Xenoph. de Vect. 4, 14; Béckh, Public Keon. of Athens, p. 31. 
Aristotle’s friend Mnason also had a thousand. Timeus, apud 
Athen. vi. p. 264. In early times few were retained in the 
house, most of them being employed in various handicrafts. At 
a later period, however, domestic slaves became much more 
numerous. See Aristot. de Republ. ii. 3: Gowep ev rate olxert- 
kate deaxoviate of woAAol Bepaxorrec éviore xEipow VaNpEToUEL THY 
darrévwr. Cf. Dio Chrysost. Orat. xiii. p. 484. There is no 
systematic account of the number of domestics in a large estab 
lishment, though afew hints may be gathered from the followiag 
passages. Thus according to Plutarch, Apophth. Rey. i. p. 696, 
Kenophanes complained to Hiero, podic oinéracg Guo rpedetr’, 
which was certainly a mark of great poverty. gain, the family 
of Aischines, consisting of himself, his wife, mother, and three 
children, was waited on by seven attendants, and this is brought 
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forward as a sign of very straitened circumstances. Aischin. 
Epist. 12, p. 698. So an escort of four slaves by which the 
hetera Gnathenion was attended to the Pireus, is mentioned 
as insignificant ; Machon, ap. Athen. xiii. p. 582: 

Tlavyybpews ottons 708 7 TvaSalsioy 

els Tleipaid naréBauwe mpds Eévov twa 

tumopov épacrhy ebreaas én” dorpdBns, 

Ta wdyr’ Exovo’ dvdpia wel" éaurijs Tpla, 

kal rpeis Geparalvas nal véay TirOhy plav. 
To go out without a single attendant was a sign of great indi- 
gence. See Aristoph. Eccl. 593; also Lysias, in Diogit. p. 908, 
where a complaint is made of the children being dismissed, vd 
pera dkodov8ov. And when Phocion’s wife allowed herself to 
be attended by only one female slave, it was considered so un- 
usual, that it even came to be mentioned in the theatre. Plu- 
tarch, Phoc. 19. Men also had often three or more slaves to 
attend them when from home. Demosth. in Mid. p. 565: «ai 
Tp€ic axodovboug H rérrapac abrdc Exwy Sia rife dyopac coGei 
Xenoph. Memor. i. 7,2: Gre éeeivor oxevn re eada Kécrnvrac cal 
axodovloug mwoddovg Tepiayovrar. In later times the escort was 
probably much more numerous. Lucian, /mag. 2, speaking of 
the appearance of a lady of distinction, says: Oepamela dé woddd, 
cal G\An wept abrijy mapackeu)) Aapmpa, Kal evvovywy re TAHOoc, 
kal GBpae wavy wodAal. But it is not always clear whether this 
author is portraying Greek or Roman manners; in this case, 
however, the lady was of Smyrna. From these instances we 
may fairly conclude that even at an early period the number of 
domestic slaves was very considerable. 

But of the fifty to one thousand slaves that are mentioned as 
the property of one master, the majority were employed as arti- 
sans, elther for their master, or on their own account, paying 
him a daily sum. ‘The great difference between the Roman and 
Grecian systems consists in the fact that the Greeks looked on 
their slaves as a capital yielding interest, while at Rome they 
only attended to the wants of their master, or ministered to his 
luxury and pride. See Athen. vi. p. 272: ’AAAG ‘Pwyalwy 
Exaorog . . . TAEiarouc Gaoug KEKTypevoc olkérac. Kai yap pupioue Kal 
duopupiouc Kal Ere wAelouc 82 wdprodAorKéxrnvrat, ov‘ ext mpooddate 
6&, doxep G rHv ‘EMAnvwy Lamdovrog Nuxlac, GAX’ of wAEiovg rH 
‘Pwxalwy cuumpoiovrac txouct roug wAsicrouc. It is true that the 
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Roman slave also worked in the familia urbana as a mechanic 
or artist, but only to supply the immediate wants of his master ; 
while the Greek was an operative supported by the proceeds of 
his labour. Aristot. de Republ. ili. 4, p. 1277: Sotdov & cidn 
wAslw héyopev’ al yap épyacia: wAslouc, dy by pépoe Karéxovety 
& xepriirec. otro 3’ elciv, dowep onpalvee cai robvop’ abroig, 
oi Cavrec ard rev yxewpir, év ole 6 Bdvavoog reyvirge éoriy 
Zéschines mentions the daily sum which each had to pay. In 
Limarch, p. 118: ywpic Fe olxérag Enurovpyoves rife exvroropiniic 
réxync évvéa jj 8éxa, Sv Exaorog rovrp bv dBorove améoepe rifc 
hpépac, 6 0 fyeuwy rou épyaornpiov rpidBodror. A similar 
arrangement was made with regard to those working in the 
mines, Xenoph. de Veet. 4, 14: dri Nuiag wore 6 Nunpdrov 
éxrhoaro év rotc dpyuplote xirlove dvOpdxoug, ob¢ éxetvog Dwoig 
TS Opgxi éeplcbwoev, é¢’ § dBodroy pey dredkj sxhorov rife 
jpépac arodiddvar. See also the dvdpdxoda pucBodopotvra men- 
tioned by Iseus, de Ciron. Hered. p. 219. Cf. Plato, Leg. v. 
p. 742. When a slave undertook on his own account the labour 
of a harvest or vintage, his case was the same. See Demosth. 
adv. Nicostr. p. 1258. It would even appear that slaves were 
occasionally allowed to hire farms on their own account. See 
Plato, Leg. vii. p. 806. 

The second method was to make the slaves work as artisans 
in their master’s shop or factory, his profit being derived from 
the sale of their wares. Thus the father of Demosthenes pos- 
sessed two workshops; Demosth. in Aphob. p. 816: payaipo- 
mowve peéev rprdxovra kat dvo # rpeic, ad’ dy rptdxovra prac 
dredeic tAdu Pave rod Excavrov Ty mpdaocov. KALvoTwoLous © elxoce 
roy dpiOpov rerrapdxovra priv broxeévouc, ot Cadexa prac 
aredeic ablrp mpocépepov. Cf. Id. in Olympiod. p. 1170; 
Xenoph. Memor. ii. 7, 6; iii. 11,4. This was most likely the 
method pursued when the manufacture undertaken required a 
large fixed capital. 

If the master cultivated his lands himself, as Ischomachos 
did (Xenoph. Gcon. 12, 2), he employed numerous slaves under 
an overseer, érfrporoc, who was himself also a slave, and on 
whom the entire management frequently devolved, che possessor 
dovoting himself to public duties, or other employments. <Aristot. 
de Republ.i.7: & yap rév doddov értoracBat Cet Toreiv, .. . abro! 
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Si woncrevovrac } grrogogotery. The house-steward was called 
rapiac; indeed this word is often used as synonymous with 
olxoréuoe and éxlrpowog. This raplag or rayéa superintended 
all the domestic arrangements, and kept the household stores 
under lock and seal, giving out what was required. See Xenoph. 
Gicon. 9,11; Aristoph. Vespa, 612. He received, for this pur- 
pose, a signet-ring from his master. Aristoph. Equites, 947: 

Kal wor dwddos roy SarruAioy, ds obk Eri 

fuot Tansetoes. 


The raplac must not be confounded with the éirporoc and 
olxevéyoc mentioned by Lucian, de Merc. Cond. 12. The refer- 
ence is in this case to Roman customs; and the oixovduor, who 
is also paymaster of the household, answers to the Roman dis- 
pensator. See Gallus, p. 204. Of the other domestic slaves 
each had his peculiar duties. Among them may be mentioned 
the olvoydoc, the d&yopacrys (see Excursus on The Markets and 
Commerce, p. 287), the tdpopépoc (Lucian, Vit. Auct. 7), and 
the Aacavopdpoe (Plutarch, Apophth Reg. i. p. 728). 

A word or two now on the female domestics. Their number 
was naturally less than that of the men. Some of them were 
employed in manufacturing articles for sale. Thus in Hschines, 
in Timarch. p. 118, we have mentioned: yuri) audpyiva emcora- 
uévn éoyalecOat Kai Epya Aewra elc rv ayopay éxpipovea. The 
number thus engaged could not, however, have been large, and 
most of the feminine labours, as weaving, embroidering and the 
like, were also performed by men. In wealthy families a con- 
siderable number of women were probably employed in personal 
services, and we should recollect that multitudes of articles which 
we are accustomed to purchase ready-made, were in those times 
prepared at home. In addition to the male slaves, we only find 
S00 Oeparaivac Kai racdloxny mentioned as belonging to the slender 
establishment referred to by Iseus, de Ciron. Her. p. 219; but 
in more opulent houses several females were employed at the 
mill, and in the kitchen, as well as in keeping things clean and 
tidy. Then there were the spinners, nurses, chambermaids, and 
lady’s-muids, xoupwrpa. Of these last, one often held a more 
confidential position near her mistress, and was called &(pa. 
See Suidas; also Eustath. ad Odyss. xix. 28: tors 8& &Bpa xara 
Havoartay 4 obvroopog cal xapa yxetpa Oepaxawa. Cf, Alciphr. 
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Epist.i.84, Female slaves born in the house were called onxldec 
Poll. iii. 76. A general term for female slaves is dovAdpia. See 
Lucian, Lexiph. 25. 

There were no learned slaves, as at Rome, nor any slaves who 
merely ministered to pleasure, as dancers, actors, or musicians. 
This, however, was the case at a later period, when the influence 
of Roman manners began to be felt. See Lucian, Amor. 19: 
XapexAci ye py worug dpyectpldwy cal povcoupymy etxero. Yet 
the rich kept blacks and eunuchs; the former from mere vanity 
and love of show. Theophr. Char. 21: (ptrpogedoripov) ér- 
peAnbijvac Gruc abr 6 axédouBoe AlBiow Eorar. But the eunuchs 
were prized for their reputed fidelity. See Herodotus, viii. 105. 
Cf Heliodor. Aithiop. viii. 17. Hence they were employed as 
treasurers: Plutarch, Demetr. 25: ériewiig yap eiwbecay ebvov- 
xoue yey yalopvAaxag. In Lucian, Imag. 2, we have a zAnboe 
ebvovxwy, and the porter in the house of Callias is an eunuch. 
Plato, Protag. p. 814. There is no ground for the supposition 
that they were kept to guard the women. 

The artisan-slaves were naturally more independent than 
those empluyed in domestic services. The latter were provided 
by their master with clothes, food, and even wine. See Aristoph. 
Vespa, 442. This was not the case with the artisans, except 
when they were working on their lord’s account: when they only 
paid him a fixed sum per diem, they found themselves in every- 
thing. ‘The master, nevertheless, had to make good all damage 
that his slaves might do to others, as was enjoined by a law of 
Solon. Lysias, in Theomn. p. 862: olxijo¢c wai CovAne ry Bra- 
nv édetrev. Cf Demosth. in Nicostr. p. 1253: Meier and 
Schimann, Att. Proc. pp. 477, 578. Upon the whole the posi- 
tion of the Greek slave, in reference to his master, was far pre- 
ferable to that of the Roman, and this is principally to be 
attributed to the character of the Athenian, which led him to 
establish a confidential relation between himself and his domestic. 
Hence the mute obedience of the Roman, and the familiar gar- 
rulity of the Greek slave. See the amusing anecdote related by 
Plutarch, de Garrul. 18. P. Piso had ordered his slaves never 
to speak about anything unless when asked. On one occasion 
he had invited Clodius to a banquet. The guests arrived, all but 
Clodins. Piso repeatedly sent the slave who had carried the 
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invitation to look if he were coming. At last he asked him 
whether he was sure he had invited Clodius. ‘Quite sure,’ 
replied the slave. ‘ Why doesn’t he come then?’ inquired Piso. 
* Because he declined the invitation,’ answered the slave. ‘And 
why didn’t you tell me that before?’ ‘Because you never asked 
me,’ was the alave’s reply. Plutarch adds: Otrwe pev ‘Pwpatés 
oixérng’ 6 6€ 'Arrexdg épei ry Seonérg oxdarwy, ép’ ole yeyd- 
vaow ai diadicec, obrwg péya mpdc wévra 6 éOtopde gore. OF. 
Aristot. de Republ. v. 11, p. 1818; Kenoph. de Republ. Ath. 1, 
12. Huripides, Phan. 390, asserta that the greatest hardship of 
n slave's fate was being denied the rafénoia: 

10. tl puydow rd ducxepés ; 

10. &y wey péyorov, ob Eye xapsnotay. 

IO. SovAou 163° elas, ph Aye, & ris ppovel. 
This is however of but limited application, and as far as Athens 
is concerned, is contradicted by Demosthenes, Phil. iii. p. 111: 
Upetc rHy wappnoiay ert péy rv GAdwy otrw Kowwny olecOe Seiy 
elvae waot roig év rp wéAe, Hore kal roic Eévorg cal rote SovdAorg 
avriic peracedwxare. xal woddovg Gy ree olkérag toe wap’ byiy 
pera mAslovog élovciac, bri BotvdAovrat, Afyovrac H} woAlrag ty 
tviaig rév Gdkwy wédewy. Of course the position of a slave 
depended a good deal on the character of his master, and on the 
extent to which the slave was an accessory to dubious trans- 
actions. See Lucian, Asin. 5: Aotdo yap ra deororay éai- 
cravrat Kai kaha kai aloxpa, Plato requires a master always to 
preserve a grave deportment in the intercourse with his slaves. 
Leg. vi. p. 777. 

But if these people were allowed more liberty at Athens, this 
did not proceed from the recognition of their natural rights; and 
even the laws for their protection are due to other motives than 
the love of justice. Xenophon, de Republ. Athen. i. 10, says that 
it was forbidden to strike a slave at Athens, for fear of hitting 
a free-man by mistake, as these, in dress and appearance, were 
not superior to the slaves and the meteci; but this regulation 
applied only to strange slaves, and not to one’s own. It appears 
to have been allowable to institute a ypad:) tBpew, for injury 
done toa slave. See Aschin. in Timarch. p. 41: “Av rig ’AOn- 
valwy edevbepoy maida dPpiog, ypagéodw & Kipwe rod watdde 1 poe 
rovc Beopobérag, x.r.A. Evoyoe de Eorwoay raiose rate airiate Kas 
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oi ele ra olxerixa copara éapaprdvorrec. Also Demosth. in Hid. 
p. 529: ’Eav rec bGpioy cig reva, i raida, } yuvaixa, } &vdpa, rise 
EAeulépwy 7} rév sovAwy, } mapdvoudy re Toinon sig rovrwy riva, 
ypagécbw mpog roug Geopobérac 6 Bovddpevoc 'AOnvaiwy, ole tkecru 
k.t.. The idea entertained by Meier and Schimann, Att, Proc. 
p. 821, that a dikn alxiag could be instituted, but not a ypagy 
UBpews, and that both the orators referred to one and the same 
law, seems erroneous. In Demosthenes, in Micostr. p. 1251, a 
free-born lad, ra:ddpiov dordy, is sent into a garden to demolish 
a rose-bed, and this seems to militate against the assumption that 
a ypagi) bBpewc might be brought for an assault upon a slave; 
for the complainant adds: i’ cizep xaradaBay abrov byw xpdc 
dpyj» Shoat H rardzayn, we dovrov dvra ypaghy pe ypawaryro 
tBpzwe. But if we investigate the matter more narrowly, it will 
appear that the inference is inadmissible; because it is not a 
question of &Gpr¢ at all, since the criteria are wanting, viz. the 
GpyecOae yea ddixwr, and the mporndAaxtcpdc, See <Aristot. 
Rhet. ii, 24, p. 1402. There is no doubt that if a slave had been 
dispatched to devastate the garden, and the owner had chastised 
him, an action of dGpi¢ could not possibly have been supported: 
there would have been a better pretext for one on account of 
maltreating the free-born lad, though this would have had small 
shadow of justice. 

Neither does it seem probable that Xenophon, or whoever was 
the author of the treatise de Republica Athenensium, alleged the 
above-mentioned reason for the law against striking slaves, merely 
out vf hostility to the Athenian democracy. See Aischin. in 
Timarch. p. 42: ob yap brép rév oikerév éoroveaxer 6 vouobérne, 
4AAG Bovdrcpevoc Hpac éOicar woru dréyew rije rv ehevOepwr 
tBpewc, tpocéypage, pnd ele rove sovAove bPpiger. Cf. Plato, 
Leg. vi. p. 777. With regard to the difference between the 
punishments imposed on the slave and the free-man, the leading 
distinction appears to be that in every instance a corporal penalty 
is inflicted on the former, while in the case of the latter this is 
only the last resource. Demosth. in Timocr. p. 752: xat pay ei 
Bédaere oxéacbar rap’ tyiv airotc, b avdpec Suacrat, ri dovdoy 7 
fAeuOepuy elvar deupéper, rovro péyioroy ay edporre, Gre Totc péy 
duv\org ro odpa Tiéy Adixnpdrov drxdvrwv UrevOuvdy sort, rote 
8° @kevOeporg Voraroy rovro mpoojxe. KodaGery. Hence the differ- 
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ence in the kinds of evidence required in a court of justice in 
behalf of the one or the other. Antipho, de Choreut. p. 778: 
val éeln pev rove EXevOgpove Epxore kat wiorecw avayxdlery, a 
roicg éhevOéporg péyiora Kal wepi wAsiorov eoriv. bein S€ rove 
Sobdoue Eréparce aviycaie, bp’ Oy, cal fy péddAwow drobaveicbat 
careerérvrec, Suwc dvaykdlovrae radnOy A~yev. One of the most 
degrading features of the slave's position was that when maltreated 
he was not allowed to defend himself. Plato, Gorg. p. 488: obde 
yap avdpéc rovrd y' éort ro waOnpa, ro dduetoBat, dda avdpn- 
rosov Tide, @ Kpeirrov reOvavat éorly i} Liv, doreg Adixovpevoc kat 
rpornraxtLopevog pi) oldg ré gorey abroc abr BonOetv, unde &dAg, 
ov dy chonrat. If the injury were done by a stranger, the master 
might take the matter up, and lodge a complaint, since the slave 
himself could not sue, or be sued; but the only defence he had 
against his owner's cruelty was by taking refuge in the Theseion, 
or at some other altar, whereupon the master might be forced to 
sell him. See Petit, Leg. Att. p. 258; Meier and Schémann, 
Att. Proc. pp. 408, 557. Public slaves, whe had no master to 
bring an action of aixia, appear to have sought protection in a 
similar manner. See Aischin. in Timarch. p. 88: rq dé dorepaig 
imepayavaxrhoac 7) wTpdypare 6 TMerrdAaxog Epxerac yuproc cig 
ryy dyopay Kat cabile emi rov Bwydv rov rijg unrpoc ray Oedv. 

The custom of scattering sweet-meats, karayvopara, about 
the house on the entrance of a newly-purchased slave, seems, at 
first sight, to contrast strangely with this ill-treatment of his 
pergeon. Demosth. in Steph. i. p. 1123: cat ra xarayvopara 
atrow xaréxee 700°, jvixa éwvhOn, ravry cuvoxety. Aristoph. 
Plut. 768 : 

~  oépe viv loto’ elcw roulow xaraxtopara 
Gowep vewrtroww bpbarpois eye. 

But this was done, not on the slave's account, but for the sake of 
a good omen, as the Scholiast tells us. Cf. Poll. ili. 77; also 
Harpocration and Suidas, 8. v. karayvopara. There was also a 
custom of beating and driving a slave out of doors, on a certain 
day in the year, as a personification of want and worthlessness. 
Plutarch, Symp. vi. p. 851: cadeira: dé BovAiuou éédaarg: cal rév 
olxerGv fva rumrovrec dyviace paBdore dua Oupov eedabvovory 
émAéyorrec, “EEw Bovdipov, Zow 68 whodrov cal bylear. 

The method of using slaves as witnesses is quite in accordance 
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with the rest of the treatment they experienced. Their simple 
testimony passed for nothing, unless extorted by the rack, except 
perhaps when they came forward as pnrvrai, in cases of heavy 
crimes, such as murder; see Plato, Leg. xi. p. 987; Antipho, de 
Cade Vol. p. 638. Thus Demosthenes in Onet. i. p. 874, says: 
fotAwy S¢ Bacavicbévrwy ovdéves wuwror tEnhéyxSnoar, we obx 
kAnOW ra éx rij¢ Bacdvov elxov, Also Iseus, de Czron. Her. 
p- 202: cai éréray dotdor cat edevOepor wapayérwrrar Kai Céy 
sipyOijval re rv Cyrovpévwr, ob xpijiobe raic rév é\euvBEpwy pap- 
ruptaic, GAG Tove SovdAove Bacaviovrec obrw Enreize eboiv Tv 
drhOeay rv yeyeynpérwy. This was called ex rov swparoc, or 
ivy rp Séppart rov Edeyxov Siddva. Demosth. adv. Timoth. 
p. 1200. The possibility of obtaining evidence of this kind tended 
to depreciate the judicial value of the voluntary testimony of free- 
men. Thus Lycurgus, in Leocr. p. 160, says: Bacavigew rai 
roic Zpyore paAdov H roc Adyotg wiarevery. The orators of course 
decry or extol such evidence, just as it suits their purpose. Thus 
Antipho, de Choreut. p. 778, declares it worthy of confidence, 
and again de Cade Herod. p. 720, rejects it as unsafe. 

The punishments inflicted on slaves were almost invariably 
corporal. No mention occurs of any that were merely ignomi- 
nious, as the Roman furca. See Gallus, p. 228. Beating with 
rods, thongs, or whips, was very common. As negroes have been 
flogged till a pipe could be leisurely smoked out, 50, if not in 
Greece, at least in Etruria, a somewhat similar barbarity seems 
to have been practised. Plutarch, de Cohib. Ira, 11: "Apeororé- 
Ane loropet xar abroy gv Tuppnrig pacteyoveba rove oixérac 
mpoc atAdy. 

Fetters, xéda:, were often fastened on the feet, not only by 
way of punishment, but also to prevent the escape of the slaves, 
especially of those who worked in the fields or mines. Athen. vi. 
p. 272: cat ai wodAat 38 abrat "Arrucal pupeddec rOr oixeroy 
Sedeuévar elpyafovro ra péradda. The woeoKaxn OF TocoKdexy 
was acumbrous fetter employed as a punishment for offenders. 
See Lysias, in Theomn. p. 856; Demosth. in Z%mocr. p. 738. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. Identical with, or similar to this, was the youre. 
Aristophanes puns on its double sense of a measure and a fetter 
Veap. 440° 

obs dy Bidata xadew rérrap’ és Thy xolixa. 
BB 
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Something of the same kind was the ofaddc. Poll. viii. 72. The 
Evdov was an elaborate apparatus, in which the culprit was fixed, 
with his neck, hands, and feet, in five different holes. Aristoph. 
Equites, 1049 : 
Bijou o° dcéAcve wevrecuplyyp tdAg. 

See Scholiast on the passage. Suidas is wrong in taking this to 
be synonymous with the rodoxdxn. The kdordc, again, was some- 
thing of the same kind, but only fastened the neck and the hands. 
Xenoph. Hist. Gr. iii. 8, 11: &k robrou pévroe dn dedepévoe nat 
ry xeipe xal Tov rpdxndov év Khowg, pacrryovpevoe Kal KEevroie 
wevog abrdg re Kal of per abrov cara riv wédLy TEPLYOVTO. 
See alao Lucian, Towar. 29: xal rovipwe elxer, olov cixdc yapai 
caQevdovra Kal rij¢ vuxrdg obdé mporelvecy ra oxédAn Suvdpevor ey 
rp btAp Kxaraxexdecopera’ Tic Hey yap tpépac 6 Kote Foxe Kat 
b érépa yelp werednpévn, ele dé rjv vixra Fee Sov Karadedé- 
ofat. From this passage it appears that this instrument did not 
necessarily fasten the hands, and would then be merely a collar 
for the neck, the same as is elsewhere called epidéparov. Lucian, 
Leziph. 10. According to the Scholiast on Aristoph. Plut. 476, 
kvgwy is identical with xAows. These punishments were also 
judicially imposed on freemen in the case of certain crimes; but 
they were the usual correctives applied to slaves. The riyrara, 
however, (Aristoph. Plut. 476; Lysias, in Agor. p. 480,) the 
orpéBrar, and the rpoxoc, (Antiph. de Venef. p. 615,) are the 
instruments of the dfpuwe or dnudkorvoe only. 

Branding was a very common punishment, especially for run- 
oing away, theft, and similar offences. Thus Aristoph. Aves, 759: 
dparérne éorvypévoc. A mark of some kind was branded on the 
forehead, and many strove to conceal it under the hair. Diphilos, 
apud Athen. vi. p. 225: 

xduny tpépwy yey xpwroy lepay rov Oeov, 

os pnaly. ob 8:4 rotrd 9, GAN’ dorrypevos 

pd Tou peroxov waparéracy abrhy ber, 
Captives taken in war were cometimes thus dealt with in cases of 
peculiar animosity. See Plutarch, Pericl. 26: Oi dé Bdpeoe rove 
aiypadorove trHv 'AOnvalwy drOuBplfovrec torifov sig rd pérw- 
tov yAatKac’ kal yap éxelvove of "AOnvator cdpatvay. 

The penalty of death could only be inflicted with the sanction 
of the law, and not merely at the will of the master, as among the 
Romans. Antipho, de Cede Herod. p. 727: xalroe obdé of rove 
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Seowérac droxrelvarrec, Edy in’ abropdpy AngOGeaev, ovd’ ovroe 
Ovhoxovety tr’ abréy ray rooonkdrrwy, GAAG wapadidaciy abrove 
TH &pxy kara vdépoug tperépove waroiovg. See also Eurip. Hecub. 
289 : 
" vouos 8 dv vuiy trois 7 dAeudépas toos 
kal roios SovAos aluaros Keira: wépt. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent the character of the 
slaves themselves might render necessary such harsh treatment ; 
for it is from the accounts given by their masters that we gather 
all our information on the subject. It would be absurd to deny 
that among the multitudes of slaves in Greece there were not a 
great number of intelligent and worthy, nay, even noble-minded 
persons. Thus Plato, Leg. vi. p. 776, says: wodXoi yap ddehoey 
Hin SovAoe kal vigwy riot Kpeirrove mpoc aperny macay yevdusror 
cecixact Seorérag cal xrijpara rag re oleqcec atriy Brac. 
Aristotle, too, despite his theory, is obliged to confess that nature 
sometimes errs, and accords to slaves the qualities of freemen: 
De Republ.i.5. That the affecting instance of Tyndarnus in The 
Captives of Plautus was founded on fact, we cannot doubt. On 
the other hand, it is no doubt true that there were many who, 
by the degradation of their nature, their want of fidelity to their 
masters, and their vices of all kinds, might seem to deserve their 
lot. See Plato, Phad. p. 69. 

But the real blame lay often with the waster, and the badness 
of the slave was an index of the character of his owner, and of his 
domestic arrangements. Plato, Leg. vi. p. 777: Tatra én dtada- 
Bévrec Exacroe rotc Stavofpacey, ot pey murrevoval re obbevy yéver 
olxeray, xara Sé Onplwy picww Kévrporc wal pdoridew ob rpic pdvoy 
GAA zoAAdKig drepydlovrar Sovrdac rac Wuyac rey oixeray* ot 
3 ad rdvarrla dpdor rovrwy rdvra. Cf. Kenophon, Gcon. 8, 4. 
The ordinary sentiments of the slave are nowhere better portrayed 
than in the dialogue between Aiacos and Xanthias, in Aristoph. 
Rane, 745: 

A. ‘ péraay Phi doxd, 
EB. ri 8 rordorifon Frat phil tate Ankow 
mwodAds &xins Gbpate; A. wal 766° Hdoua. 
Mri 88 woAAa xpdrrosy ; A. as, pd AP, obSty of8" bd, 
a rd Zed* xal rapaxotwr Sermoray 
ay AcAwor; A. wal pdra wAciy } polvouas, 

xz. sibh sole Blpotet rade karakaaGr; A. dyad; 

pa AP, BAN’ Srav Be rovro, roucpualvoucs. 
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Cf. Plutarch, Non Posse Suiv. 8. It was from this coarse and 
grovelling way of thinking usual among slaves, that every ignoble 
desire was called }d0v7) dvdparoswinc. Plato, Hpist. vii. p. 8385; 
Aristot. Eth. Nie. iti. 10, 11; Plutarch, Amat. 4. They seem to 
have been considered incapable of noble feelings, and their chief 
praise was to commitno crime, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. Tyan, iil. 25: 
Emawwoyv moovrvrat THY avépamddwy TO pr) KAEwrecy adrd. 

Runaway slaves were not uncommon, even when there was no 
war to encourage their desertion. See Plato, Protag. p. 810; 
Xenoph. Memor. ii. 10,1. On this account, when out of doors, 
the slave preceded his master, instead of going behind. Theophr.- 
Char. 18: «al roy matoa 6& axo\ovOotrra Kedeverv adrod Sriober 
uy Budlfev, GAN’ Eumpoober, iva gudarryra abrg, wi év TH dp 
anodpacyn. Slave-rebellions actually took place once and again, 
(Athen. vi. p. 272; Plato, Leg. vi. p. 777,) and that such out- 
breaks were constant causes of apprehension, we see from Plato, 
de Republi. ix. p. 578. 

Slaves were sometimes manumitted by the state as a reward 
for certain services, such as informing against criminals, or good 
conduct in war; but the master was always indemnified. Plato, 
Leg, xi. p. 914, At other times they obtained their freedom by 
paying their owner the sum which he had given for them. See 
Petit, Leg. Att. p. 259; Meier and Schtmann, Att. Proc. pp. 405, 
559. Nevertheless these freed-men, amedevGepor, always re- 
mained in a sort of dependence on the master, and the neglect of 
their duties gave rise to the diky dwocracfov. This explains the 
law proposed by the orator Lycurgus, Plutarch, Dec. Orat. Vit. 
iv. p. 877: pndevi eEeivar’AOnvalwy, unde roy olxovyrwy *ABH- 
mov, EdsvOepoy cima mplacba éwi dovidelg ix ray ddtoKopévwv 
diveu ric rov mporépou deorcrov yra@pnc. These are\avOepor always 
remained dodAo, if not olxérac also. See Athen. vi. p. 267: 
Avagépecy 6€ dyot Xpvourrog SovAcy olxérov . . . dia Td rove am 
ehevOgpouc pév SovdAoug Ert elvat, olxérag dé rove pr) ric erhoewc 
agetévouc, They certainly often continued wholly in the service 
of their former master, (Iseus, de Philoctem. Her. p. 184,) and 
were then perhaps in a better position than if they had tried to 
support themselves independently. So a fragment of Philemon 
(Mein. p. 418): 

“Os xpeirrév tor: Seoxdrov xpnorod Tux, 
4 Gir rarewess nal naxées drevGepor. 
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Still their feelings toward the xpoordry¢ were very frequently 
not of the most friendly kind. Demosth. in Timecr. p. 789 : 
wornpay Kal dyaplorwy olxeray ToomoUC Eyorrec. kai yap éxelrwr’, 
5 &. 3, Soo dy éhevOepar yérwvrar ob Tijc éhevOepiag xapev Exovar 
roig Seowdratc, GAAA plootce parwra a&vOpdTwy dxdvrwy, Gre 
suvioaci avroig dovAsvoacty. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that, besides the slaves, 
there were many of the poorer classés, especially among the févor 
or pérorxot, who performed the same services for hire, puctwroi. 
Plate, de Republ. ii. p. 3871: of &) mwdodvrec ry THe loybog 
xpelar, THY TYjy TaUTHY puoddy Kadodrrec, Kexhnyral, WS gyppat, 
pucOwrot. Id. Polit. p. 290: oc ye dpGpev proPwrove kai Ofras 
waowv Eroinoug UrnpeTourrac. Cf. Aristot. de Republ. i. 11. Such 
people were hired, not only as artisans and farm-servanis, but 
also as domestics. Thus Plato, Lys. p. 208: gore ze iyvloxoc, 
mapa rod warpog piobdy pépwv. The women who engaged them- 
selves as nurses have been mentioned already, and the out-door 
attendants were also hired sometimes. Theophr. Char. 22: 
puaBotcbat sig rac ébddouc ratsiov dxodovOqeox. Occasionally the 
services of a poor relation were made use of in this capacity. 
Ismus, de Diceog. Her. p. 94. Lastly, there were messengers, 
like our ticket-porters, waiting about the market-place at Athens, 
who were ready to run errands or do jobs at a moment's notice. 
Poll. vii. 182: d40 yap Svrwy rGy KoAwrér, 6 pév Urmetog Exadeirc 
2.80 Ay éy &yopg rapa 70 Ebpucdxeoy, 0 surgecar oi prsBap- 
peivrec. Of. Suidas and Harpocration, 8. V. KoAwrvirne. 
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THE DOCTORS. 


N account of the medical practice of the Greeks, or an est- 
mate of the scientific acquirements of their physicians, would 
require a knowledge of medicine itself, as well as a deep study 
of the medical literature of the ancients. But such an attempt 
would be foreign to the object of this work, which professes only 
to describe the details of daily life. Yet it will not be uninatruc- 
tive to cast our eyes for awhile from cheerful scenes to the sick 
chamber and tne bed of suffering, and to learn the means of 
succour resorted to on such trying occasions. We shall describe 
the doctor’s person and ordinary appearance; we shall investigaté 
his position in society, the repute in which his art was held, his 
behaviour towards the sick, the amount of his fee, and we shall 
see how he at one time paid visits, at another received his patienta 
at home. These particulars will be collected not so much from 
the medical writings of antiquity, as from the incidental notices 
which are found elsewhere. 

In the first place we may remark that the science of healing 
and its professors were regarded in a much higher point of view 
in Greece than at Rome. See Gallus, p. 207. The arts of heal- 
ing and divination were, in the very earliest times, considered as 
most intimately connected with each other; and this notion pre- 
vailed in alater age. See Eustath. ad I1.i. 68: cowwh whe ore réy rm 
larpucy Kai pavrexh. Since, moreover, the science was regarded as 
of divine origin, and since the doctors continued, in a certain sense, 
to be accounted the successors of Asoclepios, this belief naturally 
increased the respect for the profession. Inherited from the son 
of Apollo by the Asclepiade, by them transmitted to their suc- 
cessors, the art was ever accounted divine; and, greatly as the 
iarpixy Téxvn of later times differed from the simple treatment 
pursued of yore, the doctors always looked on Asclepios as their 
wpdyovoc, and themselves as his ixyovo.. Plato, Symp. p. 186: 
mavra ra rovaira robroie (rote évarriowe) émarnOele Xpwra Efile 
wotijoat cal dudvoray 6 jpérepoe mpdyovog 'AaKAymidc, Se pacty 
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olde of rounrai Kai dy melOopat, cvréornce riy fpertpar réyrny, 
Cf. Id. de Republ. iii. p. 406. 

Many however looked on the art and its professors with great 
contempt. Thus of Pausanias, the Lacedemonian, we read in 
Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. i. p. 921: xpdricrov 88 tdeye rovros 
larpéy elvac rév pi) carachnovta rove apsworovvrac, GdAa rdy- 
cara Oarrovra. Again, Aristophanes, Nudes, 3882, designates 
them as swindlers; and in Plutus, 407, we read: 

tls bi larpds dori viv dv rH xdAe ; 

obre yap 6 uscOds obdév tor’, off 4 Téxvn. 
Athenseus, also, calls them charlatans and pedants; ix. p. 877: 
Méyag 0 éort copiorie kai obdey Frruy ray larpGy ele ddaLovelay 
Kal 6 rapa Lwourdrpy paysipoc. Cf. xv. p. 666. The caricature 
too in Plautus, Menach. v. 8-5, is perhaps from a Grecian original. 
Yet it would be unfair to infer from these passages that the pro- 
fession generally was looked down upon in Greece. Incompetent 
doctors there were, no doubt, as now; but there were others 
possessed of great experience and skill. See Antipho, Tetral. iii. 
p. 689: viv d€ woddate ipgpate Uorepoy rovnpg iarpy éxirpepOete 
Gia rv rod larpotd poyOnpiay, cat ob da rag tAnyae axéOarve. 
mporeydvruy yap airg ray addwy iarpay, el rabrny rv Oeparsiay 
Oeparevoorro, bre idorpoc Oy scagpGaphoorro, be tae rove cvpPov- 
\oug deagBapeic guot dvdotoy EyeAnpa rpocdBader. 

At Rome it was usual to have a house-physician in the 
number of the slaves, those who healed for money being looked 
on with distrust. The elder Cato contented himself with a recipe- 
book, commentarius, which probably contained all sorts of pre- 
scriptions for particular cases. See Gailus, p. 208. In Greece, 
also, there were numerous works on medical subjects, as we see 
from Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, 10: wodda yap kal iarp&y éore 
ovyypappara. Yet these general treatises were not held suffi- 
cient for the individual cases that might occur, and this iarpev- 
ecfac xara ypappara was considered useless. A doctor was 
therefore consulted on every occasion. See Euripides, apud Stob. 
Tit. C. 8, p. 808: 

Tipbs thy vécoy ror xal tov larpby xpeay 


ISdve dxeioOat, wh wrraxrd pdppora 
biddvr’, day ph tavra tH vdow xpéxp. 


Cf Aristot. de Republ. iti. 16, p.1287: Gri rd xara ypappara 
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larpeberBar gairov, &dAG kal alperwrrepov ypijrbar rote Exover 
rac réxvac. He adds, however, that when the doctor was sus- 
pected of having been tampered with, the ypaypara would be 
then consulted. Cf. Plato, Polit. p.298: 6» pév yap éerfhowor 
har rovrwy éxarepar cwlecy, dpoiwe 8) owlovory* Sy OF &r dw- 
BacOat BovrynPaor, wSdvrae répvovrec cai Kaiovrec ... Kal 67 cal 
rehevrérrec } mapa Evyyeva@yv h xapd rivwy éxOpaey rov Kapvorros 
xphpara pucbor Aap Bavorrec aroxrevvtaccy, The doctor, if he 
wished to play false, had the Jaw in his favour, as it naturally 
acquitted him of all responsibility in case anything happened 
to his patient. See Antipho. Terral. ili, p. 694: el & ére cal ire 
rod larpov dré0aver, we ovx aréBaver, 6 pév larpog ov overs 
abrod éorev, 6 yap vépocg arodve atrév. Also Philemon, apud 
Stob. Zit. CII. 6, p. 888 : 


pbveo 8 larpg rotto kal cuvnyopy 
kteory, droxrelvew pev, drobvhaoxew 5é wh. 


Plin. Nat. Hist. xxix. 1, 6: ‘Medico tantum hominem occidisse 
impunitas summa est.’ Cf. Plato, Leg. ix. p. 865. Still, in cer- 
tain cases, they seem to have been legally accountable for their 
treatment. See Aristot. de Repudl. iii. 10, p. 1281: dorep ods 
larpov det Seddvae Tag evOdva¢g ev iarpoic, otrw Kal rovg GAAou, 
év rot¢g dpoiore. 

It also appears that a permission from the state to practise 
was always required, and even though no public examination took 
place, yet every one desirous of being allowed to practise, had to 
show that he had been the pupil of amedical man. See Xenoph. 
Memor. iv. 2, 5: ‘Appocere & Gy obrw mpooundalecBat cat roi, 
Bovropérore rapa tifc wédews larpudy Epyor Aapeiv. émirfderov 
yap abroic ein rov Adyou GpxecOar évrevOev* * Map’ obdevdg per 
ranore, @ &vopeg AQnvato, rhv larpunjy réxyny Euabor, obd’ &fh- 
rnoa Oddoxador éuaurg yevéobat rev iarpwv obdéva * dtarerédexa 
yip guAarrduerog ob pdvoy To pabety re wapa ray larpéy, &d\dG 
kai ro SdSac pepabnxévac ray réxynvy ravrnv. Suwe dé por rd 
larpexoy Epyor Sore’ wepdoopac yap év tyiv a&roxtvduvebwy pavbd- 
vyev. That this iarpudy gpyoyr refers in this instance to a public 
salaried appointment does not seem probable, though the fact 
cannot be disputed that there were medical men regularly re- 
tained in the pay of the state. Thus in Aristoph, Acharn. 1029, 
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Diceopolis says to the countryman, who begs him for some 
ointment for his eyes: 
BAA’, © wévnp, ob Bnuoctebeor tuyx Gre. 

At the same time he directs him azpdc rove Wirrddov. The Schu- 
liast says: 02,s00ig eporovovperor iarpot kat enpdowe mpotxa 
2Oeparevoy. Cf. Plato, Gorg. p. 455: drav repli iarpay alpécew: 
1) Ty Ae EVAAoyoc. But Plato also distinctly mentions the twe 
classes; those in the pay of the state, and those not. Polit. p. 
259: et r@ rig rv Enuoctevdrrwy larowy iKkavodg cup ovAcvers, 
idtwrevwy airdc. So Strabo, iv. 1, 291, speaking of the intro- 
duction of Greek customs into Ganl, says: codiorag your drocé- 
xovrat rouge pev idig, rove ce ai wéAete Kowy proBotperat, KaBarep 
kul larpovc. Democedes, also, had practised for a year in Agina, 
on his own account, before he was taken into the public pay. 
Herodot. iii. 181. The salary was sometimes, as in this instance, 
very considerable. Democedes at first received from the gi- 
netans a talent per annum. Next year the Athenians sect for 
him, and paid him one hundred mine, and at last Polycrates of 
Samos secured his services at a salary of two talents. See Bockh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, p. 120. 

In addition to this salary, the patient paid a fee, as we ses 
from Aristotle, 1).: Apvurrac ror probdr rove Kauvovrag byacar- 
vec. We certainly cannot draw the inference from this passage 
that the fee was conditional upon recovery. Besides the general 
expression proOdc, there were other more honourable terms for 
the fee, as, for instance, owo7pa and iarpeta. Poll. iv. 186: 
ldiwe b€ larp@ pév o@oTpa, owripia cal tarpeta. Sometimes the 
doctor demanded his fee in advance, before he attempted the cure. 
Thus Aspasia, wife of Cyrus the Younger, when a girl, had a 
tumour on her face: Acixruct yotr abryy 6 zario iarpg. 6 Cé 
tréoyero idoacBar et AGBoe rpeic crarHpac. 6 Ce E¢aro pi Exery. 
6 && iarpdcg pndé abrog eixropeiv dapydxov. lian, Var. Hist. 
xii. 1. See also Achill. Tat. iv. 15. Occasionally, the reason 
for this procedure was, because the doctor had to provide the 
remedies at his own expense, as we see from the passage in Ailian ; 
- and this is confirmed by Plato, Polit. p. 298. 

The physicians were under the necessity of dispensing their own 
drugs, as there were no apothecaries’ shops where the prescrip- 
tions could be made up. The booths of the gappaxowwAa: were 
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of an entirely different nature. These people were nothing better 
than quacks and mountebanks, who, among other things, vended 
specifics, compounded by themselves without the aid of a quali- 
fied doctor, and which were adapted merely for common disorders. 
They also cried their nostrums about the streets. Lucian, pro 
Merc. Cond. 7: ro 3 d\ov éxeivy rg pappaxorady Zo.xag, be 
amoxnpurrwy Bnxo¢ ddppakor, cat abrika raves rove mdayovrac 
bmioxvovperoc, abrog peraty ommpevog bd Bynyde édalvero. See 
Plutarch, de Prof. in Virt. 8. They probably carried serpents 
4bout with them, to aid their mysterious feats of jugglery; at 
least this would appear to be the meaning of the fragment of 
Aristophanes, preserved by Pollux, x. 180: 
kal rods nev pes, obs éreméuress 


éy xlorp mov karaohpnvat, 
kal tavoa pappaxonwAGy 


Among other wares they dealt in burning glasses, as we see from 
Aristoph. Nubd. 766: 
ZT. %5n wapd roic: pappaxomdras Thy Alloy 


tabrny idpas, Thy Kadhy, Thy Siapayi, 
ap’ hs rd xtp Gwrove:; 40. rhy Baroy Adyas; 


Indeed the word ¢dpyaxoy has so many significations, that it is 
not clear whether the ¢gappaxorp{Ba:, mentioned by Demosthenes, 
in Olympiod. p. 1171, were employed in grinding drugs, colours, 
or something alse. 

The regular doctor always made up his own medicines, often 
mixing them with something sweet, to conceal the unpleasant 
taste. Plutarch, de Hduc. Puer. 18: xaOdmep tarpol ra mxpa 
réyv pappdxwy roig yAuxéoe xvpoic Karapeyvovree ry répyiv éml 
rd cupdtpoy mapodoy evpoy. Cf. Kenoph. Memor., iv. 2, 17. 

Some patients called at his larpetov, or goyacryptor, as it was 
algo called; others he visited at their own dwellings. See Plato, 
Leg. iv. p. 720: larpevoucr wepirpéxovrec xal év roig tarpsioi 
wepmuevorvrec. Such an larpeiov was at once a bathing establish- 
ment, apothecary’s shop, and surgery ; hence boxes, rufideg or 
xvhuxiéeg, (Athen. xi. p. 480; Hustath. ad Odyss. v. 296,) cupping- 
glasses, syringes, bathing apparatus, and so forth, were to be seen 
scattered about. A very complete picture of such a shop occurs 
in a fragment of Antiphanes, apud Pollux, x. 46; 
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Karerkeuad péves 
AauRporarov iarpelov dy xarxuis wdev 
Aournploiow, eEadlerpois, xvauctow, 
omtaow, drobdro, 


The doctors had also their assistants or pupils, who carried their 
tmatructions into effect. Plato, Leg. iv. p. 720. Thus we find 
Timarchos with Euthydicos, a doctor in the Pireus. See Aschin 
in Timarch. p. 65: otrog yap xparov mavrwy per, twat) axnr- 
Adyn ée waidwy éedOyro év Tepacet éxt rod EvOudixou iarpeion, 
Fpopace per rijg TEXVNC paOnryc. To these iarpeia those pergons 
resorted who wished to take some medicine on the spot, for a 
slight indisposition ; Plato, Leg.i.p. 646. But others also came, 
who were labouring under severer complaints, Lamachos, for 
instance: Aristoph. Acharn. 1022. 

The assistants seem to have been partly slaves, and these had 
principally to attend to those of their own class. That a slave 
could set up as doctor on his own account does not appear te 
have been the case. A very interesting passage about these 
slave-doctors, from which it appears that they were not remark 
ably delicate or conscientious in their treatment of their patients, 
is to be found in Plato, Leg. iv. p. 720: "Ap’ otv cat Evvvoeig, 
Bre dobAwy xat EXev¥épwr Svrwy rév kapvovtwr ty raic roAECt, FOE 
uty Gobdoug cyeddy re of SovAoL Ta TOAAG iatpevover Kepirpexorrec 
kai éy roic iarpeioug wepysévovrec; xal obre riva Adyoy éxuorov 
rept voohparog éxdorou ray olxeriy odbdele ra To”wUTwy larpey 
Bidworv, obd drodéyerar’ mpoordgag 3 atrd ra Cdkarra z ep- 
mewpiac, we axpiBic elem, xabdrep ripavvoc, abdadic otyerat 
irornihea, mpog &AAov Kapvorra oxéryy. Freemen, on the 
contrary, especially the more wealthy, had none but freemen for 
their medical attendants, who proceeded to work in a very careful 
and conscientious manner. Plato, ibid.: 6 d¢ edebMepoc we exi ra 
w\eiorov ra Tw éhevOipwy voohpara Osparever re Kat €xioxomet 
cal ravra eberalwy ax aoyfic xai xara gvoww Tp Kapyvorre Kot 
vouevog alrp re Kai roig dlAote Gua per airdc parOdve re rape 
rév vooouvruy, ipa b€ xaOdcoy olde ré Eori, diddoxet tov acbe- 
vourra abrdv. 

It was a rule of Hippocrates that a physician should maintain 
a becoming exterior, avoiding everything likely to cause an un- 
pleasant impression on the patient. The hair and beard were to 
be carefully trimmed, and his dressto be even elegant. See Galen, 
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in Hippocr. Epid. xvii. 2, p. 188: cal xpdg rovrog ye atric 6 
iarpuc, bv mpwrév re cat paddtora rac re xelpacg Exe Set xa- 
Gapwrarac sat TO wpdownoy rac rpiyac éwi re row yevelov cai 
Kepadfjc. égedijg dé kal ra GAAu pdpia Tov cwparoc, Sorep ye 
kai riv éoOijra Aapmpay. His deportment should be equally 
devoid of servility and of self-importance, he should be calm and 
collected, and very guarded in expressing opinions as to the state 
of the patient. This wholesome advice was not always observed, 
according to Galen; he says, p. 144: larpol d€ rivég eicty, of 
pexpe Tocovrov pwpaivovory, we Kal rote Kotpwpetvory érerorévar 
pera Wddou Today, gwrijc pellovoc, tp wv éviore SteyepBérvreg ol 
vocotvrec Gyaraxrover x.t.A. He also tells a story of a physician 
who, when a sick person enquired the chance of his recovery, 
answered him with the line: 
ndr@ave nat TidrpoxAos, Seep céo moAAdy duelvooy, 

Galen adds: Evi 8& rév viv iarpdy, ... tpaxéwe Kal abrot xpoc. 
pépovrar rotg¢ vocove.y, we pronOijvar, cabdrep Grote riveg si 
izevarrlov dovdompermc Kodaxevorrec e& abrod rovrov xaredpo- 
yhOnoay. Lucian, adv. Indoct. 29, gives an account of the strata- 
gems of incompetent practitioners who sought to blind people's 
eyes to their incapacity by the elegance of their apparatus: dr: 
cai of apabécrara rev larpdyv 16 abré col rowterw, éAedarti- 
voug vapOnxac cai oicvag dpyupac wotovpevor, cai oplrag xpuao 
KoAARtoug’ omdray d€ xphoacbar rovrotg déy, of pev obde Srey 
xp?) peraxetpicacGar aira ieac. mapedOwy O€ reg sic rd péoor 
roy pepabnkdrwy odsBorduov eb pada hKovnpévoy éxwy, iov r&dXa 
peoroy awyndrAake rijg ddivne rov vocotdvra. Of. Kenoph. icon, 
15, 7. 

The Greek physician was likewise a surgeon. In Plutarch. 
de San. Tuend. 15, we have an account of a bold attempt at 
opening the larynx of a man who had swallowed a fish-bone. 
The operation, however, proved fatal. It has been usually as- 
perted that the ancients considered it a xpa@ypa avoowraroy to 
dissect a human body. But instances do occur, though we are 
told of none made especially for scientific purposes. See Steph. 
de Urb. s. v.’Avéavia, where it is related that the Lacedemoniana, 
having made the hero Aristomenes prisoner, cut open his body to 
see whether it contained anything extraordinary: dvarepdvrec 


€oxdrovy, sl mapa roe Aowwobs éori rt. Kal etpoy axAdyxvor 
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éin\Aaypeévor, kat rv sapdlay dacciay. See also Pausan. iv. 3,5; 
Eustath, ad Jl. i, 189. 

It was not till long afterwards that the science of healing be- 
came divided into separate branches, such as the arts of oculists, 
dentists, &c. See Lucian, Leriph.4. The passage in Dio Chry- 
sostom, Orat. viii. p. 277, is hardly explicit enough to enable us 
to determine whether this was the case as early as the time of 
Diogenes the Cynic. He says: tdeye Oaupdlerr, ore ei per EON 
Oddvrac lacbat, xarrec dv aire mpooyecar of Ceduevoe dcorra 
eLeAéoOa. al, vi) Aia, el izéoxero 6¢Oaduove Oapavevery, za1- 
rEg GvOpwro é¢Garpove atrw éwedeixvvor Gpotwe Eé ei owAnvéc 
 woddypac 4) xopidne eldévar gipyaxoy. Cf. Gallus, p. 208 
The larpaXsirrar seem to have been distinguished by their at- 
tempting to cure diseases by means of embrocations, combined 
with bodily exercise and strict regimen. See Plato, de Repudl. 
lil. p. 406 : “Hpdducog yap .. . pikag yupvaority iarpud, x. 7. A. 

The Greek doctors were perpetually encountered by difficulties 
arising from the stupidity, distrustfulness, and blind superstition 
of the time. Thus when the plague was raging at Athens, during 
the Peloponnesian war, it was confidently believed that all the wells 
had been poisoned; see Thucyd. ii. 48: dorexatéréyOn ba’ abrar, 
we ot Hedorovvfowt dappaxa éoBeSArtcouv é¢ ra ppéara. Still 
more general was the superstition that certain persons, by incan- 
tations, tying of magic knots, and other secret arts, were able to 
afflict people with diseases, payeuvrus or gappaxela, the dif- 
ferent nuances being termed payyaveia, yonrefa, and so forth. It 
is worthy of note that even Plato, who often mentions this belief, 
could not wholly bring himself to attribute it to mere superstition. 
In one passage, de Republ. 11. p. 864, he does seem to pronounce 
it an imposture; but in the Laws, where he treats the subject 
more at large, he appears to be undecided on this point. He 
distinguishes between two kinds of gappaxeia ; of which the first 
is c@part cwpara Kaxoupyouca, i.e. by means of poison. Of the 
other hesays: dAAy dé) payyaveiac Té riot Kat erpeaic ... Tair 
ody kal wept ra roatra Evyravra ovre Agcy drwe wore weé- 
duke yeyvaoxer, our’, & Tie yvoln, welBecy ebrerég Erépovg. His 
law on the subject is as foll6ws: éay dé xaracécecty ij traywyaie, 
§ riow éxpiaic, } ri» rowtrwv gdappaxsiwy Gvrivwrovy Coby 


Gpowos elvar BAanrovri. Leg. xi. p. 938. 
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Under these circumstances the use of counter-charms, d\&éi- 
¢dppaxa, was very natural. Plato, Polit. p. 280. Sympathetic 
cures were frequently tried; see Theocr. ii. 91. An important 
passage occurs in Demosthenes, #n Aristogit. p. 798: GAX’ é¢’ ofc 
byeic ry prapay Ocodwplda, rav Anpviéa, my dappaxlda cai ab- 
tiv, Kai tO yévog Gray drexrelvare, raira daBdv rh ddppaxa 
kal rag émpdde mapa riic Ocparalyye atrijc. . . payyavever Kal ge- 
raxiler xal rove émtAharove gyoly ldcba. The usages custe mary 
on such occasions are enumerated in an interesting fragment of 
Menander (Meineke, p. 42): 


Tlepruatdrwady o° af yuvainres, ev wticrep 
kal wepilewrdracay, aed Kpouvay rpiiey 


Bdart weplppas’, éuBardy gras, parots. 

These were called wrepucaQapripca, and the accompanying songs 
or charms, érgdai, were considered essential to success. Thus 
Socrates says ironically: xal éy& pév elxov, drt ard pév ein gor- 
Aov ri, Empdy O€ rig éxl rp dappudcy eln, Hy el pév rig exgdo. 
dua kuti xpgro atrg, xavranacty bya rowi ro pdppaKoy® dvev 
Gé rije Exgdijc obdéy Spedog etn rod gidArov. Plato, Charm. 
p. 155. Those who practised these arts were called ¢appaxol, 
dappaxidec, yénree, &e. Cf. Hustath. ad Ji. xi. 789; ad Odyss. 
i. 260. 


KXCURSUS TO SCENE IX 


THE BURIALS. 


VERY prominent feature in the Greek character was the 
pious conscientiousness with which they discharged those 
duties which were held to be due from the living to the dead. 
Among other nations of antiquity we find, it is true, a more 
pompous ceremonial, and usages more loudly expressive of grief, 
ending even in the bloody tragedy of self-sacrifice; we observe 
moreover a gloomy and superstitious veneration for the carefully- 
treasured relics of defunct kindred; but that modest piety which 
discharges the last labour of love to the departed, tending care- 
fully the sepulchre, and testifying by often-recurring gifts an 
enduring recollection, is nowhere so distinctly traceable as among 
the Greeks. Originally, no doubt, a prudential consideration of 
the pernicious effects which the non-burial of the dead might 
have upon the living, may have given rise to the superstition that 
the unburied dead wandered restlessly about the earth. But as 
early as the time of Homer this discreet notion had been forgotten, 
and it was undoubtingly believed that an honourable interment 
was the happiest lot for the departed, and to provide it the most 
sacred duty of the survivor. Hence the wish expressed by Odys 
seus, when his bark is wrecked, that he had fallen before Troy, 
for then he says, rj x’ ZAaxov crepéwy. In later times, also, 
splendid obsequies were held to be essential to human happiness : 
Aéyw rolvuy, dei kat wavri, cal warraxod Kéddorov elvar Avdpi 
wrovrotyre ... Ud THY abrod Exydvwy Kah@e Kai peyadorperdc 
ragfvac. Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 291. 

Hence, except in cases of peculiar animosity, it was a rule among 
the Greeks not to deprive a fallen foe of the rites of sepulture. 
Thus in Euripides, Suppl. 524, Theseus is made to say: 

vexpods 5¢ robs Gaydyras, ob BAdxTar wérur, 

ot3” dxdpoxpiiras xporpépwy dvyurlas, 

Odba: Sucais, Toy TaverAAfver répow 

calor, th robray datiy ob Kargs Exor ; 
In cases where passion and hatred caused a departure from this 
rule, the procedure met with strong disapprobation. See Isocrates, 
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blatwens. p. 416: gore & ove tcov Kaxov Ltd Suoroy rove reOved- 
rag radii eyryerfar Kal rove évracg warploug dwow: epeicBat Kai 
ray Ghrwy ayabdy drdrrwy, adda 76 pev Serdrepuy roig kwAvoveLy 
i} rote drvyovoy, «.7.A. And a notion actually existed that 
animals, and even insects, were capable of a like respect to the 
dead of their kind. Cf. Plutarch, de Sol. Anim. 11. 

How much more natural therefore was it that in civil life the 
duty of sepulture was looked on as avery holy one; so that when 
the law absolved children from all other duties to unworthy 
parents, it still made it incumbent on them to provide for them a 
suitable interment. So the law of Solon cited by Alschines, in 
Timarch. p. 40: ju) ewdvayrec elvar rp ward HPhoayre rpédery Tov 
warépa, pijre oiknoww wapéxey, bc &v éxprcdwoy éraipety' aroba- 
vovra 6€ Oarrérw cai rida roteirw ra vouifdueva. Individual 
instances of neglect, such as that mentioned by Demosthenes, tu 
Erat. p. 786, are referred to in terms which sufficiently show the 
horror with which such unnatural conduct was generally regarded. 
See also Lysias, im Phil. p. 883; Iseus, de Philoctem. Hered. 
p. 148; de Nicostr. Hered. p. 78. But all these were examples 
of abandoned people, and mostly outcasts in the public esteem. 
Ordinary feeling imposed even on strangers coming across a 
corpse, the duty of at least covering it with earth, should a formal 
interment be found impracticable. Mlian, Var. Hist. v. 14. 
Again, the very words used to designate funeral rites, such as ra 
Oixata, vopipa or vopitoueva, mpoohkorra, show that obsequies 
were supposed to be claimed by the departed as their due. 

The barbarous usages that accompanied the interments of 
earlier ages were gradually changed during the march of civiliza- 
tion. Plato, Min. p. 815: dowep cat fudic abrove oloGd rov xal 
abrdg axotwy, olorg vduorg Expwpeba mporod rep) rove aroOardrvrag 
lepeia re mpoogarrovrec mpd ric éxdopae rou vexpod cal éyyurptorplag 
peratepropevor, of 8 ad exelywy wpdrepoe abrov cat ZOamroy ev 
TH oixig tove amobavdvrac. fyusic 8 rovrwy obdéy mowotper. At 
Athens this change was in a great measure wrought by the law of 
Solon. See Demosth. in Macart, p.1071; cf. Plutarch, Sol. 12; 
Lye. 27. 

The best detailed account of the funeral ceremonies is that given 
by Lucian, de Zuctu, 10; and there is no reason to suppose that at 
that period any material changes had taken place. The first thing 
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done on a person’s death was to insert an obolos in his mouth as 
a vaidoy for the ferryman of Hades: éreddy rec arobdyy ray 
oixclwy, para per péporreg dBoddv é¢ rd ordua KaréOneay airy, 
jucfoy rg ropOpei vauridiac yervnodpevor. Thus in Aristophanes, 
Ran. 140, Dionysos is attended by Xanthias, and therefore has 
to pay for two: 

éy xAotaply Tuvvoutat a? dvhp yépww 

vairns Bidker, 36° oBwrAd uicbdy AaBdy. 


This vatAoy was also called davacn. Hesychius: Aavary, vopic- 
udridy re BapBapicdy (Ileparxdv) Suvdpevoy wéov dBodov drLyp 
rivl, édéyero bé cal 6 roig vexpote diddpevoc 6Borde. 

A curious confirmation of these passages was obtained on 
opening a grave in Cephallenia, when the coin was discovered 
still sticking between the teeth of the skeletop, Stackelberg, 
die Graber der Hellenen, p. 42. The dead were provided there- 
with as soon as possible, it being thought that their transit would 
be thus expedited. See Lucian, Catapl. 18: ddueic, d Xdpwy, 
éwrov Hn vexpoy drodiprarwry. apéde ypdyoual ce mapavduwn 
eri rov ‘PabapuavOvoc. 

According to Lucian, de Luctu, 11, the corpse was next washed, 
anointed with the most precious perfumes, crowned with flowers, 
and dressed in a splendid garment: Mera raira dé Aovoarrec 
abrovec, de oby ikavijc rig Karw Nini Aovrpoy elvat roi¢ éxet, Kai 
pipy rq Kaddlory xXpicavreg 76 oGpa pdc dvawidlay én Pra- 
Cdpevor, kal arepavwoarres roc wpalo.g &vOsor, xporlOevrar hapt- 
mTpao appécarTes, iva py prypev 8ndovére rapa Thy Oddy, pends 
yupvol Brérowvro rp KepBépy. These offices were not performed 
by a hireling and stranger, as the Roman pollinctor, but by the 
nearest female relatives. Iseeus, de Philoctem. Her. p. 143; de 
Ciron. Her. p. 209. Hence the demand of Antigone, Eurip. 
Pheniss. 1667 : 

ab 8 &AAd vexps Aourp> wepiBareiy pe ta. 

The corpse was always dressed in white. It may be objected 
that Plato appears to mention this as a distinctive mark in the 
obsequies of an ispevc, Leg. xii. p. 947. There are, however, many 
other passages which show that this was always the colour used 
Archilochua, ap. Plutarch, de Aud. Poét. 6: 

el xelvov Kepardy nad xapleata udry 
“Homoros kabapoiow év eluacw duderxorh in, 
ce 
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Cf. Pausan. iv. 13, 1; and Artemidor. Oneirocr. ii. 3: ’Avdpi de 
vorourre AevKa Exe varia Gavarov xpoayopever dua Td rove 
dwofavovrac év Aevkoig Expépeobuc* rd 6é pérAay ivariov owrn- 
plav rpoonpatve. ob yap of drofuvdvrec, AX’ of wevOouvrec rove 
aroOvicxovrac rovovrog ypwyrat iparloc. In Lucian, Philops. 
82, some youngsters endeavour to frighten Democritus by dressing 
themselves vexpexwc éoOijrt pedalyy, but this, despite the verdict 
of the Scholiast, dri rove vexpovc of radawi pedraivace crodate 
augiévvvoay, isno argument against the statement above; be- 
cause death, as well as night, and her children, dreams, was 
also imagined to be peAdurwerdoc. Eurip, Alc. 860; Aristoph. 
Ran. 1836. 

The use of garlands appears to have been universal. See 
Aristoph. £ecles. 588; Lysist. 602. These were brought by re- 
lations and friends, especially on the demise of young persons. 
So in Alciphron, Epist. i. 36, an hetera complains: éy& dé f ré- 
Aawa Oonryloy, odbc Epacriy, Exw, oreparid poe kal pdda, Sowep 
dany rady xéuret, They were composed of the flowers in season, 
oredarwoarrec roig wpalorg dvGeor, as Lucian says. The leaves 
of the parsley, aé\:vov, appear to have been more usual than any- 
thing else. See note 7, p. 185. 

It is also asserted that a honey-cake, pedAroirra, was given 
to the corpse. In Aristoph. Lysist. 601, we have: 

HeAcrourtay éym Kal 5h udtw, 
AaBeé tavrl Kal orepdvocas. 
The Scholiast says: i) pedcrovrra éiSoro roicg vexpoig we ele ror 
Réppepor, kai dBoddc rg mopOyuci, orépavoc, we rév Biov dnyw- 
viopévory. That this explanation is right is however far from 
certain. 

The corpse was thus laid out (xporlBecOar, rpd0ecre) on a 
bed (xAivm) in the house. The Scholiast on Aristophanes, Lysiat. 
611, says: rove vexpovg yap of dpxaioe mpoeriBecay apa ray 
Oupdy xal éxdxrovro, But this was certainly not the case at 
Athens, and by a law of Solon it was expressly commanded, 14 
arobarvorra xporibecOat Evdoy, two ay BovrAnrar. Demosth. tn 
Afacart. p. 1071. This ceremony seems to have been not only 
B piece of pageantry, but also in some respects a measure of police, 
Poll. viii. 65: cai ai rpoféosc b& dia rovro évyiyvoyro, ae dogo 


v vexpog, wh Tt Braiwg wexovbe. It served aleo to guard aguinst 
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the burial of a person in a trance. Plato, Leg. xii. p. 959. For 
an account of this rpd@ectc, see Aristophanes, Eccles. 1030: 
Sroordpecal vuv xpdra rijs dprydvou, 
kal KrAhpal brdbov tuvyxAdcaca rérrapa, 


kal raviwoat, Kal rapdBov Tas Ankibous, 
Siards re nardOov tolarpaxoy xpd ris Oupas. 


This custom of laying the bed with dpfyavog and broken vine- 
branches does not appear to be elsewhere mentioned. Near the 
bed were placed earthen vessels painted, which were called by the 
general name AjcvOar. Cf. ibid. v. 588 and 994. The «din was 
an ordinary bedstead, with a tpooxepddacov to support the head 
and back. Lysias, in Eratosth. p. 895: adda rev ddwy 6 pey 
iwdriov, & d& mpooxepadaror, 6 Sé 8,7t Exacrog Ervyer, Edwxey ele 
ry ékelvou raghy. The face of the corpse was turned to the 
door, ava mpdOupa revpappévoc, Eustath. ad Iliad. xix. 212. 

Before the house-door was placed a vessel of water, called 
apsaviov, in order that visitors on leaving the houss might purify 
themselves; and inasmuch as the house of mourning, with all 
belonging to it, was considered polluted by the presence of the 
corpse, this water had to be obtained from another house. Poll. 
vill. 65: xal of éwi rv oixklay rov revbodvroe agiuvoupevor eEidv- 
rec éxaGalpovro bdare mepipparvdpevor. 7 b€ mpovKerro év dyyely 
Kepapéw é& GAAne olkiag Kexoptopérov. ro dé dorpaxov éxadgtro 
tpddaviy, See also Hesychius and Suidas, s. v. dpdavtar. 

The relatives and friends, as well as others not particularly 
connected with the deceased, were present in the house, and 
around the bed the females lamented and wept. The best notion 
of such a scene may be derived from Plato’s regulations as to the 
burial of an ispev,, though we must bear in mind that the descrip- 
tion is probably ideal to some extent. Leg. xii. p. 947: reAeury- 
mace é& mpotécere re Kal éxpopac cat Oijxacg Siaddpove elvac re 
fAAwy wrodurdv. Nevey pév rijv crodv Fxew zacar, Ophrwy sé 
vail dduppay ywpic yiyvecOat. Kopiyv d€ yopov wevrexuidexa Kat 
appévwy Erepov weptiorapévove Tq KAlivy éxarépove olor buvoy Te- 
Tommpévoyv Eratvoy eic Tove ieptac ev pépee Exarépoue gdery, ebCat- 
poviZovrec gty dua waane Tic hpépac. In more ancient times the 
scenes of woe were offensively exaggerated ; but Solon curtailed 
the ceremony, and forbade the excessive lamentations of the 
women. Plutarch, Sol. 12, and 21: "Apuyac de kowropévwy kal 

oo 2 
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rd Opyvsiy merompéva, cal rd kwkbey EAdov év ragaic Erépw> 
ageivcy. évayiZery bé Body odx eiacer, ob cuvriBévac whéov ina- 
rlwy rpay. It is doubtful, however, to what extent this law was 
complied with. The chorus of virgins at the gate of Agumem- 
non indulges in all the more extravagant manifestations of grief, 
such as beating the breast, lacerating the cheeks, rending their 
garments. JEschyl. Choéph. 20-28; cf. Hurip. Hecud. 642. 
The poet, it is true, may have only been faithfully portraying 
the customs of early times, or indulging in an allowable poetical 
exaggeration; but there are other reasons for supposing that theac 
rude manifestations of woe prevailed till a later period. Thus 
Plutarch praises his wife for omitting them on the death of her 
child. Consol. ad Uxor. 8: Kai rovro \éyovoty of rapayerdpevor 
cal GavydLovery, we ob indriov dvelAngac wévOipor, obd€ cauTy 
Tia mpoohyayes 3} Oeparacviory apopplay cal aixiay. Cf. Lucian, 
de Luctu, 12: Oiuwyat 6é éri rovroce cal cwkvrog yuvandy, Kal 
mapa whvrwy Sdxpua, Kal orépva runrdpeva, Kal oraparropévy 
céun, Kai downooduevarwapcai. xal rou kat éabh¢ xarapphyyvra 
cal kde él rq xepadg mdocerar, cal ol Givreg olkrpdrepoe rod 
vexpov. ol pev yap yapat Kadtvdotvrat wodAdgte, kal rag Kepadras 
dpdrrover mpdoc ro Ziagoc. The ancient works of art also bear 
out this representation; see Mus. Capit. iv. 40. A law of Cha- 
rondas went beyond that of Solon ; it forbade all manner of lamen- 
tation and weeping for the dead. Stob. Tit. xliv. 40: Xp) dé xai 
ry reXeurwvTwy ExacTrov Tiysdy, 1) duxpbotc, pnde oixrowc, Adda 
pvhpy &ya@y wal ry r&y car’ grog dpaiwy émidopg. Solon also 
enacted that, except the nearest female relatives, no women under 
sixty years of age should enter the house before the interment. 
Demosth. in Macart. p. 1071: yuvaixa 6€ po ebeivar elorcévac 
ei¢ ra Tov drobavdrrog, pnd’ axodovGeiv arobavdvri, drav sig ra 
ofpara &ynrat, évrécg ébhxorr’ grav yeyovviay, TAY Goat Evroc 
aveyiadar ict. 

The laying out of the corpse took place on the second day after 
death. An early burial was thought to be pleasing to the defunct. 
Eustath. ad Iliad, viii. 410: vexpod peAcypa pév } dxeia ragh. 
And in Homer the shade of Patroclos demands of his friend— 

Odrre ue Srti tdxora, rhras’Afba0 rephow. 
It, xxiii. 71. Cf. Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 58. Also Iswus, de 
Philoctem, Her. p. 148, mentions it as a matter of grave reproach 
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that the corpse had been allowed to lie two days wichout any 
preparations having been made for the rpdOeory. This indeed is 
not mentioned in the law of Solon, which however is very imper- 
fectly quoted by Demosthenes; though the ice) is amply 
supplied by Antipho, de Chor. p. 782. 

On the following day the éxpopa legally took piace Accord- 
ing to Plato, Leg. xii. p. 960, the early morning was the time, 
™p0 iypépag tkw rijg méAewe elvae, and this is corroborated by 
Demosthenes, idid.: éxépecy dé rdw drobavdrra ry borepalg, F 
av xpnbarrat, xply fAtoy étéyerv. In other places, and perhaps 
in later times, the burial took place as early as the second day 
See Callimachus Hpigr. 15; Diog. Laert. i. 122. On the other 
hand, Timoleon’s burial is put off several days, to allow of the 
arrival of distant friends. Plutarch, Timol. 89. 

The corpse was carried to the place of interment upon the 
kdivn, Who the bearers were is doubtful: it is not likely that 
there were special vexpo8drrac for the purpose, though a passage 
in Pollux, vii. 195, would seem to imply that this was the case; 
elev & ay revec xai vexpopdpor kal rageic. No early writer 
mentions them, and it would seem more probable that relatives 
performed the office. In particular cases, when an extraordinary 
distinction was designed for the dead, youths (ephebi) were 
specially selected for the purpose. Plato, Leg. xii. p. 947: EwOer 
& ele thy Ofeny dépey abriy peéev thy KAbny Exaroy roy rvéwy 
tév év roig yupvaclote, otc dv of mpocijKovrec Tod reAeuTHoarTos 
éréipovrat. Also Plutarch, Timol. 89: kai rd Aéxoe of Wijgy rar 
vearloxwy mpokpevrec Epepov. The corpse of Demonax was borne 
by sophists. Lucian, Demon. 67; cf. Plutarch, Philop, 21. 

Hired Opnv@éot preceded or followed the corpse, like the pre- 
fice, the cornicines and tubicines of the Romans. Plato, Leg. vii. 
p- 800: olor of rept rove reAcuricavrac picBovpevor Kapiey rime 
povoy Tporéumover rovy reAcuricarvrac. It is remarkable that 
Plato uses the masculine gender, whereas women, Kapivar, are 
elsewhere mentioned. Hesychius: Kapévat, Opnvydot povearcal, 
ai rovg vexpovc Te Ophyp mapaxsurovan mpoc Tag rapag Kat ra 
chon. mapehapBdvovro Sé ai ard Kapiacg yuraicec. Comparing 
this passage with Pollux, iv. 75, it appears that they were flute- 
players. Lucian also, de Luci, 20, mentions a hired Bondoc, 
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though probably he is referring to the rpdfeare rather than to 
the éxgopa. See Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 289. 

The rest of the procession consisted of the relations, and others 
who chose to join it; the men before, and the women behind, 
according to Solon’s law, apud Demosth. in Macart. p. 1071: 
Bad:Lew dé rove dvépag tpdctler, dray Expépwrrar, rac dE yuvackag 
dxioter. Plato arranges his funeral procession much in the same 
way: mpwrovg S€ mpoiévar rovg HiBéouc, rijy woAepeKiy oKeviy 
ivdeCuxérac Exdorouc ... Kai rove GAAue Waabrws. watdac de reps 
abriy rhv edivny Eumpoobey ro wérpiov pédog Edupvety. Kal Kdpac 
iropévag ékoriabev doa ry yuvaixec rie macdorojoewc arnd- 
Aaypévar rvyyarwot. Women who were not at least first cousin’s 
children to the deceased were not allowed to follow, except in the 
case of those above sixty years of age. Demosth. idid.: pnd’ 
dxodoubety arobardrrt, Grav ele ra ofuara &ynrat, érroc éhxovr 
gray yeyovviav, wry boat évroc aveyiaddy eiviv. The case of a 
daughter following her step-mother is mentioned by Lysias, de 
Cad. Erat. p.11. The rule seems also to be violated in Terence, 
Andr. i. 1, 90. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to whether the 
corpse was buried or burnt, Lucian, de Luctu, 21, says, 6 pes 
EAAnY éxavoey, 6 6€ Tépone ebayer, and this sweeping conclusion 
is adopted by Bottiger without reserve or limitation. Wachs- 
muth, on the contrary, says, ‘In the historical period interment 
was universal.’ Hellen, Alterthumsk. ii. 2, p.79. But neither 
are right; for, in the first place, there is abundant evidence that 
burning the corpse was not restricted to the heroic age, but was 
practised in every period. See Plato, Phad. p.115: iva Kpirwy 
bgov dépy, Kat ui}, Opay pou TO aépya 7} Kaduevoy H Karopurrdpevor, 
ayavakry brép éuov, de deve &rra macyxorroc. See aleo Plutarch, 
de Aud pdet.6. So Ixus, de Nicostr. Her. p. 78: otr’ xuvoey, 
ovre worokdynoev. And the legend of Solon’s ashes being strewed 
about Salamis, although pronounced by Plutarch dri@avog rav- 
rdmace kal pudlwdnc, shows that his cremation was pre-supposed. 
But to come to historical facta, we read that Timoleon waa 
actually burnt. Plutarch, Timol. 89: rife chivnge ém) ry wupay 
reBeionc. Cf. Id. Philop. 21: rd 82 cipa cabcavreg adrod, cad 
ra deitfava ouvBévrec cic tdpiar. Also in Lycon’s will, apud 
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Diog. Laert. v. 70, it is ordered: rept Sé rije éxdopéic cat xaboewy 
evtedcOfrwoay BovAwy cai KadXivog pera trav ovriwry. CE 
Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. p. 405; Lucian, Nigr. 80. How then, 
in the face of these examples, can it be affirmed that interment 
was exclusively practised at any period ? 

On the other hand, there is the clearest’ evidence to show that 
the dead were also inhumed in the proper sense of the word. 
The word Garey, it is true, proves nothing, as it is applied to 
all modes of sepulture, and is even used with regard to ashes 
after burning. Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 48: éué\Anoay abroy 
... kale re kat Oarrecy. The proper expression for inhumation 
is Karopvrrey, as in Plato, Phed. p. 115, supra, where it is op- 
posed to xafev. It is doubtful whether copol, rvehat, Anrol, and 
Spotrac, mean actual coffins for unburnt corpses, or receptacles for 
ashes. Cf. Homer, Jlias, xxiii. 91; xxiv. 795. But all doubts 
respecting a later period are removed by a fragment of Phere- 
crates, apud Pollux, x. 150, where xaropirre:y is used in con- 
nexion with Anrei; see also Aristoph. Lysistr.600; Vesp. 1865 5 
Eurip. Suppl. 581. That inhumation was customary in very 
early times is shown by the tales of opened graves. See the 
legend about the bones of Theseus, which were brought from 
Scyros to Athens, in consequence of a Delphic oracle. Plutarch, 
Thes. 86: eipéOn Sé Oren re peyddov owpuaroc, alyph re tapa- 
ketpérn yadkij kal Eigoc. But the custom is proved to a certainty 
by the contest between Athens and Megara for the possession of 
Salamis, where the claims of each party were based on the dif- 
ferent modes of burial. Plutarch, Sol. 10: Qamrovor dé Meyapete 
mpoc Ew ruvg vexpovg orpéporres’ "AOnvator b& xpoc éomépay. 
Hpéac 8 & Meyapede émorapevog Aéyet, kal Meyapéag wpdc Eore- 
pay rerpuppéra ra owpara roy vexpov riBéva. Cf. Elian, Var. 
Hist. v.14; vii. 19; Diog. Laert. i. 48. Also Pausanias, il. 
7, 8, speaking of the Sicyonians, says, rd pev capa yp spuTrover, 
At Sparta also, the custom of inhumation was the prevailing one. 
Plutarch, Lyc. 27; Thucyd. i. 184. 

These passages prove beyond, dispute that burying and burn- 
ing were practised coevally. In Lucian’s time also, burying 
must have been customary, notwithstanding what he says (6 pév 
E\Any Exavee, x. 7. 4), for otherwise there would be no point in 
his proverbs, rav Erepov wéta év rij copp Exwy, (Hermot. 78,) and 
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‘oiduevog émiBhoev avrov rov copod. (Mort. dial. vi. 4.) Of. 
Appuleius, Metam. iv. p. 277; and x. p. 699, where a Greek 
original is probably alluded to. 

But setting aside all this weight of documentary evidence 
the co-existence of both methods is proved incontestably by the 
excavations of ancient Grecian graves. In Magna Grecia se- 
veral unburnt skeletons have been discovered surrounded by 
earthen vases. Buttiger, it is true, is loth to admit that these 
were Grecian corpses, but this objection has been set at rest by 
the diacovery, in Greece itself, of undisturbed skeletons, in addi- 
tion to the remains of corpses that have been burnt. See Stackel- 
berg’s invaluable work, Die Graber der Hellenen. One custom 
might, no doubt, have been more common than the other at any 
particular period; but neither was totally superseded till the 
extension of Christianity by degrees put an end to burning. 

In some cases the coffins were of wood. Thus in Thucydides, 
i. 84, Ndpvakeg kurapicovat are mentioned. More usually, how- 
ever, they were the work of the potter. For their forms, see 
Stackelberg, Pl. 7 and 8. According to him, the oldest form 
was a three-sided prism, constructed of tiles, which were some- 
times ornamented with arabesques: asin Pl.5and6. The coffin 
of a child given in Pl. 8 is very interesting; it is in one piece, and 
is & regular rveAo¢ or péxrpa, oval and trough-shaped, and var- 
nished black, with a red stripe running round. Those discovered 
at Capua and Nola are rather vaults of masonry than coffins. 
They were constructed of stones or tiles, with slabs placed on 
the low vertical walls so as to forma kind of gable roof. But 
there were also coffins of stone in Greece; and if we may trust 
the genuineness of the letter produced by Pollux, x. 150, the 
remarkable properties of the lapis sarcophagus from Assos were 
known in Plato's time. Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 96; xxxvi. 17. 

There are no certain accounts as to whether the body was 
burnt at the place of sepulture, or at a spot appropriated to the 
purpose, xaverpoy. If Terence, Andr.i. 1,100, is to be received 
as an authority, the former was the case: ‘sequimur ; ad sepul- 
chrum venimus; in ignem imposita est.’ Timoleon’s corpse, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been burnt at the place of sepulture. 
The remains were collected and placed in a cinerary made of clay 
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br bronze. See Iseus, de Nicostr. her. p. 78; Sophocl. Electr. 
54, 747. 

The tombs, Ojxat, radot, prhpara, pynpeta, and ofuara, were 
not all placed in one common spot appropriated to the purpose. 
In ancient times, according to Plato, a person’s own house was 
used as his place of sepulture, in order that the remains of the 
defunct might be as near as possible to his friends. Plato, Min. 
p. 315. But it was afterwards forbidden to bury within the 
city, chiefly, no doubt, from an idea of the contamination arising 
from the contact or neighbourhood of corpses. This was the 
case in Athens at least, and Sicyon, though the feeling was far 
from being universal throughout Greece. Lycurgus, in order 
to accustom the Spartans to survey death without fear or aver- 
sion, allowed or rather commanded burials within the city. 
Plutarch, Lycurg. 27; Apophth. Lac. i. p. 954. This, however, 
is only in keeping with the other peculiarities of Spartan cus- 
toms and legislation. Cf. Thucyd.i. 184. At Tarentum all the 
eraves, in obedience to an oracle were in a particular quarter of 
the city. Polyb. viii. 30: To yap mpoc Ew pépog rij Tov Tapar- 
rivwy médewg pynparuy éorl whijpec Sia rd rove TENEUThHoavrag ert 
cal voy OarrecOat wap’ abroig wavrac évrdg THY TEXGy Kara TI 
Adywov apyatioy, This was likewise the case at Megara; Pausan. 
i, 48, 2: eiol dé rdgoe Meyapéwy tv ry wédc. Timoleon’s ashes 
were buried in the market-place of Syracuse, and a gymnasium, 
called after his name, was built over the spot; Plutarch, Timol. 
89. Many other instances might be adduced. On the other hand, 
Plutarch, Arat. 58, speaking of Sicyon, says: rduouv dvrog dp- 
yatov, pndiva OdrrecOar retxar évric, loxupas re TH rdpy decordar- 
povlac mposovenc. The very necessity of a special law, however, 
shows that burial within the walls must have been usual else- 
where. But at Athens even the cenotaphs of the fallen warriors 
were outside the walls, on the road to the Academy; (Thucyd. 
ii. 84; Pausan. i. 29, 4;) and at Delos, from the time of Peisis- 
tratos, no graves were allowed in sight of the temple, and, after 
the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, nowhere at all on the 
island. Thucyd. iii. 104: rére 8¢ waca éxabdpOy rowide rpdmy 
Ofixar Soar yoar ray reOvewrur év Afry, wacac aveidoy, Kat TC 
howrov mposiror, phre EvawoOvijoxey ey rH vioy, ph 6 Evrixrecr, 
BAN go rip ‘“PHvecay draxopifeobac 
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Those Athenians who possessed a pieca of land, frequently 
left directions to have themselves buried in it, and hence the 
graves were often in the fields; see Demosth. in Euerg. p. 1159. 
A more usual choice, however, was by some frequented road~ 
side Thus the family sepulchre of Isocrates was near the Cyno- 
sarges, and that of Thucydides by the Melitic gate. Plutarch 
Dec. Or. Vit. p. 868. So too on a child’s tombstone we read, 

hy yovdées wevOourres ext rplodou xarébapay, 
See Corp. Inser. p. 545, no. 10038. But for those who neither 
possessed such ground, nor the means of purchasing it, there waz 
a public place of burial. At Athens this was the space between 
the Itonic gate and the roa) to the Pirseus, and the gate leading 
thither was hence called the Grave-gate,—"Hola: wiAat. Theophr. 
Char.14: wécove ote xara rac 'Hpiac wiAag ékevnréxOac vexpovg; 
Etym, M.: “Uplae widae’AOHryae dua 16 rove vexpove expépecOar 
éxet ext Tra fpia, 8 gore roi ragovc. Cf. Pollux, ix. 15; Har- 
pocr. & v. ‘Hpia. 

These tombs remained the inviolable property of the family, 
and no stranger was ever allowed to be buried therein; so that 
even before a court of justice this was brought forward as evi- 
dence of consanguinity. Demosth. in Eubul. p. 1807: fOave 
rouroug sic Ta TaTpga pynpara, wy Goowrép ciat row yéroue KoLVW- 
votat, Kal rourwy ovdeiy ob Arete TwTO7E, OVK EXwAUCEY, O BiKnY 
éAaxe. Kaitot ric dv éoriy, doree cig ra TaTpHa pIhpara TOvE pNdEY 
év yéver rpoohxovrag riBévar éaoar. Id. in Macart. p- 1077: ddAa 
Kal prvhparog byrog Kowvod Gract roig até rov Bovoédou vyevope- 
voc, kT. 4. Burying in another's grave was forbidden by a law 
of Solon. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26: ‘de sepulcris autem nihil est apud 
Solonem amplius quam, ne quis ea deleat, neve alienum inferat.’ 

The construction of these tombs has been completely ascer- 
tained by excavations. Setting aside the mere heaps of earth or 
stones, Xwpara, kohwrar, ropiso, they may be classified in four 
principal divisions: shafts, orjAac —regular columns, xiovec—small 
temple-shaped edifices, vatdia, or fjp~a—and horizontal grave- 
Stones, rpawegar. Cicero, de Leg. ii. 25, extols the ancient simpli- 
city of Old-Athenian burials: but his account is not corroborated 
by any Greek author. Above the hillock a stone monument was 
usually erected, and this frequently at so great an expense, that, 
after Solon’s time, it was found necessary to curb the practice 
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by law. Cicero, de Leg. ii. 26: ‘ne quis sepulcrum faceret ope- 
rosius, quam quod decem homines effecerint triduo.’ Cf. Plato, 
Leg. xii. p. 959: xapa dé ph ywrvdvac ibyrdrepov révre dvipay 
Epyov, év wérvt! hueparc Amoredouperov. Diiva dé éxierhpara py 
peilw roreiv 7} Goa déxecOar 7a rod rereXeurnKdroc éyxwpia Biov, 
BP) wrEw rerrapwy jpwikay orixywy. This sumptuary enactment 
does not scem, however, to have remained long in force, as great 
sums continued to be spent on the erection of monuments. Thus 
one—a modest erection—is mentioned as costing twenty-five 
mine ; Lysias, in Diogit. p. 905. So Phormio erects one to hia 
wife at an expense of more than two talents; Demosth. in Steph. 
i. p. 1125. Of the monument to Isocrates, we are told by Plu- 
tarch, Dec. Orat. Vit. p. 864: atrg &é "looxpare: ext rod prhpa- 
Tog Exijy klwy rpidkovra mnyGy, 6° ob ceipy myer Extra cupfo- 
Aud. According to Cicero, ibid., Demetrius Phalereus again 
tried unsuccessfully to restrain this sumptuousness. ‘ Sepulchris 
autem novis finivit modum; nam super terre tumulum noluit 
quid statui, nisi columellam tribus cubitis ne altiorem, aut men- 
sam, aut labellum, et huic procurationi certum magistratuw 
preefecerat,’ 

The orfAat, in their strict signification—for the word often 
denotes tombs generally—were slabs of stone standing upright, 
rather than pillars. Upon these usually rested an 4rfOnya, 
sometimes gable-shaped, sometimes rounded like a coping-tile, 
and mostly ornamented with arabesques. Often too they were 
adorned with reliefs or paintings. Pausan ii. 7,4. See Stack- 
elberg, Pl. 1-6. The Sicyonian grave-stones were all of one 
peculiar form. Pausan. ii. 7,8: AiOov cé exorxodopfaarrec kpn~ 
wida Kiovac épiordot cai én’ avroic erlOnua rover card rove 
deroug pdduora rove év ToIC vaoic. 

The regular columns, xiovec, very frequently occur on vases. 
See Stackelberg, Pl]. 44-46; Mullin, Peint.d Vas. i.16; ii. 29, 
51; Millingen, Peint. d. Vas. 89. The mensa mentioned by 
Cicero was a cubical or other four-cornered stone, having a flat 
surface above, while on the sides there were perhaps reliefs. See 
Plutarch, Dec. Orat. Vit. p. 864: fv dé cal abrov rparela wAn- 
asiov Exovcq montage re Kal rovg dtdaoxddoue abrod, éy ole Kal 
Topylay sic opaipar aorpodoyiciy Préxovra, abréy re roy ‘Iao- 
rparny xapsorara. The labella are probably identical with 
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the wteAo: or Anvol, and so perhaps are many of the so-called 
sarcophagi. 

The inscription contained, in addition to the name of the de- 
ceased, a few notices about his life in an epigrammatic form, admo- 
nitions addressed. to the survivors, and frequently imprecations on 
any one who should touch or desecrate the tomb. For example, 
see Bickh, Corp. Incr. p. 581, no. 916: Wapadédwpt rote xaray- 
Oovio[s|¢ Oeoie rotro ro fpyor guddecev, TdotrTwm cat Anunrp 
cat Tepoeddvy cai Ep[e]vior xal race roic xara[y |Hovine Geoic. 
et Tic amoKkoophos rovro TO hppov i avacropulw los i} re Kai 
Erepov petakivhoe 7) abroc H Ot GAdov, pa) yi Bard, py) OddAaceu 
TAWTI [erat ], GMA expilwOhorrat wavyevel. Waar Toig KaKoic 
wetpay dwoet kai gpelky kal [v]oefrp rpiralpy] Kal rerapralp Kas 
éhégarri. kat doa xaxi sal [ éddbna] ylverat, raivra yevéoOw ry 
roApnoavre &K rovrou TOU Npgpou peraxivicai tr. Also 20. p. 541, 
nos. 989, 990, 991; and Gallus, p.522. Many directed that 
slaves should keep watch by the tomb. Lucian, Migr. 80. In 
some places, however, the epitaphs were usually short and simple. 
Thus Pausanias, ii. 7, 8, speaking of Sicyon, says: érfypappa 
6& GAdo pév ypddovery obdér, rd 5¢ Svoua é¢’ gavrov Kai ob 7a- 
rpdQey trevrdvreg xehevover tov vexpoy xalpey. Lycurgus would 
not even allow the name to be inscribed. Plutarch, Lyc. 27. 
One Diodoros wrote a special work epi pynudrwy. Plutarch, 
Themist. 82; Dec. Orat. Vit. p. 406. Age seems to have made 
no difference, for monuments with inscriptions were erected to 
children who died in early infancy. Corp. Inscr. p. 544, n. 997; 
p- 500, no. 682; p. 585, no. 942. 

Various effects were put into the tomb along with the corpse, 
such as earthen vessels, and certainly the AxjcvOoe which had served 
at the zpd@eorc, in like manner as, in case of burning, they were 
placed on the pyre. This was a very ancient custom, as is seen 
from what Agesilaos found on opening the reputed grave of 
Alecmene. Plutarch, de Gen. Socr.5. Within were discovered: 
PéedAov xahkoiv ob péya kal Sto dpdopéec Kepdperor yijv Exovrec 
évrog bd ypdvou AcluOwpuerny iby Kal cupwernyviay. To whom- 
soever this grave belonged, it was at all events one of very ancient 
date,as is shown by the brazen tablets inscribed with strange 
characters. The invaluable collections of painted vases which 
We possess were all discovered in tombs, and the style of the 
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painting shows that the practice endured over the best period of 
Grecian art. The time of the decline of the custom can be known 
only from conjecture It is certain, however, that it was so 
utterly forgotten in Greece at Cesar’s time, that when, on the 
rebuilding of Corinth, graves were discovered containing such 
vessels, these were regarded by the Romans as curiosities, and 
eagerly bought up. See Strabo, viii. 6, 23. 

In the walled graves of Magna Grecia these vessels either 
stand round the corpse, or hang on the walls; go also in the 
earthen coffins, In the coffin of a child which has been already 
mentioned, p. 892, there were fifteen vessels of various shapes, 
among which were four large lecythi, as well as four sitting 
figures of earthenware. Mirrors, trinkets, and so forth, were 
also put into the tomb. See Stackelberg, Pl. 72. 

The burial was followed by a funeral-feast, mepiterrvoy. Lu- 
cian, de Luciu, 24: ém) maou dé rovrowg rd mepideurvor, kal wdp- 
Eto ot mpochkovrec al rove yovéag wapapuvbodyrat rod Teredev- 
rnxdroc, Kai welBover yevdoacbat we odk dndiic, pa AZ, ob8 above 
avayKkagepevoug, add’ Hon trd Amod, rpidy Ekije huepwy amnudy- 
kdrac. See Cic. Leg. ii.25. It was naturally held in the house of 
the nearest relative. When Demosthenes was selected to deliver 
the funeral oration for those who had fallen at Cheroneia, their 
parents and brothers agreed to celebrate the wepidemroy at his 
house, he being regarded as the representative of all. Demosth. 
de Coron. p.821: édda déov roreiv abrove 76 repideervor, dy map’ 
oixeworary Tay reredeurnxdrwy, dorep TEAN elwbe ylyvecOat, rovr’ 
éxolnoay wap éuoi. Cf. Id. in Macart. p.1071. On these ocea- 
sions the de eased person was regarded as the host. Artemidor. 
Oneirocr. v. 82: “Edoc pév yap rote aupPiwWratc kal ele ra rer 
drobavérrwy eioévar kai deervetv, 4 62 brodoy? Aeyerat yevéoBar 
bd Tov dmrobardyrog xara Tiyw)y ry ex THY cvpBwréy sig roy 
amofavdyra, Cf. Plutarch, frag. v. p. 881. 

On the succeeding days various sacrifices took place. Poll. 
vill. 146: LpoBécec, exdopal, rplra, Evvara, rptaxddec, évayic- 
uara, xoal, ra vevoutopeva. First come the rpira, which hap- 
pened on the third day. Aristoph. Lysisir. 611: 

pay éynadeis, brs obx) xpoibéuerOd ce; 
BAA’ ds tplrny yoiv jucpay cor spe wdvv 
fige wap’ husy rd voit’ éwerxcvacpeve. 
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Schol.: fred) rp rpirp ré rév vexody Apiorov épépero. But 
the most important sacrifice was the évara or évvara, which took 
place on ve ninth day, and formed the conclusion of the regular 
obsequies, Aischin, in Ctesiph. p. 617; Iseeus, de Ciron. Her. 
p. 224. In what the évara consisted does not clearly appear, 
though from Plautus, Awl. ii. 4, 45, it would seem to have been 
a formal feast prepared for the dead. Cf. Id. Pseud., iii. 2, 4. 
But the mourning of the survivors was not yet complete. See 
Aschin. in Ctesiph. p. 468; Plutarch, Demosth. 22. At Athens 
it probably terminated on the thirtieth day, as may be inferred 
from Lysias, de Cade Erat. p.15: stoke dé pot, & dvdpec, efupr- 
Oidcbat, rov dde\pot reOvedroc obrw rpiaxdvl’ Huépac. Cf. Poll. 
i. 66; and Harpocr. s, v. rpiaxde. At Sparta Lycurgus ordered 
that the mourning should finish sooner; Plutarch, Lycurg. 27: 
Xpdvov bé révOove éAtyov mpoowpicer, huépac Eveexa’ rip Se Swoe~ 
carn Odoavrag der Afjunrpe Ave ro wé1 Bo¢. With regard to the 
custom at Argos, see Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 24. 

The outward signs of mourning consisted in a studied avoid- 
ance of everything betokening joy and happiness; the usual dress 
was laid aside, and even the hair was cut off. From the very 
earliest times the customs of cutting off the hair and putting on 
black garments appear to have prevailed. See Aechyl. Choégph 
7; Eurip. Helen. 1087. 

ey 8 és olxous Baca Bootpixous Teue, 

wéwdwv Te Aeuxdy péAavas dvradAdiopa. 
[phig. in Aul, 1416: 

uh? ody ye Tov chy eAdKapov éxtéuns TpLXOs, 

bar’ dud cdya péravas duxloxn wérdous, 
Cf. Iseeus, de Nicosir. Her. p.71. These customs endured till 
a very late period. Plutarch, Consol. ad Ux. 4: xouvpac ovyxw- 
pety wevBipovg Kai agac éobifroc wedaernc. Athen. xv. p. 675. 
Thus also on the death of any very popular personage, as a 
general, it sometimes happened that all the army cut off their 
hair and the manes of their horses; a custom also practised by 
the barbarians. Plutarch, Pelop. 838; Herodot. ix. 24. So Alex- 
ander on the death of Hephestion, had the folly to cause the 
battlements of several towns to be razed. Plutarch, Alex. 72: 
ebBue péy Ixmove re xeipar wavrag éxt wévOer cal hpdvoug exé- 


\evoe Kai rév wip wédewy ageire rag exddbecc. Cf. Id. Pelop. 
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84; and lian, Var. Hist. vii. 8. After all this, it is nct easy 
to understand the meaning of a passage in Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 
14, where he says: sal yap map’ “EAAnow, Gray dvoruxia rig 
vyévnrat, xelpovrar pév ai yuvaixec, Kopmor b€ of Gvdpec, Gre rote 
pev 70 KelpecOar, raic 2é TO Kody ovvnBég éorcy. In this asser- 
tion he is supported by Artemidorus, Oneirocr. i. 19, though the 
statement appears to be contradicted by Atheneus, xv. p. 675; 
by Eustathius, ad Iitad. ii. 6; and even by Plutarch himself, de 
Superst. 7. These passages appear to be irreconcilable, unless we 
suppose the custom to have altered. 

The mourning dress was, as we have seen, generally black; 
hence the boast of Pericles: ovdeic de’ ué trav Ovrwy 'AOnvalwy 
péday ipdriov mepeBddero. Plutarch, Peric. 38. Black gar- 
ments were worn not only in cases of death, but aleo on other 
occasions of mourning. Liysias, in Agorat. p. 469: xal 9) xal 
Avovvoddwpog peraréumerat ry aderohy Thy guy ele ro decpw- 
rhpwor, yuvaixa éavrod otoay. rudopévn O° éxelvy apexveirat péday 
re iudroov fpgecpévn, we elxdg hy eri rg avdpl abrijc, rowaury 
cupdopg Kxexpnuéry. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 1023, In different 
states, however, the custom varied; at Argos, for instance, the 
colour of mourning was white. Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 26: é» 
88 “Apyer AevKa Gopotow ev roic wérBeot, We Luxparne gyoiv, 
bdardkAvora. It should also be observed that in every case a 
black himation only is mentioned; and it is the more probable 
that the chiton was not changed, because dark-coloured under- 
garments were frequently worn in common life. 

The graves were piously and assiduously tended by the sur- 
viving relatives; the light in which they were regarded is shown 
by the mention of them in the climax of the impassioned harangue 
before the battle of Salamis. A&schyl. Pers. 408 : 

& waides ‘EAAhvor, tre 

drcudepodre xarpld’, thevBepoure be 

maldas, ‘yuvaixas, Geav xe warpqor tin, 

Ohxas Te mpaydveov" vor bxép xdvreov kya 
See also Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 141: ré yap xen wabetv rov ékde- 
vévra peév thy warpida, pi) BonOheavra 3& rotc marpyore ispoic, 
ivcuradimévra “de rag ray mpoyévwy Olxac; It was also usual, 
at the Docimasia of the Athenian Archons, to enquire whether 
the candidate had neglected the graves of his forefathers. Xenoph. 
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Memor. ii. 2, 18: Kad, »} Ala, édy rig tiv yovéwy reXevTnodre 
rwy rove rapoug py} Koopp, Kal rovro éerdler } wéAte év rate 
réy apyovrwy doxtpaciau. Cf. Dinarch. in Aristog. p. 86; Isocr. 
Platawens. p. 418. On stated days the tombs were crowned and 
adorned with tenia, and various offerings were made. One of 
the ceremonies in honour of the dead was the yevéo.a, mentioned 
as a Grecian custom by Herodotus, iv. 26, and which has been 
variously explained. The most reasonable solution of the diffi- 
culty is that which the etymology would indicate, namely, that 
it was the festival on the birth-day of the defunct ; and this is 
confirmed by the will of Epicurus; Diog. Laert. x. 18: cxooi- 
pevor eic re Ta évayiopara rp Te warp cal rp pyrpl, Kal roic 
ddedgotc, kal uty ete rv elOcopévny &yecUar yerEOduov Huépar éxdo- 
Tov erouc TH mporépg Oexary rov TapnArdvoc. See also Suidas; 
Ammonius; and Lobeck on Phryn. p. 104. Besides this there 
was another festival held on the anniversary of the day when 
the person died. At Athens also there was a public festival in 
honour of the dead, called vextowa. Hesychius: Tevéowa, éopri} 
wérOipoc AOnvalorc* of dé ra vexdora. xaléy ry Hpepg tH yf dover. 
These were what are called drogpddec Huépar, by Plato, Leg. vii. 
p-800. Tim. Ler. p. 41: "Aroppddes fudpar, év alg rotg xarotyo- 
pévorg youe exidépovcry. 

The process of sacrificing at the grave was called évaylZev, 
and the sacrifice itself ¢vdyopa, usually yoal; and, when com- 
bined with bloody offerings, aiuaxovpfar. Aischylus, Pers. 615- 
624, enumerates the ingredients of which the yoai consisted— 
namely, milk, honey, water, wine, olives, and flowers. But this 
was not all, for regular banquets were set out, and burnt in 
honour of the dead. Lucian, Char. a. Contempl. 22: Té ody éxei- 
vor erepavover rove AlBove cai yplover pipy; of Se Kal rupar 
vhoavres TPO ry ywpdrwr, cat-PdOpoy riva dovtarree xaiovel 
reraurt ra wohureAq detrva xal ele ra dpvypara olvoy ral pie- 
Akparov, we your eixdoar, éyyéovew. Cf. Id. de Merc. Cond. 28, 
Artemidor. Oneirocr. iv. 81. Solon forbade any but relatives to 
take part in these rites; he also forbade the sacrifice of heifers, 
Plutarch, Sol. 21; Béckh, ad Pind. Olymp. i. p. 112. 

It was considered a pious duty to visit the grave, not only on 
these fixed days, but at other times, from a belief that the presence 
of those who had been friends of the deceased in this life, was as 
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agreeable, as the approach of his enemies was hateful. Isseus, de 
Astyph. Her. p. 282: xal rov éuov marépa doberodrra éri ro 
pripa Hyayor, ed eiddrec, bre doragoro airdy "Aaropudog. 
Again, p. 242, a dying person wills that certain parties should 
not approach-his tomb. Cf. Sophocl. Ajax, 1872: 

ot 8, & yepaod orépya Aaéprou matpds, 

wddov pay dxva Tous’ éxnpavew cay, 

uh Te Sarde tobro Suoxepes oie. 

It now only remains to allude to the particular cases in which, 
from religious or political causes, the burial was omitted alto- 
gether, or was performed in an extraordinary manner; or when, 
it being impossible to recover the body, vicarious ceremonies only 
were performed. Firstly, the bodies of those struck by lightning 
were either left uninterred, or at least were not placed in a tomb 
with others, since they were looked on as struck by the deity, and 
therefore iepove vexpotc. See Eurip. Suppl. 935: 

@. toy pav Aids rAqyévra Kawavéo rupl— 

A. i xepts, lepdv ds vexpdy, Odipar berets ; 

@. val, Tods bé 7 BAdous wdvras ey wd wupG. 
Also Artemid. Oneirocr. ii. 9: obdele yap kepavrwOeic &ripdc gore 
SOev ye cal de sd rysdrae .. . ob yap ol Kepavvwerrec perariber- 
rat, dAX’ Srov av td rov wupd¢ karadngiaow, évraida Odrror- 
rat. Of, Philost. Imag. ii. 81; and Plutarch, Sympos. iv. 2, 8. 
Malefactors also, who had been condemned to death, were left 
unburied, though this appears to have been intended as an agera- 
vation of their punishment. At Athens there was a place where 
such corpses were thrown, and the same was the case at Sparta. 
Plutarch, Themist.22; Thucyd. i. 184. Traitors to their country 
were also denied burial; as for instance was the case with Poly- 
nices, Ajax, and also, according to the legend, with Palamedes. 
See Philostr. Heroic.7; Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxxi. p.580; Thu- 
cyd. ibid. The right hands of those who had committed suicide 
were hacked off, but burial was not refused them. Aischin. in 
Ctesiph. p. 686: sat ddy rig atrov Siaxphonrar, ry xetpa rH 
rovre mpdkacay xuple rov gwparos Oarroper. Plato thinks that 
such should be buried privately, and without any ywonument. 
Leg. ix. p. 878: Oarrey Gkdeete abrove, pire oriAaccy pyre ovd- 
pace SnAovvrac rove Tadouc. Perhaps sucb burials took place 
at night, which was certainly the case in special instances ; ®0 

DD 
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Cassandra prophesies concerning Agamemnon; Eurip. 7roades, 
AA8 : 
% wands axes taphoe vurrds, obi év hudépg. 


Those who had died a violent death were interred with particular 
formalities. To symbolise the pursuit of the murderer, which was 
incumbent on the relations, a lance was carried in front of the 
procession, and stuck upright by the grave, and this was watched 
for three days. Cf. Demosth. in Huerg. p. 1160: awp@rov per 
ereveyKety Sdpu evi rH expopg kal mpoayopevery él TP prhpars 
et reg xpoonkwy éori rij¢ &vOpwrou® Erara ro prijpa puddrrecv 
éxi tpsic tyépac. Of. Harpocr. s.v. éreveyxety Sépv. Eurip. 
Troad. 1187. When the body could not be obtained, as in the 
case of those who had been Jost at sea, a fictitious burial took 
place. Charit. iv. 1: xai yap ei pi) 76 cGpa evpnrac row Svoru- 
Xovc, dAAG vdpoe ovrog apyaioe “EAAQrwr, Gore cal rove agareic 
régotc coopety. Hurip. Helen. 1241: 


“EAAnoly dort vduos, bs dy xdvre Oden . . 
Kevoio Odrrew dv wériAwv ipdopacw. 


In Chariton the cidéwrov of Chereas is carried on the xAivy. 
But he is not a writer to be trusted implicitly on such matters ; 
and perhaps the Roman custom, at the funerals of the emperors, 
of placing the wax effigy of the deceased on the lectus, .uay have 
given rise to such a fiction. Also in the public funerals of those 
warriors wh? had fallen in battle a similar representative cere- 
mony took place. Thucyd. ii. 84: pla dé xdlvn xen) gpéperai 
éorpwpéry Tay adaver, of av pi) ebpeBGow é¢ dvalpecty. Cf. 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 5. 

The chief works on the burial-usages of the ancients are 
Meursius, de Funere; Guther, de Jure Manium; Laurentiug 
de Fun. Ant.; Quensted, de Sepult. Vet. But all these writers 
refer more to the Roman usages than the Greek, and blend both 
together after a strange fashion. Stackelberg’s work, Die Graber 
der Hellenen, Berl. 1887, is of more value than all of them. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE X. 


THEATRE-GOING. 


MITTING all enquiry as to the structure of the theatre, the 
method of scenic representation, and the numberless appli- 
ances of the stage, we shall confine ourselves to the spectators, 
and collect a few particulars as to who they were, what was their 
appearance, how they manifested their approval or disapproval 
of the performance, und how Geek character and manners were 
displayed in the theatre. 
Who then were the spectators? The answer to this question 
is by no means easy, but nevertheless of much importance to any 
one who would arrive at a just comprehension of the habits of the 
Greek people, since its solution involves our estimate of the social 
position of the women, the efficiency of the educational system, 
and moreover our verdict as to the Athenian drama, and the 
appropriateness of the characters introduced upon the stage. 
Bottiger was the first to assert that the females of Athens 
were not present at the dramatic representations; and he further 
affirmed that no young Athenian was allowed to visit the theatre 
before his eighteenth year, at which period he was admitted 
among the ephebi. These positions were attacked by Schlegel 
and Bockh, and Buttiger has even contradicted himeelf by inad- 
vertently speaking of women and children being present at the 
theatre. Al. Schr. ii. p. 279. Heindort, Welcker, Voss, and 
Jacobs, also agree that women were among the audience. Of late 
the question has again been mooted by Meier, who thinks that 
maidens aud respectable women did not often go to the theatre at 
Athens. And finally Pasaow comes to the conclusion that the 
Athenian females were present at tragedies, but not at comedies. 
All the passages bearing on the subject have been again and 
again brought forward in the course of the controversy, but it is 
worthy of remark, that among them all, there is not one posi- 
tively deciding the matter either way. Those who argue aguinst 
the presence of the women rely mainly on the assumed seclusion 
of the sex, and also on the absence of clear positive assertions to 
voi 
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the contrary; while their opponents rest chiefly on sundry pas- 
sages which appear, in their natural sense, to refer to the presence 
of women among the auditors. But before entering on this dis- 
cussion, we would first enquire whether there was anything in the 
nature of the tragic drama which might render it undesirable 
for women to be present. In tragedy itself, that most solemn 
species of poetry, which, full of earnestness and propriety, es- 
sayed to convey to mankind warning and instruction couched 
in the noblest language; that held up to him the nothingness of 
man, and the might of the deity; the perniciousness of passion, 
the high value of just and dispassionate action, and the slow, 
yet sure, punishment of transgression; in short, the sublimest 
picture of human doing and suffering;—in such representations 
nothing can be discovered rendering it unfit for women to be 
spectators. It would indeed be strange if the Greeks, with whom 
poetry was such a generally acknowledged means of forming 
the mind, had denied this advantage to the women, unless other 
reasons existed for this step. It will therefore be necessary to 
fall back on Béottiger’s assertion, that it would have been con- 
sidered the height of impropriety for a modest woman to appear 
openly among men. 

We will now investigate certain passages bearing on the sub- 
ject; and here it will not be desirable merely to confine ourselves 
to Athens, nor to the Aristophanic period alone. First then for 
the later writers on the subject, who are by far the most explicit. 
Thus in Lucian’s dialogue, de Saltatione, § 5, the sophist Craton, 
who objects to mimic dances, is made to say, "Ere yap rotrd poe 
76 Aowroy Hy, év Bubet rovry roywm Kal rodug TH Koun KabFobat 
féoov ev rote yuraloe Kal rui¢ pepnvdow éxelvore Oearaic, x. 7. dr. 
And Plutarch, Consol. ad Uxor. 5, praising the ebréAna of his 
wife, say8: obre rv rodirGy (obdele éortv), @ p) Odapa rapéeyec 
Ey tspotc Kat Ovoiate, Kat Gedrpoe Thy ceaurijc ageXelay. But 
these passages prove little, since they allude to a period when 
Greek manners had been considerably modified by Roman in- 
fluence. Again, Phintys, apud Stob. Tit. lxxiv. 61, speaking of 
the occasions on which it was allowable for a woman to make 
her appearance in public, says: reira pire dpdrac advorapévac, 
ule éorépac, dAAa thaGoteac ayopdc xarapavéa ytrouévay ray 
fLodov woretobar Oewpiac Evexd rivog 7} dyopacp® oixjw. Here 
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however it does not necessarily follow that this word Gewpla re- 
lates to the theatre atall. Cf. Poll. ii.56. Moreover, the passage 
which Pollux, x. 67, cites from Aristophanes is inconclusive, as 
we are ignorant of the context. The same objection applies also to 
a fragment of Alexis, ap. Poll.ix. 44. Aristoph Thesmoph, ®32- 
841, and Evucles. 28, are not applicable to the question. The 
Scholiast’s explanation of the latter passage was probably manu- 
factured by himself for the occasion. But a third passage of 
Aristophanes, Rane, 1049, seems conclusive as to the fact that 
noble ladies were present at the representation of tragedies, such 
as the Phedra of Euripides, and were deeply shocked ac the in- 
sults to their sex. 

Much weight, moreover, should be attached to Plato, Leg. il. 
p. 658. To illustrate the influence of age and education on the 
judgment, he supposes a contest between jugglers, comedians, 
tragedians, and rhapsodists, und then says: ef péy rolvuy ra wavu 
opucpe kpli ot rudia, Kpevova Tov Te Oudpara drodeKvurTa ... day 
dé y' of petZouc maidec, ray rag Kwpydiac’ rpayydiary be al re 7E- 
maideupérae ray yuvarkey kal ra véa peipaxia cal oyediv tows 76 
whiog warrwy, x.r.A. If women had been systematically ex- 
cluded from the theatre, it would be difficult to account for their 
preference for tragedy. Equally conclusive is Leg. vii. p. 817, 
where, when the tragedians and actors apply for admission into 
the new state, the citizens reply: ju) 3) Edinre Hyde pgdiwe ye 
otrwe tpdc more wap’ piv édoey oxnvag te mIlarrac Kar’ &yopapy 
kai KadAugwvoue broxpirag sioayoueroug petloy pbeyyouevoug huaiy 
éxerpéWery ipiv Snpayopely mpog matdag Ts hut yuraikag Kal roy 
wavra bydoy k.7.4. The most decisive passage in Plato, however, 
is in Gorg. p.502: 2Q. Oixovy dnropixi) Snunyopia ay ein, 3) ov 
énropevery doxotal cot ot woigral Ev rote Osdrpoc; KAA. "Epocye. 
LQ, Nov dpa fpeic cipyxaper ynropxhy rua mpog dijuor, ToLov- 
rov, olov waldwy re Opov Kal yuraiKwy kal di Spar, Kai dovdwy cai 
devour, Hv ob wavy dydpebu. Here we find it stated in plain 
words that the @jpo¢ in the theatre consisted of men, women, and 
children, of slavesand free. That hetere visited the theatre there 
can be no doubt at all. See Athen. iv. p. 157, where the nick- 
name Qearporopiyy is applied to Melissa, from her appearance 
in the theatre being the signal for disturbance. Still none of the 
ghove passages mention as a fact the presence of women on any 
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particular occasion. But fortunately such evidence is supplied 
by an anecdote of Alcibiades contained in a fragment of the 
peripatetic Satyros, ap. Athen. xii. p. 584: dre dé yopnyoin rop- 
revwy ty roppuplér, eiowy ele rd Oéarpor eOavudlero ov pdvov 
Urd THY avdpHy, dAAG Kal rd THY yuvaxdy. The place alluded 
to is Athens, and the period that of the Peloponnesian war. 

The well-known legend of the fright of the women on the 
appearance of the chorus in the Humenides, may be a later 
invention or exaggeration, as is the opinion of Hermann and 
Buttiger. It does not come to us on sufficiently good or early 
authority to do us any service in the present argument. 

But on a Greek vase found at Aulis there is a remarkable 
painting of a Grecian theatre (Millin, Peint. d. Vas. ii. pl. 55, 56), 
which, from the view of the temple of the Acropolis above, is evi- 
dently that of Dionysos at Athens. It is in three compartments, 
one of which represents a portion of the stage, and the other two 
the seats for the spectators; one division of the seats is empty, 
and in the other and larger one, we see two women in the long 
chiton and himation; one sitting, the other standing. Behind 
them is a third female figure, in a chiton only, and beside her a 
youth ina chlamys. ‘That these figures are made to stand for 
the entire audience will surprise no one who is acquainted with 
the conventions usual in the vase-paintings. This vase then 
seems almost conclusive on the question. 

The women do not appear, however, to have been present at 
the comedy, at least in early times. The passages cited below to 
prove the admission of the boys, afford specific proof that the 
women were excluded, and indeed the groseness of the dialogue 
can only be excused on the supposition that none of the female 
sex were among the auditors. 

Boys were allowed to be present at both comic and tragic repre- 
scntations. This may be gathered, more especially as regards 
tragedy. from the passages of Plato already cited. Leg. ii. 
p. 658; Jb. vii. p. 817; Gorg. p. 502. To these may be added 
Pausan. i. 2, 8: A€yerac per O) kai GAa od aXnOH wank roi¢ 
woddoic, ola teroplas arnxdore ovat sal éwdoa ixcuory evOve éx 
maldwy & re yopotg Kal Tpaygiiats mara Hyoupéevoce, And in 
Theophr. Char. 9, a sign of dvaccyurria is said to be: Kal Eérore 
dg aprot Agar d&yopacac pt dove ré pépag Oswpetr- diye d€ Kaj 
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rovg viei¢g eig tiv terepaiay cai roy watdaywydy. It need not 
excite surprise that the women are not here mentioned, since they 
pat apart in a separate portion of the theatre. Another passage 
is Iswus, de Ciron. Her. p. 206: GAG kai eig Atoviota sig aypoy 
Hye det hyd, kal per’ éxelvov (rov warrov) re sewpotper xabj- 
sevot wap abrov, x.7.A. With respect to the comedies, clear 
proof may be derived from the comedians themselves. See 
Aristoph. Nud. 587 : 

&s 38 odppoy éor) pivet, oxaparbh’> ris xpata pay 

obday FAGe fapanéeryn cxbtivov Kadernévoy 

epudpdy ed kxpou, wax, Tots waidiots WF -yéAws. 


Seo also Pax, 50: 

eye 52 roy Adyor ye ToL. rasdlois, 

cal rotow dvdploict, ral rots d8pdcx, 

ka) rots Sreprdrouw dvipdow ppdow, 
Cf. Ib. 766. So too a fragment of Eupolis apud Aristot. Ethie. 
Nic. iv. 2: yedmour, w, dpge, ra tardéa. Also for a later period, 
see Lucian, de Gymn. 22: cai pévroe cal é¢ 73 Ogarpor curdyorrec 
adbrovc Snpooig wasevouer bro kwpgdiace kal rpaypdiace, dperdc 
re dvépav wakaror kal Karlag Oewptevoug, we THY per crorpeToLyro, 
ex’ éxetva b€ orevdour. 

It is true that this seems in opposition to the otherwise strict 
discipline in which youths were kept; and it is not very compre- 
hensible how an Autolycos or a Charmides could have been spec- 
tators of an Aristophanic comedy. The universal license of tha 
Dionysia may perhaps have countenanced a departure of this kind 
from ordinary rules. Probably also the custom was not uni- 
versal, and some fathers may have been too careful of their sona 
to allow them to be present on such occasions. 

The spectators then were men, boys, and, as far as tragedy 
ig concerned, women. ‘To these, on Plato’s authority, we must 
add slaves. Gorg. p. 502. The above cited passage of Theo- 
phrastus shows that the pedagogues, who were slaver, were 
present ; and it was no doubt usual for an attendant, dxdAou@oc, 
to accompany his master to the theatre. Moreover, Theophrastus 
(Char. 2) introduces the «éAaé as taking the cushion from the 
slave, and placing it himself for the object of his attentions: 
cat rod wattdc tv rp Oedrpy ageddpevog Ta mpockeddrera adroy 
iroorpaca. Cf, Aschin. in Ctesiph. p. 467. But it is doubtful 
whether these slaves remained in the theatre. and whether others 
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might go thither by themselves. Atall events, it was not allowed 
in Rome at the time when the prclogue to the Penulus of Plautus 
was written (v. 23): 

Servi ne obsideunt, liberis ut sit locus, 
Nor were the pedisequi allowed to remain (v. 40): 

Dam ludi fiunt, in popinam pedisequi 

Irruptionem facite, 
But at Athens, where the relation between slave and freeman 
was on @ different footing, the former may very possibly have 
been admitted, from the period when money was paid for entrance. 

This entrance-money, Qewprxd1, was, from the time of Pericles, 
paid out of the treasury to the poorer classes, and by degrees to 
all the burghers. It amounted to two oboles, which went to the 
contractor of the building, dpy:résrwy, or to the person who 
rented the theatre, Qearpwn¢, who was also called OearporwAne, 
from his selling the seats. But it seems from Plato, Apol. p. 26, 
that a higher charge was made for tha better places (Alciphr. 
iii, 20: ro Kady rov Gedrpov), and some were as high as a 
drachma apiece. It will be unnecessary to pursue this subject 
further, since it has been very fully discussed in Béckh’s Public 
Econ. of Athens, pp. 219-226. 

That certain parts of the house were assigned to certain 
classes, as at Rome, may possibly be inferred from Aristuph. 
Equit. 704 : 

i300 xpoedplay* ofoy thoual o° éya 

dx Tis mpoedpias Erxarow Feduevor. 
This inference is confirmed by a passage of Alexis, ap. Poll. ix 
44, to which reference has already been made: 

évravda wepl thy doxdrny 337 Kepxlda 

bas nabeCobcas Oewoeiv, Gs tévas, . 
See also a very remarkable passage in Demosthenes, in Mid 
p. 572, where the rdpetpoc of an archon forcibly ousts a person 
who is not sitting in his proper place: repo0¢ adueiv mor’ edoker 
byiy wept ra Atovuata, kai karexetpororhaar’ abrov mapedpevorrog 
tipxovre rp viei, Ore Béayv rivdg KaraduBdvrog iWaro, éEcipywv 
éx tod Oedrpov: and Demosthenes himself thinks that his con- 
duct should have been: roi¢ ixnpéraic élelpyeww sixeiv, ox advréc 
rumrecy. Ulpian, however, explains it, that he had got into 
another person’s seat. 

We may assert with confidence that the women sat neparate 
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from the men, and this opinion is supported by the inscriptions 
of the theatre at Syracuse; for an excellent account of which the 
reader is referred to a paper by Gottling, in the Rhein. Mus. 
1834, p. 103 sqq. This theatre consisted of three stories, separated 
by passages, crafwpara, eight feet wide. The whole of the seats 
throughout all three stories were divided into nine xararopae or 
kepxidac, (cuneos,) and the inscriptions on most of them are 
still legible. On the first xepxlc to the east nothing can be 
deciphered; on the second is inscribed BASIAIZSAS NHPHI- 
AOZ; on the third, BASIAISZASE SIAIZSTIAOZ; on the 
fourth, BAZ...NOZ. Proceeding further to the west the in- 
scriptions are more defaced, and on the fifth and s venth Gdtt- 
ling could only make out a few disconnected letters. Landolina, 
however, who saw the inscriptions toward the end of the last 
century, was able to read on the fifth, or centre one, AIOZ OAY 
. . - LOY; and on the seventh, H . AKAEOZE . ®PONIOY; 
though on the eighth and ninth compartments he could decipher 
nothing intelligible. From this it would seem that on the centre 
and four western compartments there were male names, and 
female ones on the four to the east (those namely to the right of 
the spectator). This can scarcely be supposed a fortuitous 
arrangement; on the contrary, it is probable that the seats of the 
women were denoted by female, and those of the men by male, 
names. These inscriptions were the appellations of the whole 
kararopi}, and do not denote the seats of individuals, as Gottling 
has satisfactorily shown. Cf Panofka, Letiera sopra una In- 
scriz. del Teatro Syracus. 

The trnpérar mentioned by Demosthenes in the passage just 
quoted, (in Mid. p. 572,) are the gaSdopepa or pafdovyo em- 
ployed to preserve order, and answer to the pracones of the Roman 
theatre, who also oust (suscitant) those who are not in their 
proper places. See Schol. ad Aristoph. Paz, 718. 

The representations began early in the morning, and places 
were taken wey. Philochoros, apud Athen. xi. p. 464, says: 
"AOnvaior rotc Atcovuctiaxoic dyGot To wey mpwrov hpiornKdrec Kat 
memuxérec EBdefov ext rhvy Oéay cai éorepavwpévac eDewpour, 
mapa o€ rov dyava wdvra gvoxotiro Kal Tpayijpara mapedepero, 
kai roig xopiig slower évéxeov wive Kai dpywriopéevors, 67’ 
tEeropebovro Evéxeov wAdtv' paprupeiv Se rotrrae vat Depexoary 
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rov KwulKoY, Gre péype tic Ka’ €aurdy Arkiac obk dolrove etvat 
rouc Gewpovvrac. This statement that they breakfasted first can 
only be true of the earliest period, for that it was not so in the 
time of Aristophanes is clear from Aves, 784: 

ob8év dor” buewor, oS H5:ov, 4) picas wrepd. 

abrly’ bucv thy Oeardy ef ris Fy dardwrepos, 

elra wewey Tois xopuiat TeY Tpxypdar HxGero, 

éxxerduevos by obtos jploryaey eddy olkade, 

Kat’ Op eumarnobels dp’ nuas adlis ab naréxvero, 
According to all accounts, however, the performances commenced 
gt avery early hour. See Alschin. in Ctesiph. p. 467: nat dua 
rij hpéog iyyetro rotc wpéoBeoww eig rd Oéarpov. So Demosth. in 
Mid. p. 588: eye & ix’ éyGpoi vagovroc twher . . . HBprZouny. This 
practice continued till a late period. Plutarch, Non Posse Suav. 
18: TérAéyec, b’Enlxoupe ; cdapyddv nal abrAnroy EwOer axpoadd- 
pevog el¢ ro Oéarpov Badlletc, x.7.X. Eating and drinking were 
permitted in the theatre; but many only sat out part of the per- 
formance, while others did not come till late, when the money- 
taker was gone, and they could get in for nothing. The (dedupdc 
did this; Theophr. Char. 80: xal éxt Ogav rnvqdde ropsbecOa 
dywy rove uleig, Huika wpoika ddtaow of Oeatporar. Others, how- 
ever, were present the whole time. Dio Chrysost. Or. xxvii. p 
528: xal robrwy (rv Geardv) door odddpa éoroveaxdrec eic rd 
mpaypa, dtaredovary obPév GAO xpdrrovrec éE éwflvod. 

The audience did not scruple to evince their disapprobation 
either of actors or of individual spectators, by loud whistling 
and clucking. Demosth. in Mid. p. 586: ipéy of Oedpevor roi 
Avovvaloce sictdvra elg 7d Béarpov rovroy (Medlav) doupirrers Kau 
éxh@Cere. Sore & picoue éort onpeia rar’ eroueire. Cf. ASschin 
in Ciestph. p. 467. On the other hand, those who were distin- 
guished and beloved were received with marks of universal 
respect. Thus at the Olympic games, when Themistocles entered, 
the whole assembly rose with one accord; see Pausan. viii. 50, 8 
Similar demonstrations occurred in other instances. Lucian, De. 
mon. 68. The method of applauding poets and players was by 
clapping the hands and by loud acclamations; this was called Gopv- 
Péiv, or érconuaive. Athen. viii. p. 850. See Aristoph. Equit 
546, where the poet himself incites the spectators to appland : 

alper@ aire xoAd Td pddtov, rapardupar’ ep’ Zidexa xdmess 
OdpvBav xpnorby Anvatryy. 
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Lucian, de Salt. 83, relates that an actor played the mad Ajax 
so naturally that ré ye Qéarpoy &ray ovvepentver rp Alarzt, Kai 
eridwy Kat éBdwr, cal rac Ecbifrac aressixrovy. This, however, 
seems rather to pertain to the Roman custom, togam jactare. 
It has been supposed that certain passages were encored, the 
audience raising a loud cry of at@u¢ (da capo). This may per- 
haps be inferred from the analogous case in Xenoph. Symp. 
9,4: Of dé cuprdra dpivreg Gua pév expdrovr, dua 62 éBdwy 
‘avd.’ The ordinary mode of expressing disapprobation waa 
by hissing ; thus Demosthenes says to Aischines, who had been a 
bad tragic actor, etémimrec, gy 8 éoipirzov. De Coron. p. 815 
The audience, however, were not always content with this, but 
sometimes proceeded to beat an actor who displeased them, 80 
that the tragic Agon became an dyiy epi Uryiic. See Demosth. 
de Coron. p. 814: pusBicag caurdy roig Bapvorévog émixadov- 
pévowg exelvowg broxpiraic, LiywtAw cai Dwxparer, erpiraywrisrerc, 
cixa kal Bérpug kal éhaac ovN\eywr Horep onwpwrne exeivog ex rid» 
ddXorploy xuplwy, rrAclw Aap Bdvwv and rovTwr, } rdY aywvuwy ove 
pete wepi rie Wuyxiic HywvilerOe. Fv yap Aowovdog kal axhpveros 
ipiv 6 mpog rove Gearae wédEpog’ bp’ Oy wOAAG rpaipar’ ciAnpwc 
eixérwe rove dreipove :Gv rowlrwr Kidvvww we Seidove cxwTrenc. 
That these rpavpara are to be taken literally appears from a 
second passage, de Falsa Leg. p. 419: éuot dé doxeire drowwraroy 
ardvrwy dy woujou, ei 6re pev ra Ovéorov kat ray ext Tpolg xaxa 
fywvilero, ékeBadAere abrov cal ékeouplrrere éx ray Oearpwr Kat 
povoy ov KkareAsvere obrwe, dare te\evTw@yTa TOU TpITAywroTEtY 
imoorivat. See the anecdote of the parodist Hegemon, Athen. 
ix. p. 406: eio#AOe dé wore Kat sig ro Béarpor diddokwr Kwpo- 
diay, Aidwr Exwy TAfpEec Td iariow® od¢ BadrAwr cig THY opyiorpay 
Staropety émolnae rove Oeardc, Kat GAlyov Giaderdy elie, AlBor 
nev ofde. PaddAérw O° ei rec OAc. For the poet himself some- 
times received a reception of this kind, or was forcibly expelled 
from the theatre, as was the case with Diphilus. Athen. xiii. 
p. 588. 

But it would be wrong to argue from these instances that the 
profession of a player was despised; on the contrary, talented 
actors were honoured and regarded. See Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lac. i. p. 848. Ata later time troops of despised and ill-paid 
actors went about Greece, and they seem even to have consisted 
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of slaves. See Lucian, /caromen. 29: (cogiorat) égoudrec pordiora 
rots rpaycotg éxelvorg troxpiraig, wy iv dgédne Ta mpoowreia Kal 
rv xpvodragrov éxelynv oroA}y, TO Karaderrduevdy Eare yEedoioy, 
avOpwroy irra dpaypdy é¢ roy ayava peucOwpévor. Lucian 
does not speak in much highvr terms even of actors who were 
in considerable repute. Mere. Cond. 5: é lore 3¢ pacrvyovpevol 
riveg auTdy we av rp Oedrpp ddxy. Cf. Necyom. 16; Nigrin. 8; 
Dio Chrysost. Orat. x. p. 8302; Plutarch, de Sera Num. Vind. 9. 
At this period, however, the stage was at a very low ebb. 

If what has been said shows that the behaviour of the spec- 
tators was somewhat coarse, (see Theoph. Char. 11,) yet there ia 
at the same time abundant proof of the attention with which 
they followed the piece, and of their fine taste and correct discri- 
mination, which allowed no acynpoveiv on the part of the actor 
or poet to pass without expressions of disapprobation. Cf 
Plutarch, de dud. Poet. 12. 

Of course the tragic representations were listened to with more 
gravity and tranquillity than the comedies. The deep impres- 
sion made by the former on the feelings of the Athenian, who 
was easily moved to sympathy and pity, is well shown by what 
Lycon says of Callipides in Xenoph. Symp. 8,11: 8¢ urepoep~ 
vuverat, Ore Sbvarat roAAore KAalovrag KablCev. Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 
p. 98; Plutarch, de Heu Carn. ii. 5; Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxiii. 
p. 427; Lucian, de Gymn. 8. The wonderful effect produced 
on the monster Alexander of Phere by the representation of the 
Lroades (or the Hecuba?) of Euripides, is recorded by Plutarch, 
de Alex, Fort. 1: ’Adéavdpoc 32 6 Bepuiwy ripavvoc ... Gewpevoc 
Tpuyydor gurabéerepoy ip Horie dueréOn zpdc rdv olkrov’ dva~ 
mychoag obv éx rou Oedrpov Oarroy jj Badny ampe, devor elvat 
héyur, el rocobrove amocgdrrwy woAlrag 6pBicerae roig “ExdBne 
kat Todukévne wd0eow éridaxpiwy. Cf. Pelop. 29; lian, Var. 
Hist. xiv. 40. 

In the comedies, on the other hand, the spectators were often 
requested to laugh and applaud, and many poets strove further 
to effect this by throwing nuts and figs among them (Aristoph. 
Plut. 797, Vesp. 58); so that it may be supposed there was no 
lack of noise and uproar. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE Xt. 


THE DRESS. 


ie the discussion of this voluminous subject, the difficulties 
arise from the superfluity, instead of the paucity of those 
materials— both literary and artistic—which classical antiquity 
has transmitted to us. Indeed, to explain the names and pecu- 
liarities of all the various articles of Greek attire with which we 
are acquainted, would be utterly beyond the scope and limits of 
the present treatise. 

The older writers on the subject, Ferrarius and Rubenius, as 
well as Montfaucon, are out of date, owing to the immense 
amount of material which has been discovered since their time, 
and Winkelmann is far from having exhausted even the special 
department he has chosen. One of the chief labourers in this 
field is Bottiger, whose numerous isolated memoirs are very valu~ 
able, though they are deficient in unity of purpose, and moreover 
give no notion of every-day Greek costume. Miiller’s Handbuch 
der Archdol. contains many very valuable hints, and his History 
of the Dorians, ii. pp. 271-278, conveys a very satisfactory idea 
of the dress of that people. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to describe, 
in the first place, the general national dress, and afterwards to 
review the casual peculiarities brought about by time, fashion, or 
foppery. 

Upon the whole, the same remark applies to the Greek dress 
as to the Roman, that its separate portions continued, from the 
earliest to the latest period, essentially unchanged. It was charac- 
terised by great simplicity, which is partly attributable to the 
mildness of the climate, partly to the inborn taste for simple 
nobleness of form. There was no pinching up the proportions of 
the body, no multiplicity of garments drawn one over another, 
and no useless display of heterogeneous ornements. 

The articles of Greek costume may be divided into two chief 
classes, évdvpara; and émGAjyara or repe3Ajpara, generally 
avaGorgh. 

The sole Z:dupza was the chiton, and this, at an early period, 
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was different among the different races, till at last the more useful 
Doric species got into vogue, and perhaps became general. This 
last, as worn by the men, was a short woollen shirt, without 
sleeves; while the Ionic race, and more especially the Athenians, 
wore a longer linen chiton. It is hard to say whether this was 
in use in Athens before the historic period, or whether it was firs: 
introduced there from the Ionic colonies. ‘The account given by 
Thucydides (i. 6) must be familiar to every one. Speaking of the 
Atheniang, he says: ob mwoAve xpdvog, ered} XiTOrag Te Auwoiig 
émuboavro dopovrrec Kal xpuady rertlywr evépoer kpw3vdAoy dra- 
Sobpevar THY Ev rH Kedarp tpixar. ag ov cal “ldrwy TOUg ™pEC- 
Burépovg Kara ro Euyyevég meron atrn  oKev) Karéoye, 
Miller, however, in his Dorians, ii. p. 278, rejects this testimony, 
and assigns the invention of this chiton to the more effeminate 
inhabitants of Ionia. Nevertheless the Greek historian’s account 
is strongly supported by the fact that the epithet éAxeyirwre¢ is 
applied by Homer (JI. xiii. 685) to the Ionians, among whom the 
Athenians are comprehended. Pausanias (i. 19, 1) mentions a 
rather improbable legend, that Theseus came to Athens in a dress 
of this sort, and was laughed at by the Athenians: ola d& yirava 
Exovrog abrov wodhpn Kat mewAsypévne dé ebxperic ot ric Kdunc, 
ig éylvero kari rov rou Aedgevlav vady, of ry oréyny oixodo- 
povrvrec Hpovro auv yAevaaig, Gre 64 wapBévog Ev Spg yapov Tha- 
vérat porn, This story is, moreover, at variance with the state- 
ments of Herodotus, v. 88, who assigns a much later epoch for 
the adoption of the Ionic chiton by the Athenian women. 

The time when this antique dress fell into disuse admits of 
more accurate determination. Thucydides says, od taduc xpdvoc, 
and it is pretty certain that it still was in fashion at the time of 
the Persian war. See Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. xii. p.512: kai 
hy AOnralwy mdduc, Ewe erptoa, peyiorn re iv Kat peyaduuyxo- 
rdroug Erpegey &vdpac. Gdoupy ev yap yymleyxorro parca, 
moextdoug € bréduroy yirHvag, KopyuBovg 0 aradevpevor THY Tpr- 
XGY ypuvaove rérrvyag mepi TO pérwroy Kai Tig Kopag éddpour" 
éckAadlag re abroic Gippoug Epepoy ot Taides, tra py Kailoey we 
Eruxer. cat odroe Foar of rowotrot, of rv Evy Mapabdve vexhoay- 
rec pdyny cat pdvoe rir ric’ Aalac drdone Ovvapu xepwodpevor. 
We have also the authority of Aristophanes, who often combines 
the descripticn of these antiquely dressed forefathers with the 
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mention of the exploits at Marathon. See Zquit.1383U; Nud. 984. 
It is also clear from Aristophanes that at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war this dress had gone out entirely, and the epoch of the 
adoption of the shorter chiton may be fixed at that period when 
Pericles was at the head of affairs. Eustath. ad Zl, xiii. 689: 
Bexpe yap, pact, rij¢ LepexdAéove crparnyiag wodhpec etyov yira~ 
vac, Popovrrec Kat rerreyac. 

The chiton, which from this time formed the universal attire 
of the men, had two varieties of form. Poll. vil. 47: ycrdy de, o 
per apomdaoyadog éEAevOgpwy cxijpa. 6 d& Erepoudoyadoc vinerav 
It is by no means necessary to suppose that even the dudipdaoya~ 
Aog invariably possessed sleeves; there were often merely arm- 
holes, though the shoulders were always covered. See Hesychius ; 
Suidas; and Schol. ad. Aristoph. Equit. 882. The érepopdacyadoc 
had an arm-hole only for the left arm, leaving the right, with a 
part of the breast, quite bare, and hence it was also called efwpic. 
See Hesychius; Phot. Lex. p. 25; Schol. to Aristoph. Vesp. 4445 
and Heliod. £thiop. ili. 1: 7d pev Zéopa éxdory yiTova AevKoy 
Eic GyxvAny dvéoreddre. yelp b€ fy deka ovr dup xac page wapa- 
yupvoupevy wédexuy dloropov éwexpddarvey. See also Pausan. v. 
16,2: xray Gdiyor brép yovarog Kafe, rov dpov aype ror 
aTioug gatvouct ror dekcdv. But the é£wpic was not only a chiton, 
but could also serve as an ivdrcov or wepiGdnpa. Hesychius, st 
least, asserts this to have been the case: “Efwpic' xirwr dpod Kai 
iuariov. tiv yap sxarépuu xpelay mapeixer” Kal yur@va péy ora 
ro Lwvvucdat, iuariov dé, dre rd Erepov pépog EBdAAeTo. wap 6 
Kat of Kwpukol dré pév "EvduOe, éré dé Hep Barov. The same 
ineaning appears to attach to a passage of Alius Dionysius, ap. 
Eustath. ad Jl. xviii. 595: yerdvog eldog kai t eEwpice eFwpic 
yap, pyc, KIT MY dua Kat iarioy TO auro. Pollux, however, 
states that there were two different garments, both of which bore 
the same nume, exomis. He says: 4 2 efwule cat mepiPrAnpa 
Fv, kal yurby irepopdoyahoc. This view is supported by the 
artistic remains, one of the most important of which is a relief 
figured in the Mus. Pio-Clem. iv. pl. 11, representing an He- 
pheestos clad in the exomis, which is no chiton, but an indubi- 
table himation. Cf. Stuart and Revett, Antig. of Athens, 11. 4, 
p. 86, and iii. 1, pl. §. On the other hand, instances of the 
genuine yirdy érepoydoxado¢g occur in two polychromatic vase- 
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paintings, given by Stackelberg. Die Graber der Fellenen, pl. 47, 
48, of one of which the accompanying woodcut is a copy. 


CAE 





ea — 
Charon, in the Exomis and sailor's cap; from a polychromatic Lecythos in 
Stackelberg's Graber der Hellenen, P|. 47. 





The exomis was not only the dress of the slaves, but of the 
working classes generally, and hence it is worn by Hephestos in 
the relief above mentioned. By Hesychius the érepopacyadog is 
called gpyariée, and a Scholion to Aristoph. Hquit. 882, says: 
hv b& wat Erepopdoyadoc 6 réy Epyaréy, ov Tiv uiay pacyddny 
Epparror. In the Lysistrata the Chorus of old men is clad in 
the exomis; v. 662, rijv éfwuld’ exdvwpe8a. See also Poll. iv. 
118, 119; Plant. Af. iv. 4, 43. 

There is some difficulty in determining whether the chiton 
was worn next to the skin, dpéswe mpoc rq capkt, or whether 
there was an under garment or shirt beneath it. Eustathius, who 
is always thinking of the customs of later times, when a tunica 
interior had long been worn, frequently speaks ambiguously on 
the subject. See ad Il. xviii. 416; xvi. 224; xviii.25: Xirdva 
d& viv ro émemoddlov imariov ign Kai obx & avdykne 76 dpéows 
émuceyupévoy Tg Chpare, si pi) towe povosiuwy Ervyev ely 6’Ayide 
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Aevc. It is true that an article of dress is often mentioned, which 
apparently differed from the regular chiton. It is called xcrw- 
viexoc when worn by the men, and yirwov in the case of 
women; and though Plutarch once uses the former name for 
both sexes, yet the latter word is exclusively restricted to the 
female garment. Lucian, Lexiph. 25: dre yurdvioy péy xat rov 
dvédpsioy gov éyecBar, Sovrdpra SE Kat rove Essevac? A rig obk 
oldev, drt xerdviov péy yuvarcds tobijc, dovrAdpa Se ra OfjA/ea ca~ 
Actor, Hustath. ad Il. xviii. 595: & 8 avdpeiog yirwrloxoc, 6 
revec érevdbrny, ro b¢ Boayd xiTwrickdpior* xirwroy dé Kat yeTw- 
vapor AetTOv Evdupa yuvacceloy woAvredéc. See algo Plutarch, de 
Gen, Socr. 14: cot dé, 5 marep, Magoiay ydaptda, rg 8é pnrpi 
maoadoupyoy wrnodueba yirm@mov. Cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. 150. 
The word yirwvlaxoc is, however, used for an article of female 
dress by Plutarch, Mul. Virt. 26, where he says, speaking of 
XKenocrita: wapexadvaro rp yirweicxy ro xpéowroy, but the 
reason is because the Cuman women had to wear male sitire. 
Cf. Alcid. 89. 

As an article of female costume, yirwsiov seems to mean an 
under shift, as will presently be shown. But when Buttiger as- 
sumes that the ytrwrlcxog filled an analogous position in male 
attire, and proceeds to explain povoxirwy of one who only wore 
the chitoniscos, without an upper chiton, and dy/rwy, on the other 
hand, of one who wore no under shirt, he is quite wrong. For 
the chitoniscos is only a short chiton, not a shirt worn under the 
chiton, but, as Eustathius says, émeroAdZwy. It is the chiton of 
the men, and, as may be proved by many passages, it is the outer 
(or rather only) visible one. Thus Antiphanes, apud Athen. zii. 
p- 545, describing an Academic, says, 

Aeuth xAaIs, habs xerwvloxos KaAdds. 
See Demosth. in Mid. p. 588: dore pst, 6 & 'A,, poBnBévra roy 
ipuérepov OdpvBor, Goludriov mpoéeOar cal puxpod yupvdr éy ry 
xirwrioxy yevéoOa. Cf. Aischin, in Zimarch. p. 142: Lysigs in 
Theomn. p. 850. An opposite conclusion would seem to be de- 
rivable from Aristoph. Ran. 1067: yurivd y' yur od\wy eplwy 
trévepOe. ‘The trévepGe will be found, however, if the context be 
considered, to refer to the paxa or tribonion before mentioned. 
See also Aves, 944. The clearest proof however is from Plato, 
Hipp. Min. p. 868, where the articles of Hippias’ wardrobe are 
KE 
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one hy one enumerated by Socrates. We have signet, sandals, 
girdle, «at ro ivdrioy cai ror yerwvicxov, A third garment, if 
worn, would have been infallitly mentioned. 

Thus, then, the izarwy, yAatva, or yAavic, and the yirwy or 
yirwriakng, Appear universally as the two sole articles of male 
dress, and there is no such thing as an inner shirt. And poroyl- 
rwr denotes one who wore no wept/3dAaoy over the chiton, i. q. 
oiuyirwv: see Odyse. xiv. 488. Cf. Pythenetos, ap. Athen. xiii. 
p. 589. On the other hand, dyirwy denotes one who wore tua 
himation only, without the chiton, which was often done by per- 
sons of a simple and austere manner of life. See Xenoph. J/emor. 
i. 6, 2, where Antiphon says to Socrates: cat inary hydierae 
ov poiov paidoy, dAAa TO abro Dépove re Kai yEmwroc, avuTo- 
enrég re kui dyirwy dcaredeic, lian, Var. Hist. vii. 18, speaking 
of Agerilavs, says: yépwr fin dy cevymddnrog wohAdcte Kai dxirwy 
monje, TO tTpi/iwra TepeadAdpuevog abror, Kal ravra éwOivdg ev 
Sog xepepip. Cf. Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. i. p. 888. And Dio 
dorus Siculus, xi. 26, says of Gelon: dyirwy éy inatly mpoced- 
@1, x.r.A. It would indeed have been an unexampled instance 
of rpg} for a Spartan, who from his twelfth year had been clad 
only in a tribon, to put on a double chiton. See Plutarch, Lye, 
16: Devdperor de dweexnersic dvev yiravoe hon dteréXovy, éy inarios 
el roy évavroy AapPavovrec. Cf. Diog, Laert. vi. 18; and vii. 
169, 

The éxiB\npa or wepif3Anpa of the Greeks, the ipdrioy 
EAAnriKcoyv, as Lucian (de Mere. Cond. 25) calls it, in contra- 
distinction to the Roman toga, was a large square cloth. This 
is expresaly stated in the story of those Greeks who, under the 
Roman rule, had adopted the toga, and which they again ex- 
changed for the national dresa, in order to escape the oppressions 
of Mithridates. Posidonius, ap. Athen. v. p. 218: rév 3 &\Awy 
‘Pwpaiwy oi pév Gedy dydhpast xpoorerrwxaacy, of 22 Notrot pen 
Tapgucdueroe rezpaywva iudria rac & apyije warpidag wdduy 
ovondtover, See Gallus, p.410. The method of adjustment was 
exactly the same as in the older and simpler way of wearing the 
toga, described in Gallus, pp. 412, 413. It was first thrown 
over the left shoulder, and then round the back to the right side, 
and then above the right arm or below it, and again brought over 
the left shoulder or arm. This was called éwi defta dvadi\\so- 
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Oat or dprioyvetc8ac; and according to a man’s skill or awkward- 
ness in doing it, was he pronounced genteel, or clownish and 
un-Greek. The token of the dve\eibepoc and draidevrog is ex- 
pressly stated by Plato, Theat. p. 175, to he avapsaAdcoOar p7) 
ixloragGae éxidéiia EdXevOépwe. Cf. Athen. i. p. 21: “Epede de 
abroig cal rov xocpiwg dradapBavew rijy écbijra Kai rove pi 
rovro motovvrac Eoxwrroyv. See also Aristoph. Aves. 1565, where 
Poseidon says to the barbarian : 

obros, tl Spgs, éx’ aporép oftws durdyea; 

ob peraBareis Ooludriov ds és) Sekid : 
At an earlier period it was the fashion, as with the Romans (cohi- 
bere brachium), to keep the right hand in the garment, évro¢ rijy 
Xeipa éxecy), a rule which does not apply to oratorsalone. /Eschin. 
in Timarch. p. 52; Demosth. de Falsa Leg. p. 420; Miller, 
Handb. d. Archéol. pp. 85, 468. Many adhered to this ancient 
custom; Phocion, for instance, as we are told by Duris, apud 
Plutarch, Phoe. 4. 

The himation reached properly to the knee at least, and a 
shorter &vafoA1) was considered unbecoming. Theophr. Char. 4: 
(aypolkov) dvaBeBAnpévog vw rod ydvarog KaOifdaver, Gore ra 
yupva avrov gaivecfar. Phileterus, ap. Athen. i. p. 21: "Apgh 
orépvag apo ob Kabhaerc, pnd dypolkwe arw yovarog apoéker; 
Usuzlly it reached even lower. Quint. Jnstit. xi. 3,143: ‘Togas 
veteres ad calceos usque demittebant, ut Greeci pallium.’ Cf 
Bottiger, Vusengemdide, p. 56. Still, when Athens was at her 
zenith, so long a garment would have been thought a mark of 
luxury and pride. Plato, Alcib. i. p. 122; Demosth. de Falsa 
Leg. p. 422: xai dea rijg ayopac¢ mopeverat, Yoiparioy Kabetc &xpe 
ray apvpay. Even in Lucian’s time it was thought a sign of 
rpugh. See Amor. 8: pada pér Ecbic péxpe modwy rihy rpupiy 
Beueévn. 

The Spartans wore a short mantle of coarse texture, called 
rpiBwy or rpiBwrov, Those who aped Spartan customs, the 
Aaxwvifov7es, and the philosophers of the cynic and stoic schools, 
naturally adopted it also. See Thucyd. i. 6; Plato, Protug. 
p 842; Aristot. Ethic. Nic. iv. 18: Muller, Dorians, it. p. 279. 
Of course a good deal would depend on @ man’s means and con- 
dition, and the lower classes would frequently content themselves 
with such a garment. See Iseus, de Diceog. Her. p. 94; Aristoph. 
Vesp. 116, 1131; Ecel. 850. 
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The boys at Athens used, in early times, to wear the simple 
chiton, but towards the period of the Peloponnesian war it be- 
came usual for them to wear an upper garmentalso. See Aristoph. 
Nubes, 964, 987. The boys of Sparta, as above-mentioned, were 
allowed the chiton only till their twelfth year; afterwards the 
tribon was their sole article of dress, in winter as well as summer. 
Kenoph. de Fepubl. Laced. 2,4: Katavrl ye rov iwariow dia- 
OpirrecOar, evopicev Evi iarip de grove mpoccOlZecBat, voulfwy 
otrw kat mrpdoc Woyn cal wpdc Oday Gpecvor av wapackevacae- 
6a. Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 379: ipariov &v xa? abro 
Epdper TOU xEtudrvo¢ Kal rod Oépove. 

After the Athenian lad had attained to the age of an ephebus, 
his proper dress was the chlamys, a garment entirely different from 
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the himation. It originally came from Thessaly or Macedon, 
whence it seems to have been spread over all Greece. Poll. vii. 46: 
rig dé Oerraducag yAapidag Oerradica wrepa wvduagoy, kat Fre 
reQerradlopeba EXeyov rd yAapvoodopotpev. The clearest descrip- 
tion of its form is in Plutarch, Alex. 26, where ita shupe is com- 
pared to that of the city of Alexandria: xuxdorepy xddrov Fyor, 
ov riv évrdg mepidéprav edOeiae Bdoec, Gorep ard xpaorédwy 
ele oxijpa xAapvdog, dreAGpBavoy é icov cvvdyoveat 76 péyeboc. 
[t is also represented very frequently in vase-paintings, and other 
artistic remains. See the accompanying wood-cut, which repre- 
sents Cidipus before the Sphinx, and is taken from Tischbein, 
Engrav. ii. 24, The chlamys which he wears appears to be of 
an oblong quadrangular shape. It has a purple border, and tassels 
at the four corners It was fastened by a button on the right 
shoulder, and sometimes also across the breast, and the tassels 
which hang down are the wrep& or wrépvyec. Heaychius: 
Oerrakua mrepa* rovro eipnrae dia rd wrépvyacg Eye ra¢g Oer- 
rahag xAapidac, Lrépuyec b2 xadobrrac al éxarépwOev ywriat, 
dca 76 éouxévar wréputiv. The time when this garment got into 
vogue throughout Greece is unknown. The first mention of it is 
said to occur in Sappho. Poll. x. 124: of pévrot *Arruxol rd 
Aerrov xAavioa, ro b€ immKdy yAaptda, we Oerrartdy. xpwrny 
d€ duct xAapida cvopaca Largan emi rod “Epwrog sixoveay, 
"EXOdr7’ && cpard wopdupéay Exovra apotéuerov yAauor. Pollux 
rightly calls it ro iwmucéy, for it is the proper riding coat, and 
was worn on journeys. Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 278. Other names, 
such as yAaiva, yAaric, &c. refer not so much to the form as to 
the material which was adopted. 

The dress of the women was in its main features the same as 
that of the men, though distinguished by various additions. Care, 
however, must be taken to distinguish between the two chitons, 
the Doric and the Ionic. The Doric was a very simple woollen 
shift, perhaps consisting only of two short pieces of cloth, sewed 
together up to the breast (at least on one side), while the parts 
covering the breast and back were fastened over the shoulders, 
and thus formed arm-holes, The cy:ordc of the virgins, alluded 
to in the Excursus on The Gymnasia, p. 298, is only one species. 
For this garment see the accompanying figure of Nike, which is 
copied from Stackelberg, Grab. der Hell. pl. 60. The cyearag 
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which she wears can only be called a mixture of Doric and Ionic. 
It should however be remarked that artists represented the Jonger 
chiton with the dipluidion, open in the same manner as in the 
figure, so that the proper Doric cxerd¢ is only to be seen on the 
Amazons, Marbles in the Brit. Mus. iv. 16; and in the Mus. 
Bord. iv. 21 

The Ionic chiton, on the other hand, was an ample shift, falling 
in many folds down to the feet, and with broad sleeves, which 
were variable in length. It was of linen or of similar material. 
Cf. Herodot. v. 87: épdpeov yap 6) mpd rot ae ray 'A@nraiws 
yuvatxec éobijra Awpida ry Kopiriig tapatdnowrarny. peréBar- 
Aov Sy éc rov Alveoy eOGva, iva 8} wepdvyor pH} Xpéwvrar, Eore 





A Bronze from Herenlaneam, J/us. Bord. il. 6. 


Here the adjustment of the chiton is complete. On the shoulders are the clasp; 
which fasten together the wrépuyes. The chiton is girded under the bosom, and 
the upper part, which is thus made to hang over (xdéAros), forms a parallel line 
with the diploidion. 





A Bronze from Herculanenm, Mus. Bord. ii. 4. 


The girl is just in the act of fastening the chiton over the right shoulder, and 
we see how the lappet, d:wAozdior, is caused by this means. On the side where 
the seam is, joining the wr¢ovyes, are two purple stripes, 
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d¢ adnOéi Adyy ypewpévoror odk "lac abrn h éobie TO wadator 
GAAG Kédewpa* éxel i} ye ‘EXAnvem) icbiic naca # dpyain rv 
yuvanay } adrh iy, r)v viv Awpida cadéoper. 

The derdoic, durdotdor, or fyrderdotéior, is intimately con~ 
nected with the chiton, or rather is a part of it. Buttiger sup- 
poses this diploidion, or the érwyic, to have been a separate 
article of dress, a kind of double mantle, which at last came to 
be drawn on like a tunic. In the case of the sleeved chiton, 
which was not fastened with a clasp over the shoulder, this may 
have been the case, but originally, and in most instances, it was 
nothing more than the turn-over or lappet of the chiton itself. 
This is very clearly seen in many vase-paintings; but no antiques 
show the arrangement of this garment more unmistakably than 
the two bronzes from Herculaneum which are here engraved. The 
parts covering the breast and back are much too long, and hence 
this flap or turn-over, which in some cases falls as low as the hips, 
or lower; and inasmuch as the chiton was double so far as this 
reached, it was called durdvtdiov. When the lappet was formed on 
the breast only, or on the back, instead of on both, it may have 
borne the name judurdotdiow; or perhaps this name was used when 
the flap did not double the chiton more than half way down 
There is no passage which determines which of these two mean- 
ings properly attaches to the word. This diploidion was also called 
érwpic, because it was fastened over the shoulders by agrafies. 
Muller, it is true, supposes that érwyle merely means the end 
which was fastened across the shoulder. Handb. d. Archiiol. 
p. 472. In support of this position he adduces Furip. Hee 553: 

AaPotca wéxAous ef Uxpas éxoplios : 
EBinte Aarydvos és pécoy map’ dupardy. 
He also cites a fragment of Cheremon, apud Athen. xiii, p. 608: 
ixeito 8 4 pty Aeuxdy eis ceAnvipws 
dalyovea pootby AcAupdyns éxcopfBos. 
In these passages, however, the word érwpi¢ muy just as well be 
understood of the garment itself, and it is evidently taken in this 
sense by Pollux, vii.49: Kal ida 62 yuvarciiy é-rwpic, demdot6iov, 
jydurdotdor, x.7r.A. Sotooa fragment of Apoliodorus, ap. Suidas, 
8. V. Eyxoupwoacbat : 


Thy droplda 
xtitace Sinajy troller évexonBwodury 
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Miiller also takes Zy«cuxkov as synonymous with diploidion; but 
this is very doubtful. The Scholiast to Aristoph. Thesmoph. 261, 
very properly observes: CiAow dé, Gre ro Bykxukhov iuariov, 6 dé 
sponwrog Erdupa: and again, Lysistr. 1i4, we have rovyKuKAov 
rourt xaraQetoay. Pollux, however, understands the word to 
mean a coloured border. See vii. 53. 

The sleeves of the proper Ionic chiton seem quite closed, and 
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A female from Millin, Peint. d Vas. u. 70. She is dressed in a long chiton, 
without sleeves, and fastened over the shoulders (émcpis). The diploidion is 
bordered with a culunred edge; below it is the lappet («dAwos) cauned by the 
girdle; on the mght side near the seam are two parallel stripes (p¢830 or 
wapupel), The small shawl-shaped bimation (durexdviov) has also « purple 
border (mapupés or wapadoupyés, Poll.) at each end. She wears shves, covering 
the whole foot, and in her left hand 18 a parasol (oniddecoy), of tue usual fori. 
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hang down in folds like broad pouches; but they were often slit 
open from the shoulder on the upper side, and fastened with 
clasps, so that the arm might be seen. This sort Bottiger very 
improperly terms yirwy oxerrde. 

The Ionic chiton was generally much longer than the body. 
and was sv drawn up by the girdle as just to reach to the feet. 
The fold or lappet (xéAroc) which was by this means caused 
under the breast or lower (according to the position of the 
girdle), forms a el line with the border of the diploidion. 
See Figure on p. 428. When the chiton was not girded, but 
hung loose from the top, it was called dpQvcrdéio¢, or ouppe- 
rpia yirwy. Poll. vii. 48: yuray dptocradiog 6 ob Lwvrvbpevoc. 
Phot. Lex p. 846: "OpHoordieo of ararot yir@vec* of yap au- 
péperot cuprof The chiton was called cuprée before it was girt 
up; it was never worn with a train. Sometimes it had below a 
flounce with folds, and was then called crodk:dwrég. Poll. vii. 54: 
ein & Gy rie kal crodidwrdc xir@y. aroditec dé elow ai éexi- 
rydeg bd Seopov yeyvopevar Kara réAdn Toic yiTwoL éxerruyal. 
udduora eri Away xerwrloxwv. Cf. Kenoph. Cyrop. vi. 4, 2. 

The girdle used by women is called farov or arpogior. 
Ptolem. Ascal. de differ. voc. 87: Gauny A€yover thy row dvdpig* 
Levey S€ rd yuvandc, Meer. Att. p. 124; Poll. vit 67; Ari- 
stoph. Thesm. 189; Lysistr. 72. This must be distinguished 
from the band placed around the breast (usually) under the 
chiton. It was called by several names, of which the most usual 
are rawvia, p.rpa, axddeopoc, and ornbddecpoc. Poll. vii. 65: 
ro 6& réy pacray rev yuvaelwy Coopa racviay wyrdépalor cat 
racvisioy. Cf. Anthol. Pal. v.199; Anacr. 20,18. The axdteapoc 
corresponds to the fascia pectoralis (see Gallus, p. 482), but is 
also generally a bosum-band. Lucian, Dial. Mer. xii.: 4) 6€ prj 
caca peraki rav pacrdy iwd rg amodéopy rapepvcaro. The 
manner of wearing it is seen in a bronze, figured in the Antich. 
d’ Ere. vi. 17, 8. The body-band, repiZwya, was different, being 
used asa xepi rij orig Géopa. Poll. vii. 65. The Greek women 
had an infinity of means for improving the figure, though few, 
perhaps, beside hetere made use of them. Alexis, ap. Athen 
xiii. p. 568, gives a long catalogue: 

obvn Fxer Tis IoxXI0" 
Srevddvo” eppaupér’ abriy, Sore thy eirrvyjiay 
avaBoay rods eicidévras. xoriay GSpdy Exe 
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orno? Ear’ abraict rouray, dy Fxauo’ of cwpixal, 
ép6a mpocbeioa: Toaira ‘your abray THs KoAlas, 
damepe) xévroio tobrots els Td apdoP drt yoyo. 


The éri@Anya, or upper garment of the women, in all essential 
points resembled the himation of the males; hence the same might 
serve for both man and wife, lian, Var. Hist. vii. 9: f Ow- 
klwvog yuri 16 Guxlwvog indrioy éddper cal obdey édetro ob Kpo~ 
kwrov, ob Tapavrivov, otk dvaBodic, obx éyxucAlov, ob Kexpupadon, 
ob kahtarpac, ob Barréy yerwvloxwy, The same author relates 
that Xantippe refused to go out in her husband’s himation, which 
is likely enough. The usual name for this female himation is 
dprexdvn or durexdviov, and the use of the diminutive shows 
that smaller shawl-like garments were also worn. See the figure 
with the cxiddeov, p. 426. The word rérAoc, with the excep- 
tion of the Panathenaic, denotes any article of apparel ordinarily 
used, See Poll. vii.49. If there was originally a particular gar- 
ment called by this name, it must have become obsolete. 

Before proceeding to describe these garments further, let us 
return a moment to the question whether the yird» and dyze- 
xo sufficed for a woman's attire, or whether an under shift 
was also worn. Even at Athens this was probably not univer- 
sally the case, still, most likely, it was pretty general. It is true 
that there is no monument which distinctly represents one chiton 
over the other; though the y:rda mentioned above can certainly 
be nothing else than such under-shifts. But it is clear from 
Aristophanes that these could never have been worn alone, not 
even in the house, for it would have been next to nudity. Ly- 


sistr. 150: 
ef yap Kadoluel’ &v8ov évrerpippdvas 
Kay Trois xvtevloet Tots duopylyos 
‘yupval waployser, 


In the Adoniazusa@ of Theocritus, Praxagora, while washing her. 
self, is clad in her chitonion; she then puts on the wepovarpic 
or upper vduya, and the duméyovor. Still plainer, however, is 
what Athensus says of the celebrated Phryne, xiii. p. 590: Oudarep 
ob0€ figdlwe Hy abriy ideiv yuurhy. éxéoapxor yap Kirwr1oy hrei- 
xéro kal roig Snpooiare obx éxpiiro Badareiow. So too the artifice 
of Hyperides, at the conclusion of his oration in her defence: 
reobphtac roug xirwrlaxoug yuprd re ra orépva Wowoac, k. T. A. 
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In the following engraving, taken from Tischbein, Lngrav- 
ings, i. pl. 59, one of the women, who are here performing their 
ablutions, has on such a short thin shift, éwyic, which has all 
the peculiarities of a xirwor, for it reaches scarcely half down 
the thigh, and is quite diagarés, (Aristoph. Lysistr. 48,) and 
éyécapnor, like that of Phryne. 





We will next speak of the materials of the several articles of 
Greek dress. After the linen chiton of the men had fallen into 
disuse, sheep’s wool was the only material employed, the fabric 
being of coarser or finer texture, according to circumstances. 
The most celebrated wool came from Miletus. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
729: Strabo, xii. 7, 16: pépee 8 8 wept ri Aaodixeay rdroc 
mpuParwy dperac, ovK cic padakdrnrag povov TOY Epiwy, y kal roy 
M:Anoiwy duadéper, dAAG kat ele ry Kopakiy xpoar. See Gallus, 
p 442. For winter wear the chiton was made of much stouter 
cloth, and shagged on one or both sides. Thus in Aristophanes, 
Ran. 1067, we have: xr@v oahw iplwy: and Pollux, vil. 57, 
mentions the xtra éacue, paddwrog or apolpahdos. The yAaiva, 
which was probably like the ordinary himation in form, only of 
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thicker stuff, was worn in winter. See Aristoph. Aves, 714, 
where the appearance of the swallow is said to indicate 
Sre xyrh xAciway wwrey H8n Kal Anddpidy re eplac Gas, 

Also Hesych.: yAaiva ipdrioy xepepdv. Cf. Suidas; Aristoph.. 
Vesp. 788, 1182; Ranm, 1459. In summer, on the other hand, 
was worn a garment of lighter material, Oepiorpia, which Win- 
kelmann mistakes for a veil. See Hesychius; and Poll. vii. 48. 
In Theor xv. 69, Praxinoe wears a Oepiorptoy at the season of 
the festival of Adonis. The Agéioy, or Ayddpto, was alao a light 
sammer-garment, and so, probably, was the xAari¢ also. 

The female attire was made from other materials besides wool 
and linen. The byssus claims the first mention, though the sub- 
ject is obscure, since the ancients appear to have’called various 
stuffs by this name. The byssus of our naturalists is quite dis- 
tinct, being a tuft of silky threads secreted by a family of mol- 
lusks, of which the Pinna marina is the type. This also was 
known to the ancients. See Tertull. de Pallio, $8; Man. Philes. 
de Anim. Propr. 88. But the byssus used for garments was a 
vegetable product, consisting of the fibres of certain plants. In 
this all writers, ancient and modern, agree; but what the plants 
were is not 80 easy to say. Herodotus, ii. 86, speaks of it in 
reference to the Egyptian mummies: carecAicoover ray 16 copa 
surdovog Sucoirne reAaudor kararerpnpévon. It has been gene- 
rally supposed that mummies, at least those of the first and 
second classes, were enveloped in swathes of cotton; and if this 
was the case, Herodotus must have taken (uaao¢ for cotton. 
[Recent microscopical investigations, however, tend to show that 
the fibres of the mummy-cloth are of flax, not cotton.] Again, 
Herodotus, vii. 181, mentions eco as a bandage for wounds, 
a purpose to which cotton is not at all adapted. Cf. Id. ii. 
87; Plin. Nat. Hist. xix. 1, 2. Philostratus, moreover, Vit. 
Apollon. ii. 20, says: cat Boocp dé rove gparepwrépove abriy 
(Iidér) dace éaraardar, rir b& Buscov piecOar cérdpov pacrr, 
It is not unlikely that the thicker cotton fabrics may have been 
confounded with linen, Anything resembling linen was pro- 
bably often called so, and this may explain the uncertainty of 
the expression. See Plutarch, de Pythia Orac.4; and Poll. 
vii. 76: cai pny cai ra Buoowa cai  Biacocg Nivov re eldog rap’ 
Tvdoic. by 82 cal rap’ Alyurrioe dxd Ebdov re Epcov yiyverai 
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RE ob ripv toOra divov dv ree paddov galy mpogeoévat, *dHy 
rub wdxouc. On the whole, the best authorities have inclined 
to the opinion that by Bucare cotton is meant. See Forster, de 
Bysso Antiquorum, p. 47; Bo'tiger, Aldobrand. Hochz. p. 127 ; 
Sprengel, Hist. rei Herb. i. p. 15. There can however be no 
doubt that several fubrics, essentially different from each other, 
all bore this name. ‘The usual byssus was white, like cotton; 
but there was also one kind of a yellow colour. Philostr. Vit. 
Apollon, ii. 20: cai foOjvar ry Biscay gnolv 6 'ArodAwric, 
trecdy) Eoue Gap rpiBwrt. Empedocles, apud Plutarch, de Def. 
Orac. 4: Bicoy b& yAauKiig Kpéxov Karaptoryerat. Pausan. vii. 
21,7; and v. 5,2; i) 8 Buccoc } &v 77 "H1Aeig Aewrornrog pe 
civexa ove awotei rijc ‘EBpalur, tore 5€ obx opolwe favOy. Cf. 
Plin. xix. 1,4. But the enormous price of this yellow byssus, 
which grew around Elis, makes it probable that it was used 
for cauls and other ornaments, but hardly for whole dresses. 
According to Voss, ad Virg. Georg. ii. 120, the true byssus ia 
the yellow cotton (Gossypium religzosum ?); but the question is, 
what he means by the true byssus, for Herodotus certainly is 
not thinking of the yellow kind, and that grown at Elis was 
evidently not the common article. It seems then that we must 
assume that, originally, there was a great resemblance among 
a variety of stuffs, owing to a similarity in the style of manu- 
facture; and the confusion and perhaps intentional imitation 
which took place will account for the contradictory nature of 
the descriptions which have come down to us. See Wedel, 
de Purp. et Bysso; Bertolini, de Bysso Ant.; Heeren, Ideen, i. 
1, p. 106. 

The period at which cotton garments were introduced into 
Greece is uncertain. The fra,ment of Empedocles, quoted by 
Plutarch, is too brief to afford us any information as to the use of 
byssus for clothing; a Bicowwor papos, however, is mentioned, 
with reference to the same period, in a fragment of the Laocoon 
of Sophocles, apud Dionys. Halic. Ant. Rom. i. 48. Plutarch, 
alao, de Virt. et Vit. 2, affirms that at the Homeric period, wool 
and linen, only, were known. There is a remarkable passage in 
Diogenes Laertius, (vi. 90,) referring to the surveillance exercised 
by the Astynomi over luxuriousness in dress; where the obscure 
expression oiviey may originally denote linen, but in any case of 
foreign manufacture. He says: tro ray "AGhvgar aorevépnwr 
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émsriyunBelc, Ere orvddva hudlearo, Eon, Kal Oeddpacroy tyiv delkw 
eividva mepieBAnpévov. amorovytwr b€ arhyayey éxt Koupeior 
val Bete cetpduevor, Seo Poll. vii. 72; Phot. Lex. p. 512: 
Lwéovirne xir@v* Arvove. But since Herodotus mentions the 
owéwy Bvoolvn, it would appear that fabrics of cotton were also 
called by this name. Hence, if in the above story from Diogenes 
Laertius robes of cotton are meant, it will follow that this was, at 
that period, a very unusual dress for men; but how early women 
made use of this material does not appear. Cf. Art. Byssus in 
the Real-Encyklop. d. Class. Alterth. 

Another somewhat similar material was a very fine sort of flax, 
which derived its name from the island Amorgos, where the best 
was prown. Aristoph. Lysistr. 150, mentions yrrwyia apopyrva, 
and these are doubtless synonymous with the diagari yerw via 
of v.48. See Aischin. in Timarch. p. 118: yuvaica apdpytva 
exiorapévny epyalecOat cai Epya Aerra ele tiv dyopay Exgépov- 
cay. ‘The garments thus made were particularly delicate and 
transparent, and seem to have resembled those of byssus. Har- 
pocr. “Apopydcg’ gore waparAjody re Biooy. Pollux. vii. 74, 
says: Ta dé dydpywa ylyvecBar pay ra Gpeora év rp ‘Apopy9. 
Alvov & otv Kat ravrag elvac A€youoww. b Se apdpytvog yerar 
kal duopyle éxaXetro. This last assertion is, however, erroneous, 
as appears from Aristophanes, Lysistr. 735, 737, and the Scho- 
lion thereon : rijc¢ Acvoxahdyune. Eore O& ) apopyic Euowy adexl- 
ory Alvyg. The material was exported raw, and manufactured 
abroad. 

The history of the silk manufacture is enveloped in still greater 
obscurity, and the writers on the subject deal in the most extrava- 
gant assertions. With regard to early times this need excite no 
surprise, considering the distance of the country that produced the 
material, and the fables which the silk-dealers purposely spread 
abroad. See Voss, ad Virg. Georg. ii. 121. But it is strange 
that the Macedonian conquest did not introduce more accurate 
information. Aristotle, it is true, appears to be acquainted with 
the species (Bombyx mort, Linn.) by which the silk is produced ; 
but from his account of its metamorphoses, and his description of 
the larva, it would appear that he knew nothing about the insect 
from personal observation. He says, Hist. Anim. v. 17: éx dé 
tives oKwAnsoc peydAov, d¢ Exe oloy xepara cat diagépa rir 
GN? wr, ylyverat ro xpGrov pév peraBaddrrog rov oxdAnxog xhurn, 
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Badr rabrag rag poppac wdcac. Ex rovrov rot (wou Kal ra 
BopPixia Avadvovor roy yuvakay riveg avarnrelouerat xaxetra 
doaivover. TIpwrn dé A€yerar bojvar ey Kg Dapoidov DAdrew 
Ovyarnp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 17, 20, and xi. 22, 23, has merely 
reproduced Aristotle’s account, with the addition of a few blunders 
from other sources; while Strabo, xv. 1, 21, follows Nearchus, and 
gravely states that silk came && rivwy groriv Eauvopérne Buocov. 
The traditions followed by Pausanias, vi. 26, 4, and Eustathius, 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 7538, are still more absurd. The latter takes 
onowa to be a different thing from silk, and Pollux, vii. 76, 
fancies it was made from something resembling spiders’ webs. 

Silk came both in a raw and manufactured state to the West; 
and in the latter case, perhaps, was called onpixd. By far the 
larger quantity, however, was imported in a raw condition, and 
was then denominated peraia. Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 20; Bell. 
Goth. iv. 17. Cf. Hesychius, s. v. Zijpec. The cocoons, on ar- 
rival, were first unwound (according to Aristotle on the isle of 
Cos), and the BouBixua were then woven from the thread. The 
obscurity of Aristotle's words, avadvovow dvarnridpevac cdrecra 
Upairove, and still more of Pliny’s, vi. 17, 20, ‘unde geminus 
feminis labor, redordiendi fila rursumque texendi,’ has given rise 
to the erroneous notion that the webs, already finished, were again 
unravelled. Forster, de Bysso Ant. 16, shares in this error. The 
word a&va\veur refers only to the cocoons, as is correctly remarked 
by Salmasius and Schneider. 

In all probability silken garments were not used in Greece till 
a late period, but the Asiatics wore them from the earliest times; 
for the écOijre¢ Mydcxai, which Flerodotus (iii. 84, vil. 116) men- 
tions as gifts of honour, were certainly of silk, as Procopius ex- 
pressly states: Bell, Pers. i. 20): (péraka) ef ng eiwOecar rr éoOij- 
ra spydleoGa, fr wédae per “EAAnveg Myduc)y éxddovy, ra Cé vor 
onpuny douaZovew. In Aristotle's time the manufacture was 
still very limited in Greece; for his words are, ériac rev yurat- 
cov. This, to be sure, does not prove that silk dresses were not 
imported; but the silence of the writers of the time, and the 
enormous price which the article maintained at a luter period, 
shows that its use must have been extremely limited. In after 
times silk chitons even are mentioned. Alciphr. Epist. i. 39: 

FF 
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PépBrk & Hv rd xirbveoy, Of. Gallus, p. 442; and Art. Bombyz, 
in the Real-Encycl. d. Class Alterth. 

It cannot therefore be doubted that the notorious Coin robes 
were a gauze-like silk fabric; but the e{para diagarff, often 
alluded to at an earlier period, must have been of another mate- 
rial, Bicowa or dudpywa. See Aristoph. Lysistr. 48: d:apari 
xiréma. Philemon, Fragm. (p. 887, Mein.): iudarea deagalvovra. 
These were often employed by artists, as through them the con- 
tour of the form was pretty visible. See the woodcut, p. 460. 
Also, August. iii. 105; Marm. Oxon. 5; Mus. Bord, iii. 36. 
Lucian, Amor. 41, aptly terms such a dress an sic xpodaciy 
icfiic. Of. Hippolochus, apud Athen, iv, p. 129: stoBadrAovory 
abAnrplgec eal povoovpyol cal capPustorpeal rivec ‘Pédiar, Epot 
per yupval doc, wry Eheydv rwvec abrac Exeey yirGvac. 

The manufacture of asbestos fabrics at Carystos in Eubea 
may be mentioned as a curiosity. Strabo, x. 1,6; Steph. Byz. 
a. v. Kdpvoroc. Clothes of such s material were never actually 
worn. 

Furs were not required, on account of the mildness of the 
climate, and indeed are scarcely mentioned, Athenseus, v. p. 220, 
tells a story of a sophist who used to wear a sheep-skin. Cf, 
Bottig. Vasengem. iii. p. 186; and the derivation of the name 
Aoxpot 'OZoAal, given by Pausanias, x. 88, 1; see also Philostr. 
Vit. Apollon. i. 2. 

Chitons of leather are mentioned by Pollux, vii. 70: xai 
oxirivoe dé joay éoOijrec cat yir@y éx fépparoc. In the time of 
Pausanias the poorer classes in Euba@a and Phocis wore chitons 
of hogs’ hides. Pausan. viii. 1,2: xir@vae rove é« ray deppd- 
ray Tay vey, ole Kal viv wepl re EvPocay Ere yporra cal év rp 
Pulte, érdcoe Blov crarllovery. 

The next enquiry is as to the colour of the dresses. In the 
first place we must protest against the very prevalent notion that 
in the rank of the free burghers, and indeed among all respect- 
able females, with few exceptions, nothing but white was worn. 
This assertion has been repeatedly made by Buttiger; he affirms 
that ‘so long as the ancient Hellenic world, and, later, Rome, 
kept frees from admixture with the barbarians,—which of course 
was not the case under the later Roman emperors,—white was 
the prevailing colour worn by the respectable females and among 
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the higher classes, and at Athens purple and other colours were 
even considered the marks of immodest women. Al. Schr. 
ili, p. 44, In one of his latest essays, however, he states his 
views in a materially modified form. He there says, ‘Though 
the Greek women unquestionably wore coloured garments, and, 
as is clear from the pictures of Polygnotus, often were dresses ot 
yellow, and of variable colours, yet these are very different from 
stripes and flaring patterns.’ Kl. Schr.i. p. 298. This more 
recent opinion is certainly that which will best bear examination. 
On this subject we read in Pollux, vii. 55: at d¢ dad xpwudrwr 
éaOijreg Kadovpevar, ddoupyic, ropdupic, porvecic Kal povixove xe- 
rey, Barpaxle. abra: pév avdpdy. Tuva 82, xpoxwrd¢, xpo- 
K@rior, wapadoupyic, 6ugactroy, rourg dé rg yow@pare cal *AdéE~ 
avépoy fiecBac A€yovet, ra Se idpoBagec ein Sv iparwov, 6 viv 
WuxpoBagéc xarotow. are Oé cal Kiddtov éoOifrog ypapa, ro 
viv Ovaypivoy Kadovmevor. Kal Kiddov yap rov dvov of Awpteic, 
kal xeAAacrijpa rov dvnharny. gay bé cal péday ddAHAatg Early 
éyyts. Kal rd coxcoBagec 5é kadeirat dro rov xpwparoc. Here 
there is an express distinction drawn between those colours which 
were worn by the men, and those which were confined to the 
women. In another place the same writer mentions the colours 
appropriated to particular characters on the stage; and we should 
bear in mind that comedy, especially the new, was an imitation 
of the manners of ordinary life. Poll. iv. 118: cwpuy b& EoOije 
éFwpic. gore O€ xtrwy AEvKdc Gonpog... yeporvrwy dé dépnua inarcoy, 
KaprvAn* goivexic } pedaprdpovpoy twarcoy, popnua vewrépwy. 
wipa, Paktnpia, OepBépa, Exit raév aypolkwy, kat wopgupg Se 
éoOijre éxpGvro ot veavioxat, ot d& wapdocroe peralry 7] gag... 
‘H dé yuvauwr éoOne kwpeay, } per Trav ypawy privy, ij deplyn, 
wAiy lene * ravracg dé Acunh’ .. . dé rv véwy Aevxy I} Bucolyy. 
érexAnpwy oc Neve}, Kpogewrh. xopvoBooxol dé yirdve Barrp Kai 
avbewp weptBoraig éveéduyra, «.r.X. From this passage it must 
not be inferred that because a young man, in contrast to a yépwy, 
wears a dark-coloured garment, peXaprdpprpoy, and a lad a bright 
purple one, ropgupa éoAi)c, that therefore they were always so 
clad ; on the contrary, we only conclude that a coloured robe was 
not unusual in common life among the higher orders, or they 
would never have thus appeared in one on the stage. 

Besides, it would be wonderful if that passion for magnificence 
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in dress which was so prevalent in Ionia, had not exercised soma 
influence on the costume of the mother-country. The Ioniana 
selected remarkably brilliant colours for their attire, though this 
certainly was not the case at Athens, at least till a very late 
period. See a fragment of Democritus of Ephesus, ap. Athen. 
xii. p. 525: Ta d€ réy 'Idvwy loBagi cal xopdupa Kai xpoxeva 
Aépoc toarvrd. Kal capdarec phrdcwoe wal cropdupot cal devxol, 
of 8€ ddovpyeic. xal cadaciperc KopirOrovpyeic. elo) 8 ai per 
Topgupai rovrwy, ai dé ioBageic, al é baxlyOrrac’ AdBor 8? Gv tee 
kat proyivac cai Gadraccoedeic. There is distinct proof, moreover, 
that in the mother-country the use of coloured garments partially 
prevailed, even among the men. Thus there must be some mean- 
ing in the line in Aristoph. Plut. 588: 
off lnatlwy Bawrdy Sardvas Kocujoo woucthopdppeor, 

See also Xenoph. Cicon. 10, 8: éridercvic re dpyuprov riBsndor 
kat Sppoug vwrokvdouc, Kal wopgupidac éLithrove gainy adnOuwvac 
eIvae, Plutarch, de Trang. An. 10: 4 roppipa rpiy prov. The 
reply of Socrates shows that a garment is here mesnt. Occa- 
sionally we even meet with notices of the dress of individuals. 
Thus Chameleon, ap. Athen. ix. p. 374, says of the comedian 
Anaxandrides: égdpe: ddoupylda cal kpdoreda ypvod. See lian, 
Var. Hist. xii. 82; ’Epmedoxdije 8¢ 6 ’Axpayavrivog ddoupyet 
&xphoaro, kat trodipact yadcotc. ‘Inmlay dé cai Topylar éy 
woppupatc eoOijat mpoiévar dcappei Aoyoc. Cf. Jb. xii. 11; Athen 
xu. p. 543, In these passages, it is true, such coloured clothes 
are mentioned as something remarkable; and no doubt it was 
not everybody that wore them, but they certainly were used on 
festive occasions, and doubtless frequently by &Gpodiarror. See 
Lucian, Bis Accus. 17: agypea re rove orepdvouc ... cal éxl ri 
roppuplde yoxbvero, The whole passage may be referred to as 
giving a striking picture of an Athenian dandy. 

Dark-coloured chitons appear to have been not at all unusual. 
See especially a fragment of Antiphanes, apud Athen. xii. p. 544, 
where the costume of the academicians is described : 

Aeukh xAavls, Pads xrrevicxos Kadbds, 
wiAlSur axaddy, elpvOu0s Baxrnpla, 

Baws rpare(a, rl uaxpd Sei Adyar; SAws 
abrhy Spay yap Thy "Axc3nuelay Sone. 


Here the gaue yirwvloxoc is certainly not black, but efuer 
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brown, as tianufactured from the undyed wool of the brown 
sheep, or else grey. See Phot. Lex. p. 687: ypiua cbvOerov ax 
péAavog kai evcod * Hyouw purer. Cf. Suidas, & v. patde. 
Coloured dresses were prevalent to a far greater extent among 
the female sex. In theory, no doubt, white was considered the 
most becoming for a discreet and modest woman. See Phintya, 
apud Stob. Tit. lxxiv. 61: wepl 3¢ rH xéopw rH wepl rd copa 
Goxet por otrwe. Act Aevyelpova jpev cal dwdoixay, cai axepla 
gevrov. ‘EKotirac dé rovro, aixa p)) dtagaréeoot, pndé dcavrouidote, 
pndé ard BéuBuoc tpacpévoee xparae roicg wept 76 cpa, ddrAG 
perpiog cai Aeveoypwydroe. Evidently enough this advice is 
directed against the prevailing practice. What is related of 
Polygnotus by Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv 9, 35, ‘ primus mulieres 
lucida veste pinxit,’ may indicate a change in attire which took 
place after the Persian war, or rather perhaps an improvement in 
the art of painting and the preparation of pigments; and it is 
certain that the painter would never have ventured on this step, 
if, as Buttiger supposes, coloured clothes had been at Athens the 
legal distinction of hetere; nor does it follow, because he waa 
the first to paint women in brilliant colours, that his predecessors 
had attired their females in white only. The polychromatic vase- 
paintings and terracottas published by Stackelberg, in his Graber 
der Hellenen, which represent figures from the life, are the more 
valuable, inassauch as they corroborate, in the most striking 
manner, many of the statements made by Pollux. Though in 
most instances the colours have been much faded by age, yet 
the ground tone still remains; and the fuct that white as well as 
coloured chitons and himatia occur, demonstrates that the scenes 
are from every-day life. Thus in Plate 44, 2, are represented two 
female figures, one of whom wears a dark upper garment (au7re- 
x6vn) with a white border, over a pale yellow sleeved-chiton. 
The latter, which looks like nankeen, is probably of byssus, 
C£. Philostr. Vit. Apollon. ii. 20: cat fobijvar ry Buco pyaiv 6 
"Arod\Awniog, Ered) Zoe gap rplw. This colour frequently 
occurs in women’s dress. The himation, with its white border, 
is what is called wepitevsov by Pollux, vii. 51: ra d& wepiAevxa 
robrvarrioy Ein &v tpacpa éx woppipag 7H GAdou xpdparos, Ev rg 
wepidpépw Aevxov évvpacpéror. The second figure is in a gold- 
brown diplvis, also with a white edging. In Pl. 45,1, are seen 
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two females, one of whom wears a white chiton with sleeves, under 
n red himation; while the second is wrapped in a red raantle. 
P). 46, 2, is especially interesting. One of the women who stand 
at the tomb is clad in an ample blue cloak, which entirely cun- 
ceals the under garment; the other wears a short and close-fitting 
purp!e chiton, without sleeves, the seam of which is adorned with a 
tolerably broad border of yellow. This border consists of upright 
indentations, which are seen elsewhere on monochromatic vase- 
paintings; see Tischbein, Engrav. i. 15; Millin. Pezné. i. 52, 61. 
But under this dress the woman seoms to have alsoachitonion of the 
usual yellow colour, the sleevesof which are visible, On these poly- 
chromatic lecythe there are also representations of men in coloured 
garments; for instance in Pl. 45, 2, is seen a young man in a red 
cherry-coloured chlamys; and the shades in Charon’s bark wear red 
himatia. See Pl. 48. Charon’s exomis, however, is grey or brown, 
which was the usual colour for sailors, Plant. Mil. iv. 4, 48: 
Palliolam habeas ferrugineum ; nam is colos thalassicu’st. 

Indeed the garb of the working classes was always dark-coloured. 
Artemidor. Oneirocr. ii. 8, p. 182: ob yap mpd¢g Epyw drreg ot 
dvOpwrot, kal uaduara of rag Bavatooue réxvac épyaldpuevor Aev- 
kotc iwartoe ypevra. The terracottas given in Stackelberg’s 
work go also to show that white was by no means the only colour 
worn either by men or women, and that perhaps it was only the 
very staring and brilliant tints, dvOeva ypepara, which were 
avoided by sober-minded and respectable women; this view, 
moreover, is excellently borne out by Artemidor. Oneirocr. ii. 8, 
p- 135: Duval dé rorxidn cat dvOnpa éo8)}¢ cupdéper, padiora dé 
éralpg ca. wAovalg? perv yap da rv epyactay, h 88 dia rhy 
tpugny avOnpatc éoOijor xpdvrat, 

It would seem from Pollux, iv. 120, that damsela belonging to 
the upper classes wore only the white or yellowish chiton, for he 
says: 1 dé ray véwy (oc) AEve) } Buccivn. He does not here 
refer to the dumexdyn, a garment which belongs indeed more 
to the matrons than the maidens, who, being rarely abroad, did 
not require it, It is strange that he alludes to no particular 
costume for the hetsre. He mentions, as suitable to women, first, 
the xpoxwrd¢ (xerdv), probably a chiton with a saffron-coloured 
diploidion. See Aristoph. Eccl. 881: 

THs ‘yuvoinds éeAhrAvda 
Td KpokwTidiov dumoyduevos, obvdl rey 
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Cf. Id. Thesmoph. 258: rdv xpoxwrav xpiroy évdvov Aape>. 
Pollux gives an erroneous explanation of this word: he saya, 6 é¢ 
kpoxwroc iuartoy, having manifestly in view Aristoph. Rana, 46 ; 
but in that passage there is not the slightest allusion to an 
Limation. The xpoxwrdg was also occasionally worn by men, 
though of course not as a diplois. Cf. Suidas, 8. v. xpoxwrde, and 
Diog. Laert. vii.169. It certainly was never of silk, as is affirmed 
by the Scholiasts to Aristoph. Rana, 46, 

The other colours mentioned by Pollux are dudaxivoy, perhaps 
olive-green; phAcvoy, apple-green or yellow; aépevoc, not only 
azure, but a variety of tints, even to a bright grey. There is 
much more obscurity about the idpoBagec, which Pollux, doubt- 
ingly, compares with PuxpoBagéc. If with this we compare the 
iddriva Bpdxy in Theoer. xxviii. J1, and the tdardsAvoera of Plu- 
tarch, Quaeet. Jom. 26, it would almost seem that we are to suppose 
watered cloth (moiré) to be meant, and the same sort of thing is 
probably intended by the undulata vestis of Pliny, Nat. Hist, viii. 
48, 74, and the cumatile (cuparddec) of Plautus, Epid. ii. 2, 49. 

The ornaments of the chiton may be divided into horizontal 
borders, vertical stripes, figures irregularly embroidered, and 
lastly, regular patterns running over the whole garment. The first 
kind of ornament ran along the bottom edge, or round the hole 
for the neck, and consisted either of simple coloured stripes or of 
ornamental patterns. They were called ré{a:. Poll. vii. 62: ai 
82 mapa rac dag mapugal cadobyrar wéLar cal welldec, cud mepl- 
wela ra Otrw wapugacpéva. ‘These stripes also were apparently 
many-coloured. ‘The diploidion of the figure of Nixn, on p. 422, 
has a narrow blue stripe close to the lower edge, and above that 
a broader one of red; probably too it was shaded off. See a frag- 
ment of Menander, apud Athen. ii. p. 163: 

Tis oKias Thy woppbpay 

ap@rov dvupalyouc’* elra werd thy soppipay 

tor’ tot, ob5é Aqundy, ab58 xoppipa, 

GAN’ howep ary ris xpéxns xexpauérn, 
These borders were usually woven in, but sometimes were sewn 
vn, and, when faded, replaced by new ones. Poll. vii. 64: mepu 
Zour 8 EXeyor ray wadudy iwariwy rag Sac ageAdyra xatvac 
wapadeivn. Phot. Lew. p. 405: 1d dwodfyor rot yurévog, & 
hpeic Gav (sic) Adyouer* xpérepoy yap iwep rot pi rplferbu 
aéppa wpoBdrwy xpovéssarrny. (7) 
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The vertical stripes frequently appear on the two sides of the 
chiton, where the rrépvyec are sewn together, and are therefore 
always double. They are also often seen in front, also doubled, 
and are either on the chiton, and reach down to the feet, or are 
only on the diploidion. See the woodcuts on pp. 4238, 424, 426; 
also Tischbein, Engrav. i. 4. The general name for these stripes 
was 64360. or wapugor. Poll. vii. 53: al pévroe év roig xeréar 
woppupat pr Bdor rapupor kadrovyra Cf. Id. vii. 65; and Hesy- 
chius, 8. v. "U8oe3or, which he supposes to mean these stripes, 
although this seems a mistake. In Millin. Peint. des Vases Gr. i. 
Pl. 38, may be seen a chiton with long sleeves reaching to the 
hand, and which has a singular ornament. An arabesque runs 
from the breast to the lower seam, and a similar one passes down 
the whole length of the sleeve. Such sleeve-ornaments also occur 
on men’s chitons, being perhaps borrowed from the tragic costume. 
See Tischbein, Engrav. i. 3. 

On the himatia also of both men and women are to be seen 
similar borders, which sometimes run right round, and sometimes 
appear to be only on the two seamed sides of the oblong cloth. To 
the former kind Pollux refers the words repivnoa and %yxu«Aoy. 
The second is said by Hesychius to be comprehended under the 
dubious term zapadxnyv. Cf. Phot. Lex. p. 888. Pollux seems 
to assign a different signification to this word. He says, vii. 58: 
ro €& wapdtnyxy ipdriov hy re Aevxov xijxvy mopguposy Exov 
Tapugacpévoy, ro dé wapupéc cal mapadoupyéc 7d ixarépwHev 
EXev Tapupaspévyy woppipay. “lwvec dé abrd cadaver myyvaNée. 

Fringes also, xpuoaoi, Oicavor, were appended to the garments, 
and tassels at the corners, asin the Roman tcga; these were not 
for ornament merely, but for the purpose cf keeping down the 
dress by their weight. Poll. vii. 64; iv. 120. 

The third class of ornaments consisted of flowers, stars, and 80 
forth, embroidered or woven in, and scattered all over the chiton, 
which was then called y:rav xurdoruroc. Poll. vii. 55: 6 38 
karaoraroe xiray gore 6 Exwv Lia  &vOn fvupacpéva. kal 
fwwroe 6€ yir@y exadsiro kat Lwawrde. Plato, de Republ. viii. 
p- 557: ivdrioy worxidoy, xdow drOect reworxtApévor. These are 
very commonly represented on vases. 

Fourthly come the dresses of regular patterns. In a very 
ancient and remarkable vase-painting in Millin. ii, Pl. 61, are 
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seen two Attic maidens, who are being offered to the Minotaur. 
They are enveloped in garments of a chessboard-looking pattern ; 
which the artist could never have borrowed entirely from hia own 
invention. A somewhat similar device occurs elsewhere for tur- 
bans. See Plaut. Epid. ii. 2, 40, where the vestis impluviata is 
probably something of the sort. 

There are but few names of dresses which yet remain to be 
mentioned ; some of these are ofa general import, others are pecu- 
liar to the lower classes and the slaves. The word évoric is very 
insufficiently explained by Béttiger to mean an embroidered purple 
coat. The grammarians give a variety of explanations, such aa 
wodijpec Evdupa and payor évdupa, again, yAarle cwpee), iuariov 
wopgupour, immcoy Evdupa, or hexrov tpacpa, x. r. dA. See Har- 
pocr.; Hesych.; Phot.; Schol.ad Aristoph. ub. 70; Schol. ad 
Theocr. ii. 74, That it was not exclusively an évévua, nor be- 
longed merely to the tragic or comic stage, but might aleo denote 
a female robe of state, is evident from Theoer. ii. 74: 


éya 8é of & neydaAorros 
dpdorevy, Bacow «addy ob powa yiTava 
kdppioreAcuern Tax Evoriia tov KAcaploras. 


The name Evori¢ does not refer to the shape at all, but merely to 
the material and ornaments. Thus it is correctly observed by 
Pollux, vii. 49: Evaric, Evdupad re dpov cat repiBrAnpa, cai yer, 
The best proof of this is that rich coverlets, crpwyara, are also 
thus designated. See Poll. vi. 10; x. 42. 

The name éeo7pic also refers more to a cloth or coverlet than 
to a garment of any particular shape. Hence Pollux, x. 42, 
reckons it among the orpwpyara, as well asthe yAaiva, though 
this, too, served also asa robe. Nevertheless, it is clear that it 
resembled the chlamys, being, like that garment, fastened by a 
clasp. The word is used for an himation in Xenophon, Symp. 
4, $8; but in Lucian, Dial. Meretr. ix., it denotes a garment 
resembling a chlamys: éwpaxa 6€ xayw atroy édeorpida mepte 
céppupoy épxeroprynpévor. See also Id, Contempl.14; Artemidor. 
Oneirocr. ii. 8: xdrapue, fv Eve pavdony, ot dé Epecrpida, ot dé 
Bidsov cadover. In Heliod. Athiop. iii. 6, it is used for the 
auxexdvn of the women. In Agathias, apud Suidas, it is used 
both for this, and also for a, soldier’a chlamys. 
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The def6épa was a coat of skins used by herdsmen and 
countryfolks. Aristoph. Nudes, 71: 


“Oray pty ody tas alyas dx Tov DEeAAEan, 
owep é xarhp cov, dipbépay évnuuevos. 


Schol. : wowserccoy dé weprSdracoy f SipOipa. “Arruxoi dé Aeyou- 
ou, hv viv ioddAny cadoiper. Zore dé ée Sépparoc. It could be 
drawn over the head. Poll. vii. 70: (MHept oxurivwy éobfrwr) 
dipbépa dé oreyavdg yirwy erixpavoy Exwv. See Aristoph. Vesp. 
444; Plato, Crit. p.58; Lucian, Z'm.12. A herdsman wearing 
the dip@épa is represented in the Mus. Pio-Clem. iii. 84. Prob- 
ably the owtpa was something similar, but serving more as an 
himation than a chiton. It was also a «cwosov, see Aristoph. 
Eccles. 418, and it appears to have been mostly used as a coverlet, 
as was shown in Note 8 to Scene vu. It also served the pur- 
pose of a cloak; and sometimes was not a skin, but was made of 
coarse thick cloth. Lucian, Rhet. Prec. 16: § woppipa pdvoy 
éarw Kaz} kai elarOiic, say otctpa ray waxedy 1d indroy 7. 
Cf. Longus, Past. ii. p. 85. 

The carwvaxn was a dress for slaves, probably used only in 
the country : it was a chiton of coarse cloth, with the lower hem 
trimmed with sheep-skin. See Aristoph. Lysistr. 1151; Athen. 
vi. p. 271; Poll. vii. 68; Mliller, Dorians, ii. p. 88. ‘The lower 
orders, and especially seafaring folks, wore a kind of matting, 
goppdc. Pausan. x. 29, 2: 6 dé ‘EAriqvwp apréxerar poppor 
avri éa8ijroc, cbynOec rots vavrate dépnya. There are a number 
of other names which refer either to trivial variations of attire, or 
to articles introduced from abroad, but they need not be discussed 
here, being irrelevant to the general Greek customs. 

We will now say a word or two on the head-coverings worn by 
the men; the women used nothing of the kind, and their nets, 
cauls, and head-dresses will be treated of in the Excursus on The 
Hair and Beard. The men did not wear any covering on the 
head, either at the gymnasia or when going about the city. So 
Anacharais, in Lucian, de Gymn. 16, speaking of the fierceness of 
the sun, says: roy yap widdy por dgedety olxober Edoker, we ji) pO- 
vog év viv Eeviloyu rg cyxijpare But something of the kind was 
required in certain trades, and was also worn on journeys. ‘Chey 
may be divided into two sorts, hata with brims, and caps with 
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none, though both kinds were known by the common term ruvgq 
and vidoe. The réracoe is the best known form of the first kind ; 
it was of Thessalian or Macedonian origin, like the chlamys, und 
quite appertained to it, and hence was commonly worn by the 
ephebi and those who appeared in the chlamys. Poll.x. 164: To 
Cé rév édnBwv pépnua wéragog Kai yAapic. Hesych. Méracog, 
TO TOY ednHwy dépnua. The best illustrations of its use are the 
reliefs of the Parthenon, and many other monuments, The varia- 
tions, which are very numerous, always occur in the brim. The 
ephebi from the Parthenon wear a petasos, the brim of which is 
bent downwards, and has four arch-shaped cuts, by which means 
four corners are formed, one of which projects right over the fore- 
head. Another variety is seen on the Bellerophon in Tischbein, 
Lingrav, i. 8, where the brim is entire, and bent upwards. The 
petasos of Hermes has often a very small brim. See Winkelm. 
iv. Pl. 7. a. But the invariable characteristic of all is the round 
arched crown. See the figure of Cidipus, p. 420. In Sophocl. 
Cid. Col. 315, Ismene wears such a hat, #Aworepye Kuvij Qeooadic: 
and the only explanation of a female wearing such an article may 
be found in the equally unusual apparition of a virgin on such a 
journey. Cf. Bottiger, Purtenmaske, p. 1238. 

The ravala, also Macedonian in its origin, much resembled the 
petasos, only that it had a higher crown, flat at the top, and a 
horizontal brim, quite round, and often very broad. Tischbein, 
Engrav.i. 10. Probably the Arcadian «vy resembled it. Bat- 
tiger erroneously supposes that this xvii had a kind of shade, 
waparéracua, on the brim, which was bent downwards. The 
mistake appears to have arisen from a misconception of Aristoph. 
Aves, 1202. Iris no doubt had a rainbow round her head, when 
she appeared on the stage, and this ring may have resembled the 
shade of an Arcadian sombrero. Concerning the xcavola, see 
Miller, Veber die Makedoner, p. 48. 

The cap-shaped coverings for the head vary but little; they 
were generally semi-oval in shape. They were worn by the boat- 
men, and consequently Charon is thus represented. See the wood- 
cut on p. 416; also Stackelberg, Die Graber der Hell. Pl. 47 
and 48. The same is also the case with Odysseus and Cadmos; 
Millingen, Uned. Mon. i. 21. The artisans also wore them, and 
therefore Hephestos usually has one; Hirt, Bilderb. Pl. vi. 1, 2; 
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Terracottas in the Brit. Mus. 10. The workmen of the Argo wear 
a similar cap with a somewhat broad rim running round it. 

The colour of these hats and caps was various. That of 
Charon in the preceding woodcut should be red; while Plautus, 
Mil. iv. 4, 42, mentions a causia ferruginea among the ornatus 
nauclericus. On another lecythos in Stackelberg (PI. 45, 2), a 
young man in a chlamys wears a white petasos with red rim. 
In Macedonia a purple cxavoia was a mark of honour, bestowed 
by kings. Plutarch, Zumen. 8: 'EEqv yap E’pévee cal xavola, 
Ghoupycic¢ kal yAapddac dtaréuev, fric Fv Swoek Baortuwrdry 
wapa Maxeddor. Cf. Id. Demetr.41. Occasionally, and especially 
in early times, the material may have been leather ; afterwards it 
was generally felt, and hence all head-coverings go by the name of 
xihot. On this subject see Mongéz, sur les Vétemens des Anciens. 
Mém. del Institut. Royal, iv.; Claxac, Musée de Sculpt. ii. p. 49; 
and Gallus, p. 408 


EXCURSUS IL TO SCENE XI. 


THE SHOES. 
| (peace the Greeks always went about unshod, and ever 


when abroad the use of a foot-covering was by no means uni- 
versal. Already in the heroic ages we find persons putting on the 
wéde\a just before going out, not on a journey, but for a common 
walk. See Iliad, ii.44; Odyss.ii.4; xvii.2. Ata later period 
the custom continued the same. Shoes were only worn to protect 
the feet from injury in the street: at home they were never used, 
and at a stranger’s were put off before reclining to the meal. 
See Excursus on Zhe Meals, p. 318. ‘Effeminate persons, in 
Wwinter-time, may possibly have covered their feet with something 
at home; but this was not the rule; and many even went 
barefoot out of doors both in summer and winter. Plato, de 
Republ. ii. p. 872; Lucian, Navig. 1. At Sparta, in the case of 
younger persons, this was actually compulsory by law. Xenoph. 
de Republ. Laced. 2,8: ’Avri ye phy rov dxadtvew rove xdédac 
trodhpacty trakev, avuxodynola xparbvay, vopifwy, el rovro doKh- 
Getav, FOND per pgor Ay dpOidde Balvev, dcparéorepor S€ xparvit 
caraBalvev. Plato, Leg. i. p. 688. And even aged people did 
the same. Atlian, Var. Hist. vii. 18: "Aynatdaoc 6 Aaxedarpdyeoc 
yépwv fin dv dvurddnrog wodddneg cat dylrev mpoye... Kat 
tavra twOivdc év Gog xepepig. At Athens, too, it was usual for 
those of simple habits never to wear anything on the feet, except 
on special occasions, when propriety demanded it. Plato, Symp. 
p. 220; of. Xenoph. Mem. i. 6,2. Of this Socrates was by no 
means & solitary instance, and it was also done by persons of con~ 
sequence and wealth, such as Lycurgus the orator ; Plutarch, 
Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 879: tredédero raic drayxalarc hytparc. Se 
also Phocion; Plutarch, Phoc. 4. It was a special mark of the 
stricter philosophic sects, and, as such, affected by the later 
beard-philosophers. Lucian, Jearvmen. 81. 
With these exceptions, it was usual to wear sandals or some 
sich thing out of doors; and masters also gave them to their 
slaves. at least in winter-time. See Aristoph. Vespa, 448. 
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In spite of numberless varieties of form, the foot-coverings of 
the Greeks may be divided into two chief classes, sandals and 
shoes. But there are so many transition forms, that a complete 
set of gradations may be adduced, from the simple sandal up to 
the quasi-boot or endromis. Sandals bound under the foot are 
the genuine ixodfuara; and the often-repeated assertion of 
Salmasius (ad Tertull. de Palio, p. 887), that brddnpa denotes 
the regular shoe, and cavddduoy the sandal, is entirely erroneous. 
The passage on this subject in Pollux, vii. 84, stood in the old 
editions: Aéyorc 8 Av kat frodnpara xoiAa, Babéa, cig péony riv 
kvqpny dvfxovra. ra 0 ob olda al povoy aroxpir gorcy elireiy 
imodnpara. It has, however, been thus corrected by Kthn from 
the MSS.: ra d2 ob (pi) Kota abrd pdvoy dxoxpéy éorev elrety 
trodqpara. 

The cavddduoy or cdvdadoyv is the first transition form to the 
shoes which covered the upper part of the foot. For it had a 
thong across the toes, which grew into a small upper leather, and 
was called Cuyoc or fvydv. Aristoph. Lysistr. 416 : 

70 onxvrorépe THs Mov ‘yuraixds TOD wodds 

vd Saxrurlgioy miéler Td (vydy, 

&P &xaddy by: rot ody od Tis peonuBplas 

CAGdy xdAasov, Sxws dy eipurépws Exp. 
Scholiast : pépce rov cavdadlov'... Suyds yap xadgirar 6 mepuxel- 
pévog rote yuvackelotc cavéanlog iuacg xara Tovc OaxrvAouc a poc 
TO ouvéxerv tkayopevoy roy wéda. So also Hesychius, and Pollux, 
vii. 81. Without this Zvydéy the sandal was no cardddcov; and 
hence Bidttiger has wrongly interpreted a passage in Strabo, vi. 1, 
8: revag 6& cal cavdardia trodoupévac &fvya, 76 pév indov, rd 
dé rarecvéy, The word &{uya he explains, ‘not having thongs 
over the feet;’ whereas it evidently means, odd, not pairs, one of 
the sandals being high, another low. It is evident that this Zuyor 
was not a mere thong over the toes, because we read of sandals 
embroidered and ornamented even with gold. See Cephisodorus, 
apud Poll. vii. 87: 

cavidrdd Te Tay Aewrocxisar, 

é¢’ ofs r& xpuca tatr’ Erecrw brbeue 
Also Clem. Alex. Pad. ii. 11: Aloypa yoty ad\nBic ra cardddAta 
ixeiva, &@ otc gore Ta ypvod advabéuara (1. &vOeua). In this 
respect the sanda] was like a slipper; but it was fastened with 
thongs beside. Thus Pollux, vii. 92, says of the Tyrrhenian 
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sandala: of o¢ indvrec émlypuvcor. cavdddroy yap fy. Generally, 
however, cavddé\:a are appropriated to the women. See Hesy- 
chius: Davdddra, cavdada, yuvaeia trodqpara, & cai Bravria. 
Hence it is clear that cavdé\ca could not have been mere sandals, 
for these were worn by men also. 

Mere sandals, made of cow’s hide, are mentioned by Homer, 
Odyss. xiv. 24; and Hesiod, Op. 542; in later times such may 
have been worn by women in the house, or by the lower classes ; 
but a stronger double-soled kind was worn on going out. See 
Winkelm. v. p.41. Not only leather was employed, but cork 
was sometimes used to form the intermediate thickness of the 
sole. Concerning the manifold ways of fastening them, see Gallus, 
p- 425. The most usual plan was for a thong to go between the 
great and second toe, being fastened by a heart or leaf-shaped 
jibula to two side straps, or to another, which ran along the in- 
step, and was then fastened to the back strap. Instead of thongs 
the poorer classes used ordpria, i.e. cords of twisted ordproc. 
See Athen. v. p. 220: ra trodhpara oraprlote évnupévov caxpoir. 
The thongs, however, were often so multiplied as to cover not 
only the foot, but the lower part of the leg up to the calf. See 
Millingen, Peint. d. Vas. P1.51; Afus. Bord. vii. 19. These, which 
were probably called satd:a, in some sort resembled shoes or boots 
with holes pierced in them, and therefore form a transition to the 
regular shoes, Koika trodfpara. These were made on a last, 
xadéwouc, which was different, so as to suit each foot. They 
were worn both by men and women, and were like our high 
whoes, reaching to the ankle, and having a slit over the instep. 
See Millingen, Peint. d. Vas. Pl. 89; Pitt. @Hreol. i. 18-28 ; 
Mus. Bord, vii. 20, 28-40. 

The very numerous varieties of form mentioned by Pollux are 
difficult to specify and distinguish, owing to the brevity with 
which they are noticed. In this place we can only mention a 
few of the kinds which were most generally worn. The xpyric 
is one of those names whose explanation is the most dubious. 
From the other signification of the word it might be supposed to 
mean a mere sole; and this derives additional probability from 
the name being also applied to a kind of cake, which in form 
probably resembled this trddnua. Athen. xiv. p. 645: ‘Epme- 
wracg... wupivog dorog KoiNog Kai odpperpoc, Suoog Taig Agyopé- 
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vag Kpniow, el¢ ag evriBerac ra dia Tov rTupod oKxevasduera 
wraxovvria. See also Poll. vi. 77. Cf. Suidas and Hesychius. 
Atheneus also distinguishes between the cpnzt, and the brdeypa. 
He says, xiv. p. 621: cai rd per madatdy brodijpacw expizo, 
Se gnoty 6 ‘Aptoroxdiic, viv Cé xpnriow Cf. Poll. vii. 91: Fy 
dé re brddnua Kat dreaGoxpnric. From these passages the xpy- 
mic would appear to have been a high sandal, differing from the 
simpler trdédnua in having several thicknesses; and in Pollux 
it seems to be a sandal with a higher heel than usual. With 
these accounts it is difficult to reconcile what is said of the .dAat 
by Theophrastus, Char.2: cai cuvwroupervog 6& kpnwidag rov rddu 
gitar elvar svpuOudrepov rov brodhparoc. Most likely it was 
a sort of half-shoe, which only covered the fore-part of the foot, 
and was fastened behind with thongs. See also Heliod. thiop. 
iii. 3: xpyric pév abroic iparre goweg@ Scamdoxoc brép dorpa- 
yarov éoglyyero. Poll. vii. 85: kpnridec, rd per ddpnua orpa- 
rwrady. Cf. Plutarch, Alex. 40. We cannot, however, confine 
its use to soldiers. The Romans formed out of xonmic the word 





Fig. 1. Foot-covering belonging to a young man, from Tischbein, 1.14 Per- 
haps the name fotdca might be applied to it. 

Fig. 2. Man’s shoe, of a form which very frequently occurs. Millin. n 8. 

Fig. 8 Half-boot of a male figure from Mullin. mr. 69 ; it seems sht down and 
laced in front, though the lacing serves only for ornament. 

Fie 4. Woman's shoe, from Millingen, Peint. d. Vas. Gr. 39 
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crépidd, which is certainly not equivalent to solea, as is assumed 
by Heindorf, ad Hor. Sat. i. 8, 127. See Cic. pro Rab. 10; Liv. 
xxix. 19. 

Something more definive is known about the éuBddec. They 
were real shoes, and must therefore be reckoned among the xoiAa 
trodjuara in a more extended sense. They were worn ex- 
clusively by men, as is seen from Aristophanes, Eccles. 47, 814 ; 
Equit. 872. Also Suidas: éuBder ra trodjpara ra dvdpeia. In 
the time of Aristophanes they seem to have been the most usual 
kind of common men’s shoes, though they were not worn by the 
higher classes. See Iseus, de Dicwog. Her. p. 94: nui rpd¢ rotg 
idAowg kakoic dvedlZee cat éyxaXet abr@, dre EuBddac kal rpeBdra 
@opet, GAN’ ove dducdv, Gre ageddpevog abror ra Svra wévyra 
werolyxey. This of course refers principally to Athens; for the 
éuPac was not everywhere the same. Thus Herodotus, i. 195, 
tells us that the Babylonians wore trodjpara emiywpia, wapa- 
rAjota riot Bowrinos éuBaor. Pollux derives them from Thrace; 
he says, vil. 85: euBddecr ebredeg pév rd brddnua, Opgxioy dé rd 
eVonpa’ rijv 68 Wéav KoOdpvats rametvoic Eouwev. 

The Aaxwrixai were also men’s shoes, and probably bore some 
resemblance to the éuGdcec. As the name imports, they origi- 
nated at Lacedsemon, but were also very much worn in Athens. 
Sometimes they are distinguished from the éuGadec, at others they 
are confounded with them. See Aristoph. Vespa, 1157; Eccles. 
814, 345, 507. Perhaps there were two sorts of Laconian shoes, 
a evrehéorepov and @ woAuredéorepox Urdénpa; and in this case 
the latter may be the "Apuucdatéec, which Pollux calls an édev- 
Oepiwrepoy vrddnpa. See aleo Hesychius: ‘ApueAatdec: eldoc 
Uxodnparog woAuredovs Aaxwrixov. Pollux proceeds to say that 
the Laconian shoes were red: ai dé Aakwyixai rd pey ypope 
épvOpai. Hence they cannot be the so-called a)ui, which the 
Aaswviorreg wore along with the tribon. Demosth. in Conon. 
p. 1267. Of these 4rAat Harpocration says: KadAlerpards ¢yer, 
ra povowehpa Tov txodnyareor otrw KadeicIa, i.e. they had only 
one thickness of sole, and perhaps were not a regular shoe at all. 

The Bdratra: or BAauria were shoes of a more elegant sort, 
and were worn by men when they went out to dinner. Thus 
shod, Socrates goes to Agathon’s; Plato. Symp. 174: én yap a 
Swxpdrn evruyety AeAoupévoy re Kat rag Pdrabrag brodsdepéve~ 

oa 
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& ixcivuc bArydaeee éxolee Cf. Aristoph. Hquites, 889. Pollux, 
vii. 87, calls them caréaXéov re eldoc, and they were in fact a sori 
of half-shoe, fastened round the ankles by thongs. This explains 
Athen. xii. p. 548: ypvovig avacnacrvig éxéogeyye tov BAavray 
rac draywyeac. 

The foregoing names are those most frequently met with. We 
may, however, mention the évépouldeg and capfiarcvat, both worn 
by men. The first were high shoes, or rather boots, which Pollux, 
perhaps led astray by the etymology, mentions as being suited 
for athlete (iii. 155); though elsewhere (vii. 98) he assigns them 
to Artemis: tduy rij¢ "Apréuutoc ro brddna. This is corrobo- 
rated by a Scholion to Callim. Hymn, in Del. 238: "Evépopcdag, 
kuplwg Trav Kuynyar trodjpara. Perhaps in essential points they 
were the same as the xdQvpvoc. See Salmasius, ad Tertull de 
Pailio, p. 810. Singularly enough, the word has quite another 
meaning in Latin; signifying awarm garment. See Mart. iv. 19, 
4; Juven. ili. 108. The capParivar, on the contrary, were pro- 
bably the commonest foot-covering of the lower orders, and made 
of undressed leather. Poll. vii.88: Kapfarivy pév aypocxar brd- 
Snpa. See Phot. Lex. p. 181; Hesychius; Xenoph. Anabd. iv. 4, 
14. Many other names are mentioned, and probably this article 
of costume was more subject to the caprices of fashion than any 
other. Hence there were many kinds which were named after 
the persons who had introduced them. Poll. vii. 89: ao de 
ray xpnoapévwy, Idixparcdec, Accriadec, "AAKiBiddia, Buerdupioua, 
Mvuvaxia 4x6 Muvdxov, Shoes were imported in great quantities; 
those from Sicyon, Zicvwsia, are often mentioned. 

So likewise there were many kinds of women’s shoes; but 
little more is known of them than the names which are recounted 
by Pollux, vii. 92-94. Besides the caréddAtor, Aristophanes 
makes special mention of the Mepouxa, which, according to the 
best accounts, was a sort of common shoe, which covered the 
whole foot. Hesychius: [Tepouwd: .. . evredfj brodyuara. Steph. 
Byz.: Mépoa. Kat Weporxal eldog ebredotc trodyparuc. Force 
dé yuvaeioy elvat. Pollux is evidently mistaken in his account 
ofthem. He says: té&a dé yurakiy drodnpara Mepowd’ Aevcor 
inddnpa, pGAdov érapexdy. Probably they were not ma '‘e right 
and left, but suited either foot, like the .d@opvo. With regard 
vo the «dGopvoe (not those of tragedy or the chase), see Schol. ad 
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Aristoph. Eccl, 846: ké8opvog eldog trodhpuroc, dppdtoyv dpdo- 
répore wool, Poll. vii. 90: 6 6& KdBopvog Extrepog dudoty rot» 
wodoiv. Suidas: ixddnua audoreposéiiov. Photius, Lex. p. 176, 
says it was kovdy dvdpdy kal yuraxey: but this is probably a 
confusion with the cothurnus of the chase. The Gauxidec were a 
more elegant sort. See Pollux, vii. 94: ai dé Bauxidee rodvredee 
yy brodnua, Kpoxoedec, yuvaceiov. The repiBapic was a kind 
used for slaves. Poll. vii. 92. The Bootian women wore a low 
purple shoe. Dicswarch. Fragm. p. 491: brddnua duro, ob Badd, 
gorvexovy O€ rH xpolg cai rawevdy' toxdwrdov Ot, dere yupvovre 
oxecdr Exdalverbar rove mddac. 

All these foot-coverings were generally of leather; and hence 
the designation oxvrorduo¢c includes the shoemaker. But other 
materials were occasionally used. Cf. Plato, Symp. p. 220: to- 
dedepdvwy kad éverttypévwr rove wddag eic¢ widoug Kal dova«ldac. 
S80 Antiphanes, apud Athen. xii. p. 545: 

Aevih xAavls, pads yiweovloxos ards, 

mAlSiov araddy, efpvbuos Barrnpta, 
The word m:A/dior in this place certainly refers to a shoe, nota hat 
So Poll. vii. 171: ob povor dé 6 él rdv Kepadrey exirBépevog widos 
otrwe éxadeiro, dAdka Kal 6 wept roig wooiv, we Sndroi Kparivoc 
av MadOaxore Néywy “Aevxouc rd Tagaly Exwy widove.’ In Stackelb. 
Graber der Hell. Pl. 45, is a young man who apparently wears 
boots of white felt. Such also were the shoes of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes. Duris, apud Athen. xii. p. 5385: rjv péev yap irddecry, 
Av elye, kareoxevaley éx wood Saravyparog. hy yap card per 
rd oxijpa tig Epyactag oyeddv éEuParno, tAnpa AapBarwv riy 
moAuredecrarncs Toppupac* robr@ d&€ xpvaov modAjy évbpatvor 
wouttlay dricw xual EumpooBev evévreg of reyvirar. Felt socks 
were also worn inside the shoes or sandals. Hesiod, Op. 541: 

dud) 58 wronc) wediva Bods Idi rrapévoto 

toueva Shoacba rlroce kvrocGe wuxdovas. 
These in some measure supplied the place of our stockings, as we 
see from Lucian, Rhet. Prac. 15: cai § xpnwie "Arrix) cal yv- 
vatkeia, TO ToAvaxLoée* H EuBae Mucvwyla, wore rote AEvKore eme- 
mpérovoa. Also Poll. vii. 91: & d€ wddera Kpirlag wade, eire 
midoug abra olyréoy etre wepietAfpara rodwy, ravra mréAvyTpa 
cadet €vy Powrlacate Aioyvdog, 

wéhurrp” Exovcw edOdrois ev apBiAais 

aa 2 
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ra b¢ wéduvrpa eldcg iwodfuaroc, dorep ud ra rédea rairdy 
dy rate dvatuploy, &¢ oxedéag Eviot dvoudgover. Hesych. oxe- 
\eal, ra rv oxeh@y oxeracpara. These are the udones of the 
later Roman time. 

‘Cork was often used for the stronger sole, xdrruya; it formed 
the middle layer ; and women were very partial tu such shoes, as 
they added to their apparent height, and yet were not heavy. 
Xenoph. Gcon. 10, 2: trodhpara Exoveay tymra, sru¢ pellwr 
Soxotn elvac i} éredixer, So Alexis, apud Athen. xiii. p. 568, 
speaking of the arta of the hetere, says: 

Tuyxdver pixpd Tis oboe medAds ey rails Bavelow 

dyxexdrrura, waxpd Tis' SidBabpow Aewrdy pope. 
See Buttiger, Ueber die Stelzenschuhe der Alten Griechinnen. 
Men’s shoes were studded with nails, jAor, to render them more 
durable, but of course this was not considered & la mode; and 
Theophrastus, Char. 4, mentions it as a mark of dypoula. Still 
it was not unusual on a journey, and even gold and silver nails 
were sometimes used. 

Being neatly shod was essential to propriety of attire. Hence 
the frequent notices of the subject in Plato, as in Protag. p. 322, 
Phad. p. 64, Hipp. Maj, 294; cf. Lucian, Imag. 10; Theophr, 
Char. 4, From these passages we see that a good fit was con- 
sidered desirable, and the contrary a mark of aypouia. 

The most usual colour was either black, or the natural one of 
the leather ; and the shoes were cleaned with a sponge. Aristoph. 
Ves. 600: 

tov ondyyoy Exay de ris Aekdons rdupdde judy repicewved, 


Athen, vill. p. 851: dwavrfaag d€ rem rev yvwpipwy, we elder 
lomoyyiopévu ra trodhpara caddie, svvnyOéoOn, we mpdrrovre 
cake, voullwv, otk av obrwe éomoyyloBat adic, et pi) adrog 
tonéyyiev. But it is evident from the foregoing passages that 
both sexes also wore white and party-coloured shoes, For further 
information on the subject, consult Ferrari and Rubens, de Re 
Veat.; Sperling, de Crepidis (Gronov. Thes. ant. Gr. ix.); and 
Voss, Mythol. Briefe, i. pp. 182, 188. 


EXCURSUS III. TO SCENE XI. 


HAIR AND BEARD. 


'|\HE Greeks bestowed great pains on that natural ornament of 

the head, the hair, oixeio: wiXo1, as Plato calls it; and he is 
very adverse to having it covered up in any manner ry rey a\do- 
tolwy oxeracparwy wepexarugn. Leg. xii. p. 942. Winkelmann 
(iii, p. 49) remarks that the natives of the south are endowed 
with a greater profusion of hair than the inhabitants of northern 
Jands; and by the Greeks its growth was carefully cherished, as 
it was thought to contribute greatly to render the figure noble and 
attractive. 

.Moreover, a certain political significahcy was attached to the 
hair; families, grades of rank, and of age, being thekeby distin- 
guished; Even Homer mentions the capycoudwvrec "Axatot and 
the SriBev xopdwrrec“ABayrec; and in after times the Athenians, 
who followed the Ionic fashion, were distinguished from the Spar- 
tans, who adhered to theold Doric. The latter allowed the hair, 
as being the cheapest of ornaments, rdév kéopwy ddaraveraros, 
to grow long. Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. i. p. 754. Id. Lye. 22: 
Kopavrec evOde ex Tig TOY EpiBwy fAulacg, padcora wepl rove 
kevdvvouc éOepumevoy 72)” Kany, Aurapdy, te galvecBar Kal dcaxe- 
xptévny. Id. Lysand. 1: Avodvépou dé éorev eixovexde (Avdprde), 
ed pada xoporrog Gere Tada kat roywva Kaberpévov yevraior. 
Ob yap, we Exoi pasty, "Apyelwv peré my peyadny Frrav ext 
wevOer Kapevrwr ot Drapridrac ™pog TO avTimadoyv avurote rac 
ndpac, &yadNdpera Tolcg wempaypévorg, avijcayv. > ode Baxyiaddr 
tay &x KopivOou guydrray sig Aaxedalpova ramrevev Kal aucppwy 
duce 76 KelpaaOar ra¢ kepadag gavivrwy, cic Cor uvTor TOU Ko- 
pay FAGov* aANG Kai rovro Avgotpyedy eort, Kai gacuv eiwety 
abrév, ag 4 Kdpin rove pév Kadoug ebxperecrépouc dpdoBar rote, 
rovg O€ alaxpove poBepwrépovg. See also Heliod. 2thiop. ii. 20; 
Xenoph. de Republ. Lac. 11,8. This practice was certainly not 
an instivation of Lycurgus, but an old Doric fashion. Plutarch’s 
assertion, that the Spartans adorned their hair before battle, or on 
the eve of any imminent danger, is derived from Herodotus, vii. 
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208, 209, where it is related that the epy of Aerxes found the 
Spartans rac Kéuac krevilouévouc before the battle of Thermo- 
pyle. Cf. Miller, Dorians, ii. pp. 264, 282. Other passages, 
however, seem to contradict these accounts. See Plutarch, Alcid. 
28: rovg modAove xarednuaywye Kal Kareyohreve rH dialrn da- 
kwrilwy bo épGrvracg Ev xpg~ Kovpisvra Kal WuxpodourourTa, 
kt. d. Also Lucian, Fugit. 27: yuvaika évy-ypp Kexappevnv ele 
vo Aakwrexdy, cpperwmi)y kai couidy avdpujy. The only way of 
reconciling the discrepancy is to suppose that Plutarch confounded 
the habit of his own time with the earlier one; for the Spartans had 
long given up this antique fashion, certainly before the time of the 
Achean league. Pausan. vii. 14,2; Philostr. Vit. Apollon. iii. 15. 

It is stated that in Sparta it was on arriving at the age of an 
ephebos that the hair was first allowed to grow, boys wearing it 
cut short. Plutarch, Zyc.16. Elsewhere, however, as at Athens, 
the custom was exactly the reverse. There, as is well known, 
cutting off the hair on the entering upon the age of an ephebos 
was & solemn act, accompanied by religious ceremonies. A sacrifice, 
called Olmorijp.a, was first made to Hercules. Hesychius says : 
"AGHrpoty vi péddovteg egyBedey mplv aroxelpacae rdv padddy 
elogpepur ‘HpaxAet pérpoy olvov cal oweloavreg roig auveAGovary 
éredldour ive, ¥ O&¢ orovd) éxadetro Oiroripia. Cf. Phot. Len. 
p.821; Eustath. ad Jl. xii. 811. The hair was then usually conse- 
crated to some deity, most usually perhaps to a neighbouring river- 
god.’ Aischyl. Chogph. 6: wAdxapov "Ivdyy Operrfipiov. Pausan. 
87, 2: dvaOqpa Ketpopévou rv Kduny rot’ waiddc of rp Ky- 
gisog. There was also an ancient custom of repairing for this 
purpose to Delphi, and this Theseus is reported to have done. 
Plutarch, Thes. 5: “EGoue d€ Svrog re rdre, rode peraBaivurree 
ek maldwy édBdvrag ele Asrgove drapxecOar ry Ges ric Kdpune 
HAGE pév ic Aeddovc 6 Oncedc. And this custom had not fallen 
into disuse, even in the age of Theophrastus, for among the marks 
of puxpogpeAortula, he gives: rov vidw dmoxeipar dmayayur elc Aeh- 
gouvc. Char. 21. 

The ephebi always appear with short hair; and so also do 
the athlete. Lucian, Dial. Mer. v. p. 290: ev yop &¢0n airiy, 
waQdrep of opddpa dvdpwdeae ray abAnrav droxexappévy. The 
expression, kovpa éy xpp, means the hair cropped short and 
smooth. Cf, Kustath. ad Odyss. ii. 876. 
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An manhood, on the contrary, the hair was worn longer, and the 
correct quantity, and the fashion of the cut, served quite as much 
to indicate the polished gentleman, as did the adjustment of the 
himation, or the fit and fashion of the shoes. See Lucian, Lemiph. 
10. In Theophrastus, Char. 21, wAeurrdxig droxeipaoGac is men- 
tioned as a sign of ridiculous vanity. 

Hair-cutting was performed in the barbers’ shops, xcoupéia, 
which were also, however, frequented as mere lounging-places; 
hence Theophrastus called them wineless symposia. Plutarch, 
Symp. v.5: Awd cal Oeddpacroc koa cuprdcia rallwy éxdde 
14 Koupetia dua Ty Aadiay rHv mpockabilorvrwy. A place of this 
kind, with the instruments and mirrors, is depicted by Lucian, 
adv. Ind. 29: rove xoupéag rovroug émloxepar, cat dee rode per 
texvirac abriv Evpdy cal paxarpldac, Kai xdrowrpov cbpperpoy 
Eyovrac, x. 7. A. Of. Plutarch, de Aud. 8; Alciphr. Epist. iii. 66. 
The instruments used by the coupeve are enumerated by Pollux, 
x. 140. 

Besides cutting the hair, and trimming the beard, the coupeve 
cleansed the nails, removed excrescences of the skin (réAo, warta?), 
and other corporeal disfigurements. In small matters of this 
kind the eioynpoveiv was carefully observed ; ‘for instance, it was 
considered very unseemly to appear with nails unpared. \'Theophr. 
Char. 19: 'O 88 dvoyxepie rowotrde ric, otog NéEtpay Exwv Kal rove 
Ovuxac peyadouc wepurarety. At Athens it does not seem to have 
been thought so much infra dig. for a person to pare his own 
nails as it was at Rome. (Cf. Hor. Epist.i. 7, 51: ‘Cultello 
proprios purgantem leniter ungues.’) Thusin Xenophon, AMemor. 
i. 2, 54, we have abroi re yap abriv ovvyde re xal rpixac «at 
rudove adaipodver: but the mention of the hair in this passage 
shows that it can hardly apply to persons of the upper class; and 
moreover it took place in the xoupsiov, where there were dvuyiori- 
pia Nera for the purpose. See Posidippos, apud Poll. x. 140. 
People were also in the habit of using the rpryeAd Buoy to pluck 
out the hairs on the body, waparfAcoOae and rapadsairecbat. 
This custom is said to have been first originated by the Tarentines. 
Athen. xii. p. 522: Tapavrivoug S€ gnot KAéapxoc év rerdpre 
Bly ... ele rocotrov Tpudiig mpoedOetv, Gore rv 6dov ypwra wapa- 
NeulveoBue cal rig Wirdoswe Tairng roig Aowroig Kardpgar Ch 


Poll, vii. 165. 
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After the extinction of the old Attic xpw/3vAoc, little is known 
with certainty concerning the particular modes of wearing the 
hair which were usual among the men. It is true that several 
cidn xovpdg are mentioned by Pollux, ii. 29, as well as by other 
writers; but how many of them were in ordinary use, and in what 
their several peculiarities consisted, is left chiefly to conjecture; 
nor do the portraits in Visconti’s Jconographie Grecque afford 
much certain information on the subject. 

Black was probably the prevailing colour of the hair, though 
blond is frequently mentioned. Thus even in Homer, far@a) 
rplxec are said to be tanuGivyy &rOet Gyo. Odyss. vi. 2381. 
Both colours could be produced artificially. Poll. ii. 85: eveyor 
82 cat EavOilecBar rv xéunv cal pedralvecbat. cal péracpa 7O rij¢ 
xéune Pappa. This was practised not only by women, but also 
by men, especially when the hair began to turn grey. . lian, 
Var, Hist. vii. 20: 'Anijp cig Aaxedaipora adixero Keiog yépwr 
Hon dv, re pev Gra draloy, goetro dé exit rp yhog sal ba radra 
tiv Tolxa wokiay obeay éreparo Bagn adarviZer. According to 
Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. i. p. 709, this was done by Philip of 
Macedon; and also by Demetrius Phalereus; see Duris, ap. 
Athen. xii. p. 542: rijv rpixa ny ext rife xepadiic Ear OcZouevoc. 
The blond or yellow hair was much admired; and there was a 
preparation which, being smeared on the hair, produced this tint 
by exposure to the sun. Women, probably, often had recourse 
to it. Menand. Fragm. (Mein. p. 235): 

ThY ‘yuvaina yap 
Thy c&dpov’ od Bef tas rplxas EavOds worely. 

There is no necessity to suppose a reference to late Roman 
usage In Plutarch, Amat. 25: ¢dpyaxor, § ri kéuny al yuraices 
évahedduevrat rotor xpvooedy wupsav. The most detailed ac- 
count is in Lucian, Amor. 40: To 8 rAsioroy avaXloxer 7 wAOKH 
THY TpLXGY. ai per yap pappaxote épvOalvery duvaperoee Tpo¢ 
HAlov peonpBpiay rove mroképoug, toa raic rév splwy Kporaic, 
bar Op peraBarrovew GvOe, rv idlay karaxplvoveat guow" omd- 
catc bé dpxety } péAatva yairn voullerat, TOY yeyapnKkorwy T)ov- 
rov dvahiexovary, Sdnv 'ApuBlay oyedv és THY TpLyaY dro- 
rréoveat, Ointment was often applied; and those who contemned 
the perfumes mentioned by Lucian, still used pure oil to assist 
the growth of the hair, and render it soft./ Plutarch, Prec 
Conjug. 29; Plato, Protag. p, 884. 
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No less attention was lavished on the beard, which was not 
looked on as a troublesome incumbrance, but as a dignified 
ornament of maturity and old age. Lucian, Cyn. 14; Epictet. 
Dissert. i. 16, 18. Hence the whiskers, rwywy, the moustachios, 
pvorat, wawrog, trhvn, and the beard, yévewwr, were allowed to 
grow (rwywrorpogetv). The words réywr, trfryn, and yéveor 
are often used for the hair on the face generally ; but originally 
their meanings were restricted as ahove stated. Poll. ii. 80; 
Eubulos, ap. Id. x. 120. 

None of these parts were shorn; but of course there were 
variations in the wear, according to race, abode, condition, and 
individual character. Compare, for instance, the busts of Solon 
and Lycurgus, Visconti, Iconogr. Grecque, Pl. 8 and 9; or those 
of Plato, Antisthenes, and Chrysippos: Zé. Pl. 18, 22, 28. 

\In general a strong full beard, twywr Babue or dacvc, was 
held to be a sign of manliness and power. Cf. Aristoph. Thes- 
moph. 31. Still it was never allowed to go untrimmed, the 
xoupevg attending to it, as well as to the hair of the head, though 
this may have been neglected by the sophists and others. Thus 
Plato is ridiculed for the epee extreme by Ephippos, ap. 
Athen. xi. p. 509: 

e} pey ee bdor’ txor Tpixouara, 

ed 8' Sroxaftels atopa xdyovos Bday. 
Cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. 1072. Alexander brought shaving into 
fashion, but there can be no doubt that it was partially adopted 
at a much earlier period, though the practice was certainly re- 
garded as contemptible. See Aristoph. Thesmoph. 218. So too 
the courtiers of Philip are attacked by Theopompos, apud Athen. 
vi. p. 260: ré yap ror uicypor i} deGyv abrote ob xpooir, H ri 
ray Kader Kat orovdalwr o¥K aif; avy ot per Evpovperot Kat 
Acaw dusror OeeréXouv Gvdpec Gyrec, ai Cc’ ddAHAoe erdApwr erar- 
laragOac meywvag Exovor. Of. Chrysippos and Alexis, apud 
Athen. xiii. p. 565. Yet Chrysippos expressly states that this 
new custom of shaving, probably derived from the Hast or Egypt, 
was introduced by Alexander. To EvpecOat rév mwywra Kar’ 
’AAEEavdpor rpofkrat, rHv rpwrwy ob xpwpévur abr@. Plutarch, 
Thes. 5, asserts that Alexander caused his soldiers’ beards to be 
shaved, from motives of strategical caution: w&¢ Aahy radrny éy 
ruig pdyxate ovary mpoxeporaryy. Cf. Id. Apophth, Reg. i. p. 714; 
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Eustathius, ad Odyss. xxi. 305. The innovation was stoutly 
resisted in many states, and was forbidden by special laws which 
do not seem to have had much effect; Chrysippos adduces a 
couple of instances: éy ‘Pddy dé vduou dyroc, pi} EvpecBar, obd€ 6 
imadnbopevog odbdeic ort, ba ro mavrag EipecOut. ev Bulavriy 
8é Cypiac Emixeemérne rp Exorre Koupel Evpor, obdéy Hrrov whyre¢ 
xpavrac abrp. Hence the practice seems to have been very 
universally and speedily adopted. Alexander’s successors adhered 
to the new custom in their own persons, and most of the kings of 
the Macedonian dynasties are thus represented. There are a few 
exceptions, such as Philip V. and Perseus, (Visconti, Iconogr. 
Pl. 40,) as well as Ptolemeus Philadelphus on the celebrated 
Cameo-Gonzaga (Mus. Odese.i. Pl. 15: Meyer, Adbild. 2. Kunst- 
gesch. Pl.14). ‘The same is also the case with the busts of poets, 
as Menander and Posidippus; of physicians, as Asclepiades; and 
even of philosophers, as Aristotle, which are all without beards. 
Visconti, Pl. 6,82. Yet the sophists, for the most part, kept to 
the ancient fashion ; and till a late period the rwywr Babic con- 
tinued to be the badge of the stoic Aretalogi: and so much did 
they affect it, that it gave rise to more than one proverb directed 
against them, as é« mwywvog cogdc, twywvorpopia giAdcopoy ov 
mot, etc. See Plutarch, de [side et Osir. 8 ; Lucian, Demon. 18 ; 
Gell. ix. 2. 

A pleasant picture of the process of shaving is drawn by Alci- 
phron, List. ili. 66: we yap dgucduny EvpetoOae riv yevecdda 
Bovrcperog, aopévug re edékaro cal & inrod Opdrov xubicac, 
cwwddva Katvi)y wepeOeic mpgwe ev pdda Karédepé por THY yrdbwy 
ro Evpov, aropArGy 6 rixywua réy rpryor. Comp. Plaut. 
Capt. ii. 2,16; Bottiger, Sabina, ii. p.57; and Becker’s Gallus, 
p. 428. Concerning the enigmatical Spartan decree, j.i) rpépecy 
or kelpeaGat rov puoraxa, see Valcken. ad Theocr. p. 288. But 
there is still much difficulty about it. Cf. Plutarch, Agest/. 80; 
Antiphanes, apud Athen. iv. p. 148. 

The women doubtless wore their hair in manifold ways; the 
antiques, however, do not enable us to establish the prevalence 
of any definite fashions, or even to interpret the names that here 
and there occur. The extraordinary artificial coiffure of the 
virgins of the Pandroseum (the so-called Caryatides) has no more 
reference to the every-day costume than has their dress itself. 
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This observation will also apply to many varieties depicted on 
the terracottas found in Attic tombs, and in this case, moreover, 
we are ignorant of the period to which they belong. See Stack- 
elberg, Graber der Hell. Pl. 75~78. \In by far the majority of 
cases the long and luxuriant hair is neither braided nor curled, 
but, if no other head-dress is worn, it is gathered together 
and tied behind or over the crown ina knot. The forehead, at 
the same time, is pretty well covered, as it was considered a 
beauty to have a Ppayv rp peromy peracyptor. Cf Hor Od. 
i. 83, 5: tenuis frons. There are nevertheless instances of a 
more elaborate coiffure, for instance, in the busts of Aspasia, and 
of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemeus Soter. See Visconti, [conogr. 
Pl. 15 and 52. In both the head is encircled with a wreath of 
curiously twisted ringlets, which hang low down. Cf. Lucian, 
Amor. 40 : otdnpa& te dpyava, mupdcg ayPrElg droyt yAtavbévra 
Big riv EXlkwy obAdrnra OvawdéKet. Kal Tepispyor Ev al péypt 
T@v ddptuv éperrkvopevac Kopac Boayy TO perwry peralypior 
agidou coPapic dé aype THY peradperwr 1 GrioPer Execadevovrar 
wdonapor. On the comic stage, long locks hanging down on 
both sides belonged to the custom of hetere. Poll. iv. 158: 
TO Sé réAcov Eraipixdr rijg Wevdoxdpyc éoriv épvOpdrepov Kal 
Boorpbyoue Exec wept ra Gra. Cf. Lucian, Bis Accus. 81: rag 
rplyac evOeriZoucar ele rd Erapexdy Kai guciov évrpiPopérny, Kat 
Td d¢0arpe droypagoperny. 

In vase-paintings we usually see the hair held together by 
variously formed bandeaus, by a cap-like kerchief, a net, or some- 
thing of the kind. And first of these stands the c¢evddvm, which, 
as the name indicates, was a sling-shaped band, i.e. broad over 
the forehead, and narrow at the sides. It was sometimes, per- 
haps, of metal, or merely of gilded leather: for of the somewhat 
similar ordeyyic, we read in Pollux, vii. 179: tore dé wal Erepoy 
rt arheyyic, Sépua Kexpvowpévoy, 6 mepl rijy Kepadry gopovcr. 
Cf. Id. v. 96; Bottiger, Vasengem. iii. p. 225; and Gerhard, 
Prodromus, p. 20, sqq. This hand was also worn on the back 
of the head, as an dricOoogerddvn, and the two were often worn 
at the same time. Béottiger, KZ. Schr. iii. p. 108. The forms of 
these bandeaus are very numerous, and they were mostly orna- 
mente in some way with gold, for Pollux, after enumerating their 
names, adds: ypuvad rat exixpvoa Tavera. : 
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The cap-like head-coverings, the use of which is of great an- 
tiquity, may be divided into nets, hair-bags, and kerchiefs. They 
are all comprehended under the name xexpipador, though pro- 
perly a distinction should be drawn between cexpupadoc, cdxkor, 
and pirpa. The xexpvpadoc proper was a net, which was worn 
both night and day, like the reticulum of the Roman ladies. 
See Gallus, p. 440; and the Article Calantica, in the Real- 
Encyklop. d. Klass. Alterth. It was merely netted or woven of 
threads; hence the makers were called cexpugadomAckor. Poll. vii. 
179. The caxyvgdyrat mentioned by Demosthenes, in Olympiod. 
p- 1170, are, it is true, said by Pollux, x. 192, to be the same as 
rove wAEKOVTUG Taig yuratkt roug Kexpudadove, but the word has 
nevertheless a wider signification. Such hair-nets are not visible 
on vase-paintings, but they may be seen on the carefully exe- 
cuted frescoes of Herculaneum and Pompeli. See Mus. Bord. 
iv. 49; vi. 18; viii. 4; and fig. 1, infra. They seem to consist 
of gold threads, which agrees with Juven. ii. 96: 


Reticulumque comis auratum ingentibus implet. 


Cf. Petron. 97. They were also made of silk (Salmas. Ewere. 
ad Solin. p. 892), and of the costly gold-yellow byssus of Eleia, 
(Pausan. vil. 21, 7), as well as of commoner stuff. See Hesy- 
chius: tpéyarrov’ ro BopBixvoy tpacpa brép tHY TpLXGY, Tijc 
KepaAdic crrduevoy. Cf. Photius and Suidas. <A different ex- 
planation of the word is, however, given by Pollux, x. 82: xa} 
tplxanrov O€ daci, Théeypa ex Tptyar. 

The odxxoe or snoods, on the contrary, were often of thicker 
stuff, and sometimes covered the whole head, so that the hair 





Different kinds of Kexpipadreys Jig. 1 1s a regular xexptpados or hair- 
net, from a Pompeian fresco, Aphrodite and Eros; Mus. Bord. vit. 5. The 
gauze drapery also deserves attention. Figs. 2 and 3 are from a vase- 
painting in Millin., Peint. d. Vas. u. 43, Fig. 4, a odwxos, from Tischbein, 
Engrat. r 14. 
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hung down on the neck like a pouch; occasionally the front part 
was left bare; and sometimes it was open behind, so as to allow 
a tuft of hair to hang out. See figs. 8 and 4; also Stackelberg, 
Graber der Hell. Pl. 68, 75, 76. From the peak of the snood 
tassels sometimes depended. A head-dress of this kind is evidently 
intended by the cedar) weplOeroc, in Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 257 : 
EYP, xexpuddaou Sei wad wirpas. AT. 4d) wey od 
Kepardy weplOetos, hy ya vinrap pope. 

They were of divers materiala—silk, byssus, and wool. See Poll 
vii. 66. They usually were coloured, and often worked in pat- 
terns, like the kerchiefs. See Millingen, Coghill, Pl. 22; Millin. 
Peint. des Vases Gr. i. Pl. 86, 37, 41, 58, 59; ii. 48; Stackel- 
berg, Pl. 38, 34. Bladders were also used for the purpose; and 
the roppoddvyac of Aristophanes are explained in the same manner 
by Mer. Attic. p. 222: MougdrAvyac, ra Sepuarca, & éxi ray 
nedardGy ai yuvaixes Exovorv. "“Apioroparng Oecpohopraloveats. 
Of. Mart. viii. 83, 19: 


Fortior intortos servat vesica capillos. 


A coloured kerchief was also wrapped round the hair, some- 
times covering the entire head, at others only a part of it. This 
was doubtless the pirpa, which originally signified only a band, 
and this must be its meaning in the above-quoted passage of 
Aristophanes, where the cexpipadog is also mentioned. The band 
was by degrees worn broader and broader, till it at last merged 
into the kerchief, and from this originated the snood itself. 

For further details, see Bottiger, Aldobr. Hochz. pp. 79, 150; 
Kl. Sch. ii. p. 245; Sabina, i. p. 148; also Junii de Coma hb.; 
Hotoman, de Barba, in Pitisci Lex.; Ferrarii Electa, iil. 12; 
Camill. Silvestr. ad duven. iv. 1038. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE XIt. 


THE WOMEN. 


VARIETY of views have been entertained on the social 

position of the Greek women, and their estimation in the 
eyes of the men. The majority of scholars have described them 
as despicable in the opinion of the other sex, their life as a 
species of slavery, and the gyneconitis as a place of durance 
little differing from the Oriental harem; while a few writers have 
stoutly contended for the historic emancipation of the fair sex 
among the Greeks. Tothe former class belongde Pauw, Recherches 
sur les Grecs ; Meiners, Gesch. des Weibl. Geschl.: as wellas But- 
tiger and Tholuck. This Jast writer was replied to by Jacobs, in 
his Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. Wetbl. Geschl. As usual, the truth lies 
between the contending parties. The assertions of the former 
are manifestly exaggerated ; while Jacobs, without undertaking 
the necessary research, has assigned to the Grecian women in 
general a position analogous to that which they occupied in the 
heroic age. The former view, though in a modified and less 
objectionable form, has been again espoused by Limburg-Brower, 
in his Hist, de la Civilis. Morale et Relig. des Grecs. 

It cannot be denied that the women of Homer occupy a more 
honourable position in the household than those of the so-called 
historic period. The reason of the change cannot be ascertained, 
as we have no certain accounts of the intervening centurics, 
during which had been effected an entire revolution in the 
modes of life among the Greeks. For instance, the vice of zaid- 
epacria is utterly unknown to Homer; and again, while he 
describes the husband as almost buying the bride from her 
parents, the father now gave a dowry with his daughter. We 
need, then, no longer wonder that the women, at the later period, 
were less respected and more restrained, and that the marriage 
relationship was lesa tender and endearing. 

It is no part of the purpose of this work to dwell upon the 
Homeric period. That subject is complete in itself, and the 
sources of information are by no means difficult of access, We 
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may refer especially to Lenz, Gesch. d. Wether im Hero. Zeit- 
alter, and Helbig, Die Sitilichen Zustdnde d. Griech. Helden- 
aliers. 

We shall here strictly confine ourselves to the historic epoch. 
At this time, and in the very focus of civilisation, the women 
were regarded as a lower order of beings, neglected by nature in 
comparison with man, both in point of intellect and heart; in- 
capable of taking part in public life, naturally prone to evil, and 
fitted only for propagating the species and gratifying the sensual 
appetites of the men. Of course the invectives of the notorious 
misogynist Kuripides, or the complaints of pestered husbands in 
the comedians, must not be adduced as proof; though, on the 
other hand, they cannot be entirely ignored. Passages such as 
that in the Hippolytus of Euripides, v. 615-621, are nothing 
but rhetorical exaggerations. See Athen. xiii. p. 557: Eimwdvrog 
LopoxAei revog, rt prsoyuvne éoriv Hvpurldne,”"Es ye raic roayy- 
Slate, Eon 5 Logoxdijc* éwel Ev ye rH KAlyy godoyirnc. So also 
the waidwy gpacrjc in Lucian, Amor. 88, praises this outburst 
of the poet; but this is only in keeping with his assigned cha- 
racter. Cf. Hipponax, ap. Stob. Tit. lxviii. 8: 

Ab’ judpas yuvainds eiow Adiora° 

bray yduy Tis Kaxhépn TeOynivicn. 
Also Plaut. Asin. 1.1, 80; Dl. i. 1, 91; Achill. Tat. i. 7. 
But such expressions prove nothing as to the general opinion. 
We may regard, however, as the deeply-rooted sentiment of 
Greek antiquity, the confession of Iphigenia in the Jphigenia in 
Aulide of Euripides, v. 1378: 

els 7 dxhp kpeloowy yurandéy pupler, 
And the habit of regarding the wife as a necessary evil of the 
household is shown by the words of Menander (p. 190, Mein.) : 

dydykn yap yuvair’ elva: xasrdy, 

GAA’ evruxhs éc6’ b perpibrarov AaBdy. 

A great number of such passages as the foregoing might be 
easily collected from the dramatists and others. But far greater 
weight should be attached to the voices of the most thoughtful, 
liberal, and unprejudiced philosophers of antiquity, who have, 
without any bitterness or comic exaggeration, deliberately pro- 
nounced that nature assigns to woman a place far beneath that 
of man. It is true that Aristotle considers the putting women 
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and slaves on an equality, as un-Hellenic; see de Kepudl. i. 2, 
p. 1252, and ib. 18, p. 1260; but he clearly enunciatea his opi- 
nion in 76. 5, p. 1254, where he says: ro G&ppev wpocg ro Ofjdu 
@ice: TO per petrrov, rd SE xXEipor, TO fev Apxor, Tro oO dpyé- 
pevov. Of. Hist. Anim. ix. 1. Plato, too, with all his mildness, 
benevolence, and love of justice, says, Leg. vi. p. 781 : AaGpacdre- 
pov paAdov Kal éxixNordrepov Edv ro OjAv: and he proceeds to 
say that the women must be so much the more curbed, ds }j 
Oirea voce éorl mpdc aperhy xsipwr rig rév appévwi. See also 
Aristot. de Republ. ii. 9, p. 1270; and Id. Probl. xxix. 11: Aca 
rl decvorepov yuratka droxreivac jj dvépu; Kalror BéAriov ro apper 
rov Ofjdsoc gvoe. Cf Stob. Tit, lxxiii. 62. All this expresses 
the prevalent notion; and the only dper)) of which woman was 
thought capable in that age differed but little from that of a 
faithful slave. See Plato, Afeno, p. 71. 

In some cases, doubtless, a woman’s virtues ensured her a 
greater share of affection ; and, again, a great dower, or her own 
natural character, might occasionally give her the upper hand 
in the household; but the general notion mentioned above always 
prevailed. Except in her own immediate circle, a woman’s ex- 
istence was scarcely recognised; and though now and then an 
extraordinary instance of female owd¢poctvn was publicly recog- 
nised, yet the homage was clearly intended for the husband. See 
Plutarch, Phoce. 19. 

Among the Dorians, and especially at Sparta, where the 
women enjoyed a much greater degree of freedom than among 
the Jonico-Attic race, and where the attempt of Lycurgus to 
place the women under stricter regulations is said to have failed, 
their position may hve been somewhat different; but even there 
the woman had only a physical worth. Aristot. de Republ. ii. 9; 
Plutarch, Zyc. 14; Id, Agis. 7. 

Intimately connected with this vilipending of the woman was 
her utter want of independence, in consequence of which she 
was, at least in Athens, considered a minor all her life long. But 
little is said of this in connexion with judicial and public mat- 
ters, yet quite enough to show how the case was regarded by the 
law. See Thucyd. ii. 45; Plutarch, de Mul. Virt.1. Thus it 
was enacted, that everything that a man did by the counsel ot 
request of a woman should be null. Lemosth. in Olymp. p. 
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1183: kat dkupd ye ratru wévra évopobérnaey elvar Mdrwy, 8,re 
Gv rig yuvaikl weOoperog mpdrry, dddwe re cal rovavry (repry). 
They were not allowed to conclude any bargain, or transaction 
of consequence, on their own account. Iseus, de Aristarchi 
Hered. p. 259: 6 yap vduog diapshiny cwrber, ward) py ekeivac 
sup Barry unde yuvacl wépa pediuywy xpddr. Plato, it is true, 
proposes that this concession should be made them, but this is 
only a notion of hisown. See Leg. xi. p. 987. 

Their education from early childhood corresponded to the 
rest of their treatment. As has been already stated, there were 
no educational institutions for girls, nor any private teachers at 
home. ‘Their whole instruction was left to the mother and the 
nurses, through whose means they obtained, perhaps, a smat- 
tering év ypdayacr, and were taught to spin and weave, and 
similar female avocations. This was certainly the case at Athens. 
How it was in other states does not appeur, but it was probably 
much the same elsewhere, except at Sparta. Hence there were no 
scientific or even learned ladies, with the exception of the hetere. 
See, however, Eurip. Hippol. 635. They were also almost en- 
tirely deprived of that most essential promoter of female culture, 
the society of the othersex. They were excluded from intercourse 
not only with strangers, but also with their nearest relations, 
and they saw but little even of their fathers or husbands; for the 
men lived more abroad than at home, and even when at home 
they inhabited their own apartments. KeywploBat dvdpag yuvaudy 
was an established maxim, as Herodotus suys, v. 18: and to this 
Plato alyo adheres, when desirous of introducing Syssitia of the 
women: see Leg. vii. p. 806. A more confidential intercourse 
would seem to beindicated by passages such as Demosth. in Neer. 
p. 1382; and Aischin. in Zimarch. p. 178; but we cannot infer 
that anything like instructive and improving conversation took 
place. 

Thus the gyneconitis, though not exactly a prison, nor yet 
an ever-locked harem, was still the confined abode allotted, for 
life, to the female portion of the household; and Plato rightly 
calla the women yé1o¢ eiOtapévoy deduxdg xai oxorevor Cijv. Leg. 
vi. p. 781. This applies especially tothe maidens, who lived in 
the greatcst seclusion till their marriage, and, so to speak, regu- 
larly under lock and key, xardxAewroe (Callim. Fragm. 118), 

ig 
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Judrapevdperat, and gpuvpobpevae (Aristen. ii Ep. 5). See also 
Phocylides, 208 : 

TlapGevuchy 38 pbAacoe wodueActorots Oarduoros, 

pndé pay xpi yduwv apd Bducv wpOjvar édons. 
Cf. Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 728; Sophocl. Gdip. Colon. 844. They 
never quitted the shades of the rapevwv, except on special occa- 
sions, such as to be spectators of a festal procession, or to swell its 
pomp; and probably it was on such opportunities that a tender 
passion first arose ; as we see from the use made of such circum- 
stances by the comedians. But no rapOévog édeviépa ever takes 
part in the action of a comedy. No such instance occurs in the 
pieces preserved to us by the Romans, except in the Persa of 
Plautus, where, however, the appearance of the parasite’s daughter 
is owing to the father’s pretended sale of her as a slave. In 
tragedy tt was allowed, though Euripides says, Orest. 108: 

ds SyAov Epwew, wapbévoicw ob rardy. 

The material of tragedy was taken from the domain of the epic, 
and, as we learn from Homer, the virgins in his time enjoyed 
more liberty. 

After marriage these restrictions were mitigated at Athens, 
though at Sparta, on the contrary, the married women lived in 
stricter seclusion than the others, who were purposely allowed to 
have intercourse with the men. See Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 278. 
In fact, it is impossible to deny that a gross mistake prevailed 
at Sparta respecting the destination and natural disposition of 
women, and an education such as was there practised necessarily 
induced bold and unfeminine manners, which to us seem highly 
repulsive. Plutarch, Compar. Lyc. c. Num.8; Aristot. de Rep. 
ii, 9; and the Excursus on 7'he Gymnasia, p. 297. 

Returning to the Attic women, we find that after marriage 
they were still, m a great measure, confined to the gynsconitis, 
which no strange man was allowed to enter. It was also con- 
sidered unbecoming for the young wife to leave the house with- 
out her husband’s knowledge ; and, in fact, she seldom quitted 
it: she was thus restricted for the most part to the society of 
her female slaves; and her husband, if he chose to exercise it, 
had the power of keeping her in confinement. The doubt which 
has been thrown upon these assertions renders it necessary to 
substantiate them by the | roduction of the original authorities, 
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Now first with regard to the vixoupetv, or continuous staying at 
home, we find this universally mentioned as a woman’s first duty. 
See Eurip. J'road. 649: 

xp&rov yey, tvOa xiv xpoof, chy uh spoof 

Péyos ‘yuratly, abrd rotr’ épéAnera: 

anos dxovew, Hris obx Ev8ov pévet, 

tovrou xd8ov xapeio’, Eusyoy dy Sduors, 
Also Menand. Fragm. (p. 87, Mein.) : 

Tubs rijs yaueris Spous drepBalvers, yovar, 

Thy abrlay* xépas yap abdros Oipa , 

dreuGdpg yuvaurt verduucr’ olxias. 
‘These passages certainly express the universal opinion hereon, 
though their critical value may be called in question, on the 
ground that Euripides was a pucoytvns, and that Menander re- 
fers to a special case. No such objection, however, can be urged 
against the extract from the treatise wept yuvackds owdpoovrne of 
Phintys the Pythagorean, which has been preserved by Stobseus, 
Tit. Ixxiv. 61: "Ida per dvépde rd orparayéy, ro wodcreverOar 
kal dapayopérv. ida dé yuvadc 1d olkovpév kai Evdoy péver, cai 
éxdéxerOue ral Yepawever ror dvdpa. Further on she specifies 
the cases in which a wife might be permitted to go abroad. 
So also Aristophanes speaks of the wrath of the husbands 
when their wives leave the house unknown to them; nor is 
there the slightest ground for supposing him to exaggerate; 
Lhesmoph. 798 : 

Kay &éX6y 1d yvosdy wot, KE eSpyr’ abrd Gbpaucww, 
povlas palver?. 
See also Pax, 980. And hence when the news of the defeat of 
Cheroneia reached Athens, and we might have expested that the 
eager anxiety of the moment would have caused the women to 
leave the house, we find them only at the doors. Lycurg. in 
Leocr. p. 165: dpav & fy évi pév rv Oupdy yuvaicag éhevBépac 
reptpéPoug, Karemrnxvias cai tuvBavopévag, el Lior, rag pév drép 
avdpoc, Tac Oo drép warpos, rag 0 brep &dedoay, x.7.X., and even 
this the orator calls dvatiwg atrév cal rijg wéAewe dpwpévac. 
Much the same took place at Thebes, after the overthrow of the 
foreign domination. Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 88: Ai dé yuvaixec, 
we éxdorn wept rod mpootjxovrog Hxovcey, odK Eupévovoat TaY Bow- 
rwv HOeow ebérpeyov mpdc adAHAag cal dteruvPdvovro rapa THY 
iwavravruv .. Obdeig dé exwArAve. Cf. Xenoph. Gicon. vii. 80, 
HH 2 
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Older females were not so straitly guarded as those of younger 
years, as may he gathered from the words of Hyperides, apud 
Stob. Tit. lexiv. 83: Aci rv éx rife olxlag Exwopevopevny év ror- 
ary Karacrdéoet eliae rijg fAulac, More rove anavtayrag wuvOd- 
veoOat, pi) rlyog éorl yur}, GAG rivog parnp. Cf. Eurip. Androm, 
858, Heraclid. 474; and Plato, de Republ. ix. p. 579, where it 
is said of tyrants: xaradeduxe Ev ry oiklg ra wokAa we yur} 
én. And lastly, the tortoise, on which the Aphrodite Urania 
of Phidias was supported, was considered as a symbol of this 
secluded existence of the women. Plutarch, de [side et Osir. 76 : 
T@ S€ rife "AOnrae (eixdoparc) rov dpdxovra Derdiac wapéOnxe, re 
dé riic 'Agpodirne ev" HAcdk yeh@uny, de rac pevrapHEroug duAaKifg 
deopévac, raic dé yaperaic olkovpiay cat ciwmjy mpémovaw. Cf. 
Id. Conjug. Prac. 82; Pausan. vi. 25, 2. 

As regards going abroad, we may take in their full extent 
the words of Aristophanes, Lysistr. 16: yarerf roe yuvatkds 
étotog. Apart from the consideration of toilet and household 
occupations, the women were detained at home by special restric- 
tions. Thus Atheneus, xii. p. 521, informs us, on the authority 
of Phylarchos, that a law was in force at Syracuse, which forbade 
free-women to go out at all after sunset; or even in the daytime, 
dvev tov yuvacovduwr, axorovOovene airp pudig Geparacvldoc. 
To a similar effect was a law of Solon’s; Plutarch, Sol. 21: 
"Ewéornos dé Kal raig ébddoig ray yuvady xual roig wérOeor Kat 
Taig éupraic vduov dmelpyovra ro draxroy Kai dadAaoror’ ... phre 
vuKtwp wopeverOut wAHY auakn Koutlopévny, AVxYoU TpopalvorTos. 
The yvvaccorvdpor are not mentioned in the latter law, but there 
were such officers at Athens, though whether at so early a period 
is doubtful. See Poll. viii. 112; Hesych. & v. WAdravog. Be- 
sides their other duties they had to watch over the éédoue of 
the women, as is clear from Aristot. de Republ. iv. 15, p. 1800: 
watdovdpog O€ Kat yuvarkovdpoc, Kal et rig GAXuc apywy Kipide Eort 
Towaurng Emipersiag, dproroxpariKoy, Syuoxparccdy & ov. wae yup 
oldv re kwdtew ékévar rag roy axdowv. Also ib. vi. 8, p. 1828: 
reurwy 8’ Eat pavepiig elory ob Syporeai roy dpydy, oluv yuvat- 
kovopia Kai rucdovoula* roig yup amdpoe avayKn, ypicOar Kat 
yuvak kat raaly Gowen dxodovbore Sua THY d&dov\iay. Somewhat 
similar is Plato’s appointment of women, as éwicxoro. of morals, 
Leg. vi. p. 784. 
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It is scarcely possible that, in accordance with the Syracusan 
law, women were never allowed to go out except by the permission 
of the gynszeconomi, and doubtless this would not apply to excur- 
sions away from home. In the above-mentioned treatise of Phintys, 
mepl yuvaxdc swhpoovrvnye, the third place is taken by the é« ray 
éEddwy ray ék rac ila oixlac. She thinks the occasions on which 
the women should be allowed to go out are, religious ceremonies, 
to be spectators of a festival, and to purchase household neces- 
saries, She says: Tac cé éiddwe éx rae olkfag moioBar rag yue 
vaixag rag Saporedéag Ounrodovaag TH apxayéra GEG rac TéALOg 
tip atrag Kal ré avepdc Kat rH ward olkw. Ereira pire opprvae 
avicrapévac, pre sowépac, GAA wAaBobsac ayopd¢c xaraparéa 
yiwwopévay ray Efodoy roeitOat, Oewplag Evexd revoc, i} ayopaope 
oixhw pera Geparalvag pucic, } xarrd wAsiorov duo eixdopwe XELp- 
aywyoupévay. We are hardly justified in assuming that so much 
liberty was usually allowed, and our surprise is by no means 
lessened when we find that she goes on to recommend a walk 
for the improvement of the complexion, instead of the use of 
rouge. Whether this ever actually took place, or whether it is 
merely a theoretical suggestion of her own, we cannot determine ; 
no mention ever occurs of such a thing, and at all events no 
such promenading was in vogue in Attica; and the yuvaccela 
d-yopa at Athens would hardly be visited by respectable females, 
as has been shown in the Excursus on The Markets and Com- 
merce, p. 287. At those festivals, however, from which men 
were excluded, the women had an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of each other; and they enjoyed themselves all the more 
on account of their ordinary seclusion. Cf. Iseus, de Pyrrha 
Her. p. 66; Aristoph. Thesmoph. 795. 

No respectable lady thought of going out without a female 
slave, as we see from the Syracusan law above quoted; and the 
husband always assigned one to his wife; and how indispensable 
such an attendant was thought, we see from the example of the 
dveXetOepoc, who hired a slave for the purpose, when wanted. 
Theophr. Char. 22: rf yuvacct po) mpiacGa Oepdracvay, d\Aa 
uraBoiabar cic rag eddouc wardloy axohovbijaoy. Ata later period 
the number of these attendants was greatly increased. Lucian, 
Imag. 2: Gepumeia 5& woddr) cal GdAn wept abrijy xupacKern 
Nappa, kal ebvovywy re wARGos, Kal j3pcr wavy woddal, K, T. Ae 


Cf Bxcurens on The Slaves, p. 362. 
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Under such circumstances there could not have been much 
oterchange of visits, except among relatives, though they were 
not entirely omitted. See Naumachios, apud Stob. 77. Ixxiv.7 : 

pire ypaur xore cotot Kah Sdiato perddpars: 

TroAAGy ypnes twepoay éinriva BHpata porov. 

pnde piv dxprrdpvboy éraipiocaio yuvaixa: 

xedva xakol pbelpovcr yuvainay Hea pvOor. 
Here éAciOepar yuvaixec cannot be meant; but they are mn another 
passage ; Huripides, Androm.926. There isno doubt that elderly 
and experienced women used to visit and offer their assistance at 
childbeds and in cases of illness, Quite different, however, from 
the regular Grecian custom was that prevalent at Alexandria. 
See Theocrit. xv. 

We see, then, that there were very severe restrictions on the 
freedom of the Greek women, with the exception of those of the 
lowest class. Yet many writers have gone further, and have 
asserted that husbands often kept their wives under lock and 
key, and even placed their seals on the door of the gynzconitis, 
for the sake of additional security. Perhaps a jealous and sus- 
picious man might now and then have ensured his wife's fidelity 
by fastening the pécavdoc; but the passages quoted in proof of 
this seem of no great weight. Thus we have the tirade in Eurip. 


Androm. 982: 
xpos 7d3 eb puAdovere 
KAfOpoies Kal poxAoiot Swpdrwv xlAas. 


This, however, does not refer to the door of the women's apart- 
ments, but to the house-door, and the end proposed was to get 
rid of the visits of other women. See also Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
414: 


slra 81a rovroy tals yuvaneritiow 


adppayidas éuBdAdouow Hn Kad pdxAous, 

Tupourres Hugs. kal sporérs Modorricods 

TPéPovel, MoppoAvé eta, Tots posxors, KU¥aS. 
We must not suppose this to be by any means intended as a 
representation of actual life; it is merely meant as a persiflage 
on passages of Huripides, such as that in the fragment of the 
Danaé, v. 58 : 

warhp Bé pur KAgoas 

dy wapbeviiot opparyion Séuas puAdocet. 
More weight may be attached to a seriously-meant passage of 
Menander, apud Stob, 7st, Ixxiv. 27 : 
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Boris 8¢ poxAors Kad Bid oppayiopdray 

od le Sdpapra, Spay ri bh Sonay copdy, 

udraids dori Kal ppoviy obdey povel. 
But if we consider that these Euripido-Aristophanic inventions 
became aimost proverbial, we shall hardly be disposed to argue 
as to facts from Menander’s hypothetical expressions, Tholuck, 
moreover, is quite wrong in asserting that the gyneconitis was 
guarded by eunuchs, a notion which he may perhaps have culled 
from Barthelemy or Potter. 

Such a method of treatment naturally had the effect of ren- 
dering the girls excessively bashful, and even prudish; but the 
proverbial modesty of the Attic virgins, which arose from this, 
stood in agreeable contrast to the wantonness of other Greek 
damsels, and the pert forwardness of those at Sparta. See the 
remarkable account of the Lydian girls given by Herodotus, i. 
98: Tod yao 3) Avddy dhyov ai Ovyargpeg ropvevovrat maar, 
ovrAeyouoar agior pepvac, é¢ 6 Ay ouvomKhowar rovro Toéovoat, 
éxdtddage O€ abrai éwurde. Strabo, xi. 13, 16, relates the same 
thing of the Armenian damsels, and those of Tuscany did like- 
wise. See Plaut. Cist. i. 8, 20: 

non enim hic, ubi ex Tusco modo 
Tute tibi indigne dotem quaeras corpore. 
It is especially noticeable that the Lydians and Tuscans, whose 
other customs were so similar as to lead to the inference of a 
common origin, should also resemble each other in this strange 
usage. Such enormities were quite unknown to the Greeks, and 
branding was the punishment inflicted in the few cases of the 
sort. But at Athens, and indeed in most other cities, the Spar- 
tan yoprworg and d&veore must have been thought very repulsive. 
See the Excursus on The Gymnasia, p. 298, and the passage there 
quoted from Huripides, Andromache, 586. There was as great 
n diversity between the manners of the Spartan and Athenian 
virgin as between the yir@yv oyxordg of the former, and the 
modest dress of the latter, which so carefully concealed the per- 
son. Even the married woman shrunk back and blushed if she 
chanced to be seen at the window by a man. Aristoph. Thee. 
moph.797. And thus the whole behaviour of the women, and not 
at Athens only, was most modest and retiring. Indeed it some- 
times lapsed into a simplicity very amusing. See Plutarch, de 
Cap. ex Inin. Util. 7: 'O ‘lépwr tnd roe roy éxOpay eic rijy 
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Svowdlay gdrordophOn Tod orduaroc’ éAOwy ody olkade wpdc rH» 
yuvaixa, Tl Aéyete, elev, obdE ob por TodTO Eppacac; 1 dé ovea 
cwidpwy cai Gkaxoc, Qipny, elmer, Ore rowiro mwavreg Sfovary ot 
&vdpec. Cf. Id. Apophth. Reg. p. 695; Conjug. Prac. 29. 

On the one hand, the men were very careful as to their 
behaviour in the presence of women, though they were quite 
strangers to those minute attentions which constitute the gallantry 
of the moderns. On the other hand, the conjugal rights and 
relations were carefully respected, and the men were ceremonioualy 
observant of that etiquette which debarred them from the society 
of the other sex. ‘Thus it was considered a grievous infraction of 
the rights of a married couple, as well as a gross piece of vulga- 
rity, for a man to enter an abode of women in the absence of the 
master. We have a remarkable instance of the conscientious ob- 
servance of this rule, in a case where a friend or relation who is 
called in to give assistance, does not venture to cross the threshold. 
See Demosth. in Euerg. p.1157: mpooe\Ouy dé 6 ‘Ayvddidoc mpoc- 
KAnQele iad rou Oepaxovroe rod AvBepiwvoc, bg éorl por yetrwr, 
ele yey rv olxtay ob« elof\Gev* ob yap hyetro Slkacoy sivae ph 
mapévrog ye Tou xuplov. Again, in the same speech, the plaintiff 
excuses his having entered the house of his opponent, on the plea 
of this person being unmarried. Jbid. p. 1150: cai érervoyims 
avroy Bre obk etn yeyapnewe. And in a case similar to the for- 
mer one, Lysias accuses Simon of a gross /3pr¢ for forcing his way 
into the gynsconitis. Lysias, adv. Simon. p.189: ¢ABwv ext ripy 
olklay rv épjy vixrwp peOtor, exxdpag rag Avpac slofjrOer sig 
riyv yuvakwvire, Evdor otomy rig te ab:Adiig Tie Evijc Kal Tor 
a&ehouday, at otrw Kooplug BeBwxacty, dore cal brd rHy olkeiwr 
dpdperat aicyvverBac 

Offensive language before females was held very culpable. 
See Demosth. in Mid p. 540: rijc adeoiic Er’ Evdov oveng rére 
kat watddg ovens Képne évavrloy é¢0éyyorrTo aloypa cat roadra, 
ola dv &vOpwro rovovra pféy&acvro. Hiero punished Epichar- 
mos for a similar offence. Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p. 696: 'Exi- 
xappor O& rov Kwupdorodr, drt rife yuvatkdg abrov mapovone 
elxé re riiv dmpetov, elnpiwoe. Cf. Terent. Heaut. v. 4, 19: 
‘ pudet dicere hac presente verbum turpe’ (i.e. the word scortum). 
A beautiful observance, had it sprung from true moral grounds, and 
not rather from motives of respect to the cupwe, whoever he might 
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be. Besides which, even the strong current of popular opinion 
was not able to prevent frequent breaches of this custom. 

Marriage, in reference to the procreation of children, was con- 
sidered by the Greeks as a necessity enforced by their duties to 
the gods, to the state, and to their ancestors; and they also took 
into account the advantages which the wedded state possessed 
with regard to household arrangements. Aristot. Ethic. Nic. viii. 
14, p. 1162: of 3 &rOpwroe od pdvoy rife rexvorottag ylipiy ovy- 
otkovowv, GAAG Kal rév cic rov Biov. Until a very late period, 
at least, no higher considerations attached to matrimony, nor 
was strong attachment a frequent cause of marriage. Yet it 
would be too much to assert with Miller, Derians, ii. p. 292, 
that there is no instance of an Athenian falling in love with 
a free-born woman, and marrying her from violent passion. 
Now, firstly, this is actually related of Callias, who, in order ta 
obtain the sister of Cimon, paid the debt of her father. Plutarch, 
Cim. 4: éwet d&€ KadXlac, rév ebrdowv rig "AGhrnacr, épacQet, 
mpooyhOe, ry drép tov warpog Karaccry exrivew Erowog as 
mpo¢ TO Onudovoy. Cf. Demosth. adv. Beot. ii. p.1016. Secondly, 
how often do the comedians describe a youth desperately en- 
amoured of a girl; and they surely would not have done so had 
not such a thing sometimes occurred. We may cite the instances 
of Charinus and Pamphilus in the Andria of Terence, of Antipho 
in the Phormio, and many others. And if we remember the 
Antigone and Hemon of Sophocles, can we assert that the gpwe 
dvixarog pdyay was at work for heters only? Still it must be 
admitted that sensuality was the soil from which such passion 
sprung, and none other than a sensual love was acknowledged 
between man and wife. This is very distinctly stated by Pausa- 
nias, in Plato, Symp. p. 181; cf. Plutarch, Amat. 4. 

But in the greater number of cases there was no such pre- 
vious inclination, as is shown by the way in which marriages 
were usually arranged. The ordinary motives are laid down by 
Demosthenes, in Near. p. 1586: rac péy yap Eralpag jeovijc 
évex’ Exopev’ rac 62 waddakag rie cad’ jpépay Oepareiag rov ow- 
warog. rac de yuraikag rov radorolisbat yrnoiwe kal ray Evdoy 
didakxa morqy zxev, This agrees with Antipho, de Venef p. 618, 
where the zaAAax? follows Philoneos to the sacrifice, and waits 
apon him and his guests at table. In this case she was the 
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absolute property of her master, as wo see from Jd. p. G11: ca. 
hy avrg maddAaky Ay 6 Oovewc ext wopveioy Epedde Kuracr#aat. 
Sometimes, however, the radAax) occupied a higher position. 
This is seen from the law quoted by Demosthenes, in Aristocr. 
p. 687: i éml dapapre, i} ert pnrpi, 9 ex’ edeAgy, 7) ert Ovyarpi, 
) él wuddaxy iv &y én’ edevOépare waciv éxyn. Here we should 
notice the distinction between éAevPepor and yrfown. Cf. Lysias, 
de Cede Eratosth. p. 84. In the heroic age it was quite usual to 
keep a maAaxi) as well as the lawful wife; but there is no passage 
directly informing us whether this was subsequently allowable, 
though it most likely was not, since we know that if a husband 
brought an hetera into the house, it was a legal ground for sepa- 
ration. Andocid. in Alcib. p. 117. See also Eurip. Androm. 891. 
It is stated by Diog. Laert. ii. 26, and by Athenseus, xiii. p. 556, 
that in the time of Socrates a Psephisma made it lawful, yapety 
uy dorjy piar, wadotosioba dé Kal é érépac. This assertion 
must be received with suspicion, in spite of the authorities ad- 
duced. The thing itself might no doubt sometimes occur. Cf. 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. p. 254. 

In regular marriage, on the other hand, in which the wife as 
yaper? is opposed to the raddan), the chief object was, as De- 
mosthenes expresses it, raorotobar yrnolwe, though this inten- 
tion was not made so prominent at Athens as at Sparta, where, 
as Plutarch tells us, the women were married for nothing clse # 
éml ro rijg rexvwoews Epyor, and the husband often resigned his 
rights to some more potent individual, though the marriage con- 
tinued undissolved. Plutarch, comp. Lyc.c. Num. 8: ‘O #2 Ad- 
KWY OlKot Tig yuvatkdg ovone wap’ abrg, Kai Tod yipou pérorroe 
émt ray ef dpyiic dexaiwr, peredidov re mweloavre rije Kowwriag 
ele réxvwowr. woddol dé, Gorep sipyrat, cal mapaxadodrrec eiai- 
yor €& ai dy eddxour pddtora matdug evede*g Kal ayabode yevé- 
oa. Cf. Xenoph. de Rep. Lac.1,8; and Goguet, Orig. des Lois, 
v. p. 427. 

At Athens, too, and probably in the other Grecian states as 
well, the generation of children was considered the chief end of 
marriage. Xenoph. Memor. ii. 2,4: Kai pf mov rév ye dgpo- 
deolwy Evexa macdoroetofae rove di Oowrovg brodduBare, k.1.A. 
Cf. Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 958. Here, however, the sacredness 
of the married state was pot sacrificed to this eager dea:re of 
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posterity, nor were state-interests in this case the only 
motives 

There were three considerations by which the duty of marriage 
was enforced. First, respect to the gods; for it was considered to 
be incumbent on every one to leave behind him those who should 
continue to discharge his religious obligations. Plato, Leg. vi. 
p. (73: det rp Oeg trnpérac av abrod wapadiddvac, Secondly, 
obligation to the state: since by generating descendants, its con- 
tinuance was provided for. Entirely consonant with the Spartan 
institutions was such a subordination of individual inclination to 
the demands of the public weal. See Plutarch, Lyc. 15: ob piv 
UAAG Kai aryiay TLva mpooeOnKe Toig dydpog. Eipyorvro yap év 
raic yupvomadiaic ric Oéac’ rov dé yemudrog of per Upyorrec 
avrovc éxéXevor Ev Kicrp weptiévac rhv dyopay, ot dé meptidvrec 
yoov ele atrove gdyv reva weroinpevny we dixata wacxoey, 71 
TOig 1dpore areGovar resfice dé Kat Gepareiac, Av véor rpecBuré- 
poig mapetyoy, éorépovro. See Aristo, apud. Stob. Tit. lxvii. 16; 
Poll. viii. 40; Clearch. apud Athen. xiii. p. 555. These passages 
relate to Sparta, but at Athens, and probably in all or most ot 
the other states, there were no such express penalties on celibacy. 
Something of the kind, it is true, is hinted at by Plutarch, de 
Amore Prol.2: Upéror otk dvapéver (ra Cada) vdpoue &ydpov Kai 
dyeydpov, Kabarep of Avxovpyou moXira Kat ZodAwvog. Pollux, 
also, not referring to Sparta, speaks of a ypag)) ayapov, though 
such a process does not appear to have been ever instituted. 
Laws of this kind, enforced by ariuéa, as well as fines, are no 
doubt recommended by Plato, Leg. iv. p. 721, and vi. p. 774. 
But here, as in many other instances,.he leans more to the 
Spartan than to the Attic principles of legislation. Thus he saya 
p. 778: rov yap ri wédee Set cuppéepovra pynorevew yapor Exacror, 
ov rov Hotcrorv avrg. Of the same tendency was the regulation to 
the effect that the orators and generals should be married, as a 
pledge of their fidelity to the state; see Dimarch. in Demosth. 
p. 51. Nevertheless the number of bachelors seems to have been 
very considerable; and we see from the lengthy apologies for celi- 
bacy (e.g. Antipho, ap. Stob. Tit. xviii. 837; Plaut. Mul. iii. 1), 
how many, to avoid the trouble of maintaining a wife and children, 
or from suspicion of the sex, remained single. Other causes also 
are assigned by Fr. Schlegel, Grtechen und Rdmer, p. 261, 
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A third consideration which induced persons to marry waa 
a regard for their own race and lineage; and this was not only 
from the wish of seeing themselves perpetuated in the same, but 
was chiefly in reference to the continuance of the duties to the 
departed, inasmuch as the belief in the beneficial perception of 
the offerings and tokens of love devoted to the manes made 
obligatory the propagation of the family. See Isocrates, Plat. 24. 
Hence those who were childless sought, by means of adoption, to 
prevent the cessation of these usages. Isus, de Apollod. Her. 
p. 1793 mavreg yap of redeuThcey péddorTEg TpdvoLay ToLovrTcL 
shiv abrir, Struc pi) tkepnuwowa: rove operépove abrwy olxoue, 
avn’ Zora rie cat 6 évaywwy Kal mdvra ra rvopdduera abroty 
rothowr, did Kay Gradeg redevricwotr, aN’ ovv Tomoapevor 
Kara\elrovot 

In addition to these motives, considerations of an economical 
nature entered into the case; and many married chiefly in order 
to obtain a trusty and skilful housekeeper. It is very rarely 
that we meet with even a hint of any higher considerations. See, 
however, the fragment of Musonius, apud Stob. Tit. Ixvii. 20. 

The choice of the bride seldom depended on previous, or at 
least on intimate, acquaintance. More attention was generally 
paid to the position of a damsel’s family and the amount of her 
dowry than to her personal qualities. This subject is enlarged 
on by Plato, Polit. p. 810, and he utterly repudiates the principle 
of looking out for a wife of equal condition and property: ra 
mAovrov kai duvduewy dwypara, That great regard was paid to 
the proverb, rjy cara cavrov EAa (Plutarch, duc. Puer. 19), 
is seen not only from many passages in Plato, but from frequent 
expressions of the comedians, when rich men sue for the sisters or 
daughters of their poorer neighbours. Thus, in the Aulularia of 
Plautus, ii. 2, 58, where the wealthy Megadorus sues for the hand 
of the daughter of the poor Huclio: ‘Hoc magnum est periculum, 
ab asinis ad boves transcendere, etc.’ Cf. Xenophon, Hier. i. 27 ; 
Plutarch, Amat. 2. Ifthe rich objected to a dowerlesa bride, the 
poor, on their side, had equal scruples about a rich alliance; and 
onthis hinges the whole plot of the Trinummus of Plautus, in 
which Lesbonicus strongly urges the impropriety of his undowered 
sister being wedded by the rich Lysiteles. See Act iii. 2, 62. 

Hence it was usual for a father to choose for his son a wife 
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and one perhaps whom the bridegroom had never seen. Terent. 
Andr.i. 5,14. Marriage was often adopted by the father as an 
expedient for putting an end to the debaucheries of his son, whe 
received the lady as a sort of penalty inflicted on him. Terent. 
Heaut. v. 5; Plaut. Trin. v. 2, 59: ‘si pro peccatis centum 
ducat uxores, parum est.’ Achill. Tat. i. 8: Tapor, elrer, iby 
cot Oldwory 6 warnp; ri yap Holknoac, iva Kal wedy Oye 5 

Such arrangements were unfavourable to the existence of real 
affection, and we cannot be surprised at the frequent prevalence 
of coldness, indifference, or discontent. Plato thinks these con- 
sequences might be prevented, by giving the young people more 
frequent opportunities of seeing one another. See Leg. vi. p.177. 
No such previous intercourse was possible at Athens, and therefore 
couples might often find themselves mutually disappointed. Love 
after marriage was of unfrequent occurrence, though an instance 
is to be found in the Hecyra of Terence. It was probably still 
more unusual for the lady’s inclinations to be consulted. The hard 
fate of maidens who were thus consigned for life to an unknown 
master, is forcibly described in a fragment of the Tereus of Sopho- 
cles, apud Stob. Z%é. lxviii. 19. At first, as we might expect, 
there was an entire absence of confidence between the newly- 
married pair, and it was a long while before the shyness in the 
woman gave place to a more familiar tone. See the characteristic 
description Ischomachos gives of the behaviour of his wife soon 
after marriage. Xenoph. Zicon. 7,10: éet dn por yecpogOne 
hy Kal ériuccevero, Gare Siadéyeabar, Aoduny abri}y an. 7. A. 

An essential consideration with the Attic burgher, dero¢ or 
"AOnvatoc, was that his bride should -be also of that rank. For 
the children of such marriages ouly were yrijow, and marriage 
between an doroc and a en) was forbidden. The two laws on 
this subject are produced by Demosthenes, in Neer. pp 1350, 
1868. For further details see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthumsk. 
1.2, p.205. These laws, however, appear to have been frequently 
infringed. See Demosth. ibid. p. 1885. 

Relationship was, with trifling limitations, no hindrance to 
marriage, which could take place within all degrees of dyyoreia 
or ovyyévea, though naturally not in the yévoe itself. See Iscous, 
de Cir. Her. p. 217: Kipwvog Buyarnp i ddedpoc éyyurépw rod 
‘yévoug éorl; dip\ov yap Gre Ouydrnp. tH pev yap & éxelvov véyo 
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ver, O6€ per éxelvov. Ouyarpoc dé maideg ij acehpdg; wuidec d4- 
woulley * yévog yap, GAN’ ody? ovyyévea tour ~orv. The marriage 
of brothers and sisters was only allowed in the case of their not 
being dpopfrpior. Demosth. adv. Hubul. p. 1804; Plutarch, 
Themist. 82; Pausan. i1.7,1; Achill. Tat. i. 8. But there is 
strong reason to conclude that, except in the very earliest period, 
such alliances were universally condemned. It seems also that 
we should take in their full meaning such passages as Lysias, 
in Alcib. p. 550, and Eurip. Androm. 175. Plato, too, care- 
fully enumerates all the grades of relationship within which the 
daughters might marry, in case the father died intestate, and he 
makes no mention of any but collateral branches. Leg. xi. p. 925. 
Of. tb. vill. p. 888. The force of public opinion was not, how- 
ever, sufficient to prevent the occasional occurrence of flagrant 
cases. Andocid. de Myst. p.61: yapet pev Ioyoudyov dvyarépa: 
Taury Of svvoKynoag ovd Evavrov Thy pyrépa abrijc EXaBe. Kat 
ouvyKee 6 mdvTwy oxerdiwrarog dyOpwrwy rH pyrpl Kul rH Ov- 
yarpi... «al elyev év rq olklg dudorépac. See also Athen. xii. 
p. 584. 

It is well known that widows frequently married again; this 
was often in compliance with the testamentary dispositions of 
their husbands, as little regard being paid to their own wishes as 
in the case of girls, See Iseus, de Philoctem. Her. p. 149; de 
Cir, Her. p. 215; Demosth. in Aphod. i. p. 814. This custom 
was of very ancient date, and it is asserted by Pausanias, ii. 21, 
8, that Gorgophone, the daughter of Perseus, was the first widow 
who married again! ‘he words of Euripides (Zroad. 669) are 
at the most his own individual view, though they in some measure 
agree with the law of Charondas, quoted by Stobeus, Jit. xliv 
40: ‘O pnrpudy éxcyapdy pi ebdokcirw, GAN brediLécbw aire 
@y olxelac dtacrdcewe. 

With regard to age, there does not seem to have been any fixed 
time for marriage, except perhaps at Sparta. Plato is somewhat 
inconsistent on this point. In the de Republ. p. 460, he suggests 
ra eixoowy Eryn yurarrl, dvdpi b¢ ra rpedxovra, Compare Leg. 
vi. p. 785: ydpou dé poy elvac, xdpy per ard éxxaldeca ray ele 
etxoot roy paxpdraroy xpdvor adwotopévor* xépp b@ awd rptd- 
kovra péype tiv wévre Kal rpidxorvra, Aristotle, de Republ. vii. 
16, p. 1335, thinks eighteen a good age for girls to marry, and 
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for men thirty-seven or less. It may be assumed that virgina 
did not often marry before their fifteenth year, nor men before 
their twentieth. See Kenoph. Gicon.7,5. Some exceptions are, 
however, mentioned. See Demosth. adv. Beot. rpou. p. 1009; 
Pausan. iv. 19, 4; though both these passages show that it waa 
unusual. Cf. Meier and Schémann, Att. Proc. p. 407. 

Care was generally taken that the bride should be considerably 

the younger. See Eurip. apud Stob. 7%é. lxxi. 3: 

Kandy yuvaikca xpos véay Cedtau véor. 

paxpoy yap loxbs wGAAov apidvay pévet, 

OhAca 8 By Odocor exrclre: Séuas. 
Sappho, Fragin. 20: 4A’ gy pltog dyiv éxoc Epruco vewre- 
por. ov yap rhacop’ éy® Evvoixeiv oboa yeparépa. Hence those 
girls who did not find a husband early were mostly fated not to 
marry at all. See Aristoph. Lysist. 597. Still it must not be 
concealed that there were other means, besides a father’s aid, by 
which a husband might be procured. There appear to have been 
certain obliging dames who drove a trade in match-making, and 
were hence called rpourherprat or mpoprvnorpldec. Kenoph. Mem. 
ii. 6, 86: &n yap (Aomacia) rac ayabac mpopynorpidac pera 
per ddnbelas rayaba StayyehAovcag dewae evar curdyey dvOpa- 
move sic Kndeiay, Wevdopévac O otk whedety ETavovcag. ToUG yap 
tLawarnGévrag Gua ptcetv adAHdoug Te Kal m}v Tpopyynocaperny. 
Poll. iii. 31: cai rpoprforprat pév ai cvvdyouoa Tov ‘ydpoy. 
Lucian, Deor. Dial. xx.16; Dio Chrysost. Orat. vii. p.249. Some- 
times confidential female slaves discharged such duties, as in the 
Pharmaceutria of Theocritus. Cf. Charit.i.2. But as pander- 
ing in its worst sense might easily lurk behind, the whole trade 
was in no very good repute. See Plato, Thea. p.150; Kenoph. 
Symp. 4, 61. 

The usages and formalities of marriage were numerous. The 
solemn affiancing, éyyinorc, which was legally necessary, in order 
to render the marriage complete and binding, will not be dis- 
cussed here. ‘The law itself is to be found in Demosthenes, in 
Steph. ii. p. 1184; see also Platner, Beitr. z. Kennin. d. Att. 
Rechts, p.109; Meier and Schémann, Att. Proc. p. 409; Hermann, 
Staatsalterth. p. 254; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alterth. ii. 1, p. 206. 
This public ratification must be carefully distinguished from the 
previous betrothal or consent of’ the bride. See Pindar, Ol. vii.1: 
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Gidrcy ds ef ris Apwelas dwd xeipds érAdy 

EvSov d&urdrou kaxAd(oway Spdoy 

Swphoera 

yeavia yauppp xporlyey ofkober olkade, rd-yxpucoy Kopupdy wreds wy 

oupmroctov re xdpw Kadds Te Tindoass édy, ev 5é plrwy 

xopcdévrov OnKé pw Cadrordy dudppovos civits. 
From this passage Bickh assumes that it was a prevalent Greek 
custom to solemnise the affiancing at the banquet, by pledging 
the future son-in-law ; but this can hardly be borne out. The 
instances adduced from Atheneus, xiii. p. 575, are neither of 
them Greek; and moreover, in each case, the girl, and not the 
father, drinks to the bridegroom, thus declaring her choice. All 
this is entirely opposed to Greek customs. 

At the same time that the affiancing took place, tne dowry, 
mpoté or d¢p77), was also settled upon the bride. This, however, was 
scatcely so much ofa legal requirement as the éyyvy, but rather was 
an ancient usage, strictly complied with for the most part. See 
Meier and Schémann, Ait. Proc, p.415. It might be a matter of 
law, in so far as the xupio¢ of the bride was in some cases bound 
to au exéooig with a dower; but its neglect was certainly not 
attended with the same civil disadvantages as were entailed by 
an omission of the éyyunoue. See Demosth. adv. Beot. p. 1016, 
where the legitimacy of the plaintiff, whose mother was dzporxoc, 
is nowise called in question, though the unseemliness of the mar- 
riage is made the subject of remark. Cf. Platner, Beitr. p. 110. 
And for the very reason that it was considered more proper, and 
because the woman took a higher position in her new household 
when possessed of a dowry, rich burghers would often join in 
portioning the sisters or daughters of those in humble circum- 
stances, See Lysias, de bon. Aristoph. p. 659: Ere rolvur cai loly 
riot rwv wodtr@y aropover cuvetédwxe Ovyarépag cal ddedgac. 

There is no evidence enabling us to determine when this cus- 
tom of giving dowers first began; though it was certainly long 
before the time of Solon. In the heroic age, as above remarked, 
the contrary was the case: the man won his bride by gifts, Za ; 
a custom so general that it cannot be disproved by Odyss.i. 227, 
and 11.196. Aristotle also mentions the early custom of buying 
the bride, as he expresses it; de Repudl. ii. 8, p. 1268: rove yap 
Gpxalove vdpouc Alay drdotg Ivar cal BapBapwotc. éordnpodo- 
oowrrd re yap of EAAnvee, kal rag yuraixag éwvovvro wap GAAhAwy, 
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We are also told that Solon introduced a law to restrict the 
amount of the geo) which the bride brought her husband. 
Plutarch, Sol. 20: rév 3 Gr\wy yapwy agetrde rac gepvac, tpa- 
ria rpla, Kai oxevn puxpod vopicparoc &lia Kercboac, Erapov O€ 
pndev erepépecOar rv yapoupérny. ov yap éBotdero puofoddpor, 
abd? Gviov elvae roy yapoy, GAN’ él rexviooer Kai xdpere Kal gerd- 
rare ylveaBar row avdpo¢ Kal yuvaudc cuvouopdv. Some doubt, 
however, is thrown upon this statement by the fact that no such 
restriction is mentioned by any of the Attic orators. The most 
probable conjecture seems to be that adopted by Bunsen, de Jure 
Hered. Athen. p. 48, and other writers, who suppose that by the 
gepv7) mentioned by Plutarch is not meant the regular rpoit, but 
certain additional wedding-presents, This supposition is not free 
from difficulties, for the dowry did not solely consist of money, 
but included clothes and ornaments, indria xa) ypvoia, as well as 
slaves. See Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 46; Diog. Laert. v. 18. In 
support of his position, Bunsen quotes a passage in which these 
gifts are distinguished from the rpot. Demosth. in Spud. p. 1086: 
drep Exeuwé por xwpic rij¢ mpowcc. But in Ieeus, de Cir. Her. 
p- 199, things of this sort are not reckoned as separate presents, 
but are included in the dowry: éxelywy dé Ere Laovrwy, érei cuvomeiv 
elyev HrAcxiay, exdldwoww abriy Navowpéver, Xo\apyel, ovy iparlotc 
kat xpuoloi wévre Kal eixoot pvac ércdovc. Most probably Solon’s 
law was only directed against these.presents, and its application 
was erroneously extended by Plutarch to the whole mpoté. 

The intention assigned by Plutarch to this law, is the main- 
tenance of the husband’s independence, which might have been 
endangered by the reception of too large a dowry with his wife. 
This object receives Plato's sanction, and he recommends that no 
dowry should be allowed to exceed fifty drachms in value, eofyroc 
xépiy. See Leg. vi. p. 774. In fact, the Greek ladies must have 
presumed a good deal upon the strength of their fortunes ; for not 
only are the comedians full of complaints ca this head, but other 
authors repeat the warning. See Plutarch, de Hduc. Puer. 19; 
Amator. 7. On the other hand, fathers thought it a burden to 
portion their daughters, and hence female infants were more fre- 
quently exposed. In support of this, a host of passages might be 
adduced. See, for instance, Menander (p. 14, Mein.) : 


xarerdy ye Ouydrnp Krijua nal SvcdidGerer. 
1 
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See also Id. p. 24: 
abdayovla Tour gorw vibs votv txwv* 
QAAG Guydrnp eri’ dorly épyodes xarpl. 

By far the greater number of marriages seem to have taken 
place in winter. This is mentioned as the most suitable and usual 
time by Aristotle, de Republ. vii. 16. It is known also that the 
month Gamelion received its name from this circumstance. Certain 
days also were considered more proper than others. The fourth 
day of the month is named by Hesiod, Opp. 800, though it may 
be doubtful whether he means the fourth from the beginning. 


His words are : 
weptAato 8é Gbup 
rTerpad’ bAcbacba: POlvorrds & lorayévou Te 


Br-yen OupoBopeiy * pdra ror rereAecpuévoy Fuap. 
év 8¢ rerdprp unvds UyeoGa ds olkoy Kscouriy. 


Since the Greeks reckoned their months from the new moon, or 
the first appearance of the crescent, this is in tolerable accordance 
with Procl. ad Hesiod. Opp. 782: 6&6 cai ’AOnvator rac rpoc ovy- 
odov Nuépas éEekéyovro mpoc yapoug kai rh Oeoydmia érédovr, rére 
guoiig evar mpGrov olduevor yapoyr Tijc ceAGvnc ovens mpo¢ Hriov 
cbvodov. A contrary custom seems to be inferred by Pindar, 
Isthm. vii. 44: év dtyxounvidecary 38 éorépaic épardy Avot Kev ya- 
Aivdv bg’ Howi apGeviac. See aleo Hurip. Iphig. in Aulid. 717: 
bray ceahyns ebruxhs EAGn KUKAOS, 
Cf. Dio Chrysost. Or. vii. p. 245: nai woiqoouév ye rove yapoug 
hpépav GyaGiy errebdpevor. kaya, we, Epny, xpivere ry aya) y 
nuépay ; cat dc,"Oray pi) pxpor 9 ro oeAhvoy. 

The wedding-day was preceded by several solemnities. The 
most important of these was the sacrifice to the tutelar gods of 
marriage, Yeol yaphrwoe. ‘This was called ra mporéAaa yapwy, or 
wooydapea. Cf. Poll. iti. 88; Ruhnken, ad Tim. p. 188. There 
does not appear to be any authority for the statement frequently 
advanced, that this took place on the day preceding the wedding. 
The wedding-day itself seems to be intended in Achilles Tatius, 
il, 12: @vev ody rére 6 warp mporéhea ray yéuwy ... Kat 3) 
éxéoxoyv éxelyny ry pépay rove yapovg. It is worthy of' re- 
mark, that the father is the person who makes the offering both 
here and in Eurip. Iphig. in Aulid. 718. 

Diodorus Siculus, v. 73, names only Zeus and Hera as the 
deities thus sacrificed to. See, however, Phot. p. 464: MporeNelas 
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hpépay dvopalover, kv 9 sic rhy axpdrodi ry yapoupéyny wap- 
Gévoy &yovoy oi yorsic dc riv Gedy cai Ouclay éxcreXovoww. Here 
4] O20¢ probably means Artemis, who, as well as Athene, had a 
temple on the Acropolis. See Pollux, iii. 38: d& rotro cai “Hpa 
rercia } Cvyia. ravry yap roic mporeAciowg mpobréAouy rac Kéq 
pag cal ‘Aprépucde cal Mofpacc. And this does not apply to Atheng 
alone, but also to Beotia and Locris, as we are told by Plutarch, 
-Aristid. 20. Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 1414; Lucian, de Syr. Dea, 60. 

The dpcreveoBac seems to have been an expiatory sacrifice 
offered to Artemis Munychis or Brauronia, but at an earlier age, 
perhaps in the tenth year. See Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 645 ; 
also Harpocration and Suidas. We learn, too, that the xporé\ea 
were also offered to various local deities, Oeoic éyyxwploc. Plu- 
tarch, Amat. Narr. 1: éwe f xépn xara ra wdrpia éxl riyw Kio- 
adsccay Kxadoupévny xpiyyv Kcarye tate Nipdate ra mporéXca 
Bicoveca. But the offering to Aphrodite did not belong to the 
mporéAea, but took place either on the wedding-day (Plutarch, 
Amator, 26), or was an after-offering made by the vewori yeya- 
pypévar, as in Alschin, Hpist. 10, p. 681. 

A second ceremony, which appears to have been universally 
observed, was the bath, which both bride and bridegroom took on 
the wedding-day, in the water of a certain fountain or river. At 
Athens it was the fountain Callirrhoé, called also, after the altera- 
tions of Peisistratos, "Evvedxpovvoc, from which was fetched the 
water for this Aourpév vupdiedy. Aristoph. Lysisir. 878. See 
Thucyd. ii. 15: cai rp xpqyp ry viv pay raiv rupdyvev obre 
oxevacdyrwy Evveakpovrp xadoupévg, ro S€ radar garepay ray 
anyav ovody Kaddbidg dropacpévyg, exelyy re tyyuc obey ra 
mreloroy Gita éxpHvro, Kai viv Ere &xd rov dpyalov xpd re 
yapuay cal é¢ G\Aa roy iepv vopilerac rp Uoare xpHobar. Cf. 
Poll. iii. 48. Harpocration says that the water was brought by 
a boy, the nearest relation of the bridegroom, and that he was 
called Aovrpopdpoc. The passage is as follows: “EBoc fj» rote 
yapodor Aourpa peranéurecOat cara ry Tov yapou fhuépay. Exep- 
mov 8 éxl ravra rov éyyurdrw yévovc xaiéa dfpeva, cai ovroe 
‘Qourpopdpovy. Bog dé hv cai roic aydporc &wo8a voter ourpodo- 
pety cai érl rd prijua éploracBar (Aourpopdpoy Eri ro py. 2). 
rovro oe qv xaic wipiay Exwy. Afyer wepe rovrwy Aclvapyoce Ev 
rary kara Qeoddroy wal év ry cara Kad\obévove eleayysdiq. 

112 
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Snidae and Photius say exactly the same. This express account 
would nof excite much attention, were it not contradicted by 
several other passages. Thus Pollux, iii. 48, makes no mention 
of 4 boy, but says: kai Aourpd rig xopiovca, Novrpogdpog. To 
reconcile these conflicting accounts, we might assume that a girl 
fetched water for the bride, and a boy for the bridegroom; and 
the first of these suppositions is supported by existing antiques, 
but for the latter there is no corroborating evidence of any kind. 
It is condemned, moreover, by the well-known passage in De- 
mosthenes, in Leochar. p. 1086, from which we learn that it was 
the custom to place some figure referring to water-carrying on 
the tomb of one who had died single, as a symbol of celibacy. 
We there read : ob roAdg 8 ypdrw torepoy ...%ppworncer 6 'Ap- 
xiddneg Kai reXeurg roy Biov axédvrog tov MetdvAldov d&yapoc oy. 
ri rovrov onpetov; ovrpopdpos Edéornkey éExl rp Tov ‘Apyxiddov 
rag. ‘That a girl is here intended is seen from p. 1089, where 
Demosthenes expressly says: xat i Aouvrpopdpog épéornxey Exi 
r@ rou ‘Apxiadov prhpart. We are elsewhere informed that the 
symbol was merely a vessel for carrying water, in fact a black 
pitcher, hence also called A(Guc. Hustath. ad Iliad. xxiii. 141: 
kal ruig 3pd ‘yapov redevrwow h Aovrpogdpoe, gaciv, ErerlBero 
kédmie etc Evdeckevy rou Gre dAovrog ra vuuduca cat &yovog Grace 
Such vessels are to be found on sepulchral pillars. See Stackel- 
berg, pl. 1. Nevertheless, this sense of the word is distinctly 
contradicted by Pollux, viii. 66: réiv dé dydpwy Aourpopdpog rH 
pyhpare égloraro wépn, ayysiov Exovoa Yopoddpov, fj Yipiay, 7 
xpdxouy, if} xpwooor, i kédrw. This testimony is confirmed by 
the paintings on some Volscian vases, representing girls carrying 
water, and the inscription over one of them, KAAIPE KPENE 
(KadA:66% xphvn), leaves no doubt as to the signification. See 
Brinsted, Description of thirty-two ancient Greek vases, Pl. 27. 

The expression used by Pollux, iii. 48, ddAAaydf dé, GOev ae 
kal rbyot, does not mean that in other places it was immaterial 
what water was used, but that in each place water was fetched 
from that spring which happened to be most in repute. At 
Thebes, fur instance, the bridal bath would be supplied from the 
Ismenos. Running water was universally ned for the purpose. 
Burip. Phents. 8347, and Schol., Buttig. Vasengem. i. p. 148. 

In the tenth letter of Atschines, a somewhat similar custom ia 
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mentioned us prevalent in Troas, It was there usual for virgins 
to bathe in the Scamander before their marriage, and thus sym- 
bolically dedicate their virginity to the god, see p. 680: verdpurorac 
éé éy TH Tpwade yg, rag yapoupévag rapBévoug etl rov Ucdpay- 
dpoy EpxecGar Kat Aoveapévac ax’ abrov rd éxocg rotro, Gorep 
tepdy re ewcdéyerr’ Aafdé pov, Skdpardpe, ry wapOerlar. 

In Sparta the marriage was solemnised in a manner very 
different from that usual in Attica, and probably in the other 
states. As is well known, the bridegroom, of course with the 
parents’ consent, carried off the bride by force. Plutarch, Lye. 
15; Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 298. A scene of the kind is very 
frequently represented on vases, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether these paintings refer to the usage in question. Many 
of them are intended for the rape of Thetis, and similar subjects. 
See also Achill. Tat. ii. 18: Néuov yap dvroc Budavrioc, el ric 
aprdcac mapGEvor gbdacag Torjoe: yuvaixa, rate exer THY Play, 
TPOTetXeE TOUTY TH vopy. 

The bride was usually fetched away towards evening by the 
bridegroom, in a carriage, é¢’ duétnc. This was drawn by mules 
or oxen, and probably by horses also, and the bride sat between 
the bridegroom and aapdvupgoc, who was a near relation or 
intimate friend, and was also called rapoyoc. The most detailed 
account is that given by Harpocration: Zetyoc fyorcxdy 7} Boeuov 
Cevbarrec ry Aeyoperny xduvida, Hf éoriw dpota diédpye, thy rife 
vupone péBodoy mowvvra. LapadraPdrrec dé abriy éx rig xar- 
pyag Eoriag eri rv Guakay Ayovory éc ra rou yapovrroc eorwépac 
ixavijc. Ka@nvrae d€ rpeic emt rife duding: péon pév  vipon, 
Exaréowier Oé & re vupdioc, Kat @ wdpoxog. ovTog é gore Hldog jj 
ouyyervic Gre padsora ryswpevog Kai dyard@pevoc, ‘Ererh)) 6€ Fj 
duaka Synua ehéyero, 6 ex rpirov oO mapoxoumevog mapoxoc 
&hH6n, Kai aro ratrne ric cuvnbelac, cay weZol perlwot revec 
xdpny, 6 rpiroc ovprapwy wapoxoc Aéyerar. See ‘also Poll. ii. 40, 
and x. 88; Schol. ad. Aristoph. Aves, 1735. We find a team of 
oxen mentioned by Pausanias, ix. 3,1; but horses are expressly 
named by Euripides, Helen. 728 : 

kat AqpordServ peprhped’, &s rerpadpois 
irxots Tpoxa(av wapépepov* ot DF éy Sipps 
aby rede vindy Sou Krerres 5ABiov. 


In many places a symbolical custom prevailed of burning the 
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axle of the carriage on their arrival. Plutarch, Quast. Rom. 29: 
Kai yap xag’ tyiv dv Bowrlg xalovor xpd ric Gupac Tov dEova 
rile dudtnc, eupalvorrec Setv rv viugdny empevery wc dynpnpé vou 
rov dwatovroc. The bridegroom is carried by bearers in Aris- 
toph. Pax, 1841; but this was doubtless a deviation from the 
rule for stage-convenience. The bridegroom escorted home in 
this manner his first wife only. If he married again, the lady 
was brought to him by a relative or friend, who was then called 
vupgaywydc. See Poll. iii. 40; Hesychius says: Nupdaywyde 
& perepydpevoc érépy vipgny cal dywv éx Trot rarpdc oixiag’ 4 
mpérepov yeyapnxore ov Ecorse pereAOeiv® O10 amooré\Aover TOY 
dAwy rude. KT. X. 

The train, which was probably numerous, was preceded by 
torches, dgde¢ vupgucai; but by whom they were borne is not 
certain, That the mother lighted the nuptial torch is seen from 
Euripides, Iphtg. in Aul. 722; and Pheniss. 844: 

eyd 8 otre cor rupds avinva pas vdumor éy yduoss, 
és xpére: parép paxaplg. 
On this passage the Scholiast says: 200¢ Jy ry vipdny bro rife 
pnrpoc Tov yapotrrog pera Lapwaduv cicayeoOar. This assertion, 
that the bride was escorted with torches by the mother of the 
bridegroom, is nowhere corroborated ; and in any case it could 
only be an escorting into the thalamos. In the Helena, 723, a 
servant lights the procession, torches being of course borne by 
several others of the escort. Cf. Aristoph. Paz, 1318. If we 
may assume that the whole solemnity was intended as an imita- 
tion of the ispd¢c ydyog, it will then seem probable that a special 
Sgdodx0¢, symbolical as it were of Hymen himself, preceded the 
procession. This is the case on the celebrated cameo, Lipp. 1. 
843. Cf. Buttiger, Kunstmyth. ii. p. 444; Aldobr. Hochs. p. 142. 

The bride and bridegroom were of course in festal attire; and 
if the custom of the Homeric age still continued, the persons 
composing the escort were also provided with holiday dresses. 
See Odyss. vi. 27: 

gol 5¢ yduos oxeddv dori, tva xp Kadd py abrhy 

&vvcba, rd 3é Totes wapacxelv, of xé 0” Kywrras. 
Suidas, s. v. Barra, following the error of the Schol. ad Aris- 
toph. Plut. 580, says that the dress of the bridal pair was co- 
loured. This may, perhaps, be assumed of the bride. See Achill. 
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Tat. ii. 11: "Eovnro 5€ rq xépn r& mpoc row yapoy" mepidépac » 
pev ALOwy woxiiwys éoOijra dé ro wav pév roppupav' EvOa dé raic 
dAdate goOnowv f ywpa THe ToppUpac EKxet ypvodc Hv. But this 
was certainly not the usual Greek custom, and with regard tc 
the bridegroom the question is still more doubtful. The male 
part of the escort, at all events, went in white. Plutarch, Amat. 
26: kat viv dy orépavoy Kal AevKdv indriov AaBwy olde sory 
iyyetoGar 80 ayopac mpog rov Gedy. The ivdriov vupduor (ibid. 10) 
is only mentioned in contradistinction to the chlamys, with which 
Bacchon had come out of the gymnasium; but there is no refer- 
ence to any particular colour. See also Pollux, iv. 119: of 8¢ 
wapdorroe peralry i} garg (xpHvrac) wAr)y ev Likvwvig Aeveg, dre 
pede yapeiv 6 xapdorroc. At any rate the dress must have 
differed in some way from the daily one, for Chariton, 1. 6, says 
of the corpse of Callirrho&: xaréxecro pev Kaddrépdn vupouyp 
éoOnra wepteipevn. 

Chaplets were certainly worn both by bride and bridegroom. 
Bottiger, Kunstmyth. p. 258 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Paz, 869. The 
same was also the case with the attendants, according to Plu- 
tarch, supra. Also the doors of both the houses were orna- 
mented with festive garlands. Plutarch, Amat. 10: avécrepov 
édalg kai ddgryn rac Oupac, x.r.A. Perfumed ointment, pupor, 
was a part of the bride’s kéapuc. Xenoph. Symp. ii. 3; Aris- 
toph. Plut. 529. Her head also was covered by a long veil, 
which will be spoken of presently. 

In this manner the procession moved along to the song of 
Lymenseos with the accompaniment of flutes, towards the house 
of the bridegroom, whilst those who met it would pour forth 
congratulations and good wishes. See Aristoph. Par, 1318; 
Chariton, i. 1; v. 5; Heliodor. Athiop. x. 41. On arriving at 
the house they were saluted with a shower of sweetmeats, cara- 
xvopara, as was the custom also at Rome. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Plut. 768: cal érit rod vupdiov wept ryv éorlay ra rpayhpara 
taréyeoy sic onueiov ebroplac, d¢ kat Osdropmdg gyow év ‘Hov- 
xépse ‘ dépe ov ra karaxvopara raxéwe cardyer Tov vupglov cal 
riic xépnc’ Cf. Theopompus, ap. Harpocr. and Phot. p, 145. 

Then followed the wedding-feast, yapoc, Golvy yapex). It 
was usually, though not always, held at the house of the bride- 
groom or of his parents. The most decisive passage, although of 
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a late period, is in Lucian, Conviv. s. Lapithe, 5. Little weight 
can be attached to the Aulularia of Plautus, as we do not know 
how much is to be attributed to the influence of Roman habits 

This banquet was not a mere matter of form, but was in 

tended as an attestation of the ceremony: it being desirable, in 
those times, to have as many witnesses as possible of the mar- 
riage, and such were the guests. Demosth. in Onet. i. p. 869. 
ANAG THY TowovTwY Evexa Kal ydpous ToLotpEY Kal Tog avayKato~ 
rdroug wapaxaotper, dre ov mdpepyor, GAX’ adedgoy Kal Ouyaré- 
pwv Bloue éyxenplZoper, dwép Oy rac dogadelag padtora oxoTwouper. 
Athen. v. p. 185: we vevduorae &yecy cupwdara wept rove yapouc 
réy re yaunrlwy Gedy Evexa, kai ric olovet papruplag. And, in 
fact, the judicial proof that the wife was actually yayer)), was 
derived from the éoridcae yapovc. Iseus, de Cir. Hered. pp. 201, 
207,208. Plutarch, Symposiac. iv. 8, adduces additional reasons 
for the banquet, though this simple one is quite sufficient. 

At this feast, contrary to the custom in other cases, the 
women also were allowed to be present. Plato, Leg. vi. pp. 775, 
784. But in Lucian, Conviv. 8, they occupy a particular table, 
and the bride remains veiled: Aéoy dé #dn caraxAlvecOat, dravrwr 
sxeddy mapdrruy, év delig pév elotdvrwy ai yuvaixec doy Tov KAUy~ 
rijpa éexelvwy érédaPov ok dAlyat ovcas, cal év adbraic 4 vupon, 
rdvu axptic éyxexaduppery, rd tay yuvaiy weptexouevn. Also 
in a fragment of Euangelos, apud Athen. xiv. p. 644, mention is 
made of rérrape¢ rpdwelar yuvaudy, 2 dvdpsr. See also Eurip. 
Iphig. in Aul. 712. In other cases, as at the Thesmophoria, the 
women no doubt had a banquet to themselves. Iseeus, de Pyrrh. 
Her. p. 66. 

The cakes, réupara, seem,to have been an important part of 
this feast, especially the symbolical sesame-cakes. See Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Pax, 869: éddxouy yap év roig ydpor ofoapov Sdévat, 
G¢ éore Rakai yaptcde drdé onoduov reromnpévoc dua TO Tovh- 
yovor, dc gyno Mévaydpoc. Among the persons busied at the 
marriage, there was a woman who was called dnpcoupydc, whose 
especial duty it was to attend to.these cakes. Athen. iv. p. 172;. 
Poll. iii, 41. 

The bride was led veiled to the bridal chamber, Oadapog or 
waorac, which the bridegroom closed. This was called cara- 
chdlav ray vbudny. See Theocr. xviii. 9, and the proverb, 16. 
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xv. 77: évdot waoat, 6 ray vuoy ele croxdaéac. At Athens 1t 
was enjoined by a law of Solon, that the bride should eat be- 
forehand a quince, pijAov xvdmrov. Plutarch, Sol. 20; Quest 
Rom. 65; Conjug. Pree. 1. Before the door of the thalamos the 
epithalamium was sung by a chorus of maidens. Theocr. Id. xviii.: 

apécbe veoypdarp Sardum xopoy dordcarro 

3ddexa Tal mpara: wéAtos, wéya XpjRus Aakaway— 

“Aeidoy 3 Epa waoat, és ty wddos éyxpor doit 

wooo) wepitAekrois* wept 8 laxe Say’ duevale, 
On this the Scholiast observes: riv 0 émOadapiwy ria pev 
qoerat éowépac, d Aéyerat caraxoyynrixd, Griva Ewe péone vuxrdc 
goovor. iva d dpOpra, a Kat mpocayopeverar Steyepreed. ov 
érBahdptov géovotv ai mapQévar po rov Oaddpov, iva rij¢ wap- 
Gévou Bralopérne bxd rot ayvdpdc f dwvr ph éhaxotnrar, AarAary 
dé xpuTropévyn Oa ric rev wapBévwy owvijc. According to Pollux 
the door was guarded by a friend of the bridegroom’s, cipywy 
rac yuvaixug BonOeiv rq vinon Bowen. But it is questionable 
how many of these customs, heaped together at random by the 
grammarians, will apply to Athens. 

After the vv& puvoren) (Charit. iv. 4), the lady received pre- 
sents from her husband, and both of them from their relations 
and friends. Since the bride now for the first time showed her- 
self without a veil, these gifts were called avaxaAurrijpia, orrhpuw, 
and so forth; but on what day they were given is not very 
clear. Hesychius mentions the third day: ’"Avaxadumriptoy, Gre 
rv vippny mpdrov sk&youn ry tpiry jpépg. He also says: 
"Erathta’ # deurépa ray ydpwr fpépa obrwe xadeirar, év 7 Kopl- 
Cover Spa of oixeion TH yeyapnxére kai ry vopoy. These latter 
presents were also called dsaxadumrfhpra, for Harpocration says: 
"Avaxadurripta, dapa diddueva raig viudaic ... Grav ro mpirov 
dvakadorrwrrat ...sadirae b8 abrad cal éravAaa. These passages 
then are openly at variance, and we have the additional evidence 
of Pollux, iii. 89, that éravAfa (4pépa) means the day after the 
marriage. The same author also mentions another usage, which 
may throw some light on the subject. He says: cai dravAca de, 
iv 3 6 vupgiog cig rod revOepod a6 rijg vopgne awavdlferat. ot 
dé ra dddpevra Sapa rH youd Kadovow arabia, f 6é dravdo- 
rnpla xAavic ard rig vopons re vuudip év roig amraudiloc wép- 
werat. We may perhaps reconcile these accounts by supposing 
that the day after the marriage was the éravAla fyépa, and that 
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then on the second day the dwavAia were presented, the ava- 
cahuxrfp.a not being given till the third day, when the bride 
first appeared unveiled. And then the only error would be in 
the account of Harpocration. Cf. Pausanias, apud Hustath. ad 
Iliad. xxiv. 29. The gifts presented by relations and friends 
were also called xpoogopal. See Theophrastus, Char.80; where 
one of the characteristics of a mean person is to leave town for 
awhile on the marriage of a friend, or of a friend’s daughter: fra 
p) mpooréuln xpoopopday. Certain antiques referring to these 
wedding scenes are given by Miller, Handb. d. Archdol. p. 693. 

From this time forward the gyneconitis was the woman’s 
regular abode, except that she shared with her husband the 
thalamos, which might occasionally be quite detached from the 
women’s apartments. See Excursus on Zhe Grecian House, 
p. 266. The description of the household arrangements given in 
Lysias, de Cade Eratosth. p. 18, affords us some insight into this 
department of domestic life. Euphiletos, who has been accused 
of the murder, explains that he inhabits a house of two stories, 
of which the upper was occupied by himself, and the lower by 
his wife and children. The wife, however, sleeps above stairs, 
separate from her child, and this made her presence in the 
gyneconitis often necessary. 

The husband and wife naturally took their meals together, 
provided that no other men were dining with the master of the 
house; for no woman, who did not wish to be accounted a 
Horxas or éraipa, could think, even in her own house, of partici- 
pating in the symposia of the men, or even of being present 
when her husband accidentally brought a friend home to dinner. 
See Lysias, tb. p.27. There are two passages which clearly show 
the strictness with whi h this rule was adhered to. Iseus, de 
Pyrrhi Hered, p. 22: xatrow ob Shyrov ye emt yaperac yuvaixac 
obdeic dy cwpalev roAphoeer” od? ai yapusrai yuvaixec Epxovrat 
pera ray dvopdv emi ra detrva, ode cvvdanveiv dfwior pera Trav 
addorplwy, kai rabra pera row émervydyrwy. Demosth. in Neer. 
p- 1852 : cal cuvérivexal cuvedelrva évarrloy wo\A@v Néawa airy, 
ae ay traipa otea. 

The province of the wife was the management of the entire 
household, and the nurture of the children; of the boys until 
they were placed under a master, of the girls till marriage. 
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Plato, who, on this subject, rather approaches the Spartan prin- 
ciplea, assigns as the sole occupation of the women, Gepareia, 
ramusia, wadorpogia. Leg. vil. p. 805; cf. Aristoph. Lysisir. 
17. In consequence of the great inexperience of young wives, 
who had been brought up in almost monastic seclusion, matters 
were often managed very awkwardly at first. See the account 
given of his wife by Ischomachos; Xenoph. Gcon. 7,4: kai ri 
dy émicrayevny adriy rapékapor, h Ern pev obrw wevrexaldeca 
yeyovuta WAGE xpoc Eve, Tov 8 Eurpocbev ypdvoy en dro woddtic 
értperslac, Owe we EAaXtora yey Horo, EAdXLoTa 8 Adxovcorro, 
EXaxtora 6° Eporro; Cf. ibid. § 14. 

It may perhaps not be amiss if we attempt to describe the 
wife’s occupations somewhat more in detail. The methods of 
nursery management have already been treated of in the Ex-' 
cursus on Education. Next to the care of her children, het 
attention was principally directed to that which went by the 
comprehensive term rapteia. To this belonged, firstly, the 
superintendence of all the moveable effects appertaining to the 
house, the furniture and utensils, the clothes, stores, and slaves. 
Occasionally she was not trusted to this extent. See Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 418. Also from Lysias, de Cede Eratosth. p. 10, we 
find that Euphiletos did not entrust the whole of his domestic 
concerns to his wife till she had borne him a son, which he con- 
sidered sufficient security for her behaviour. Aristophanes calla 
wives the éxirpomwo: and rapiae of the household. Eccles. 212; 
Lysistr. 495. Among the higher classes, and in large establish- 
ments, the Jady had a raula to assist her. Xenoph. Zcon. 9, 11. 

Another chief duty of the wife consisted in the superin- 
tendence of the slaves and the assignment of their several do- 
mestic duties. Xenoph. Cicon.7, 83. Hence Plato requires that 
she should rise the first thing in the morning, as a pattern to 
others. Leg. vii. p. 808. Cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. 18. The 
labours of the female slaves, such as spinning, weaving, and s0 
forth, required particular attention. Kenoph. Gicon. 7, 6. When 
Theano was asked how she intended to become renowned, (rw¢ 
gvdutoc Earac;) she answered with the Homeric line: 

iordv éxotxouévn Kal eudy Adxos dyribwoa. - 
Stob. Tit. lxxiv. 82. Of. Plutarch, Mul. Virt. 19. The-wife 
superintended the kitchen. In a Grecian house there was seldom 
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any professional cook; one being hired when occasion required. 
The women usually cared for all the requirements of the meal, and 
the lady of the house was not idle. Plato, de Republ. v. p. 455: 
fi paxpohoywper rhy re Udavrecyy A€yorrec Kal Ty Téy woTarwr 
re xai ibnparwy Veparsiav; év ole Of re Soxet ro yuratkeiov yévoc 
slvat, o¥ kal karayeXaordrardy éort rdvrwy frrdpevov, Hence, 
when the crowd of useless consumers was expelled from Platea, 
we read that one hundred and ten yuvaixeg otrorotot were 
retained. Thucyd. ii. 78. 

Besides this, another momentous occupation devolved exclu- 
sively on the women; the nursing of the sick, not only of their 
husbands and children, but also of the slaves. Xenoph. (con. 
7, 87: dre d¢ dy capry tov oixeray, rourwy aoe éxipedereoy Tav- 
rev, Gre Geparevnrar. Cf. Demosth. tn Neer. p. 1364. 

The foregoing description is intended to apply to the house- 
hold of a wealthy burgher of the higher class. The women of 
the lower classes, having no slaves, had of course to discharge 
many duties which were otherwise deemed unworthy of free 
persons. It was not considered unbecoming to fetch water from 
the fountain in the morning; nay, in the earliest times, this was 
an office assigned to the daughters of the most distinguished 
persons. We may mention the imstances of Amymone and 
Eivadne, and Athene even meets Odysseus, 

wapOeruch elxvia vehvidi, eddvmy dyovoy. 
Odyss. vii. 20; cf. Béckh, ad Pind. Ol. vi. p. 157. At a later 
period, it is true that in the houses of the wealthy this was done 
by the female slaves; but those of limited means, and not the 
poorest classes merely, repaired to the fountain in person. An 
interesting picture of such a scene at early dawn may be found 
in Aristophanes, Lysistr. 327 : 
viy 3h yap duxdynoapéyn rhy Sdplay xrepala 
péyis &xd xphens Sx” 8xAou Kad OopiBou, 
kal xardyou xurpelou, 
SovApow aoriCouérn 
orryuarlas 6’, .7.A. 
Cf. Pausan. iv. 20, 3; x. 18, 2. 

As regards the moral tone maintained between man and 
wifs, it may be stated that the husband carefully abstained, in 
his wife's presence, from doing anything that might dercgate 
fom his dignity and respect in her estimation. How far the 
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notion of doynuovet extended, and how vareful the husband waa 
to behave as an é\e’Oepoc on all occasions, is clear from Demos- 
thenes, in Androt. p. 609. Although we gather from this that 
there was a certain distance maintained between married per- 
sons, and that cordial familiarity was sacrificed to cepvdrne, 
still there would be modifications corresponding to differences of 
character and education; and thus we find man and wife joking 
pretty freely in Lysias, de Cade Eratosth. p. 14, where, when 
Euphiletos sends his wife down into the gynsconitis to quiet the 
child, she pretends to refuse, and says: iva ovye meipgc evravba 
rhy madioxny* Kat mpdrepoy dé peObwy etdeec airny. Kayo per 
éyékwy. ixelyn 68 avacradca Kat axotca wpoorlOyce 7i}v Gupar, 
xpoomovoupern walle, Kat Thy KAEiv Epedxerat. 

Still it is an unquestionable fact that in many cases the wife 
was in reality the ruling power in the house, whether from her 
mental superiority, domineering disposition, or amount of dower. 
Aristot. Ethic. Nic. viii. 12, p.1161: éviore dé Gpyovery ai yuvai- 
Kec érichnpot ovear, In Sparta, where the men were accounted 
irfxoo ray yuvaxdy (Plutarch, Agis.7), and where the women, 
who were called Séo7ro.vai, even by the men, (Id. Lyc. 14,) were 
accustomed to rule over the house (rv olxwy dpxoveat cara 
kodroc), perhaps the domestic tyranny of the women was rarer 
than at Athens. Plutarch, speaking of Themistocls, says, 
Apophth. Reg. 10, and Themist. 18: Tov 3° vidy évrpupavra Ti 
pnrpi cat oe éxelyny abrg oxwrrwy Edeye wheioror TOY "EAAhvor 
SivacGat* Trois pey yap" HAAnoey éxerdrrey A@nvaiouc, AOnvaiouc 
2 atrov, aire 88 rv éxelvou pnrépa, tH pnTpt 3 éxetvov. This 
must not perhaps be taken too strictly, yet not to speak of the 
woAvOpvAnrog MavOirrn, instances are not wanting where wives 
are designated as Ada and"Epmrovea. See a fragment of Me- 
nander, p. 144, Mein. Some wives indeed maintained their 
rights with their slippers in & most objectionable manner. 
Brunck, Anal. ii. p. 409: 

EL 3, ob cavdarle, ohs, rorropar, obd’ dxoadorou 
otons wor youeriis, xph pe pbcavra pépe. 
See also Aristoph. Lysisir. 657 : 
; el dt es rh ue, 
ST sper vordbe 1p ober re 
The men might, st all events, console themselves with the reflec- 
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tion that Hercules was served no better by Omphale. Lucian, 
Deor. Dial. xiii. 2: watdpevog bo ric "Opddrng ypwog cavdddy. 
Uf. Westerh. ad Terent. Hun. vii. 8,4; Menander, fragm. p. 68, 
Mein. 

The law imposed the duty of continence in a very unequal 
manner, Whilst the husband required from his wife the strictest 
fidelity, and severely visited any dereliction on her part, he 
would frequently allow himself to have intercourse with hetere. 
Such conduct, though it was not exactly approved of, yet did 
not meet with any marked censure, much less was it considered 
a violation of matrimonial rights. The passage in Isocrates, 
Nicocl. p. 42, must be regarded as a protest against the general 
opinion, which was indirectly countenanced even by the law. 
For any transgression of the wife was heavily visited, as being 
3 civil injury done to the husband; but when he was the 
offender, no process was instituted unless the circumstances had 
been peculiarly aggravated, and atimia was most certainly not 
inflicted in any case. The following passage refers without doubt 
to Greek life, and a multitude of instances might be adduced 
to show the correctness of the picture it presents. Plaut. Merc. 
iv. 6, 2: 

Nam si vir scortum duxit clam axorem suam, 
Id si rescivit uxor, impune est viro. 
Uxor viro si clam domo egressa est foras, 


Viro fit causa, exigitur matrimonio. 
Utinam lex ezset eadem, que uxori est, viro ! 


When Aristotle, de Repudl. vii. 16, p. 1885, demands that hus- 
band as well as wife should be visited with atimia for incontinence, 
this is only an idea of his own, and is not borne out by facts. 
Infidelity in the wife was judged most sharply. It might 
be supposed that, living in such strict seclusion, the women were 
generally precluded from transgressing ; but it is clear that they 
very frequently found means of deceiving their husbands. So in 
Lysias, de Cad. Erat. p. 19, the woman who reveals to Euphi- 
letos the infidelity of his wife, says: tor: 5° 'EparocOévng OlnGer 
6 ratra mparrwy, S¢ ob pdvoy Thy oy yuvaica drépOapker, &AAS 
kat &AAac wod\Ade. Cf. Demosth. in Steph. i. p- 1125. It was 
the boast of Sparta that adultery was unknown there. When 
Geradatas was asked what punishment was inflicted on the 
edulterer, he replied, rig dv év Zxdpry pocyde yévorro ; Plutarch, 
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Lye. 15; Apophth. Lac. i. p. 909. This piece of braggadocio is 
thus justly criticised by Limburg-Brower, in his Hist. de la 
Civil, Mor. et Relig. d. Gr. iv. p.165: ‘C’est comme qui diroit 
que dans une bande de brigands il n’y avoit pas un seul voleur.’ 
But this was only intended by Plutarch to refer to the very 
ancient times, for he names Geradatas as réiv o¢ddpa radar 
riva, and contrasts with that period the eiyépea of the Spartan 
women at a later date. Cf. De Trang. An. 6. 

It is evident from Lysias, de Cade Hratosth. p. 28, that the 
female slaves were open to corruption, and that they had gene- 
rally a good deal to do with the peccadilloes of their mistress; 
and indeed the artifices the adulterer employed to get into a house 
could not have succeeded without the connivance of some of its 
inmates. See the fragment of Xenarchos, apud Athen. xiii. p. 569: 

py erAlpax’ airnoduevoy eloBivo: Ad8pa, 
pnde 50 dwijs edroder eBiva: oréyns, 
und dv &xipaow eloevex iva: réxvp. 


Actual bribery is moreover mentioned by Dio Chrysost. Or. vii. 
p. 272: cai +) Ala apyuplov ordfovrog Kar’ ddiyov od" ele rove 
Tay TapGévwy KéAToug pdvouc, GAN’ Eic TE pNTEpWY, Kal TpOdeY, Kal 
ravaywyay, Kal DAwWy ToAADY Kal KaAwY Super Toy pey cpioa 
eiowrrwy bia ray oreyGy, gore & ov pavepac car abrag rou rac 
kAtclac. There was a special law directed against rpoaywyeia, 
which appears to have been extensively carried on by persons 
who made it a regular profession. See Anaxandrides, apud 
Stob. Tit. Ixvii.]. The main passage about the xpoaywyol is 
in Aischines, in Timarch. p.177: xal rove mpoaywyouc ypageoBat 
Kedever, Kav GAGoL, Oavdary Cypwiy, Sre ray sapapravey, éridv- 
povrrwy, oxvovyrwy kal aloyuvopévwr adAjAore Evrvyyavery, abrol 
riv dvaideay rapacydrrec emt picOg ro mpdypa elg deamepay Kal 
A\é6yor karéornoay, Cf. Jb. p. 40; Kenoph. Symp. 4, 61; Plato, 
Theat. p. 150. These people not only arranged assignations, 
but also offered their own abodes as places of rendezvous, 
Hence dywyeia (rpoaywysia?) are mentionec among places of 
evil repute by Pollux, ix. 48. And probably the parpudeia were 
not very different. Cf. Id. vii. 201. Such was the house of 
Orsilochos. Aristoph, Lysisir. 725. These things were occasion- 
ally done without any attempt at concealment, as we see from 
Demosth. sn Steph. i. p.1125: rivog yuvaica ugBapca, Sowep 
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wi pic modAatc GAAate ravryny, 7 76 pyijpa gaddunoer O Oeoic 
éxOpd¢ obrog wAnoiov Tov rijc deoroivnc avnruKde whéov H ra- 
Lavra di0; kat obx yabdvero, Gre ody) rod ragov pynpetoy Eorat 
rd olxoddpnpa, rowtroy dv, dAAa rifc aétclac, y Kal ro dvépa 
holenxey éxelyy Oca rovrov. The husband was not always entirely 
ignorant of what was going on; and sometimes a pretty woman 
was even married by way of speculation. See Demosth. in 
Neer. pp. 1858, 1867; cf. Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. 8. 

The law left the punishment of the adulterer to the injured 
husband, who was allowed to kill the offender if caught in the 
act. Lysieas, de Cade Hratosth. p. 31: drappndny eipnrat rovror py 
karayvyvwokey ddvov, S¢ dy eri ddpapre rH éavrod porydy AaBdy 
raurny riy rynwpiay worjonra. Of. Demosth. in Aristoer. p. 
687; Plutarch, Sol. 23. This law has been only partially pre- 
served, though we are probably acquainted with its most im- 
portant provisions. Thus we have a few words of it in Lucian, 
Eunuch. 10: rat porydg iddw wore, we 6 akwy gnoiv, apbpa ev 
&ipApoice Exwy. A more important fragment, which refers to the 
punishment inflicted on the woman, may be found in Demosthenes, 
in Near. p. 1874: "Erewday d& Edy rov poryov, ph ekéorw ro 
EXdvre ouvoncety 79 yuvarki. eay 62 ovvoy, Gripoc Zorw. nde TI 
yuvacki ééorw elorévac ele rar tepde ra. Snporedt, 2’ 7] Av pocydc aAg. 
day O& ticeat, vyTowvel wacyérw, 6,7t avy madoxy, wAjY Davdrov. 
See also Jb. p. 1867: dav dé d6&y porydc elvar, rapudotvar abroy 
Kedever Tove eyyunrac rp EddvTi. emt dé rov decaornplov avev 
éyxeppediou ypHaGar 6,7. dv BovdnOH, we porx@ ovri. See also a 
fragment of Menander (p. 180, Mein) : 

On ort porxod xp&yye Tyudreoov. 

Gosdrou ydp dori &riov. 
This personal revenge was legally sanctioned in many other states 
besides Athens. See Kenoph. Hier. 8, 3: pdrove yotr rove poryouc 
vopifover wodAai rev wédewv vyrowa aworrelveryv. Plato also 
permits it to its fullest extent in his ideal state. Leg. ix. p. 874. 
On the other hand, after time for calm reflection had intervened, 
it was not allowable to kill the culprit; but corporal chastisement 
and the notorious fagavidwore were even then permitted. Ari- 
stoph. Vub. 1088 ; Schol. ad Plut. 168. Sometimes a consider- 
able sum of money was paid to escape a worse fate. Liysias, 
de Cade Hratosth. p. 28; Demosth. in Neer. p. 1867, 
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The wife was made infamous, as we see from the fragment of 
the law quoted above. A more detailed account is given by 
schines in Zimarch.176: rv yap yuvaixa, é¢’ 9 Gv dA@ porxoc, 
obx é& KxoopetcOat, odde cic ra Equoredd ipa elorévat, iva pr rag 
dvapaprirove ray yuvakay avapeyvupéryn deagdeipy’ tay O eioiy 
i} Koopijrar, roy éyruydvra xedever Karappnyvovar ra iwaria Kal 
rév kdopor adaipeicOat, cal rimrey, eloydueror Aavarov Kat rod 
avarnoov wotjca. The adulteress was never punished with 
death; and Heliodorus makes a mistake when he supposes this 
possible at Athens. See Zthiop.i.11. The man who received 
het to wife was also punished with atimia. 

A peculiar penalty was inflicted on the adulteress at Cyme, 
according to Plutarch, Quest. Grec. 2. He tells us that the 
woman, after having been set up ona stone in the forum, was 
then mounted on an ass, and having been led round the town, 
was brought back to the stone: «cal rd Aowrdy Grepor dcaredeiv, 
'OvoBariv xpogayopevopérny. Cf. Alian, Var. Hist. xu. 12: 
Ore év Kpfryn tv Doprévy porxdc GAovg iyero éwi rag apxac cat 
éorepavovro éply édeyxGeic. See also tb. xiii, 24: ZdAeveog 6 
Aoxpav vopobérne mpoctrate rov porydy Gddvra exxérrecBat rouc 
é¢Ourpodg. Cf. the law of Charondas, apud Stob. Tit. xliv. 40. 

In all these cases the law commanded the marriage to be 
annulled. Separations were also of frequent occurrence, though 
unaccompanied by any formalities. The husband rejects the wife, 
éxméuwee; or the wife leaves the husband, dodeiwex. The pro- 
cedure in this latter case has been discussed in a most satisfactory 
manner by Meier and Schémann, Att. Proc. p. 418. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the husband could send back his 
wife to her former xtproc, against her will, at least without some 
special reason. The theoretical recommendations of Plato, Leg. 
vi. p. 784, and xi. p. 930, will of course prove nothing as to the 
actual state of the case. See however a fragment of Amphis, ap. 
Athen. xiii. p. 559: 

EI7’ ob yuvounds deriv edbvoindrepov 
yauerhs étalpa ; woAd ye kal wda’ elders. 
Hh) way voue yap katrappovoic’ Evioy udvgr, 


4 8 older Sri # rots tpdéros ynréos 
txOpwrds dori, } wpus GAAov axiréor. 


Henoe it would appear that there were some legal restrictions on 
KK 
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the husband’s arbitrary power in getting rid of his wife. It is 
clear that harrenness was 4 frequent cause of separation, for we 
are told by Dio Chrysostom, Or. xv. p. 447, that childless women 
often procured supposititious children: Bovdopévn xaracyeir 
ixdorn tov dvdpa roy saurijc. - However, the éxreuic and 
azdAdeufic were always held more or less disgraceful for the 
womah, as we see from a fragment of Anaxandrides, apud Stob. 
Tit, xxiii. 1. The simple amdAeuie is occasionally viewed with 
more indifference, as in Terence, Andr. iii. 3, 35, where the 
lady, it seems, is to be taken on trial. So too the story told of 
the cynic Crates “by Diogenes Laertius, vi. 95: «al Ovyarép’ 
Eddunte padnraic abrov, sxelvore él welpg dove rptdxovd’ hydpac. 
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Norg.—TLe Index has been arranged according to the English alphabet ; ue 
x under O, # under E, & under O, > and W under P, anc @ under T 


Abacus, 282 
KBdxiov, dice-board, $55 
Abuse, terms of, 40, 2. 42 
&xtrov, 299 ; 417, 418 
Actors, treatment of, 411 
Adonis, festival of, when celebrated, 53, 
n% 31 
Adultery, 494; how punished, 496 
Advertising, methods of, 197, 2. 4 
Esop, fables of, 225 
&yaplov, dbeyaplou, ratoryoplou vdz01, 
475; 477 

Uyapor, very numerous, 475 
ayasod Safpovus, libation, 329 
kyxoura, 174, 2. 42 
ayopa dpxala, 277 
wAnGovca, 278 

—— yurarela, 287 

dyooaos, -83 

dyopayduot, 291 

a&yopas SidAvois, 278 

&yopaorhs, 287 ; 864 

Ayureds, 260 

aybprat, 144, n. 20 

alviypara, 97, sqq.; 348 

"Anke and “AAgira, 224 
txAnros, 315 

ducdAovdor, 821; 407 

dxpdrirua, 312 

&xparos olvos, never druuk, 837 
dx pdéipva, 331 

daxpobdpak, 105, ». 26 

dierd(ew, 315 

dAveurrhpiov, 149, n. 28 

tAreupa, 328 

dArctipdppaxa, 144, n. 20; 382 
aaAAavres, 328 

kAgira 328 





Altar in the adAf, 254 

dopyds, 432 

durexdvn or dumexdvioy, 428 

&ulBoudcr, 960 

budiBpduia, 217, 218 

audiOdrapos, 254, 266 

aupipdrxaros, 415 

Amulets, 191, 2. 82 

Amusements at the Symposia, 44 

&vaBuduol, 260; 267 

avoBort, 419 

dvayndter@a, e dukyens aivew, 
848 . 

avaxaduarhput, 489 

avabhuara, 70, n. 23 

avabéc Ba Thy Wipor, 853 

Ancestry, pride of, 7, n. 14 

dvdoelxeAoy, 175, 2. 42 

Andronitis, 252, »qq. 

avbpaves, 265 

Animals, names of, used as terms of 
abuse, 40, . 42 

uvGeua, a dance, 108, #. 23 

avOpdica, 140, % 11, 271 

dvumodnola, 445 

dmavAra, 489 

dwenedbepot, 372 

debpiris, 324 

aia, 324 

drvevrrt, or duvori wivew, 843 

drddeopos, 427 « 

dxrodu rfp.ov in the baths, 149, 9. 28 

dwdAvenis avipds, 497 

kmoudrresOas, dronayiarla, $21 

dwovifev, 818 

awovibaria:, 329 

asoppddes Hutpa, 400 

dxotpoxiacuds, 134, 2. 4 
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Apparitions, fear of, 164, #. 16 

Apples, bitten, a declaration of love. 
192, 2. 86 

Apple-pips, used as 8 love-oracle, 190, 
n. 30 

Applause in the theatres, 410 

. boxrréerav, 408 

koxov (BarAcds) ris wéoews, 341 

kpddvor, BSaros Bo-rpaxor, 164, ». 15, 
887 

dpyipuy xiBSnAov, 292 

dpyupavnrot, 358 

&picroy, 812, 813 

Arithmetic, how taught, 282; use of 
Piper, t. 

iperever Gai, 483 

dptia ‘mds, 354 

Artisans, social position of, 85, 9. 17 

dprombrides, 289; $28 

dptrava or dpbBaddos, in the baths, 
151, 2. 28 

Asbestos, 342; 489 

ko Boros, 174, 2. 42 

dcx 'vrns, 189, n. 8 

doxd(ecba:, 142, n. 18 

dorpayadicuds, 354 

Athens, compared to a courtesan by 
Isocrater, 14, ». 29; Aristotle's opi- 
nion of, 15, n. 80; character of its 
inhabitants, #. 

aOAntiKh, 295 

Attendance at table, 321 

avaetos Odpa, 258 

aah, 258; 265; in the Gymuasia, 504 

abdnrpides at the symposia, 245; 344 

abads. See Flute 

abrendyyeAros, abrdparot, 315, 316 

adérs Bot» (da capo), 411 

airéxGoves, 16, n. 30 

abréypaha, 276 


Bodoreia, 147, 2. 23 
Baravecoxrdérrat, 149, 2. 23 
faravets, 148, 22. 25 
Bawri{erOar, 105, ». 26 
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BaorAreds at the symposia, 341 

Baths amongst the Greeks, 147, ». 25, 
public and private, ab.; taual pay- 
ments, 148; arrangement of the 
baths, é., vapour bath, 149; baths 
for women, 150; hour of bathing, 
151; marriage-bath, 485 

Bd8pot, in schools, 280 

Barpdxots oivoxoriv, “°° 

Bavradhpara, 222 

Bavuetdes, 451 

Beard, 457, 8qq.3 considered a digni- 
fied ornament, 457; fashion of shav- 
ing introduced by Alexander, %.; 
sophists continued to wear it long, 
458 

Beds and bedsteads, different parts fully 
described, 186, %. 8; beds of the poor 
189 

Betrothal, 479 

BiBAla, book-market, 273 

Biparcoypdoos and AiBALor@AyS, 273 

BiBros, Nile-paper, 162, +. 12 

Bigamy, 474 

Birds taught to talk, 77, 2. 5 

Black, usual colour of mourning, 399 

Brabrat or BAauria, 450 

Brérev varv, Kdpdapa, or dplyavor, 
63, 2. 7 

Blind-man's buff, 224 

Bootians, wodupdyor, 311; 93, 2% 9 

BouPiewa, 433 

Books confiscated and burnt, 52, n. 28 

Bookselling, 272, sqq.; book-trade ex. 
isted in Alexander’s tine, 273 

Bovrlnav e€éracis, 368 

Boys, when sent to schoul, 227; their 
behaviour abroad, 237, presence at 
meals, 317; 287- in the ry mnasia, 
305, 8qq.3_ in the theatre, 406; ordi- 
nary dress, 420 

Branding slaves, 370 

Bread, sale of, 289; $23 


' Bridal bath, 488 


Bride, dorh, 477; fetched by bride- 
groom in a carriage, 485; how at- 
tired, 486 
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Bplxedro:, wopporunela, 225 

Eptros, 334 

Burials, 383, 8qq., duty of sepulture 
considered very holy, 384; order of 
funeral ceremonies, 385, sqq.; dis- 
cussion as to whether the corpse 
was buried or burut, 390; coffins, 
892; tombs, 393, aqq.; inscriptions, 
396; funeral feast, 397; mourning 
dresses, 399; cases in which burial 
was omitted, 401 

Burning and burying practised simul- 
taneously, 390, sqq. 

Bysyus, whether flax or eutton, 4380; 
yellow byssus, 431; Elean, 


Oaps, 141, ”. 17, 443 

Curriages of the Greeks, 2, m, 6; not 
cominon, thouglit a mark of effemi- 
nacy, 126, n. 26; carriage used for 
fetching bride, 486; its axle burnt, 
486 

Ceiling ornaments, 268 

Celibacy, prevalence of, 475 

xaipe, 142, n. 18 

XAAKH via, blind-man’s buff, 224 

xaAniopés, 75, m. 4; 351 

xaneivn, or xapedvioy, 189, 9. 8 

Chaplets, handed round at the con- 
clusion of the meal, 829; 94, n. 10; 
generally made of myrtle, 4.; fa- 
yourite flowers for, #0.; occasionally 
worn on the breast, 104, ». 25; sold 
in market, 289; 61, » 3; worn at 
weddings, 487 

x4pat, used in playing the cottabos, 349 

xdprns, single leaf of paper, 162, 
n.12; 273 

Cheese, celebrated kinds of, $31 

Xelpoparctpoy, 321 

xeipdoopor and xepordpor, 102,2 23 

xnvicxos ofa ship, 112, 9. 4 

xépvap, 320 

Chinneys, 271 

Chiton of the men, 413, sqq.; Doric 
and Ionic varieties, 414; 421, 422; 
worn without any under garment, 


bol 


416; chiton of the women, 293; 421 
428; how put on, 425 

xiray Gugidoxoros ad érepopd. 
oxedros, 415 

—— Sacdbs, or dudiuardAos, 429 

—— xardorinros, +40 

-— bpborrdiios, 427 

—— oxirrds, 421, 427 

-—— srovtiwrds, 427 

ouprés, 427 

XiTayvLoY, +28 

xitovionos, 417 

xAawe and xAavis, 421; 430 

Chlamys, 420, 421 

xoal, 400 

xoiwmk, 369 

XG@pa: on the «Alyn, 818; squares o-: 
the board for rerrela, 853 

xopsal, $323 

Xpuvtéyntot, 358 

xUrpat, crockery-mart, 290 

Citrons placed amongst clothes, 206, 
n. 16 

Cleons, 1, 2.1 

Coin rubes, 434 

Cock-fighting, 77, n. 6; 239 

Coffins, materials and form, 392 

Coining, capital offence, 292 

Coins, current, 291 

Colours of dresses, 434, 8qq 

Commerce, 26, 277; 281; 291 

Consanguinity no bar to marriage, 478 

Corinth, its situation favourable to com- 
meres, 22, 2. 1 

Cork, used for soles of sandals, 447 ; 
452 

Cottabos, 349 

Cotton, date of its introduction, 431 

Cradles, 221 

Orying goods for sale, 284; things lost 
or stolen, 197, 2. 4 

Curiosities, collections of, 52, 2, 29 





3ades vuudinal, 486 

Satres, 314 

Savdien, SBords verpod, 885 

Dancing amongst the Greeks, very 
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expressive, 102, #. 23; not consi- 
dered a dignified amusement, 1038 

SavelCay dr) cdpari, 360 

Acryya, 48, n. 2, 284 

%elynara, samples, 288 

Setxvoy,312; usual hour of, 318, 211, 
n 8 

and cwup{8os, 315 

Sekdryy Ovew or éoriay, 219 

deATot, 162, n. 12 

Snyuoupyds, 488 

Sjos of Athens, 17, ». 80 

Sépaia, given to children as ‘ywwpt- 
acpata, 222 

despuere moi bus, 132, n. 3 

Sevrepar tpdire(ar, 326; 330 

Sevrepoyanovrres od} perfecay Thy 
youony, 486 , 

Siaypapuicuds, 358 

Siapavy eLuara, 434 

dialaduara, 409 

5idarkaAreia, 306 

Sifipes, brepgov, 266 

Dionysia, 178, n. 1; 179, n. 5 

Bipbépa, 442 

Siwdrots, Sirroisiav, 425 

Dissection, 380 

Divorce, 497 

Docturs, 374, sqq.; their position in 
Greece better than at Rome, 375; 
conditions on which they weie per- 
mitted by the state to practise, $76; 
salaried by the state, 377; their 
fees, tb.; made up their own medi- 
cines, 378; slave-doctors, 379 

Dogs, various breeds of, 76, ». 5; lap- 
dogs, %.; house-degs, 261 

Doors of houses, 257; 260; 265; 209; 
did not ordinarily open towards the 
street, 260; 269; probably not 
locked by day, 269; 54, n. 32 

Dolls, 223 

Swudria, 265 

SonidAwrot, 858 

SeopidCev, 298 

Sdprov, 812 

Banrdpia, 865 
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SotAos. See Slaves 

Dowries, 480; when first usual, 
Solon’s law on the subject, 481 

Dreams, interpretation of, 134, n. 4 

Dress of the men, 413, sqq.; of the 
slaves, 416; of the boys, 420; of 
the women, 421, qq; materials 
used, 429; colours, 434; at wei. 
dings, 486 

Drinking vessels, forms of, 106, 7. 31, 
materials of, 145, ». 22 

Sporrat, 391 

Spomiducpioy Fuap, 217 

Sptpaxror, 260 


Karrings, 200, n. 6 

Education, 217, sqq.; conducted by a 
pedagogue, 226; at school, 227; 
principal studies, 231; reading and 
writing, 282; music, 233; vacations, 
234; education of the girls, 286; 
education at Sparta, 239 

€yxovea, pigment, 174, n. 42 

eyxutpirpds, 195, 2. 1 

eyyinais, 479 

tyxukdov, 426; 440 

elpnv, 289 

els Sdwp, or els Téppay ypdpew, 196, 
n.3 

elopéperw und apapety tas tpard(as 
326 

Eemenis yuvonds, 497 

exgupd, 389 

Execs xaldwy, 218 

éx tpiddov, proverb, 231 

eAAdxvLOY, 157, n. 5 

duBddes, 449 

Emancipation of slaves, 372 

éusxopla, Europos, 280; 283 

"Eprovoa, 224 

évaylouarg, evaryiCey, 400 

évara, 398 

evdoura:, 269 

évdpouldes, men’s shoes, 450 

dvdtpuara, 418 

évfvara of the bed, 186, 8 

évetyowor, 138, 9. 8 
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wrds Thy xeipa Exaw, 419 

dx” dyxavos Saxvety, 319 

dravala juépa, 489 

dreveyneiv Sépv, 402 

Ephebi, 389; in the gymnasia, 305 

'Edéoia yeduuura, 144, n. 20; 191, 
n, $2 

ipeaxdoarGa:, 269 

ederrpls, 441 

émiBarevew, 111,22 

ariBatpera, 418 ; of the women, 428 

dxtxdpia Obpara, 332 

émbékia, 343 

éwh Sctid, avaPdrArdcoOa, 418 

érl dereés HAioat, 239 

dmiSdpma, or éxlderrva, 331 

érixduvrpov, 136, n. 8 

éxlaourpov, bathing fee, 148, ». 23 

-rixacra, 880 

emonpalve, 410 

émoxvdlCew, 338 

dmonacrijpes on the doors, 54, 0. 82; 
369 

Kpithalamium, 489 

éxfénua, 395 

éxttpotros, 863 

ér@dal, 382 

dxopls, 425 

payos, 40), n. 40; 315 

deyaorhpia, larpeta, 378 

_—— wopveia, 283, 244 
—— cuKopavTar, 44, n. 6 

epydCeoBar TH THpNTL, OF ao’ Spas, 
244 

eoxdpa, an ordeal, 184, 2. 12; a brazier, 
271 

eoOiires Mydexal, 433 

evxoopla, 236 

eivf, 136, 2. 8 

«3 xpdrrew, greeting, 142, ”. 18 

KEunuchs, 365; 471 

Euripides, a pucoybrns, 463 

Exposure of children, 218 

#érpar in the house, 265; In the 
gymnasium, 3038 

dEcouls, 415 

Eyetrows. painted, 174, 4. 48 


Fairs, annual, 292 
| Fastenings to dora, 270 

Fees of schoolmasters, 230 ; of Sophista 
and Rhetoricians, 285; of physicians 
$77 

Feet washed before meala, 318, 319 

Felt socks, 451 

Fish, not mentioned as an article of 
diet in Homer, 323; various sorts, 
334 : 


| 
| Fishmongers and fishmarket, 288 


Floors in dwelling-houses, 268 

Flute, disuse of, 284; at the symposia 
$30; 344 

Forgery of seals, 159, ». 6 

Forks, not used, 820 

Freed-men, 169, 2. 29; 872 

Frigidarium, 803 

Fullers’ earth, 151, 2. 28 

Funeral procession, 389 

Funeral feast, 397 

Funeral sacrifices, 398 

Furs, not worn, 434 


Games, 348, sqq.; the two torts of 
cottabos, 349; other games of skill, 
851; games depending on chance, 
$54; games of children, 322 

ryanerh, 474 

yduos, 487 

Gardening, art of, neglected by the 
Greeks, 208, ». 9 

Garlands worn across the breast, 275 

yeorroticpara. 267 

yerwrorotol, 92,9 § 

yéveiov, beard, 457 

yevéoin, 400 

yevdbrua, 814 

yéppa, in the market-place, 286 

Girdle worn by women, 427 

Girls not gent to school, 256 

Glass, invention of, 145, x. 22; vessela 
of, &. 

yAg@ooa, ligula, 320 

Gnomon, 210, 2. 8; $18 

ywoplopara of exposed children, 222 

vyonrela, 381 
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ypdupara, 231; comprehended reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, 282 

ypaupareiov, 162, n. 12 

ypapparidioy, bill of fare, $22 

'ypaay ubdot, 225 

ypadh BBpews, 366 

ypapeiov, 163, 2 13 

Gruve-clothes, white, 385 

Graves, 399 

ypipot, 97, 8qq.; 348 

syupyds, of those wearing the chiton, 
248; 298 

vipyacts maplévo in Sparta, 297 

yuvaixela dvyopd, 287 

syuvarxovduot, 468 

Gymnasia, 293, 5qq.; condemned by 
the Romans, 293; distinction be- 
tween pymuasiam and palestra, 294; 
not frequented by women in most of 
the Greek states, 296; Spartan 
virgins allowed to contend in them, 
297; planof a gymnasium, 300; 
often visited by old men for exercise, 
808; were favourite resorts of sophista 
and rhetoricians, 309 

Gymnastics of the women, 297, sqq- 

Gyuseconitis, not generally above stairs, 
255, 256; usually lay behind the 
andronitis, 258 


&Bpa, 364 

alpaxoupta, 400 

Hair, 453, sqq.; how worn at Sparta, 
454; first cut at Athens on entering 
the age of an ephebus, 454; dyed, 
456; how worn by the women, 459; 
cut off as a sign of grief, 398 

&ves jdvopévoi, 330 

dAay Kowwveiy, 7, n. 18 

auakls, go-cart, 222 

imrAai, shoes, 449 

Hats, 443 

Head-coverings of the men, 442, sqq.; 
their colour, 444; of the women, 460 

nAroTpémoy, son-dial, 211, n. 8 

dAxexirwves, 414 

HudiwAotocoy, 495 


Sularydos, form of dolla, 228 

Elna otvov, 336 

"Epyou paBaloy, 49, . 18 

Apga, 394 

éoriarépiov, 265 

érepopdaxados, 415 

Hetserm, 241, sqq; classification of, 
248; very numerons at Corinth, 245; 
their mode of life, 247; sums de- 
manded by them, 248 ; their social 
position, i. ; epithets applied to them, 
249; did not wear distinctive dresses, 
ib.; presenee at the theatre, 405 

lepd warpéa, Sacraria in private houses, 
254 

Hierodulw of Aphrodite at Corinth, 24, 
n7; 246 

iuavreArypés, 351 

iuarioxAérras in the baths, 149, #. 23 

ludriov, 418; 428 

680) Ardorpwrot, 285 

Homer, taught in schools, 233; 278 

duouhrpror not allowed to marry, 478 

Horse-shoes, 20, n. 34 

Horses, breeds of, 76,7. 5; prices, and 
favourite colours, 40. 

Hospitality, 27," 14; 48,17 

Honse, the Grecian, 251, 8qq. ; changes 
subsequent to the time of Homer, 
252; Vitruvius’ account of, 252, sqq. ; 
mostly faced the south, 259; plan of 
a large one, 268 

House-doors, 260; usually opened in- 
wards, 269; mode of locking, 270 

Bados bpwpuyuévn, 145, n. 22 

Ddwp Spxiov, 184, n. 12 

Kara xeipds, 320 

bdpoBapds, 439 

bdpopdpos, 364 

Jradpoy, 253 

iwfhyn, 457 

Sreppov, 255; 266 

bwnpéras, in the theatre, 409 

broBdd\Aco ba: wadas, 219 

brodfuara, 445, sqq.; of animals. 20, 
n, 34 

broatew, 318 
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ixéorarov, 148, n. 23 
brodupldes, 104, n. 25 


larpadc?rrat, 381 

larpeluy, 378 

larpeteoOar Kate ypdupara, 375 

Ice-houses, 337 

ix@ds, lxOvorwAtris, fish-market, 288 

{erwos, 11, 19 

Tmprecations on tombstones, 896 

Ink, 162, n. 18 

Inns, 27, 2. 14 

Inscriptions on tombs, 896 

Inscriptions on houses, 261 

Interment and cremation, neither ex 
clusively practised, 390, sqq. 

Introduction, letters of, 48,2 1° 

ixvoaéBns, 387 

iexd5es, 381 

foov tow, 338 

Ivory baskets, 92, % 7 


Jewellery worn by women, 200, n. 6 


KéAapot ypapets, 162, 13 
KaAdrous, a last, 447 

Kaas &ye (vorotvrt), 142, n. 18 
cavd7Ac, 156, 2". 5 

xdv@apos, 106," 31 


kaw qdeia, considered disreputable places, 


281 
xdanaot, 280 
kanvodden, not a regular chimney, 271 
kapBariwai, 450 
kapxfotoy, 106, n. 81 
Kapiva:, hired mourners, $89 
kdova, 331 
kataBauvKadrhoeas, 222 
xaradAayh, xdAAuBos, agio, 291 
KaroAvoes, inns, 27, n. 14 
Kardareyor Spduot, 808 
kararopual, cepildes, 409 


Karaxtopara vewvht wy, 868 ; at wed- 


dings, 487 
karoyaryia, 27,714 
karovdrn, 442 
xaropurrew, 39} 


Karrupa, 452 

kavota, 443 

KavoTpov, 392 

xelperOa: em) wdvGer, 398 

keipla, 187,n.8 

kexptpados, 460 

éAevopa, 109, 2. 1 

KeAevo'rhs, 109, 2. 1 

xnxala Obpa, 265 

repduera, 145, 9, 22 

xépas, drinking-horn, 106, n. 31 

seoauvaOdvres, how buried, 401 

wnpoxdAdorns, KnpowAaoruch, 228; 52 
n. 31 

KixAat, 329 

KiywAla, ij, follers’ earth, 151, . 28 

kiew Tov a’ lepas, 852 

ioves, 395 

KAepddpa, 212, 2. 4 

KAuaxlies, 93, 2. 8 

Aion, at meals, 318 

kAlyyn, 1°6,n. 8; 290 

—— for a corpse, 387 

KAeiés, 370 

kvadevew, or yvadebew, 205," 15 

xvépadoy, 187, n. 8 

Knives, not used at meals, $20 

KoxAcopuxov, 820 

Kodea, 212,n.4 ° 

xeodia, on the beds, 188, 9,8; 442 

Kéyxn, 159, 2. 7 

Kor@ves, 265 

ndAakes, 92, 7.8 

Kodaxldes, 98, 2. 8 

Kodovlrns, 373 

KéATos, 427 

kowporrpiat, lady’s maids, 864 

xovla, 151, #. 28 

xoviaua, 268 

Korroxopla, 1, n. 2 

korratlas, 76,2. 5 

néxrew Thy Gipay, cpovew, and xporeiy, 
in opposition to popes, 54, s. 824 
269 

xépas, dolls, 223 

xépaf, door-knocker, 52, #. 32 

Kopu6la xépn, 246 
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xopwOidCer Bat, 246 
KopowAdéot, koporAdaorai, 223 
ed@opvos, 451 

xoTrTaBeiov, 350 

aérraBos Karaxtdés, 349 

3: dtuBdowr, 850 
moupeia, 279: 455 

Koupets, 455 

xpdSBaros, 189, 2. 8 

Kpdvetoy at Corinth, 24, n. 6 
cpaorhpia, 186,n. 8 

xparip, 838 

kpetocoy &i8dve1, 358 

kpnals, 447, 448 

xpoxwrds, 438 

cpduvoy, 328 

«poccol, fringes, 440 

kbapot, 323 

kbados, 341 

«uBela, 354 

kuBeia, gambling-honses, 355 
kuBioray eis paxalpas, 186, n. 17 
xuBurriipes, 101, n. 22, 186, 17 
kbAo1, 285; 359 

kual8es, 378 

cUAk, 106, 2. 31 

kun, 443 

kbp, 370 


Labella, 895 

Aaxwvixal, 449 

Aakwrlev, Aakwrora, 63,n 8, 419 

Aduia, 224 

Lamps, 156, ». 5 

Landscape-painting, neglect of, 46, 2. 11 

Lanterns, 153, 2. 1 

Adprares kuraploaiver, 392 

Adrak, or Aardyn, 351 

Leathern chitons, 434 

Apdiov, or AnSdpiov, 430 

Aevroupyla, 70, 2. 23 

AexiGomwAdes, 287 

Adios, sold in the market, 61,” 2 

Afivio: vexpiv, 887; 896 

Anvol, $91, 396 

Letters surreptitiously opened, 160, 
n.9 
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AeuKy Huépa, 143, nm, 19 

Libraries, 272, xqq.; their existence 
m early times doubtful, 278; puble 
libraries, 275 

alBus, 484 

Lighting, methods of, 158, n. 1; 156, 
n. 5 

Lightning, burial of persons killed by, 
401 

Links carried in the streets, 153, n. 1 

Litters, the use of, 124, n. 23 

Loadstone, 129, n. 29 

Awrodvrat, 154, 0. 2 

Aourijpes, 148, 2. 23 

Aourpoy vundirdy, 483 

AuuTpoddpos, 484 

Love-matches, 473; 477 

Auxviov, 157, n. 5; for the cottabos 
350 

Auxvos, 156, 0. 5 

Adpa and wtOdpa, 234 


paxalpas karamivey, 186, ». 20 

payeipeia, 290 

poyevrich, 881 

paryyaveia, 381 

Magic arts, 192, 2. 35, 382 

parhdxn, 323 

MGAGn, 162, 2. 12 

Maidens, presence of, at the Olympia 
games, 296; at gymnastic exorcisea 
in Sparta, 297 

Malt liquors, 334 

Manuinission of slaves, 372; 169,n. 29 

Market-place, 277, sqq.; topography 
of, 278; when most frequented, 4.; 
used as a lounging-place, 279; the 
xiao, 285; fish-markat, 288 

Marriage, 473, sqq.; regarded as a 
duty, 475; between relatives, 477; 
usual age, 478; dowry, 480; usual 
time of year, 482; preliminary so- 
lemnities, ; marriage-bath, 483; 
fetching home the bride, 485; 
marriuge-feast, 488 

pd a, $22 

Meals, 310, 6qq; different at different 


INDEX. 


periods and in different states, 311, 
three daily meals, 312; the Seiavoy, 
313; practice of reclining at meals, 
$17, ablutions before and after, 318; 
$20; 829; no table-cloth used, 321; 
attendance at table, ib.; number of 
courses, 325; the dessert, 331 

Median garments, 433 

Medicine, state of, 381 

péAay, ink, 162, n. 13. pigment for 
the eyebrows, 174, n. 42 

peravodéxoy, 162, n. 13 

peAtrourTa, $86 

Mensa, 395 

phvurpa, or c&oTpa, 197, nm 4 

Merchants and dealers, various classes 
of, 280 

pepldes, 314 

peraBanruh, 280 

perdvinrpov, 329 

uéravdos and pécavdos Odpa, 257 , 
265 

péraga, 438 

proBbaprla, 280 

purberol, 373 

pirpa. 427; 461 

uvhpara, prnpeia, 393 

péva ral Cuyd, 354 

Money lent on pledges, 122, 7 21 

Monkeys, kept as pets, 77, % 5, taught 
to dance, 187, n. 24 

povoxitav, 417, 418 

povdweApa, 449 

Monopolies, 284 

Mopyd, moppodureia, 225 

Monrning, duration of, $98; in what it 
consisted, #.; mourning garments, 
399 

Mouoreta, school-festival, 234 

Mules, use of, 127, n. 26 

Masic, study of, 233 

ptorak, 457 

puaorlAy, LUCTpOY, 320 

yoda: ypaay ral rirOay, 225 

Myrtle-market, 289; 94,” 10 


vatdia, $94 
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Nails worn in shoes, 452 

Names of children, when given, 219 

vavaoy, 885 

Negro slaves, 365 

vexpobdrras, 389 

vextorwz, 400 

yéot, took no part in public affairs, 237 
their pursuits and amosements, 74, 
n. 1; 76, 5; 289 

vevpdoxacra, Marionettes, 
15 

Nicknames, 40, 9. 42; 220; of heterz, 
249 

Night-lights, use of, 35, n. 28 

wiKnThpia, 314 

yirpoy, 151, 1. 25 

Nudity in the gymnasia, 298 

vupparyoryds, 486 

viudat, dolls, 223 

Nursea, were often free women, 223; 
Spartan nurses, #5. 


185, 


Oaths, frequent in conversation, 82, 
n. 12 

bBeArcKorAdxvov, 157, m5 

BBoAds verpod, 385 

bBodorrdra, 71, % 25 

bxGorBor, 440 

olxhpata, opyeia, 244 

olxot TpixAuwor, éxrdaAcvor, 263 

olxovdpos, 364 

olxérpiBes, olxorpiBasoi, 360 

Oimorhpia, 454 

olvoxdén, 341 

ulyoxéor, 842 

oivonaAns, 284 

otve tov alvoy deralvery, 105 ® 
29 

olvus. See Wine. 

olvovrra, $22 

Olympian games, presence of wumen at, 
296 

dverpéroAot, dvapoxpirat, 133, %. 4 

bpbarpds of 2 ship, 111, ». 2 

kpdaruds BdcKavos, 189, 1 28 

toy, fish-market, 288 

dxrd xdpva, 331 
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Ordeals, 188, ». 12 
dpvyavos, 387 


Ornaments worn by womens 200, 


n. 6 
borvyononia, 71, 2. 6 


waxes, 295 

waidaryoryeiov, school-room, 226 
wadeywyery cupxdcior, 341 
waiaryoryos, 226 

wauSe'a, 217, sqq- 

waidépws, pigments, 174, m 42 
wadloy and maddpiov, 222 
waidurKela, woprveta, 244 
wadovduot, 225; 229 
waidoworeic Oar yunolws, 474 
woAdalorpa, 294 

waAdryxdxnaAo:, 280 
radluinorov, 162, 12 
wadAaxh, 360; 473, 474 
Palm-wine, 334 

waydoxta, despised, 28, n. 14 
waveoxeloy, 27, n. 14 


warrylpers, 292 


Paper of the ancients, 161 n. 12 its 


price, 162 
ndunos, 457 
Papyrus, 162, 2. 12 
wapaxapatrew, 292 
wapaxvrat, 151," 28 


wapdueoos, ring-finger, 200, 2. 6 
x wos, or wdpoxos, 210, n. 2; 


485 
xapdanxy, 440 
wapaweTacuara, 269 
wapéonpoy, 110, n. 2 


Parasites, three classes of, 92, 2. 8 


Parasols, 125, % 24 


wapaords, maoras, spoords, 254, 266 
rap$évo: kardxAeiorol, and Oarauevd- 


pevat, 465 
ndpupa, 440 
Paszage-money, 43, n, 1 
Passports, 9, % 17 
rarpdbe bropdfecbai, 220 
Patterns of dresses, 489, 440 
Pavement of the streets, 285 
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wéda, 369 

wéppara, 488 
wevrarlifer, 354 
gwéwios, 428 

mepiBapls, 451 
mepiBrfuara, 415, 41% 
weplSenvov, 897 
wepidépata of the children, 22% 
mepidépaoy, collar, 370 
nepieabaprhpia, 382 
meptreuna, 437 

replynoa, 440 

weplrodo, 154, 2, 239 
Peristyle of the house, 258 
weplCwpa, 427 

wepovatpls, 428 

Teporrd, 450 

xeccol, invention of, 358 
réracos, 443 

werreia, the two kinds of, 352 
wéCat, 489 

pads, 436 

panat, 323 

qavol, torches, 153, 2. 1 
pappaxela, 381 

gapuarol, $378; 382 


pappakoTm@Ad, gappaxoTplBa, 378 


Pheasants, kept for show, 77, ». 5 
pepvh, 480 

gidAn, 106, n. 31 

gidornotat, healths, 343 
padpos, 157, 1. 5 

popetoy, litter, 124, 23 
gopuds, 189, n. 8; 442 

gixos, a pigment, 174, n, 42 
Picnics, 315 

Picturesque, sense of, 46, 2. 11 
Pigeon-fancying, 77. ". 5 
Pigments, 174, m. 42 

mAiduov, 141, 2. 17; a shoe, 481 
widos, 443; 451 

alvaxes ypapirol, 162, n. 12 
wivdiia, 144, 2. 20 

alyos, 334 


w(@nxos, used as aterm of abuse, 40, 


n. 42 


‘ Placards on the walls, 197, = 4 
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wAakovs, 832 

wAarayal, 222 

wAaraydvir, 190, n. 29 

Playthings of children, 222 

Pledges, left in pawn, 122, % 21 

mAf@ouce, &yopd, at what hour, 278 

nwavve, 205, n. 15 

mwodoKdKn, 369 

Poets, read at school, 288 

Karyov rwywvoTpopelv, 457 

wroutAla woixlApata, 268 

néveis wale, 352, 853 

wéAos, san-dial, 210, 2. 3 

roAvoayla, Bosotians renowned foi. 93, 
m9; 311 

roAudépos olvos, 338 

wouodAvyas, 461 

wépvat, classification of, 243 

wopveia, pvdlic, 243 

wopyikoy TédA0S, 243 

méqa; game, 354 

wéots 31a xidvos, 337 

méT0S, 330; 333, 8qq. 

mparhp Aldos, 359 

mpivos &ypia, 4, %. 9 

mpoaycryela, 495 

mpoBarkavia, 191, n. 82 

mpoyduea, 482 

apott, 480 

mponpuTTey, 197," 4 

mpoprforpia, 479 

wporéurev, 83, n. 14 

mpoppdyuara of the houses, 260 

npowlvew gurotnolus, 343 

npdroua, $12; 325 

npéanBos, 238 

mpockepdraov, 137, 8; 140, %. 12, 
819; 407 

wpoords, 254; 266 

xpéoroov, 265 

xporéAaa yduwr, 482 

axpdeois, 386 

xpd0upa, 260 

UnpicparondAns, 278 

Wor, set in rings, 199, ». 6; used for 
reckoning, 232 

Pydordéwra:, Ynpowairat, 187, n. 22 


Wiafos, 189, 2. 8 

WytOor, a pigment, 174, . 42 
poly, 221 

Yopew rhy Oipay, 54, n. 82; 269 
Yxpal rpdwe(as, 326 

wrepd, or srépuyes, 421 


wrepore and wriAwTe xporKepdAcue 
138, 2. 8 

wrvew els xdAxoy, 182, 2. 8 

xdcAo1, bathing-tubs, 149, n. 28; coffins 
391; 396 

wuddy, 258 

Puppet-shows, 185, #. 15 

wop’yos, for slaves, 266 

mrupia, 149, n. 28 

wutlies, 378 

xutlov, 162, n. 18 


Quail-fighting, 78, m6; 289 


pd 880, stripes on the garments, 440 

baB8opdpor, or SaBSovxor in the theatre 
409 

patiia, 447 

pépavos, 217; 828 

Rattles for children, 222 

Reading, how taught, 232 

Reclining at meals, 317; 319 

pway, pds @dxerv, 68, n. 17 

Rings, use of, 199, 2. 6, m&npo. %., 
worn as amulets, 191, nm 32 

péuBos, 224 

Roofs of houses, 267 

péwrrpa on the doors, 55, 9. 32 

Rouge, use of, 174, n. 42 

poypa, 151, 2. 23 

piwos, 163, n. 14 

purol Ages, 285 

purdéy, 106, 2. 31 


adxxos, 460 

Selutation, forms of, 142, #. 18 

caupdpas, 76, n 5 

cavidAia, worn only by women, 
447 

Sandals, 446; taken off before meals, 
318 
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cupddos, 199, 0. 6 

Sausages, 328 

oxiords, 431 

Schoolmasters, pay of, 280 

Schools, 227, sqq.; not supported at 
the public expense, 228; hour at 
which they opened in the morning, 
931: vacations, 234 

Seals, affixed to documents, 159, #. 8; 
to doors, 270; forgery of, 159, %. 6; 
secured by capsules, 159, n. 7 

Sealing-esarth, 168, . 14 

onldes, 865 

céAwoy, 135, n. 7; 386 

ohpara, 398 

onpind, 433 

Sesame cakes at weddings, 488 

Shaving, 458 

Ships, figure-heads of, 110, x. 2; names 
of, 111, 2.2; burden of, 112, 8. 5 

Shoes, 445, sqq, only worn out of 
doors, 445; the various kinds, 446, 
eqq-; women’s shoes, 450; materials, 
451; colour, 452 

Signet-rings, 199, n. 6 

Silk manufacture, 432, 433 

Silver utensils, 5, 2. 12 

ower, 431 

owtpa, 198, 2.8; 442 

oirifew, 22] 

oxadn, cradle, 221 

onnval, 28, 2. 14; 285 

oxddeor, 125, n. 24 

oxiebjpas, sun-dial, 211, n. 3 

oxiuwous, 189, n. 8 

oxpdpen, 355 

oxdAia, songs, 348 

cxvtrordépos, 451 

Slaves, 356, sqq ; origin of slavery, 358; 
names of slaves, 169, ». 30; prices of 
slaves, 8359; number of slaves, 361; 
chiefly employed as artisans, 362, 
863; female slaver, 364; 474; 495; 
treatment of slaver, 365; usual 
punishments, 369; character, 371; 
manumission of slaves, 16¥, n. 29; 
372; pi sence of,in the theatre, 407 
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Slaveemarket, 285; 359 

opiyyua, or opjua, $29; 151, 7. 28 

Smoke, how disposed of, 271 

Snow, put into wine, 337 

Sophists and rhetoricians in the gym- 
nasta, 309; their fees, 205 

copol, 891 

oaorpa, 197,2. ‘4 

ondpyava, 217 

ondptia, 447 

Spas, 123, 1. 22 

Spelling, how taught, 23% 

aopards, 370 

opévdauvos, 136, #. 8; 139, n. lu 

opevidyn, 199, n. 6; head-dress, 459 

odpayls, 9,2. 17; 199, 9. 6 

orordal, 329 

Spoons, 320 

Stadiatw porticus, 304 

orjaAa, 895 

orepavuTdéAtses, 287 

orndddecpos, 427 

orlumis, a pigment, 175, 2. 42 

orAeyyis, in the baths, 150. 2. 23; 
head-dress, 459 

oroat, 265 

mroxetuy, 211, 2. 3 

orpéBAa, 370 

Streets, paveinent of, 285 

orpéBiros, 101, n. 22; 224 

aTpwuata, 3,7. 8; 183, 2. 8 

oTpauarels, orpwuardsecpor, 4, 2. 8 

orpdépiov, 427 

atvyos Sap, 183, n. 12 

Suicides, how interred, 401 

ouxduuvoy, a pigment, 174, n. 42 

ovAAaBlCew, 282 

ovAdcyol, 74, 2. 1 


| obpBoaa, 9,n 17 


cupBoral, &xd cupBordy Serwvels 314 

ovppetpla xerdy, 427 

oupxoclapyos, 341 

Sun-dials, 210, n. 3 

Surgery, state of, 380 

cuplrrey and KAdé{ew, sigus of dix. 
approbation in the theatre, 410 

Surnames, 220 
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Bycophants, 66, n. 13 

Symposia, 833, sqq.; of Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Plutarch, contrasted, 833; 
different wines at, 385; the Sympo- 
siarch, S42; the todmos ris wéc'ews, 
$48: conversation and amusements, 
344 


rovia, 427 

TrawromwA des, 289 

Ttastela, 49) 

Tago, 393 

taplxn, 324 

rnrépidoy, 190, n. 29 

rnAta. frame on which quails fuaght 
78, 2.9, 355 

@drAanos, 266 

Gdrrew, 391 

Oavparoroiol, 180, x. 7; 188, % 25 

Taverns, 27,n. 14; 74,2. 13° 281 

Theatres, 403, 8qq.; presence of women, 
408; of boys, 406; entrance-money, 
408; arrangement of benches, 409; 
hour of commencement, 5.3; behaviour 
of the audience, 410; social position 
of actors, 411 

Gearpadrns, GearpomwAns, 408 

Thebes, notorious for duadla, 236 

OFjxa, 393 

Geol yauhAro, 482 

Gewpixdy, 408 

Oepaweurixol, 92, n. 8 

Geplorpia, 430 

Gepud Aovtpd, 128, n, 22 

Gépuoi, 323 

Geppdy SSwp, 336 

Odo ba Thy Widor, 353 

Thimble-rigging, 187, #. 22 

Bolen yapuch, 487 

GopuBelv, 410 

Opnvepdol, $89 

Opl8ak, 323 

Opuadris, 157, 2. 5 

Oipa, 260; 269; 54, n. 32 

——- atrAeos, 258 

—— Knyxala, 37, n. $2. 265 

w——— peoavros und peravaos, 257; 265 
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Gupldes, 270 

Oupsv, Oupmpetoy, 258 

Ovowpds, 26) 

Obcavor, 440 

vhr@y, 291 

ToKinés 280 

Tombs, where placed, 393; family- 
tombs, 394; usual forms of, 895; 
inscriptions on, 896 

Tombstones 895 

Tévos, 187, 2. 8 

Torches, 153, n. 1; at weddings, 486 

Toys of children, 222; 224 

Trade, respectability of, 281 

tpayhpera, 381 

tpdwe(at, 140, 2. 10 

—— grave-stones, 894, 35 

—— of the money-changers, 67, % 
16; 69, n. 20; 71, 2.25; 72, 2. 27; 
290 

—— pirat and 8ebrepar, $26; 380, 
331 

—— alpew rds tpdre(as, 829 

rpare(orods, $22 

Travelling, 8, n. 8; restrictions on, 9, 
n. 17 

Tpn7és, pass near Cleons, 1, n. 2 

rpiaxddes, 898 

tplBov, or rpiBovior, 419 

tplxarrov, 460 

Tpixordpioy, 455 

Tpinpavans, 109, %. i 

tplupa, 336 

Trinkets, 200, n. 6, false, 188, 2. 27 

apira, 897 

tpoxdés, 870; Tay Gauuaroramy, 101, 
n. 22; game, 224 

tpoph, 221 

cpéxos THs Téoews, 343 

TvAeior, or THAN, 137, 2. 8 

ripBo, 394 

tipmava, 370 


Vacations in schools, 234 
Vases in tombs, 396 
Veneering, 146. ». ¥ 
Virginity, test of, 183, m 12 
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Visits, made early in the morning, 57, 


n. 87; of the women, 469, 470 


Wages, daily, for manual labour, 29, 


n. 18 
Walking-sticks, 87, 18; 156, n. 4 - 
Walls, decoration of, 268 
Warming houses, method of, 271 
Washing clothes, 205, » 15 
Watering-places, 123, n. 22 


Waxwork, artificial flowers, fruits, &e., 


43, 2. 31 
Wax-candles, 156, 2. 5 
Waxen writing tables, 163, n. 18 


Widows, married again, 478, 167, n. 20 
Wills, when opened, 165, ». 17, wit- 
nesses to, 166, %. 18; form of, 167, 


mn. 19; duplicates of, 171, n. 37 
Windows, 270 


Wine, 334, sqq.; its cheapness, $34: 
various kinds, 835; various pre- 
parations of, 836; age, #.; mixed 
with hot or cold water, 387; mixed 
with snow, #.; proportions of the 
mixture, 3883 not drunk during 


meals, 333; sale of, 280; 284 


Women, 462, sqq.; their social position, 
463; education, 465; 236; treat- 
ment before and after marriage, 466, 
8qq-; seclusion, 468; gymnastics of, 
.at Sparta, 297; presence in the 
thestre, 403, sq.3; marriage, 473 , 
considerations which induced it, 475; 
its usages and forms, 479; dowries, 
481; solemnities at marriages, 483, 
q-; occupations of married women, 
491; punishment of infidelity, 494 
frequency of divorce, 497 

Writing, how taught, 232 


tavOal tplyes, 456 
Evia, 48, 2 17 
Eevaves, 267 
Enparomery, 294 
EvAoy, 870 

tvorls, 441 

tvorol Spduot, 308 


(arplxiov, 352 

Zev cawov, 205, 9. 14 
(cviov, 427 

(vyds, 446 


